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2  'pftBSENCE  OF  FLUORINE   IN   MINERALS, 

•  • 

Specioitfne'of  mica  from  the  following  localities  were  analysed 
by  him^-ojj^-found  to  contain  fluorine,  the  amount  decreasing  in 
the  ord^^they  are  named: 


Grey  Mica,  Golden  Yellow  Mica, 

Brodbo.  Kimito. 


« 


Zinnwald.  Borstils  Sacken  (Sweden). 

Alteubeisr.  Utiin. 


• 


■o" 


*~    '  Mursiiisk.  MassacliusetU. 


^y  Siberia.  Russia. 

•,-*•.  Fargas. 


• 


• 


« 


•      » 


•  • 


• 


Sola. 

Rose  observed  that  the  amount  of  fluorine  in  mica  is  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  iron  present,  and  hence 
considers  it  probable  that  the  fluorine  is  combined  \vith  iron.  It 
IS,  however,  more  probable  that  the  fluorine  is  combined  with 
alkaline  metals  in  mica,  and  chiefly  with  potjissium.  Fluoride  of 
silicium  cannot  be  present  in  combination  with  metals,  because 
the  mica  experiences  only  a  very  slight  diminution  of  weight  when 
Ignited.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  for  fluo-silicate  of  sodium  to 
exist  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution  in  water  ;  these  salts 
would  be  mutually  converted  into  fluoride  of  sodium  and  silica, 
unless  indeed  they  were  dissolved  in  such  minute  quantity  as  not 
to  react  upon  each  other. 

In  amblygonite,  fluorine  is  associated  with  phosphoric  acid, 
aluminum,  lithium,  and  sodium,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
bined with  one  or  other  of  these  metals.  Kammelsberg  proposes 
to  make  a  partition  of  the  fluorine  among  the  metals  according 
to  their  equivalents. 

The  fluorine  in  yttrocerite  is  undoubtedly  combined  with 
calcium,  cerium,  and  yttrium. 

When  the  number  of  metals  in  a  mineral  is  great,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  conjecturing  with  which  the  fluorine  is  combined. 

Thus  pyrochlore  contains  no  less  than  nine  metals,  and  leuco- 
phane  five,  and  among  them,  the  calcium  is  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  fluorine,  which  probably  exists  as  fluoride  of  calcium  in 
both  minerals.  So  likewise  the  fluorine  in  parisite  is  probably 
combined  with  calcium,  and  the  amount  of  calcium  in  oeschynite, 
in  the  varieties  of  hornblende,  in  wernerite  and  apatite,  is 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  assumption  that  the  fluorine 
in  these  minerals  exists  as  fluoride  of  calcium.  Berzelius  was  of 
opinion  that  the  fluorine  in  wavellite  is  probably  combined  with 
aluminum. 


AND  ITS  STATE  OF  COMBINATION.  3 

The  researches  of  Rammekberg  would  appear  to  show  that 
the  amount  of  fluorine  in  apophyllite  is  not  constant.  With 
regard  to  the  state  of  combination  of  fluorine  in  minerals,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  fluo-silicate  obtained  in  analysis  can  scarcely  be  a 
constituent  of  the  minerals,  but  is  rather  a  product. 

Apophyllite  is  a  hydrated  mineral,  occurring  in  drusic  cavities 
and  clefts,  and  both  these  circumstances  indicate  its  aqueous  origin 
by  deposition  from  water  containing  silicates  of  potash  and  lime* 
The  presence  of  fluorides  in  water,  although  in  exceeding  minute 
quantity,  is  suflSciently  frequent  to  account  for  their  presence  in 
apophyllite.  If  the  fluoride  in  such  an  instance  were  fluoride  of 
potassium,  fluoride  of  calcium  and  silicate  of  potash  would  be 
precipitated,  owing  to  the  presence  of  silicate  of  lime. 

Berzelius  found  that  the  apophyllite  of  Uto  contains  1*54  per 
cent  of  fluorine,  which  if  combined  with  potassium,  would  yield 
3*88  per  cent,  of  potash,  while  the  analysis  gave  5*27  per  cent,  of 
potash.  Rammelsberg  found  in  the  apophyllite  of  Andreasberg, 
1*28  per  cent,  of  fluorine,  equivalent  to  3'23  of  potash,  while  the 
analysis  gave  4*9  per  cent,  potash.  So  that,  in  both  instances,  the 
analysis  gives  more  potash  than  is  equivalent  to  the  fluorine 
present,  and,  consequently,  part  of  the  potassium  must  be  combined 
with  silica ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to  a  still  greater  extent  when 
the  fluorine  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  potassium  in  the  mineral.  But  if  silicate  of  lime  was  essential 
for  the  formation  of  apophyllite,  the  fluorine  this  mineral  contains 
could  not  have  performed  any  other  than  a  subordinate  function. 
In  every  case  however,  the  fluorine  in  these  minerals  must  be 
regarded  as  combined  with  calcium ;  because  fluoride  of  potassium 
and  silicate  of  lime  cannot  come  in  contact  without  experiencing 
mutual  decomposition. 

Cryolite  and  chiolite  are  simply  compounds  of  the  fluorides  of 
sodium  and  alumium. 

There  are  no  data  which  can  serve  as  a  means  of  deciding 
what  is  the  state  of  combination  of  the  fluorine  present  in  car- 
pholite  and  cronstedite,  as  well  as  in  all  minerals  which  contain 
only  minute  traces  of  this  element. 

The  three  zeolites,  apophyllite,  carpholite,  and  cronstedite, 
furnish  striking  examples  of  the  formation  of  fluoritio  minerals  by 
infiltration. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  fluorine  occurs  in  minerals 
only  in  combination  with  the  alkaline  metals,  calcium,  magnesium, 
aluminum,  cerium,  and  yttrium.     The  presence  in  parisite  of  so 
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4  PRESENCE  OF  FLUORINE  IN  MINERALS. 

lai^e  an  amonnt  as  23*5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid — certainly  not 
an  orijrinal  constituent  of  this  mineral — shows  that  minerals  con- 
taining  fluorine  undergo  decomposition.  In  like  manner,  the  basic 
fluoride  of  cerium  with  4*95  per  cent,  of  water  may  be  regarded 
as  a  decomposition-product  of  the  neutral  fluoride;  and  the 
pyrochlore  of  Brevig,  definitely  characterized  by  containing 
uranium,  and  water  as  an  essential  constituent,  is  a  further 
instance  of  such  alteration.* 

Fahlunite  and  gigantolite  contain  merely  traces  of  fluorine;  and 
the  large  amount  of  water  in  these  minerals  favours  the  opinion 
that  the  fluorine  has  been  introduced  into  their  substance  together 
with  the  water. 

Haidingerf  regards  corderite  as  the  initial  member  of  a 
transition  series  of  minerals  ending  with  mica.  Fahlunite,  gigan- 
tolite, chlorophyllite,  bonsdorfite,  pinite,  etc,  he  considers  to  be 
pseudomorphous  derivatives  of  corderite.  Now  fluorine  has  never 
been  detected  in  corderite,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  fluorine  is 
present  only  in  the  immediate  products  of  the  alteration  of  this 
mineral,  and  not  in  those  which  are  more  remote,  particularly 
pinite,  while  it  again  appears  in  mica.$ 

The  amount  of  chlorine  in  apatite  varies  much.  In  that  of 
Ehrenfriedersdorf  and  of  Gotthardt,  it  is  almost  inappreciable, 
while  on  the  other  hand  fluorine  is  most  abundant.  G.  Itose§ 
has  shown  that  apatite  consists  of  3  equivalents  of  basic  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  either  1  equivalent  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  1 
equivalent  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  It  may  likewise  consist  of 
mixtures  of  these  two  compounds. 

Chiarapatiie,  Fluorapatite.  Apatite  of  Snarum, 

Chloride  of  calcium  ....  10*62  Fluoride  of  calcium....  7*69  Clilorapatite ....  40'3 
Phosphate  of  lime    ....  89*38    Phosphate  of  lime  ....  92*31     Fluorapatite....  597 


100*00  100*00  lOO'OO 


•  Wohler— Pogg.  Annal.  xlviii.  90— leaves  it  undecided  whether  the  pyro- 
chlore of  Brevig  is  identical  with  that  from  Fried  ricks  warn,  or  whether  it  consti- 
tutes a  third  variety.  In  many  instances  the  compobition  and  crystalline  form 
appear  to  indicate  a  general  identity,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  differences 
olwervod  are  owing  to  alteration  which  is  so  frequently  induced  by  the  assimi- 
lation of  water  together  with  substances  held  in  solution  by  it. 

t  Abhandlungcn  der  liohmischen  GeseUschai't  der  Wissenchaften,  5*«  Folge. 
Bd.  iv. 

t  Further  and  more  precise  analyses  require  to  be  made,  in  order  to  clear  up 
this  point  decisively. 

§  Poggendorff's  Annalen.  ix.  195.  See  likewise  BammeUberg^s  Hand- 
wSrterbuch,  Zweites  Supplement,  p.  16. 


OCCURRENCE  AND  FORMATION  OF  FLUOR-SPAR.  5 

Fluor-spar  is  the  most  abundant^  and  frequent  of  the  native 
compounds  of  fluorine.  It  occurs  in  drusy  cavities  in  amygdaloid 
rocks,  in  veins  and  dykes,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  porphyry, 
diorite,  dioritic  porphyry,  and  granular  limestone. 

It  frequently  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of 
metalliferous  lodes,  and  of  veins  in  clay-slate ;  it  likewise  occurs 
in  drusy  cavities  in  variegated  sandstone,  in  mountain  limestone, 
calcaire  grossier,  in  sandstone  breccia,  and  in  gypsum  containing 
sulphur. 

The  occurrence  of  fluor-spar  in  these  situations,  its  association 
with  such  minerals  as  brown  hematite  and  with  substancesf  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  that  are  not  only  pro- 
duced, but  likewise  decomposed,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
its  occurrence  as  a  petrifying  substance,  are  all  indicative  of  its 
formation  in  the  wet  way. 

The  fact  of  its  occurrence  in  erupted  masses  at  Vesuvius, 
intimately  blended  with  idocrase,  hornblende,  augite,  mica, 
nepheline,  and  sodalite  might  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that  it 
has  been  formed  by  igneous  fusion ;  but  since  the  lava,  on  account 
of  its  porous  character,  is  easily  permeated  by  water,  and  since 
the  fluor-spar  crystals,  which  are  very  minute,  occur  only  in  the 
older  erupted  masses,  there  is  more  probability  that  the  fluoride 
of  calcium  in  this  case  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
fluoritic  minerals  existing  in  those  masses. 

The  occurrence  of  fluor-spar  in  drusy  cavities  and  in  dykes  of 
crystalline  rocks,  containing  mica  and  hornblende,  is  unmistakeably 
connected  with  the  presence  of  fluorine  in  these  minerals.  This 
is  rendered  more  strikingly  obvious  by  the  circumstance  that 
fluor-spar  is  never  found  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  augitic  rocks 
(basalt)  or  of  trachyte,  and  no  trace  of  fluorine  has  ever  been 
detected  in  augite.     It  is  indeed  stated  that  fluor-spar,  associated 

*  Tlie  tnoet  extensive  fluor-spar  lode  tliat  is  known,  is  stated  by  Brcithaupt 
to  be  in  the  zechstein  on  the  **  Alten  Liebenstein  **  (Meiningen).  I'aragenesis 
der  Mineralien,  p.  200. — Cubes  of  fluor-spar  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  have 
recentlv  been  found  in  the  limestone  on  the  shore  of  the  Missoulongua  Lake 
(New  York). 

t  Scliaff^hautl. — Ann.  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Ixvi,  344 — states  thai 
the  violet-coloured  fluor-spar  of  Welsendorf,  in  the  Oberfalz,  contains  0*00584 
per  cent,  hydrogen,  0*0366  per  cent,  carbon,  and  0*02073  per  cent,  nitrogen.  The 
presence  of  these  substances  afibrds  reason  for  the  inference  that  organic  sub- 
stances were  deposited  by  the  water,  together  with  the  fluoride  of  calcium. 
Probably  the  disagreeable  odour  evolved  by  this  and  some  other  kinds  of  fluor- 
spar, when  struck  or  rubbed,  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  substance,  and 
the  diversity  of  colours  presented  by  this  mineral  may  also  depend  upon  the  same 
circumstance. 
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with  quartz  and  calc-spar^  occur  in  yeins  traversing  dolerite,*  at 
Bolanos  (Mexico). 

The  existence  of  pseudomorphous  quartz,  chalcedony,  horn- 
stone,  hematite,  brown  hematite,  iron  pyrites,  white  iron  pyrites, 
peilomelane,  steinmark,  chlorite,  siliceous  oxide  of  zinc,  calamine, 
carbonate  of  lead,  bitter  spar,  and  calc-spar,  after  fluor-spar,  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  water,  furnish 
evidence  of  its  actual  removal  by  water.f  Some  of  the 
substances  above  enumerated  are  less  soluble  than  fluoride 
of  calcium,  and  this  circumstance  is  consistent  with  the  general 
rule  that  pseudomorphous  substances  are  less  soluble  than  the 
substances  whose  form  they  bear.  The  last  four,  especially 
the  carbonates  of  zinc,  magnesia,  and  lime,  are  undoubtedly 
more  soluble  than  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  this  may  admit  of  the 
conjecture  that  the  fluoride  of  calcium  was  not  directly  replaced 
by  them.  J 

*  The  cliemical  nature  of  tlie  acid  evolved  by  the  action  of  lieat  upon 
hedenbergite,  dark  green  augite,  and  dark  red  malakoUte,  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

+  W,  Phillips — Mineralogy  1823,  p.  T—describes  a  mineral  in  the  collection 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Truro,  consisting  of  hollow  cubic  crystals,  which 
are  made  up  of  small  crystals  of  quartz,  and  are  nearly  filled  with  water. 

t  Von  Dechen  —  Arcliiv.  xxi,  551  —  observes,  in  opposition  to  the  view 
I  have  taken  of  the  formation  of  fluor-spar,  that  although  it  may  serve  as  an 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  minute  quantities  of  this  mineral  in  dykes,  still  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  great  masses  of  fluor-spar,  occurring  in  the  grauwacko  of 
the  Ilarz,  and  at  the  south-west  border  of  the  Thuringian  forest. 

The  only  other  views  that  can  be  adopted  respectiug  the  origin  of  these 
masses  of  fluor-spar  are,  that  they  were  protruded,  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion, 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  into  large  fissures,  or  that  they  were  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The 
supporters  of  the  Plutonic  Theory  actually  suppose  that  they  were  produced  by 
one  or  other  of  these  processes,  notwithstanding  such  an  assumption  as  the  former 
is  inconsistent  with  the  known  behaviour  of  fluoride  of  calcium  as  a  flux  in 
metallurgical  operations.  If  melted  fluoride  of  calcium  had  been  forced  up 
through  a  fissure,  in  grauwacke  for  instance,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  rock  at  the  sides  of  the  fissure  would  have  been  melted  and  mixed  with 
the  fluoride,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  saalband,  between  the  fluorspar  occupying 
the  middle  of  the  dyke,  and  the  rocks  traversed  by  it.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, has  been  observed  in  the  localities  above  referred  to ;  and  the  opinion  that 
fluoride  of  calcium  has,  in  any  instance,  been  introduced  in  a  melted  state  into 
fissures  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  altogether  untenable. 

With  regard  to  the  second  view,  even  granting  that  hydrofluoric  acid  may 
be  generated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it  could  only  be  supposed  to  act  upon 
rocks  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  evolution,  and  not  upon 
rocks  situated  at  a  distance,  to  reach  which  it  would  be  necessary  fur  the  vapour 
to  traverse  fissures  in  such  rocks  as  grauwacke,  upon  which  it  acts  chemically, 
producing  fluoride  of  silicium. 

It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  the  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  was  probably 
to  copious  and  rapid  that  it  was  only  partially  converted  into  fluoride  of  silicium 
by  reaction  with  the  silica  of  the  rocks  through  which  it  was  conveyed  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  fluoride  of  silioiam  would   have  been  decomposed  on  coming  in 
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Berzelius  was  the  first  to  detect  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the 
Carlsbad  water  and  in  the  deposits  formed  by  it.  Its  presence 
was  also  pointed  out  in  other  Bohemian  mineral  water,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  found  in  the  water  of  several  springs  in 
other  countries. 

The  detection  of  fluorine  in  ordinary  water  is  very  interesting. 
Middleton*  found  fluorine  in  greater  or  less  amount  in  the  fol- 
lowing substances : — 

1.  The  deposit  in  a  chloride  of  lime  vat. 

2.  The  deposit  in  a  water-pipe  of  a  coal-mine. 

3.  A  stalactitic  deposit  from  old  red  sandstone  contained  about 
8  per  cent  of  fluoride  of  calcium. 

4.  A  deposit  in  a  wooden  pipe  for  conducting  water  from  a 
building. 

5.  Deposit  in  a  kettle  used  solely  for  boiling  water. 

6.  Portion  of  a  vein  of  sulphate  of  baryta  from  old  red  sand- 
stone. 

7.  Fossilized  wood  from  Egypt  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

8.  Fossilized  wood  from  Egypt,  consisting  of  silica,  contained 
only  a  trace  of  fluorine. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  fossil  bones  contain  more  fluoride 
of  calcium  than  recent  bones.  Middleton  f  found  that  fluorine  is 
present  not  only  in  the  bones  of  mammalia  but  likewise  in  those 

contact  with  water  at  or  near  the  earth's  surface,  and  tlie  silica  thus  produced 
would  have  heen  found  as  silicious  sinter,  partly  in  the  fisijures  and  partly 
upon  the  surface.  Nothing  of  tliis  kind,  however,  is  to  be  seen  at  tlie  outcrop 
of  the  fluoride-spar  dykes  ahove  referred  to. 

The  supposed  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  rising  from  tlie  interior  of  the 
earth,  upon  rocks  within  the  range  of  observation  must  therefore  be  entirely 
rejected. 

1  have  sliown,  in  the  German  edition,  i,  627,  to  what  inconsistencies  we  are 
led  by  assuming  that  the  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  can  take  place  in  lime- 
stone. 

With  regard  to  the  objections  raised  by  V.  Dechen,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  mere  magnitude  of  masses  is  not  a  sufiicient  reason  for  su])posing  that 
they  have  not  been  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  smaller  masses  of  tlio  same 
kind.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  smallest  veins  of  quartz  in  grauwacke  have 
been  formed  in  the  wet  way,  and  of  this  there  can  scarcely  he  any  doubt,  the 
opinion  that  the  largest  quartz  dyke  has  been  formed  in  tiie  same  manner  does  not 
involve  any  greater  difficulty.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  formation  of  the 
larger  mass  required  a  greater  time. 

*  Gilbert's  Annal.  Ixxiv,  135  and  138. 

+  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Joum.  1844,  p.  206.  Daubeny — on  the  occurrence 
of  fluorine  in  recent  as  well  as  fossil  bones — Idem.  p.  288 — found  that  fossil  bones 
contain  more  fluorine  than  recent  bones.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  may 
be  only  apparent,  and  dependent  upon  the  perfect  destruction  of  the  organic 
substance  in  fossil  bones,  since  the  difficulty  in  separating  fluorine  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  organic  substance  present. 
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of  birds  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  in  the  shells  of  moUusca.*  Its 
presence  in  the  shells  of  these  animals  he  regards  as  a  decisive 
proof  that  fluorine  is  as  widely  distributed  as  water  itself. 

Experiments  have  since  been  made  by  Dr.  G.  Wil8on.t  He 
found  that  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  water,  mixed  with 
finely  powdered  fluor-spar,  so  much  is  dissolved  that  the  liquid  gives 
a  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  by  evaporation  yields 
a  residue  which  evolves  hydro-fluoric  acid  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  liquid  remained  clear  after  all  the  carbonic 
acid  had  been  expelled  by  heat ;  and  he  therefore  inferred,  that 
fluoride  of  calcium  is  really  soluble  in  water.  He  estimates  the  solu- 
bility at  1  part  in  26923  X  parts  of  cold  water  and  less  hot  water. 

The  water  solution  of  fluoride  of  calcium  gives,  with  baryta 
salts,  a  precipitate  which  requires  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  for  solution,  and  hence  arises  a  diflSiculty  in 
distinguishing  between  fluorides  and  sulphates  in  solution;  so 
that  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  water  the  presence  of  fluorine  may 
be  overlooked.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  method  of  estimating 
fluorine  as  fluoride  of  calcium  cannot,  on  account  of  the  solubility 
of  that  substance,  yield  satisfactory  results.  It  is  preferable  to 
estimate  fluorine  as  fluoride  of  barium,  which  is  much  less  soluble 
than  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Wilson  found  fluorine  in  the  water  of  a  spring  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  in  sea  water ;  and  in  considerable  amount  in  the  mother- 
liquor  from  the  manufacture  of  salt,  by  evaporating  the  water  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth. 

Thus,  then,  all  the  four  salt  radicals,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine 
and  fluorine  are  present  in  sea  water.  Forchhammer§  found 
fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  water  of  the  Baltic. 

Berzelius||  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  solvent 
of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  Carlsbad  water  is  bicarbonate  of  soda, 

•  The  analysis  of  fossil  bones  of  various  animals — horse,  camel,  &c. — from  the* 
Sewalic  hills  f>^ve  10*65  to  1 1*08  per  cent,  fluoride  of  calcium.  A  Greek  skull,  about 
2000  years  old,  was  found  to  contain  5*04,  and  the  skull  of  an  E<ryptian  mummy 
6*01  per  cent  of  this  substance  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  skull  from  the  wreck 
of  the  lioyal  George  was  found  to  contain  only  1*86  per  cent.,  and  a  still  more 
recent  skull  1*99  per  cent.  The  greater  proportion  of  fluorine  in  fossil  bones  can 
only  depend  on  the  circumstance  that  bones  contain  more  of  this  substance  the 
longer  they  have  been  exposed  to  infiltration. 

t  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journ.  1846,  p.  206. 

t  Ibid,  xlix,  230. 

§  Ibid.  1850,  p.  345. 

II  Wibon  confirmed  Will's  detection  of  fluorine  in  plants.  Following  out 
the  observation  of  Berzelius  that  it  exists  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney,  he 
detected  it  likewise  in  blood  and  milk.  The  presence  of  fluorine  in  these  liquids 
is  a  further  evidence  of  the  wide  distribution  of  this  element. 
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but  that  the  water  does  not  contain  fluoride  of  sodium.  He 
estimated  the  very  small  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  thb 
water  by  analysis  of  the  deposits  formed  round  the  springs.  In 
most  of  these  deposits  the  fluorine  is  combined  with  calcium ; 
some,  however,  contain  fluo*silicate  of  sodium. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  being  retained 
in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  would  be  precipitated  together,  as 
soon  as  the  gas  is  expelled.  On  this  account,  Berzelius  considered 
that  these  substances  are  present  in  the  deposit  in  the  same 
relative  proportion  as  in  the  water ;  and  thus  he  estimated  that 
the  water  contains  3  |  ^^^  ^  ^^  fluoride  of  calcium.*  This  is  much 
less  than  the  proportion  in  which  Wilson  found  that  fluoride  of 
calcium  is  dissolved  by  water,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
supposing,  as  Berzelius  did,  that  the  solution  of  this  substance  in 
the  water  of  springs  is  determined  by  the  presence  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda. 

The  residue  left  on  evaporating  a  large  quantity  of  the  Carls- 
bad water  does  not  give  any  indication  of  fluorine  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  because  there  is  so  much  silica  present  that 
the  fluorine  escapes  as  fluoride  of  silicium.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  essential  difference  between  the  deposits  formed  by  this  water 
and  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation :  the  former  contain  only 
the  substances  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  while  the  latter 
contains  all  the  dissolved  substances,  and,  among  others,  silica. 

The  researches  of  Berzelius  also  explain  why  native  fluo- 
silicate  of  calcium  does  not  occur;  for  although  fluorine  and 
silicium  enter  into  combination  so  readily,  fluoride  of  calcium  and 
silica  may  be  present  together  in  water  without  any  deposition  of 
fluo-silicate  of  calcium.  Consequently  silica  dissolved  in  water 
may  be  substituted  for  fluoride  of  calcium,  as  in  the  case  of  pseu- 
domorphous  siliceous  minerals  after  fluor-spar,  and  quartz  may 
be  deposited  upon  fluor-spar  or  fluor-spar  upon  quartz. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  is  not  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda, 
either  in  the  wet  way  or  by  fusion ;  but  it  is  readily  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates.  Berthierf  states  that  when 
fluoride  of  calcium  is  melted  with  carbonate  of  potash  an  easily 

•  According  to  Gilbert  — loc.  cit.  p.  200 — the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda 
annually  produced  from  tlio  whole  of  the  liot  springs  of  Carlsbad  amounts  to 
20,000,000  of  pounds  ;  and  taking  Berzelius's  estimate,  that  tlie  proportion  of  this 
salt  to  fluoride  of  calcium  is  as  25U713  :  0'00:i2,  the  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
deposited  annually,  amoimts  to  24,700  pounds.  If  such  water  were  to  flow  for 
thousands  of  years  tii  rough  a  fis:^ure,  fluor-spar  might  be  deposited  in  masses  as 
large  as  those  found  in  dykes. 

t  Annal.  de  Chemie  et  de  Phys.  xxxviii,  246. 
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fusible  compound  is  produced  even  when  the  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  decomposition  of  the 
fluoride.  I  have  found  that  the  same  decomposition  takes  place 
in  the  wet  way,  not  only  at  the  boiling-point  but  also  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.*  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  fluor-spar  would,  by  contact  with  water  containing  alkaline 
carbonates,  be  converted,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  into 
carbonate  of  lime.  If  the  water  were  insufficient  in  quantity  for 
the  removal  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  thus  produced,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  conditions  would  be  highly 
favorable  for  the  production  of  pseudomorphous  calc-spar.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  pseudomorph  would  be  formed  by  altera- 
tion, not  by  displacement. 

The  only  known  instance  of  pseudomorphous  fluor-sparf  is 
that  after  calc-spar;  it  occurs  in  the  Teufelsgrund  mine  at  Nieder- 
miinsterthal.  In  this  case  the  respective  solubility  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rule  already  stated. 

Although  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  alkaline  fluorides  would 
decompose  bicarbonate  of  lime,  I  made  an  experiment  to  determine 

*  English  edition,  i,  11,  No.  7.  The  fluoride  of  calcium  which  remains 
undecomposed,  is  dissolved  to  no  inconsiderable  amount  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  but 
this  is  owing  to  a  partial  decomposition.  When  fluoride  of  calcium,  prepared  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  a  lime-salt  by  fluoride  of  potassium,  is  mixed  with 
hydrocliloric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel,  a  very  marked  corrosion  of  the  surface  is 
effected.  The  solution,  which  is  perfectly  clear  at  first,  appears  to  become  tnrbid 
in  a  few  days,  but  when  closely  examined  this  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  corrosion 
of  the  glass. 

Tlie  solubility  of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  examination  of  water,  or  any  substance  in  which  its  presence  is 
conjectured,  and  as  Pearsain  remarks — L'lnstitut.  1844,  p.  668 — the  presence  of 
fluorine  in  water  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  chemists,  probably  from 
inattention  to  this  very  circumstance.  He  also  states  that  fluoride  of  calcium 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporating  a  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  one  of  my  experiments,  a  solution  containing  -^  carbonate  of  potash  was 

mixed  with  ]  (>V,  a  powdered  fluor-spar.  By  mutual  decomposition  -jtIt  carbonate 
of  lime  was  formed  and  entirely  dissolved,  which  is  very  remarkable,  because 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  does  not  dissolve  so  much  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  must  therefore  be  inferred,  either  tliat  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  soluble 
in  the  nascent  state,  or  that  it  forms  with  fluoride  of  calcium  a  double  salt  which 
is  more  soluble.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  that  would  be 
formed  by  the  contact  of  fluor-spar  with  water  containing  alkaline  carbonates  would 
be  dissolved  ;  and  it  also  appears  probable  tliat  many  substances  which  are 
regarded  as  insoluble  may  be  dissolved  while  in  the  nascent  state,  and  that  others 
which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  may,  while  in  this  state,  be  dissolved  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  when  already  formed. 

t  Blum — Die  Tseudomorphosen,  Erster  Nachtrag,  p.  19. — These  displacement 
pseudomorplis  occur  also  elsewhere.  Boumon — Catalogue  de  sa  Collection,  p.  1 1 — 
states  that  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire  entroctrites  (cyathocrinites)  are 
found,  consisting  partly  of  fluor-spar  and  partly  of  calcspar.    In  Werner's  collection 
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this  point.  A  Bolution  of  fluoride  of  sodium  was  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  but  not  the  slightest  turbidity  was 
produced  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  A  hot  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  lime  and  fluoride  of  potassium  likewise  exhibited  no  turbidity 
on  cooling.  After  such  a  solution  had  stood  for  about  six  weeks 
in  an  open  yessel,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  precipitated,  did  not  contain  any  trace  of  fluorine. 

Fluoride  of  sodium  and  silicate  of  lime  are  mutually  decom- 
posed in  solution.  When  silicate  of  lime,  prepared  artificially,* 
is  treated  with  boiling  solution  of  fluoride  of  sodium,  the  liquid 
immediately  acquires  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  soda.  This  decomposition  takes  place, 
even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when  a  solution  of  fluoride  of 
sodium  is  allowed  to  remain  for  sixteen  hours  in  contact  with 
silicate  of  lime.  In  the  former  case,  the  residue,  after  being 
washed,  does  not  evolve  hydro-fluoric  acid,  when  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  does. 

The  production  of  fluoride  of  calcium  by  mutual  decomposi- 
tion  of  silicate   of  lime   and  alkaline  fluorides  at  the  ordinary 

there  is  a  fine  column  of  crinoidea  imbedded  in  cn'stallized  fluor-spar,  and  Back 
observed  joints  of  the  columns  of  rhodoctrinus  veru4---Go\df, — that  became  apparent 
on  breaking  a  large  crystal  of  fluor-6|Hir.  The  frequent  presence  of  fi uor  spar  in 
limestone  and  fossil  bones  would  seem  to  indicate  that  fluoride  of  calcium  was 
precipitated  from  water  by  the  carbonate  of  limo  in  the  limestone  and  in  the 
bones.  According  to  Dana — Silliman's  Amer.  Joum.,  1846,  II,  88 — the  fluorides 
in  the  coral  masses  appear  to  amount  to  0*25  per  cent.,  and  the  phosphates  to  006 
per  cent. ;  hence  a  coral  reef  one  mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  100  feet  high 
would  contain  more  than  500  million  pounds  of  these  substances.  The  occur- 
rence of  fluor-spar,  apatite,  and  chondrodite  in  limestones  composed  of  coralline 
and  testaceous  remains,  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence,  in  coral  and  shells,  of 
fluorides  with  phosphates,  and  of  silica,  which  amounts  to  somewhat  less  than  the 
fluorides.  However,  these  minerals  are  certainly  not  formed,  as  Dana  supposes, 
by  the  attraction  and  accumulation  of  similar  particles.  Carbonated  water  pene- 
trating such  masses  dissolves  carbonate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  calcium  ;  then,  by 
continued  contact  with  the  rock,  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved,  and  fluoride  of 
calcium  deposited  in  its  place.  We  may  safely  assume  that  in  this  way  large 
cubes  of  fluoride  of  calcium  would  be  formed.  Dana  admits  that  fluoride  of 
calcium  may  crystallise  from  water ;  according  to  him,  the  crystallisation  of 
apatite  and  chondrodite  presupposes  the  influence  of  heat,  becauiiie  they  occur  in 
granular  limestone.  He  considers  that  these  minerals  have  been  formed  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  the  limestone  acquired  the  granular 
structure.  This  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  influence  of  unfounded  hypotheses  in 
leading  to  inconsistent  opinions ;  for  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  apatite, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  be  crystallised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  occurring  in  granular  limestone  ?  Is  fluor-apatite  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
duced under  the  joint  influence  of  igneous  and  aqueous  action  ? 

Pseudomorphous  apatite,  after  calc-spar,  by  displacement,  has  not  been  met 
with  ;  but  since  phosphate  of  lime  is  so  much  less  soluble  than  carbonate  of  lime, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  apatite  may  be  precipitated  from  a  water  solution  by  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  that  the  apatite  in  limestones  may  be  formed  in  this  manner. 

*  English  edition,  i,  14,  No.  24. 
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temperature,  has  an  important  geological  significance,  for  it  shows 
in  what  manner  fluor-spar  may  be  produced. 

The  compound  silicates  are  likewise  decomposed  by  fluoride  of 
sodium.  When  powdered  basalt,  melaphyr  or  trachyte,  is  mixed 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  fluoride  of  sodium,  the  strong  alkaline 
reaction  acquired  by  the  liquid  shows  that  decomposition  takes 
place;  but  the  residue*  after  being  washed  and  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  furnishes  only  obscure  indications  of  fluorine. 
This  probably  depends  upon  the  fluorine  being  for  the  most  part 
evolved  in  combination  with  silicium.f 

We  have  seen  that  fluorine  occurs  very  frequently  in  water. 
Although  in  sedimentary  deposits  and  in  fossil  bones,  it  is 
found  invariably  combined  with  calcium  ;  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  exists  in  this  state  of  combination  in  water,  for  when  a  deposit 
is  formed  by  water  containing  silicate  of  lime  and  an  alkaline 
fluoride,  the  fluorine  is,  according  to  my  observations,  deposited  as 
fluoride  of  calcium ;  and  thus  the  presence  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
in  the  deposit  formed  at  Carlsbad  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

Berzelius  could  not  detect  any  fluoride  of  sodium  in  the 
Carlsbad  water;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  form  in  which 
fluorine  is  extracted  from  the  rocks :  perhaps  from  the  mica  of 
granite.  Then  if  silicate  of  lime  is  dissolved  at  the  same  time  the 
two  salts  are  mutually  decomposed,  silicate  of  soda  and  fluoride  of 
calcium  being  formed.  The  latter  is  precipitated  together  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  thus  found  in  the  deposit  formed  round 
the  springs. 

Since  fluoride  of  sodium  decomposes  phosphate  of  lime,J  fluor- 
spar may  sometimes  be  formed  in  this  way.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  fossil  bones,  may,  therefore,  be  a 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  phosphate  of  lime  by  alkaline 
fluorides,  which  are  probably  often  present  in  the  water  of  springs. 

The  fluoride  of  aluminum,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated 
oxide  by  hydro-fluoric  acid  and  evaporating,  appears  as  a  perfectly 

*  In  examining  the  residue  for  fluorine,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  firet  instance, 
to  wash  it  thorouglily  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  culcium,  so  that  no  trace  of  fluoride  of  sodium  may  be  left. 
Geologically  the  conditions  are  different.  If  water,  holding  in  solution  an 
alkaline  fluoride,  penetrates  through  rocks,  the  formation  of  the  sparingly  soluble 
earthy  fluorides  will  continue  as  long  as  the  infiltration,  and  they  would  be 
removed  only  if  pure  water  were  afterwards  to  filter  through  the  rock. 

'^  The  presence  of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  residue  might  perhaps  have 
been  more  distinctly  recognized  if  Wilson's  method  of  testing  for  fluorine  had 
been  adopted. 

t    ^^iiglish  edition,  i,  14,  No.  2G. 
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non-crystalline  mass  resembling  gum ;  it  combines  with  alkaline 
fluorides  producing  double  salts.  There  appear  to  be  several 
different  double  compounds  of  fluoride  of  aluminum,  and  fluoride 
of  potassium.*  Hydrated  alumina  is  dissolved  when  digested 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  acid  fluoride  of  potassium,  and  by  a 
further  addition  of  alumina,  the  double  fluoride  of  potassium  and 
aluminum  is  precipitated,  and  there  remains  in  solution  a  neutral 
fluoride  of  potassium.  By  boiling  the  liquid  and  precipitate,  there 
is  formed  on  concentration  a  basic  double  salt,  and  this  with  such 
energy  that  potash  is  liberated.  This  strong  affinity  of  aluminum 
for  fluorine  and  })ota8sium,  is,  as  Berzelius  remarks,  worthy  the 
attention  of  chemists ;  because  if  potash  is  used  in  the  analysis  of 
a  mineral  containing  aluminum  and  fluorine,  this  double  salt  is 
always  precipitated  along  with  the  alumina.  This  strong  affinity 
has  likewise  a  special  geological  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  fluorine  in  mica  is  thus  combined. 

The  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum  presents  perfectly 
analogous  characters,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  decidedly  less 
soluble.  When  hydrated  alumina  is  digested  with  fluoride  of 
sodium,  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline  much  more  readily  than  when 
fluoride  of  potassium  is  used.  The  double  fluoride  of  lithium 
and  aluminum  gives,  in  like  manner,  a  compound  which  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that 
mica  may  contain  not  only  the  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and 
potassium,  but  also  the  corresponding  double  fluorides  of  sodium 
or  lithium.  The  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  potassium  may 
be  considered  most  frequent  in  mica,  since  potash  is  the  predo- 
minating alkali  in  that  mineral ;  and  the  removal  of  fluorine  by 
decomposition,  would  be  more  probable  if  it  existed  in  the  state 
of  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  potassium,  since  it  is  more 
easily  soluble  than  the  corresponding  double  fluorides  of  sodium 
and  lithium. 

The  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium  occurs  native  as 
cryolite,  in  gneiss,  in  layers  bounded  by  thin  strata  of  mica,  and 
associated  with  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  spathic  iron  ore,  iron 
pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  galena,  quartz,  and  felspar.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  minerals  associated  with  cryolite  were  formed 
in  the  wet  way,  and  therefore  the  formation  of  cryolite  must  be 
regarded  as  similar.  Moreover,  as  mica  occurs  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  it  is  probable  that  this  mineral  has  contributed 
the  material  for  the  formation  of  cryolite. 

*  Berzelius.    Lehrbuch  der  Chemie.  5th  ed.  iii,  466. 
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Hydrated  alumina — diaspore,  gibbsite — occurs  very  rarely 
native.  It  was,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain  whether  any  of 
the  minerals  containing  alumina  and  of  frequent  occurrence,  would 
be  decomposed  by  alkaline  fluorides  and  yield  fluoride  of  aluminum. 
Since  artificial  silicate  of  alumina  is  decomposed  by  solution  of 
fluoride  of  potassium,*  such  an  action  may  be  supposed  to  be 
exercised  upon  native  silicates  of  alumina,  and,  as  silicate  of  alumina 
is  very  abundant  in  the  form  of  clay  and  kaolin,  the  production  of 
fluoride  of  aluminum  in  this  way  may  be  easily  understood. 

At  Monzoni,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Dualta  la  Toja,  in  the 
Pellegrin,  and  at  Oxbow,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  mica  has 
been  found  decomposed  and  converted  into  steatite.  A  similar 
change  was  observed  by  Blum  in  a  specimen  of  granite,  said  to  be 
from  the  district  of  Briinn.t  The  mica  of  the  granite  at  Thurs- 
heim,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  is  often  found  to  be  converted  into  a 
compact,  soft,  steatitic  mass  of  a  dark  green  colour. 

Steatite  does  not  contain  any  traces  of  fluorine  or  of  alkalies, 
so  that  in  the  decomposition  of  mica  these  constituents  must  be 
removed.  Alumina  is  likewise  removed,  either  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part ;  it  is  present  only  in  a  few  kinds  of  steatite,  and  then 
in  very  minute  proportion.  If  now  the  alkaline  metals,  alumi- 
num and  fluorine,  which  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  double  compounds,  were  removed  from  the  mica,  there  is 
an  increased  probability  that  quantities  of  the  metals  corre- 
sponding to  the  fluorine  present  existed  in  the  mica  as  double 
fluorides. 

If  the  three  equivalents  of  fluoride  of  sodium  in  cryolite  were 
displaced  by  three  equivalents  of  bibasic  silicate  of  alumina,  the 

*  Elnglish  edition,  i,  No.  23.  This  reaction  was  ascertained  as  follows.  Silica, 
prepared  by  decomposing  fluoride  of  silicium,  was  dissolved  in  potash,  and  acetic 
acid  added  until  there  was  a  slight  precipitation  of  silica,  which  was  re-dissolved 
by  a  few  drops  of  the  solution,  to  which  acetic  acid  had  not  been  added.  This  solu- 
tion was  mixed  with  solution  of  alum,  and  the  bulky  white  precipitate  of  silicate 
of  alumina  washed  and  dried.  When  this  silicate  of  alumina  was  treated  with 
solution  of  fluoride  of  potassium,  the  liquid  acquired  an  alkaline  reaction,  wliich 
was  increased  by  heat  so  much,  as  perfectly  to  restore  the  blue  colour  of  reddened 
litmus  paper.  By  this  reaction  there  are  fonned  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  silicate 
of  potash,  to  the  latter  of  which  the  alkalinity  of  the  liquid  is  due.  The  fluoride 
of  aluminum  was  washed  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  gave  any  reaction  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  was  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  no  indication  of 
the  presence  of  fluorine  was  observed.  Either  the  fluoride  of  aluminum  had 
been  removed  by  the  washing,  or  fluoride  of  silicium  was  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  undecomposed  silicate  of 
alumina.  The  presence  of  silicate  of  alumina  was  indeed  evident  from  the 
separation  of  silica  in  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  obtained  when  testing  for 
fluorine. 

t  Die  Pseudomorphoflen,  p.  132,  and  Erster  Nachtrag,  p.  73. 
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mineral  pyknite  might  be  formed,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a 
portion  of  the  fluorine  combined  with  aluminum  were  removed  in 
combination  with  fluoride  of  sodium  as  acid  fluoride,  there  would 
remain  a  basic  fluoride  of  aluminum^  which,  together  with  the 
bibasic  silicate  of  alumina,  might  form  topaz.  The  localities  in 
which  topaz  is  found  favours  the  opinion  that  it  is  produced  in 
the  wet  way.  This  is  the  case  with  topaz  occurring  in  dykes  and 
nests  in  clay-slate^  associated  with  such  minerals  as  brown  hema- 
tite, iron-spar,  hematite,  copper  pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  fluor- 
spar, &C.,  which  have  been  formed  in  the  wet  way ;  also  with  the 
small  yellow  crystals  of  topaz  in  the  beds  of  tin  ore  at  Schoenfeld 
and  Schlackenwalde ;  in  druses  of  quartz,  fluor-spar,  or  tin  ore 
associated  with  apatite,  copper  pyrites,  and  iron-spar,  or  as  part 
of  a  conglomerate  in  which  fluor-spar  or  tin  ore  is  sometimes 
found,  and  the  interstices  of  which  are  commonly  filled  with 
steinmark.  The  Brazilian  topaz  again  occurs  together  with 
quartz,  euclase  and  steinmark  in  nests  filled  with  brown  hematite 
and  imbedded  in  quartz.*  Haidingerf  points  out  the  very 
interesting  fact  that  lithia  mica,  which  contains  a  remarkably 
large  proportion  of  fluorine,  appears  in  most  instances  to  be 
associated  with  topaz. 

No  one  will  doubt  the  possibility  that  in  the  simultaneous 
decomposition  of  the  felspar  and  mica  of  a  granitic  rock,  kaolin 
may  be  separated  from  the  former,  and  from  the  latter  alkaline 
fluorides,  or  double  fluorides  of  aluminum,  and  alkaline  metals;  or, 
to  take  a  simpler  case,  that,  by  the  action  of  fluoride  of  potassium 
upon  kaolin,  basic  fluoride  of  aluminum  with  silicate  of  alumina, 
or  topaz,  may  be  formed.  J 

The  specific  gravity  of  topaz  is  3*5,  while  that  of  kaolin  is  2*2, 
so  that  in  the  supposed  conversion  of  felspar  into  topaz  there 
would  be  a  contraction  affording  ample  room  for  the  new  mineral. 

The  occurrence  of  topaz  in  detritus,  consisting  of  decomposed 
granite,  at  Avon-hill  and  at  Invercauld  in  Scotland,  in  granite  in 
Brazil,  and  imbedded  in  yellow  clay  in  the  drusy  cavities  of 
granite  upon  the  Ilmen  mountains,  furnishes  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  kaolin  may  actually  be  converted  into  topaz. 
It  is  probable  that  the  topaz  in  the  so-called  topaz-rock  had  a 

•  Leonhard's  HandwSrterbuch,  p.  607. 

t  PoggendorflF*8Aiinalen  VI,217. 

t  By  passing  fluoride  of  silicium  over  lime  at  a  red  heat,  Daubr^  obtained  a 
mass  presenting  chemical  characters,  and  a  composition  similar  to  those  of  topaz  ; 
the  specific  gravity  was  3*49.  Annid  des  Mines  (4),  xix,  684.  With  regard  to 
this  experiment^  see  the  remarks  on  the  artificial  production  of  apatite  by  a 
similar  process.    Chap.  xxii. 
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similar  origin ;  and  also^  that  the  topaz  in  the  erupted  masses  at 
Vesuvius  were  formed  in  like  manner  at  a  subsequent  period  bj 
alteration  of  mica  and  felspar. 

The  topaz  in  which  there  are  cavities  containing  crystals  that 
dissolve  on  the  application  of  heat  and  are  again  formed  on 
cooling  have  most  decidedly  been  produced  in  the  wet  way.* 
Topaz  occurs  very  frequently  in  an  altered  state  in  steinmark 
and  in  steatite ;  it  is  moreover  very  frequently  associated  with  the 
former  mineral^f  and  in  this  case  it  is  self-evident  that  the  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  wet  way.  All  that  has  been  said  of  topaz 
is  likewise  applicable  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  pyknite. 
This  mineral,  which  occurs  at  the  Zinnwald,  in  Bohemia^  upon 
veins  of  tin-ore  situated  in  gneiss,  is  in  like  manner  found  con- 
verted into  steatite,  and  at  the  same  place  topaz  occurs  which  has 
undergone  conversion  into  steatite. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
BoRACic  Acid  and  Borates. 


The  gas  which  is  constantly  evolved  from  the  Suffioni  at 
Monte  Cerboli,  Castelnuovo,  Sasso,  &c.,  in  Tuscany,  was  found 
by  Pay  en  t  to  consist  of — 

Carbonic  acid  ....  ....  57*30 

Nitrogen  ....  ....  ....  34*81 

Oxygen     ....  ....  ....  6*57 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  ....  1*32 

10000 

The  substances  which  arc  condensed  and  carried  away  by  the 
vapour  are  water,  clay,  (?)  sulphates  of  lime,  ammonia,  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron,  hydrochloric  acid  and  organic  substance 
having  a  fishy  odour.  Sometimes  the  vapour  is  mixed  with  a 
little   boracic  acid,  and  wherever  it  penetrates   narrow  clefts  or 

•  Twenty  years  since,  Brewster  found  two  new  liquids  in  the  cavities  of 
crystallized  topaz  and  other  minerals.  One  of  these  liquids  is  very  volatile,  and  so 
expansible  that  for  tin*  same  increase  of  temperature  it  expands  twenty  time*  as 
much  as  water.  The  other  liquid  is  denser,  occupying  the  angles  and  narrow  parts 
of  the  cavities.  The  cavities  in  which  the  soluble  crystals  are  found  are  of  a 
different  kind, 

t  lilum  die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  G6  and  129. 

:;:  Annal  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.   3S^r.  V.  247. 
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porous  substances  sulphur  is  deposited.     The  temperature  of  the 
vapour  is  about  208°  or  212°  F. 

At  the  margin  of  the  lagunes^  around  which  the  vapour  issues^ 
a  saline  mass  is  deposited^  consisting  chiefly  of  boracic  acid,  and 
containing  besides  ammoniacal  salts,  borates  and  sulphates  of 
alumina  and  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Boracic  acid  was  discovered  in  the  Suffioni  in  1777  by  Peter 
Hoffer;  and  it  has  since  become  an  object  of  public  industry. 
Several  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  the  acid  were  made  in  the 
first  instance,  until  in  1818  de  Larderel*  contrived  a  mode  of 
condensing  the  vapour  containing  boracic  acid,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  employ  it  as  a  source  of  heat  for  evaporating  to  crystal- 
lization the  solution  of  boracic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  boracic  acid  obtained  in  1845  amounted  to 
885*000  kilogrammes,  and  in  the  following  year  to  1,000,000 
kilogrammes.! 

According  to  Wittstein's  analysis,  the  commercial  ivcid  con- 
tains 76'49  per  cent,  crystalline  boracic  acid,  and  23*51  per  cent, 
foreign  admixture,  consisting  of  sulpliates  of  ammonia,  magnesia, 
lime,  soda,  potash,  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, together  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphuric  acid,  silicic 
acid,  and  traces  of  organic  substances. 

Boracic  acid  is  easily  volatilized  by  water  vapour;  so  that  when 
a  solution  of  it  is  distilled  the  distillate  is  found  to  contain  a  little 
boracic  acid;  In  evaporating  a  solution  of  boracic  acid  at  a 
temperature  of  145°  F.,  I  found  that  some  of  the  acid  was 
deposited  upon  the  paper  with  which  the  dish  was  covered.  When 
the  crystalline  acid  is  dried  at  212^  F.,  and  a  current  of  dry  air 
passed  over  it  at  the  same  time,  a  small  quantity  is  sublimed. 

The  opinions  put  forward  by  Payen,  that  boracic  acid  ori- 
ginates either  from  the  action  of  water  vapour  upon  deposits  of  it 
at  great  depths  below  the  surface,  or  from  the  action  of  pea  water 
u]^K>n  sulphide  of  boron,  are  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  this  substance.  The  reactions  which  any  substance 
may  present,  cannot  be  taken  as  explanatory  of  geological  pheno- 
mena unless  the  substance  actually  occurs  in  a  native  state,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  particular  reactions  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  obtain  in  the  case  for  which  explanation  is  sought. 
Now  boracic  acid  is  never  met  with  in  a  free  state  in  any  rock ; 
it  is  known  only  as  a  deposit  from  hot  springs  or  from  vaporous 

•  Compt  rend,   xxiii,  No.  7. 

f  See  DaubeDy*8  descnption  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  2nd.  Ed.  p.  15C. 
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exlialations.  Besides  the  localities  already  mentioned^  it  is  found 
only  in  the  chief  crater  in  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands^ 
where  it  is  deposited  upon  sulphur  by  hot  water  vapour  issuiDg 
from  clefts^  and  generally  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  boracic  acid  could  be 
deposited  in  rocks  without  entering  into  combination  with  the 
bases  they  contain ;  and  the  assumption  that  sulphide  of  boron 
exists  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  wholly  without  foundation. 

According  to  Bolley,*  solution  of  borax  disengages  ammonia 
from  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Boracite  and  datolite 
give  the  same  reaction.  Now,  in  volcanic  regions  chloride  of 
ammonium  occurs  very  frequently  and  abundantly,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  boracic  acid  might  easily  be  accounted  for  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  some  mineral  containing  boracic  acid  existed  there 
likewise.  Borax  is  perfectly  decomposed  when  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  in  excess,  and  this  would  probably  be  the  case  with 
the  other  borates. 

The  borates  of  magnesia  loose  a  portion  of  boracic  acid,  toge- 
ther with  water  of  crystallization,  when  heated,  and  the  acid  may 
be  partially  separated  by  boiling  with  water  for  a  long  time. 
Water  distilled  from  borate  of  protoxide  of  iron  did  not  at  first 
contain  any  boracic  acid ;  but  when  the  distillation  was  continued 
to  dryness  the  last  portions  of  water  contained  an  appredable 
quantity  of  the  acid.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  solution  of  basic 
borate  of  soda  was  boiled  in  a  retort,  the  distillate  did  not  contain 
a  trace  of  boracic  acid,  even  when  the  salt  became  quite  dry. 
Therefore  all  borates  are  not  decomposed  by  water  vapour,  and 
least  of  all  those  which  are  basic. 

This  volatilization  of  boracic  acid  from  borates,  together  with 
the  vapour  of  water  of  crystallization,  would  probably  be  found 
more  general  if  experiments  were  made  upon  other  borates,  and 
would  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  boracic  acid  of  the  Suffioni 
in  Tuscany  and  Vulcano  originates  in  this  way 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rocks  containing  borates,  would 
yield  boracic  acid  to  water  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  espe- 
cially if  there  were  any  amount  of  pressure,  and  the  boracic  acid 
thus  separated,  would  come  to  the  surface  with  the  vapour 
of  water.  The  rocks  thus  acted  upon  may  contain  only  a  small 
quantity  of  borates,  since  in  the  Suffioni,  the  proportion  of  boracic 
acid  to  water  vapour  is  but  small. 

The   presence   of  sulphuretted   hydrogen   in   this  vapour  is 
*  Annal.  der  Cliemie  und  Pharmacie,  Izviii,  122. 
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probably  accidental.  The  vapour  contains  eulphates  and  organic 
substance^  bj  the  reaction  of  which  it  might  be  produced^  and  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  seems  to  show  that  this  has  taken  place. 
The  vapour  likewise  contains  oxygen,  which  is  present  both  in  sea 
water  and  in  that  of  springs,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  vapour 
may  have  been  formed  by  direct  oxidation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Again,  the  deposition  of  sulphur,  where  the  vapour 
penetrates  through  narrow  clefts,  shows  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
comes  quite  to  the  surface,  and  that  it  is  only  partially  oxidized 
daring  its  ascent.  The  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  clefls  is  converted  into  gypsum  to  a  considerable  thickness 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  especially  at  the  lagunes  of  Monte  Cerboli, 
and  of  Castelnuovo.* 

The  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  (8*5  per  cent) 
in  the  boracic  acid  of  commerce  is  surprising.  This  ammonia  is  no 
doubt  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances. 

It  would  seem  that  the  substances  present  in  the  vapour  of  the 
Suffioni  are  produced  at  no  very  great  depth  below  the  surface, 
for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lago  de  Monte  Kotondo,  a 
temperature  of  212°  F.  has  been  found  to  exist  at  from  45  to  60 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  processes  of  chemical  alteration  taking  place  beneath  the 
crater  of  Vulcano  may,  according  to  the  statements  of  Hoffmann, 
depend  upon  conditions  very  similar  to  those  existing  in  Tuscany. 
There,  likewise,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  associated  with  the 
boracic  acid,  and  it  would  appear,  in  much  greater  quantity,  since 
the  fissures  through  which  the  vapour  issues  are  thickly  lined  with 
sulphur,  which  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  collected  for  sale. 
The  occurrence  of  druses  and  incrustations  of  gypsum,  as  well  as 
the  vitriol  and  clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  likewise 
prove  the  partial  oxidation  of  sulphur.f 

The  effects  of  water  vapour  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
are  shown  in  the  rocks  decomposed  throughout  their  entire  mass, 
though  still  retaining  their  coherence  and  solidity.  Even  hard 
black  obsidian  is  converted  into  a  snow-white  compact  claystone, 
in  which  a  few  brilliant  black  grains  are  distributed,  while  sulphur 
is  deposited  in  the  clefts  either  in  masses  or  druses. 

Even  at  depths  where  the  oxidation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
cannot  take  place  at  all,  or  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  where 

*  Bullet.  Geol.  vi,  147. 

f  The  very  profitable  factory  at  that  place  yields  daily,  besides  boracic  acid 
and  chloride  of  ammoniiim,  about  1,700  pounds  of  refined  sulphur,  and  about  600 
pounds  of  pure  alum.    Hoffmann,  0^.  oit.  p.  168.J 
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consequently  the  decomposing  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not 
exorcised^  it  is  probable  that  minerals  containing  boracic  acid  may 
still  be  unable  to  withstand  the  action  of  water  vapour,  particularly 
if  the  temperature  is  above  the  boiling  point. 

These  exhalations  may  occur  wherever  water  vapour  comes  in 
contact  with  rocks  containing  borates  susceptible  of  decomposition ; 
for  when  water  penetrates  to  a  depth  where  the  temperature  is 
sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  vapour,  boracic  acid  would  be 
extracted  from  such  rocks,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  an  exhalation 
at  the  surface.  Volcanic  regions  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  this 
phenomenon ;  because  the  strata  being  fissured  to  great  depths, 
admit  of  a  copious  penetration  of  water  downwards,  and  because 
a  high  temperature  frequently  exists  at  moderate  depths  below 
the  surface,  as  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  owing  probably  to  the 
presence  of  ignited  remains  of  former  lava  streams. 

The  water  vapour  of  the  lagunes  of  Monte  Cerboli  issues  from 
fissures  in  limestone.  The  fummachiaj  at  the  Possera,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Cicina,  descending  from  Castclnuovo,  are  surrounded 
chiefly  by  greyish-blue  plastic  clay.  The  hill  separating  the  fum- 
machiae  from  the  Possera  consists  of  compact  limestone.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  this  river  columns  of  vapour  issue  from  tilted 
strata  of  limestone  with  a  loud  hissing  noise.  At  the  equally 
great  fummachice  of  Castclnuovo  the  predominating  rock  is 
compact  granular  sandstone,  with  marly  cement  alternating  with 
thick  strata  of  slate,  marl,  and  clay ;  and  covered  towards  the  east 
with  limestone.  Here  the  furamachia)  are  situated  in  a  narrow 
row  as  if  upon  a  fissure,  probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Hoffmann,*  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  descriptions,  dis- 
tinctly observed,  while  looking  down  from  the  height,  that  these 
fummachia)  and  those  of  Monte  Cerboli  are  situated  upon 
different  declivities  of  the  same  hill,  and  probably  upon  the  same 
fissure.  They  both  yield  boracic  acid.  H.  Coquardf  states  that 
many  other  furamachia;  occur  in  the  woods  south-west  of  Serra- 
zano,  and  are  distributed  over  an  extent  from  28*^  27'  to  28°  40' 
long,  and  43°  10'  to  43°  15'  lat. 

The  opinion  that  boracitc  exists  in  the  limestone  rocks  from 
which  the  Suffioni  issue  is  not  liable  to  much  objection.  Its 
occurrence  in  gypsum  and  anhydrite  renders  this  view  more 
probable,  since  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
vapour  presupposes  the  presence  of  sulphates,  of  which  sulphate 

•  Karsten  and  v,  Dccliou'a  Arcliiv.  xii,  19. 
t  BuUet.  Gcol.  vi,  U7. 
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of  Hmc  occurs  most  frequently.  Moreover,  since  the  compounds 
of  boracic  acid  and  magnesia  wlien  exposed  to  heat  lose  their 
boracic  acid  together  with  water  of  crystallization ;  anhydrous 
boracite  might,  by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  water  vapour, 
yield  its  boracic  acid;  more  especially  if  carbonic  acid  were 
present,  as  in  the  Suffioni,  for  its  affinity  for  magnesia  would 
facilitate  the  decomposition. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  exhalations  of  boracic  acid ' 
arc  limited  to  the  phenomena  at  present  known  in  Tuscany  and 
Vulcano.  They  no  doubt  occur  wherever  hot  water  vapour 
traverses  rocks  containing  borates;  but  since  the  exhalation  of 
hot  vapour  is  peculiar  to  volcanic  regions,  it  may  be  that  boracic 
acid  occurs  in  like  manner  only  in  these  localities.  During  vol- 
canic eruptions  boracic  acid  may  be  carried  into  the  atmosphere 
in  a  proportionately  large  quantity,  and  be  again  brought  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  rain. 

Several  physical  characters  of  the  Suffioni  with  which  we  have 
been  made  acquainted  by  Lardercl  are  worthy  of  notice.  When 
the  lagunes  are  so  deep  that  the  vapour  is  unable  to  overcome  the 
pressure  of  the  column  of  water  it  takes  some  other  way  of 
escape  where  the  resistance  is  less.  In  this  way  the  vapour  some- 
times disappears  entirely  at  a  spot  where  it  has  been  evolved 
regularly  for  as  much  as  a  year,  and  appears  again  at  a  distance 
of  90  or  100  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  the  lagunes  vary  very  much.  The  smaller 
ones  are  generally  a  hundred  feet  in  circumference  and  four  feet 
deep.  There  are  some,  however,  which  have  a  circumference  of 
five  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  feet,  with  a  depth  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  feet.  The  latter  contain  several  openings  from 
which  the  vapour  ascends,  from  three  or  five  to  fifteen.  At  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  feet  the  vapour  will  have  a  temperature  of 
nearly  212°  F.,  and  therefore  it  must  come  from  a  depth  where 
there  is  at  least  this  temperature. 

The  following  minerals  contain  boracic  acid: — tourmaline, 
from  2  to  12  per  cent. ;  axinite,  from  2  to  6  per  cent. ;  datholite — 
borate  of  lime  with  silicate  of  lime, — botryolite,  borax,  boracite — 
borate  of  magnesia, — hydro-boracite — borate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
In  the  arid  plains  of  Iquique,  in  South  America,  delicate  snow-white 
crystals  of  hydrated  borate  of  lime  are  found  in  large  quantity.* 

Tourmaline  is  the  only  mineral  containing  boracic  acid,  that 
occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  especially  granite;  the  others  occur 

*  Sillimaa*d  Journ.  Ixvii,  215. 
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imrtly  on  dykes,  in  clefts,  and  drusy  cavities, — axinite  and  datho- 
litc; — partly  in  magnetic  iron  ore— datholite  and  botryolite, — 
partly  imbedded  in  gypsum  and  anhydrite — boracite.  The  fact 
tliat  boracite  was  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  a  depth  of 
about  1,400  feet  in  the  bore,  previously  mentioned,  at  Stass- 
furth  may  bo  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind  of  occurrence.* 
Borax,  or  tinkal,  is  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mapin  Monta-bi,  in  Thibet.  All  these  minerals 
present  such  evident  indications  of  having  been  formed  in  the  wet 
way  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  any  other 
evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion,  more  particularly  as  traces  of 
boracic  acid  have  recently  been  detected  in  the  water  of  the 
Kochbrunnen,  at  Wiesbaden,  in  that  of  the  E^aiserquelle,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,t  and  in  that  of  the  Schlossbrunnen,  at  Carlsbad.! 
A  much  larger  quantity  has  likewise  been  found  in  the  water  dT 
the  springs  at  Olette,  in  the  Pyrenees.  §  There  is,  myoreoYer, 
reason  to  expect  that  many  more  such  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  boracic  acid  will  be  made  known  now  that  attention  is  directed 
to  it,  for  the  borates  of  the  earthy  and  metallic  bases  are  to  a 
certain  extent  soluble.  Judging  from  analogy,  boracic  acid  must 
be  considered  to  exist  in  the  water  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea.  The 
quantity,  however,  would  be  very  small,  and  probably  would  escape 
detection.  The  boracite  associated  with  gypsum  and  with  rock 
salt  cannot  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source  than  sea 
water.  With  regard  to  tourmaline,  its  mode  of  formation  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  constituents  of  granite  of  which  mention 
will  be  made  subsequently.  The  separation  of  boracic  acid  during 
the  alteration  of  tourmaline  is  evidenced  by  the  comparison  of  the 
composition  of  this  mineral  and  that  of  the  minerals  which  are 
pseudomorphous  after  it,  such  as  mica,  chlorite,  and  steatite. 
Bammelsbeg  analyzed  such  a  pseudomorphous  mica,  and  found 
that  it  contained  no  boracic  acid.  Chlorite  and  steatite  do  not 
contain  cither  boracic  acid  or  alkalies;  so  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  the  production  of  these  minerals  by  alteration 
of  tourmaline,  the  boracic  acid  and  alkalies  were  separated  in 
combination.  In  the  alteration  of  soda  into  mica  tourmaline, 
therefore,  borate  of  soda  would  be  separated;  for  only  very  minute 
quantities  of  either  boracic  acid  or  soda  are  found  in  mica. 

•  Karsten. — Archiv.  fur  Mineral ogie,  xxi,  491. 

t  Frescnius  and  Wildenstein. — Journ.  fur  praktische  Chemie,  xlv,  133. 

X  Communicated  by  M.  Gottl,  in  Carlsbad. 

§  Peligot— L'Institut.  1863,  No.  196. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
Phosphates. 

The  following  minerals  contain  or  consist  of  phosphates:* — 
Apatite^  the  most  frequent  native  phosphate ;  it  occurs  in  granite, 
hornblende  rock,  granular  limestone,  talcose-,  micaceous-,  chloritic-, 
and  carboniferous  schist ;  in  dolerite,  nepheline  rock,  basalt,  glassy 
felspar  rock,  and  in  lava ;  likewise  in  metalliferous  veins  traversing 
granite,  diorite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  clay-slate,  and  in  beds  of 
magnetic  iron  ore.f  The  smaU  green  granules  in  the  chalk  of 
Cape  la  Neve,  consist  of  apatite,  according  to  Berthier.  J 

Phosphorite,  or  the  earthy  variety  of  apatite,  frequently  occurs 
in  beds,  distinctly  indicating  deposition  from  water.  It  is  found 
at  Pilgrimsreuth,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Fustelgebirge,  in  layers 
two  or  three  inches  thick  in  a  sandy  clay,  beneath  bituminous 
shale,  constituting  the  underlying  strata  of  brown  coal.  This 
phosphorite  is  much  more  impure  than  that  which  occurs  in  nests 
in  the  basalt  of  the  same  locality,  and  contains  fluorine.  §  There 
is  near  Hanau,  a  layer  of  phosphorite,  four  or  five  inches  thick, 
imderlying  a  soil  composed  of  disintegrated  dolerite.  C.  Bromeis 
is  of  opinion  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  was  derived  by  decompo- 
sition, from  basalt  and  dolerite,  which  in  the  unaltered  state 
contain  apatite.  ||  Krantz  found  on  the  surface  of  trachyte-con- 
glomerate on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Siebengebirge,  pieces 
of  compact  granular  phosphorite,  containing  in  small  drusy  cavities, 
transparent  crystals  of  apatite.  Neither  fluorine  nor  chlorine 
could  be  detected  in  this  apatitcIT  In  the  island  of  Ascension, 
stalactitic  masses  of  impure  phosphate  of  lime,  occur  in  basalt  near 
guano,**  Arom  which  it  is  probably  derived.  At  Logrossan  in 
Estremadura,  phosphorite  occurs  as  a  rock. ft 

*  The  metallic  phosphates  will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the 
formation  of  metalliferous  veins. 

t  The  apatite  of  America  is  especially  remarkable.  In  the  district 
Hanemand  (New  York),  a  crystal  has  been  found,  measuring  a  foot  in  length, 
and  weighing  eighteen  pounds.  See  n.  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  etc.  1849, 
p.  808. 

X  Schweigger*s  Journal,  xxxiii,  469. 

§  Nauck  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  geologischi?n  Gesellschaft,  ii,  40. 

1  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  Ixxix,  1. 

1[  Yerhandlungen  des  naturhistorischen  Yereins  der  preussischen  Eheiu^ 
lande,  &c.    Jahrgang,  ix,  p.  583. 

**  Darwin,  Travels.    German  Translation,  i,  0. 

it  L'lnstitnt.  1846,  No.  673. 
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The  following  phosphatic  miccnls  are  of  mncli  rarer  occur- 
rence :  dihydrite — hydrared  phosphate  of  lime; — magnesian 
apatite — phosphate  of  lime  with  phc^hate  of  magnesia,  chlorides 
fluorides,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  Ural :  wagnerite — f^osphate 
of  magnesia,  with  fluoride  of  mapiesium — in  the  clefts  of  a  Teiy 
friable  clavslate  at  Werfen  in  the  Saltzburg  Alps;  lazulite — 
phosphate  of  alumina,  with  phot^phates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron — ^in  clefts  of  clay-*late :  phosphate  of  alomina, 
in  a  cavity  of  a  Tolcanic  rock  in  Bourbon;  warellite  and 
kakonine — phosphate  of  alumina,  with  fluoride  of  aluminum — ^in 
granite,  and  in  clefts  in  clay-slate,  silicious-slate,  sandstone,  brown 
hematite,  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  dolomite  underlying 
the  erupted  masses  round  VesuTius;  gibbsite — amorphous  hydrated 
phosphate  of  alumina — in  an  abandoned  iron  mine"^  in  Richmond, 
Afassachusets ;  calaite — a  compound  of  wayellite  and  ^bbsite — ^in 
clefts  in  clay-slate  ;t  amblygonite— ^phosphates  of  alumina  and 
lithia,  or  soda,  with  fluorides  of  aluminum  and  lithium,  or  sodium — 
in  the  granite  of  Chursdorf,  in  Saxony ;  phosphate  of  yttrium,  with 
traces  of  fluorine,  in  a  dyke  in  coarse  grained  granite ;  cryptolite — 
phosphate  of  cerium,  with  some  prot03dde  of  iron — ^imbedded  in 
the  compact  apatite  of  Arendal  ;X  monazite — ^probably  phosphates 
of  cerium,  lanthanum,  etc — and  monazitoite,  in  a  species  of 
granite ;  edwardsite,  and  sordawalite. 

Phosphoric  acid  may  frequently  be  detected  chenucally,  in 
rocks  which  do  not  present  any  indications  of  phosphatic  minerals ; 
and  now  that  we  have  in  molybdate  of  ammonia  such  a  delicate 
test  for  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  probable  that  its  existence  will  be 
recognized  in  many  rocks  where  it  was  not  suspected. 

Upon  the  ground  that  almost  all  rocks  yield,  by  their  disin- 
tegration, soil,  which  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  capable  of 
affording  nutriment  to  plants,  and  would  therefore  in  all  probability 
contain  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  so  generally  essential  for  the 
growth  of  plants,  Fownes  §  examined  several  crystalline  and 
volcanic  rocks,  for  phosphoric  acid.  He  considered  that  it  would 
exist  in  the  state  of  phosphate  of  alumina,  and  as  this  substance 
is  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  while  most  silicates  are  not  dissolved  by 
them,  he  hoped  to  extract  the  phosphate  of  alumina  by  this  means. 

•  Hermann.  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie,  xlvii,  1. 

t  Likowiso  peganito  and  fischerite,  which,  like  calaite,  are  hydrates  of  the 
same  phoAphato  of  alumina. 

t  Wiihlcr,  in  tho  Gcittingischen  gclehrten  Anzeigen,  1845,  p.  19. 

§  On  tho  cxiHtcnco  of  phosphoric  acid  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  Edin.  New 
Philoi.  Joum.  1844,  p.  240. 
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He  examined: — 1,  porcelain  clay  from  Dartmoor: — 2^  lava  from 
the  Bhine^  probably  that  of  Niedermendig : — 3,  trachyte  from 
the  Drachenfels: — 4,  lava  from  Vesuvius: — 5,  basalt  from 
Cavedale  in  Derbyshire : — 6,  basalt  from  Dudley : — 7,  old  porphy- 
ritic  lava,  containing  numerous  crystals  of  hornblende,  from 
Vesuvius: — 8,  tufa  from  Vesuvius; — 9,  hornblende  rock,  from 
Arendal. 

The  indications  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  first  four  rocks,  were 
unequivocal ;  in  5  and  6,  they  were  slighter,  but  indubitable ;  in 
the  lava,  7,  less  than  in  8  and  9. 

Kersten*  and  Elsnerf  examined  several  of  these  rocks,  but 
failed  in  detecting  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  basalt  of  the  Blaue- 
Koppe,  at  the  Meissncr,  Deck  found  J  a  mineral,  having  the 
composition  of  apatite,  and,  according  to  Bergmann,  §  the  lava  of 
Niedermendig,  contains  I'S  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Bammelsberg,  ||  the  basalt  of  Engelhaus,  near  Carlsbad, 
contains  0*44  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  He  considers  that  the 
acid  is  combined  with  lime,  as  apatite. 

The  luxuriant  vegetation  covering  the  numerous  basaltic,  and 
lava  hills,  round  the  Laacher  See,  furnishes  indirect  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these  rocks.  A  rock,  upon 
which  has  been  produced,  during  ages,  vast  quantities  of  timber, 
chiefly  beech,  in  the  ash  of  which  there  is  phosphate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  peroxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  alumina, 
amounting,  according  to  Hartwig,  to  10*1  per.  cent.,  must  contain 
phosphoric  acid,  for  there  is  no  other  source  whence  it  has  been 
derived.  The  same  circumstance  is  presented  in  the  Sieben- 
gebirge.  Without  the  evidence  of  analysis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  trachyte  of  Drachenfels,  contains  phosphoric  acid.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  plants  growing  upon  rocks, 
without  the  aid  of  manure,  will  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  presence  in  those  rocks  of  substances,  whose  amount  in  the 
rocks  is  too  minute  to  be  recognized  directly. 

The  presence  of  apatite  in  the  lava  above  mentioned,  is  less 
remarkable,  since  a  couple  of  very  fine  apatite  crystals  were  found  If 
in  a  volcanic  bomb,  from  the  shore  of  the  Laacher  See,  not  very 
far  from  the  lava  stream  at  Niedermendig.     Apatite  likewise 

*  Jonrn.  fur  prakt.  Chem.  xxxiv,  366. 

•f*  Ibid.,  XXXV,  315. 

t  Chem.  Gaz.  1848,  p.  344. 

§  Kar8ten*8  and  v.  Dechen*B  Archiv.  xxi,  41. 

II  Handworterbuch,  Suppl.  iv,  16. 

il  Noggerath.  Die  Gebirge  in  Rheinland  Wcstpbalen,  i,  366. 
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occurs  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  one  of  the  lava  streams  at  Vesuvius, 
below  Monte  di  Somma.  Since,  moreover,  this  mineral  is  found 
in  basalt,  and  very  frequently  in  granite,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
possibility  of  phosphoric  acid  being  present  in  the  basalt  examined 
by  Fownes,  and  in  porcelain  clay,  which  may  originate  from 
granite,  containing  apatite.  The  observation  of  Breithaupt,  and 
Harkort,  that  some  species  of  felspar,  contain  phosphoric  acid* 
besides  fluorine,  may  also  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  trachyte. 

Of  the  lavas  of  Bhia,  Vesuvius,  Monte  Nuovo,  Arso,  Strom* 
boli,  and  of  Hecla,  and  other  volcanoes  in  Iceland,  there  are 
fourteen  analyses,  part  of  them  made  by  trustworthy  chemists, 
but  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
instance,  probably,  however,  it  was  not  looked  for. 

In  consequence  of  the  interest  that  the  results  obtained  by 
Fownes,  have,  in  relation  to  agricultural  chemistry,  Sullivan  f  was 
induced  to  examine  several  rocks  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  succeeded 
in  detecting  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  granite,  from  the 
Odenwald,  and  from  Scotland.  Gneiss  from  the  Odenwald,  was 
found  to  contain  so  much,  as  to  be  recognizable  by  the  reaction 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Chloritic  schist  contained  a  sensible 
quantity ;  augite,  and  porphyry,  more  than  a  trace.  Basalt,  from 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  contained  so  much,  that  it  could  be 
precipitated  as  ammonia  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Two  ounces  of 
diorite,  containing  augite,  from  the  Lahnthal,  gave  enough  to  be 
recognized  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  variety  of  hyperstbene 
occurring  in  the  diorite  from  the  Lahnthal,  contained  traces ;  the 
trap  of  Norderland,  belonging  to  greenstone,  a  variable  quantity ; 
the  phonolite  of  the  Rhone,  somewhat  more  than  a  trace ;  phonolite 
tuff  of  the  same  locality,  the  pumice  of  the  Laacher  See,  and  the 
obsidian  of  Lipari,  a  large  quantity ;  the  mica  of  Spessart,  very 
little;  Russian  mica,  more;  crystallized  hornblende,  very  small 
traces;  crystallized  augite,  from  the  Rhone,  traces;  olivine,  from 
the  Vogelsberg,  so  much  as  to  be  recognizable,  by  means  of  nitrate 
of  silver;  sodalite,  from  Vesuvius,  traces;  lepidolite,  so  much 
that  it  must  have  been  an  essential  constituent  of  the  mineraL 
East  Indian  tinkal  contains  a  very  large  quantity,  sometimes  aa 
much  as  2*33  per  cent.;  datholite,J  from  Andreasberg  (Harz), 
and  from  North  America,  traces. 

•  Poggendorff  Ann.  ix,  182. 

t  Journ.  fiir  prakt.  Chemie,  xxxvi,  251. 

t  The  occurrence  of  phosphoric  acid  together  with  horacioaoid,  natwally 
suggest  that  it  may  exist  in  the  Suffioni  and  in  other  minerals  containing  boracic 
acid. 
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Thomson*  has  likewise  ascertained  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
acid,  in  most  earthy  minerals. 

The  circumstance  that  phosphoric  acid  is  associated  with 
fluorine  in  minerals,  led  Berzelius  to  the  discovery  of  phosphates 
of  lime  and  alumina  in  the  water,  and  deposits  of  the  hot  springs 
at  Carlsbad.t  The  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  these,  would  yield 
55*6  pounds  of  apatite  yearly.  Since  that  time,  phosphoric  acid 
has  been  found  in  the  water  of  numerous  mineral,  and  fresh  springs. 
The  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  in  the  water 
of  an  artesian  well  at  Wildegg,  in  the  Canton  Argau  (Switzerland), 
is  nearly  five  times  greater  than  in  the  water  of  the  Carlsbad 
springs.  Phosphate  of  lime  must  be  regarded  as  present  in  all 
water  running  into  the  sea ;  it  has  already  been  detected  in  the 
water  of  the  Dee,  and  of  the  Don ;  and  it  will  most  likely  be  found 
in  the  water  of  all  rivers.  Phosphate  of  lime  has  been  shown  to 
be  present  in  sea  water,  by  Clemm|  and  Forchhammer.§ 

The  solubility  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  carbonated  water,  was 
ascertained  in  the  following  experiments,  by  introducing  the  finely 
powdered  substance  into  water,  and  passing  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  it  for  several  hours.  The  weight  of  the  dissolved 
substance  was  always  determined  in  the  anhydrous  condition. 

Water  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid. 

Apatite  dinolves  in  ....            ,...            ....            ....  393,000  parts. 

Apatite,  after  brisk  agitation  with  the  liquid,  in    ....  96,570  „ 

Artificial  neutral  phosphate,  freshly  precipitated,  in  1,503  „ 

Same  salt,  after  thorough  drying  in  air,  in             ....  2,042  „ 

Artificial  basic  phosphate,  freshly  precipitated,  in....  1,102||  „ 

Same  salt,  after  thorough  drying  in  air,  in             ....  6,432  „ 

M      M      »      ignition,  in      ...«             ....             ....  13,115  „ 

Burnt  bones,  which  had  been 'exposed  for  severM)      2  823<r 
years,  and  had  absorbed  carbonic  acid  ....J        '      ^'  " 

Fresh  ox  bones,  in  shavings     ....  ....  ....       4,610**,. 

„  „        after  being  digested  for  eighteen)       .  ^q^ 

days  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid       ..../        '         " 

*  In  the  German  edition  I  have  brought  forward  probable  reasons  why 
phosphoric  acid  has  been  found  in  the  rocks  mentioned  in  some  instances,  but 
no  tin  others. 

t  Gilbert's  Annaien,  Ixxiv,  136. 

i  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie,  xxxiv,  185. 

§  Berzelius,  Jahresbericht,  xxvi,  393. 

11  Lassaigne — Comptes  rendus,  xxiii,  1019 — ^found  it  dissolved  in  1333  parts. 

%  According  to  Liebig — Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  Ixi,  128 — only  1,508 
parts  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  are  required. 

••  Uasaigne— Joum.  Ghim.  Mdd.  3  8^.  iii,  u,  and  iv,  636— found  6/)24  parts 
necessafy  for  Mlution. 
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Water  Mhirmled 
with  carbonic  add. 
Tho  same,  after  being  digested  in  the  water  for  the)       o  ori 
same  time  ....  ....  ....  ....)         *^      ** 

Boiled  ox  bones,  after  being  digested  in  the  water)       ^  ^. 
for  the  same  time ....  ....  ....  ..../        *  •* 

Fossil  bones  that  had  been  buried  at  least  thirty  years      6,400*  „ 

Ivory  shaving,  without  agitation  ....  ....      86,620    ,| 

„     filings,  shaken....  ....  ....  ....        8,162    ^ 

,}  jj  I,         ...•  ••••  ••«.  ••.•  0|3KlV      y, 

Tlicso  results  show  how  remarkably  the  solubility  of  phosphate 
of  Ihne  varies,  according  to  its  source,  and  the  kind  of  admixtures 
present.  Apatite  requires  356  times  as  much  liquid  for  its 
solution,  as  the  same  salt  artificially  prepai'cd ;  but  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  apatite  is  a  compound  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
chloride,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  which  behaves  towards  water^ 
differently  from  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  greater  solubility  of  bones  than  of  apatite  is  a  very  wise 
arrangement.  Tho  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  grown  ox,  will  have 
been  transferred  within  a  few  years,  from  the  soil,  through  plants, 
into  the  structure  of  the  animal,  and  if  its  bones  were  as  sparingly 
soluble  as  apatite,  a  very  long  interval  would  elapse  before  the 
phosphate  were  again  returned  to  the  soil.  We  may  suppose  a 
bone  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  lying  upon  the  ground,  to  come  in 
contact  with  as  nuich  meteoric  water,  in  three  or  four  hundred 
years,  as  would  sufticc  for  its  complete  solution,  provided  the 
water  were  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  Meteoric  water, 
however,  contains  very  little  carbonic  acid ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  considerable  quantity  is  generated  in  the  processes  of 
putrefaction,  which  take  place  in  the  soil ;  and  although  this  would 
aid  in  effecting  the  solution  of  the  bones,  still  a  much  longer  time 
would  be  requisite  in  most  instances,  for  perfect  solution  of  bones.f 

It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  basic  phosphate  of  lime  dissolves 
in  3150  parts  of  watc^r,  containing  iV  by  weight  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  prcHcncc)  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  increases  the 
solubility  still  more.    Now,  since  chloride  of  sodium  is  so  frequently 

*  Lassaigne— Cliiin.  ^f  dd.  3  S(fr.  iii,  ii,  and  iv — found  that  hones  which  had 
been  probably  twenty  years  under  ground  required  only  3,333  parts  of  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 

t  Since  the  solubility  of  phosphate  of  lime  depends  upon  tho  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  it  follows  tliat  bone  requires  for  solution  ten  parts  of 
carbonic  acid.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  cai'bonic  acid  requisite  for  the  solution  of 
bones  is  by  no  means  large ;  and  in  situations  where  carbonic  acid  is  copiously 
and  continuonsly  evolved  in  putrefaction,  their  solution  may  take  place  rapidly. 
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present  in  water,  ita  solvent  relation  to  phosphate  of  lime  will 
be  proportionably  greater ;  and  it  would  be  particularly  interesting 
to  ascertain  whether  the  solubility  of  apatite  is  affected  by  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  occurrence  of  apatite  in  granite,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks,  usually  regarded  as  of  igneous  origin,  as  well  as  in  lava,  etc,, 
which  is  undoubtedly  an  igneous  rock,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that 
apatite  was  formed  in  the  same  manner.  With  regard  to  its 
occurrence  in  granite,  I  made  the  following  experiments,  at  a  time 
when  I  still  considered  granite  to  be  an  igneous  rock. 

Equal  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  soda 
were  submitted  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
insufficient  however  to  effect  fusion.  The  cold  mass,  treated  with 
boiling  water,  yielded  phosphate  of  soda ;  showing  that  at  a  red 
heat  the  two  salts  suffered  mutual  decomposition. 

Finely  powdered  granite  (100  parts),  ignited  with  basic 
phosphate  of  lime  (15  parts),  gave  a  mass  from  which  boiling 
water  did  not  extract  anything.  When  the  granite  was  ignited 
with  15  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  soluble 
portion  of  the  resulting  mass  extracted  by  boiling  water,  only  a 
trace  of  insoluble  phosphate — probably  phosphate  of  iron — was 
found  in  the  residue. 

Lastly,  when  anhydrous  phosphate  of  soda  and  silicate  of  lime, 
in  equal  parts,  were  ignited,  and  the  soluble  portion  of  the  mass 
extracted  by  hot  water,  a  residue  was  left,  amounting  to  59*35  per 
cent.,  and  consisting  of  25*52  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  and  33'83 
silica,  and  silicate  of  lime. 

These  experiments  show  that  when  silica,  alkalies,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  lime,  are  present  in  a  melted  mass,  the  latter  two  will  be 
separated  as  phosphate  of  lime.  The  apatite  in  lava  may  therefore 
have  crystallized  during  the  solidification  of  the  mass.  It  cannot 
be  determined  whether  this  has  been  the  case,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  likely,  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  lava  was  not  gradually 
dissolved  by  water,  from  which  it  crystallized  as  apatite.  This 
mode  of  formation  is  rendered  still  more  prol)able  by  the  fact  that 
apatite  is  foimd  only  in  old  porous  lava,  wliilc  lava,  in  which  it  is 
not  recognizable  mineralogically,  yields  by  disintegration,  soil, 
capable  of  supporting  the  growth  of  plants  containing  phosphoric 
acid,  as  well  as  the  lava  which  evidently  contains  apatite.  More- 
over, if  it  were  possible  for  apatite  to  crystallize  out  of  melted 
lava,  it  would  probably  be  found  in  the  most  recent  lava  streams ; 
especially  as  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  be 
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greater  in  recefit  lava,  than  in  the  older  kinds.  Again,  the 
phosphate  of  lime  in  plants  growing  upon  lava  most  have  been 
extracted  by  water ;  through  which  medium  alone  the  inorganic 
constituents  are  transferred  to  the  plant  organism.* 

The  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  mixed  widi  fresh  precipitated 
phosphate  of  lime^  gives,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  when  the  mass  is  well  washed,  there  remains  a 
compound  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  containing 
two  equivalents  of  chloride  of  calcium  more  than  there  is  in  chloi^ 
apatite. 

The  fact  that  phosphoric  acid  undergoes  modification  when  its 
salts  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat,  would  seem  to  be 
available  for  ascertaining  whether  phosphatic  minerals  have  been 
formed  under  the  action  of  heat  or  otherwise.  Upon  this  ground, 
Bousingaultf  was  of  opinion  that  the  phosphates  occurring  in  the 
crystalline  rocks  would  probably  contain  pyro-phosphoric  a(»d; 
while  those  in  more  recent  rocks  would  contain  the  tribasic  acid : 
his  experiments,  however,  have  not  borne  out  this  conjecture. J 

By  passing  vapour  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  over  lime  at  a 
red  heat,  and  treating  the  resulting  mass  with  water  and  acetic 
acid  successively,  Daubree§  obtained  a  granular  powder,  having 
the  composition  of  chlorapatite,  and  presenting  under  the  micro- 
scope the  crystalline  form  of  that  mineral.  But  such  experi- 
ments, however  interesting  they  may  be  in  some  respects,  have  no 
value  for  geology,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  conditions  are 
likely  to  have  been  in  existence,  and  in  this  instance  there  is  not 
the  slightest  probability  that  chloride  of  phosphorus  has  played 
any  part  in  the  formation  of  minerals.  Chlorine  and  phosphorus 
are  substances  whose  isolation  involves  complicated  and  highly 
artificial  operations,  which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  im- 
possible in  the  chemistry  of  geology. 

C.  Boedeker  ||  found  that  when  a  portion  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 

*  Researches  that  have  been  made  by  Lassaigne — Joam.  Cliim.  M^d.  3  S^r. 
iv,  534  ;  and  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  3  S^r.  xxv,  346 — show  that  phosphate  of 
lime  is  conveyed  into  the  plant  organism  by  water  'saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Dumas — Coropteslrendus — xxiii   1018 — holds  the  same  opinion. 

t  Ann.  de  chim.  et  de  phys.  Iv,  185. 

X  In  the  German  edition— i,  701  and  702 — I  have  shown  that  the  examina- 
tion of  phosphatic  minerals  cannot  determine  whether  they  have  been  formed  by 
fusion,  or  in  the  wet  way. 

§  Ann.  dee  Mines.  4  S^r.  xix,  684. 

II  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  Ixix,  206. 
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by  a  slight  excess  of  phosphate  of  soda,  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
remaining  portion,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which  after  two  days 
appears  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  very  thin  tabular 
rhombic  prisms. 

By  passing  carbonic  acid  through  water  in  which  fresh  preci- 
pitated phosphate  of  lime  was  suspended,  Percys'  obtained  on 
evaporation  of  the  dear  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  fine 
scales.  Thb  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  that  obtained  by 
Bcedeker,  consists  of  two  equivalents  of  lime  with  one  equivalent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  five  equivalents  of  water. 

Both  these  processes  have  geological  interest,  because  they 
furnish  crystalline  hydrated  phosphate  of  lime,  and  because  they 
may,  with  some  modification,  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  rocks. 
Percy  obtained  by  the  same  method  phosphate  of  magnesia  in 
beautiful  crystals,  which  effloresced  in  warm  air;  it  was  not, 
however,  analysed. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  a  singular  anomaly  that  no  instances 
were  known  either  of  pseudomorphous  apatite  or  of  other  pseudo- 
morphous  minerals  after  apatite.  However,  pseudomorphous 
apatite  after  an  unknown  mineral,  has  been  made  known  by 
Zippe ;  it  occurs  in  the  Schlaggenwald  in  Bohemia.  In  one  speci- 
men of  this  apatite  Breithaupt  recognized  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Iron  pyrites  occurs  in  the  beds  of  tin  ore  of  the  same 
locality ;  but  notwithstanding  its  easy  conversion  into  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  the  solubility  of  this  substance,t  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  water  could  have  brought  phosphate  of  lime  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  have  retained  the  form  of  such  a  soluble  salt. 
Sillim  t  states,  that  in  his  collection  there  are  specimens  of  pseu- 
domorphous apatite  after  pyromorphite  from  the  Chur-prinz  mine 
at  Freiberg ;  but  he  does  not  give  any  further  description  of  them. 

Apatite  is  anhydrous,  while  both  the  artificial  basic  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  has  the  same  composition,  and  the  neutral  phos- 
phate of  lime  are  hydrated.  Dihydrite  is  an  instance  of  an 
hydrated  native  phosphate.  The  presence  of  water  in  any 
mineral  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  mineral  cannot  have 
been  formed  by  fusion,  especially  when  that  water  may  be 
expelled  by  a  gentle  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  can- 
not be  inferred  that  anhydrous  minerals  must  be  products  of 

•  Phil.  Mag.  3  Ser.,  xxvi,  194. 

-f  Blnm.  Zweiter  Nachtrag  zn  den  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  137- 

X  Neues  Jahrbuch  fUr  Mineralogie,  &c.  1840,  p.  388. 
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fij/^ion,  because  some  salts  crystallize  from  water  solutions  in  the 
anhydrous  state. 

Next  to  lioic^  alumina  is  found  most  frequently  in  combination 
with  |ihosphoric  acid.  In  a  few  minerals  phosphoric  acid  is  found 
in  a>nibination  with  alumina  and  other  bases  together.  Ambly- 
gonitc  is  the  only  mineral  in  which  phosphate  of  alumina  is  an- 
}jydrou:«.  In  waveUite^  gibbsite,  lazulite,  calaite,  the  phos- 
phate of  alumina  is  hydrated.  The  compounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  with  alumina,  which  arc  obtained  artificially  by  precipitating 
a  Fait  of  alumina  with  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda,  are  likewise 
Iiydrutcd.  IL  Ludwig*  prepared  such  a  compound,  which  had 
the  c^jm|Ki8ition  of  giblisitc,  and  was  like  it,  amorphous. 

Magncriia  occurs  in  combination  with  phosphoric  add  only  in 
the  rare  mineral.^!,  wagncrite  and  magncsian  apatite,  and  in  these 
inf.tanci;s  the  phoj?pliatc  is  anhydrous.  The  circumstance  that 
tho  arti/idal  fealt  containa  water  of  crystallization,  while  wagnerite 
In  anhydrous,  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  fluoride  of  magne- 
sium in  the  latter. 

i5(;hidc«  the  lihofiphatcs  of  heavy  melallic  'oxides,  minerals 
(utuiniu  f)lio.-phatcs  of  lime,  magnesia,  lithia,  soda,  alumina,  yttria, 
yATconv.i — in  cdwardisite — cerium  and  lanthanum.  The  phos- 
|;h;it^rt  iS  baryta,  htrontia,  glucina,  and  thoria,  have  not  been  met 
with  in  ui\\uiTi\\A. 

The  fn:quent  association  of  phosphates  with  fluorides  is 
worthy  of  notice.  I'hc  latter  are  wanting  only  in  monazite, 
#;dwanl/fitc;,  lazulitc,  sordawalitc,  calaitc,  and  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina. In  npatitc;,  pliofipliatc  of  yttria,  amblygonite,  waveDite, 
and  wfignerite,  it  may  be  assumed,  without  hesitation,  that  phos- 
j^horie  a';id  anfl  fluorine  are  combined  with  the  bases  and  metals, 
in  Home  npeeimens  of  apatite  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  combined 
with  fluoride  of  ealcium,  in  others  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  in 
otherH  a;(ain  with  botli  haloid  salts. 

Sinrie  the  phofli>liate3  of  lime  dissolved  in  carbonated  water 
are  deeonii>'K-ed  by  alkaline  carbonate8,t  it  follows  that  if  such 
water  ili-yolves  ai)}itite  from  crystalline  rocks,  and  at  the  same 
time  takeH  uj)  alkaline  carbonates  by  the  decomposition  of  felsjxir, 
the  |ilioj<))hiite  will  be  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and  since 
phosphate  of  lime  cannot  exist  in  water  containing  carbonate  of 
h^xIji,  the  plioHphoric  acid  of  mineral  water  containing  carbonate 
of  soda  mubt  be  combined  not  with  lime  but  with  soda  only. 

•  Arcliiv.  fur  Pliarmacio,  lix,  19, 
t  Englbh  edition,  i,  13,  No.  19. 
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The  Insoluble  portion  of  the  residue  left  on  evaporating 
mineral  water  frequently  contains  phosphate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate of  alumina,  which,  like  the  carbonates  of  lime,  iron,  and 
manganese,  were  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.  These  earthy 
phosphates  are  found  even  in  the  residue  of  water  containing 
carbonate  of  soda ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  they  could  exist 
in  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates,  or  how  they  could  have 
escaped  decomposition  during  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The 
presence  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  alumina  in  the  deposits  formed 
by  the  Carlsbad  springs,  shows  that  mineral  water  containing 
phosphoric  acid  may  deposit  these  phosphates  when  the  deposition 
takes  place,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  solution  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  in  carbonic  acid  water 
gives  precipitates  with  fluoride  of  sodium  and  ammonia.  The 
former  produces  fluoride  of  calcium  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  it 
is  probable  that  fluorine  is  introduced  in  this  manner  into  fossil 
bones.  The  precipitation  of  phosphate  of  lime  by  ammonia 
would  take  place  in  a  soil  when  ammonia,  generated  in  putrefac- 
tion, comes  in  contact  with  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
carbonated  water. 

The  analysis  of  wavellite  by  the  method  of  Berzelius*  and 
Fuchst  shows  that  phosphate  of  alumina  cannot  exist  in  solution 
with  an  alkaline  silicate ;  consequently  the  phosphate  of  alumina 
in  wavellite  cannot  have  been  formed  from  silicate  of  alumina  by 
contact  with  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda.  My  experiments  alsoij: 
would  show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  wavellite  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  silicate  of  alumina  and 
phosphate  of  lime  in  solution. 

The  presence  of  basic  phosphate  of  alumina  in  the  water  of 
the  Carlsbad  and  several  other  mineral  springs,  renders  it  probable 
that  wavellite  is  formed  in  the  wet  way.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  since  fluorine  is  associated  with  basic  phosphate  of 
alumina  in  the  Carlsbad  water,  which  may  therefore  furnish  all 
the  ingredients  requisite  for  the  formation  of  this  mineral.  It 
still  remains  to  be  ascertained  from  what  phosphatic  mineral  the 
phosphate  of  alumina  in  the  water  of  springs  originates.  The 
presence  of  phosphate  of  soda  in  water  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  and  as  the  soluble  salts  of  alumina  are  decomposed  by  plios- 

*  Schweigger*s  Journ.  xxvii,  G3. 

t  Ibid,  xxiv,  126. 

"l  German  edition,  i,  T^O, 

VOL.  IT.  1> 
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phate  of  Boda,  it  b  possible  that  it  may  originate  from  sulphate 
of  alumina,  which  is  frequently  formed  in  beds  of  clay  by  the 
oxidation  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  a  question^  however,  whether  the 
wavellite  occurring  in  day-slate  has  been  formed  in  this  way  or 
not. 

The  presence  of  water  in  wavellite,  as  well  as  the  occurrence 
of  this  mineral  as  an  incrustation  on  the  faces  of  clefts  and  cavities 
in  brown  hematite,  entirely  excludes  the  possibility  of  its  being 
formed  by  fusion.* 

Phosphate  of  alumina  is  one  of  the  most  sparingly  soluble  sub- 
stances that  are  known ;  however,  it  is  soluble  in  water  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  according  to  my  experiments  in  about 
6,828,000  parts.  The  water  of  the  Carlsbad  springs  contains 
3  \.^l(Ki(i  basic  phosphate  of  alumina,  or  about  double  this  quan- 
tity. 

Protophosphate  of  iron  is  still  less  soluble  than  phosphate  of 
alumina.  A  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  carbonated  water  is 
decomposed  by  protosulphate  of  iron,t  but  since  the  sulphate  of 
lime  produced  by  the  reaction  is  more  soluble  in  carbonated  water 
than  any  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  it  remains  dissolved.  In  like 
manner  soluble  sulphates  do  not  produce  any  precipitate  in  the 
solution  of  phosphate. 

Vivianite  is  very  frequently  found  in  metalliferous  veins 
associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  magnetic  pyrites;  it  has  also 
been  found  in  the  interior  of  bivalves  occurring  in  a  bed  of 
argillaceous  iron  ore  at  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  and  filling  belem- 
nites  and  gryphites  in  ferruginous  sandstone  at  Mullica  Hill  and 
Allentown,  in  New  Jersey.  J  Its  association  with  iron  pyrites  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  fossils  on  the  other,  probably  justifies  the 
inference  that  the  iron  pyrites  was  converted,  by  oxidation,  into 
sulphate,  and  that  the  phosphate  of  iron  was  formed  by  the 
reaction  of  this  salt  with  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  fossils. 

• 

*  It  is,  indeed,  fouud  in  blocks  of  granular  limestone,  said  to  have  been  ejected 
from  Vesuvius  during  the  eruption  of  1822  ;  but  a  hydrated  mineral  cannot  be  a 
volcanic  product.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wavellite  in  this  instance  was 
formed  long  after  the  eruption^  from  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina  present  in  the 
limestone  ;  and  if  the  limestone  was  derived  from  the  Appenine  strata,  which  are 
traversed  by  the  volcanic  channels,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  limestone  did  con- 
tain phosphoric  acid. 

t  English  edition,  i,  14,  No.  21.  A  solution  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime  in 
carbonated  water  gives  a  more  abundant  precipitate  than  the  neutral  phosphate, 
because  the  latter  is  less  soluble  than  the  former. 

ij:  In  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Krantz  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
there  is  a  specimen  of  vivianite  occupying  the  interior  of  a  muscle  shcdl-— caidium 
acordo^-belonging  to  the  tertiary  series. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  vivianite  in  the 
Scharley  calamine  mine  (Silesia)  shows  that  this  mineral  may  be 
formed  with  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bones.  At  a  depth  of  eight 
or  nine  fathoms  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  founds  and  on  breaking 
one  of  the  bones^  crystals  of  vivianite  became  visible  in  the 
interior.  A  thigh-bone,  when  sawn  through,  showed  three 
crystals  of  vivianite  projecting  firom  the  inner  surface,  and  fout 
others  which  were  loose.  Upon  the  cut  surface  blueish-grey 
spots  were  visible,  which  appeared  to  be  particles  of  vivianite,  so 
that  the  formation  of  this  mineral  took  place  in  the  mass  of  the 
bone. 

The  length  of  time  the  bone  has  laid  there  is  unknown.  The 
working  of  the  Scharley  mine  began  in  the  13th  century,  and  from 
the  locality,  it  may  be  presumed  the  mine  was  worked  for  lead. 
It  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  years  since  the  working  of  the 
mine  was  discontinued,  so  that  the  bones  would,  in  that  case,  be 
very  old.  The  shaft  in  which  they  were  found,  might,  however, 
have  been  sunk  in  search  of  calamine,  in  which  case  the  bones 
would  not  be  so  old.* 

The  phosphate  of  copper  in  the  Virneberg  at  Rheinbreitenbach, 
seems  to  lyive  originated  from  oxidized  copper  pyrites.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  outcrop  of  the  lode,  in  *the  clay-slate  rock,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  open  clefts,  associated  with  tile  ore,  chalce- 
dony, and  quartz.  The  tile  ore,  a  mixture  of  earthy  oxide  of 
copper  and  iron  ochre,  has,  undoubtedly,  originated  from  the 
alteration  of  copper  pyrites ;  for  it  is  sometimes  pseudomorphous 
after  this  mineral,  and  occurs  in  the  same  position.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  phosphate  of  copper  at  the  outcrop  of  the  lode,  ami 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  fissures,  clearly  shows,  that  the  water 
containing  phosphate,  probably  phosphate  of  lime,  came  from  the 
surface,  whether  it  derived  the  phosphate  from  the  rock,  or  from 
organic  remains  in  it. 

Since  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  iron,  dissolved  by 
carbonated  water,  undergo  mutual  decompo8ition,t  it  is  possible 
that  vivianite  may  be  formed  from  carbonate  of  iron.  Its  origin 
in  this  manner  is  more  simple ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
the  previous  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  phosphate  of  iron.      Carbonate  of   iron   is   found 

•  Communicated  by  v.  Carnall,  at  a  meeting  of  the  physical  section  of  the 
Niederrheinischen  Gesellschaft  at  Bonn,  on  tho  3rd  December,  184(i. 
t  English  edition,  i,  13,  No.  20. 
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almost  everywhere  In  water;  and  if  carbonated  water*  containing 
phosphate  of  iron,  come  in  contact  with  phosphate  of  lime,  more 
or  less  of  this  substance  will  be  dissolved,  and  phosphate  of  iron 
precipitated.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  vivianite  in  the  bones 
above  mentioned  was  formed  in  this  manner. 

In  localities  where  large  quantities  of  bones  occur^  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  Pampas  bordering  the  La  Plata,  and  where  they  are  washed 
by  carbonated  water  containing  iron,  it  is  possible  that  the  for- 
mation of  phosphate  of  iron  might  take  place  to  a  great  extent, 
and  even  proceed  to  the  complete  transformation  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  bones.  The  remarkable  bed  of  phosphate  of  iron 
which  DieflPenbacht  and  Hooker  J  met  with  in  the  Antarctic 
regions,  near  the  island  Pain-de- Sucre,  may  have  originated  in  this 
manner. 

It  Is  not  improbable  that  the  double  phosphate  of  iron  and 
manganese,  which  was  analysed  by  Fuchs,  and  is  found  in  granite 
at  Zwisel,  in  the  Baierschen  Wald,  originates  from  apatite  which 
has  been  altered  by  water  containing  carbonates  of  iron  and 
manganese.  This  mineral  has  a  composition  analogous  to  that  of 
apatite,  and  like  it  contains  fluorine. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  carbonated  water  containing  basic 
phosphate  of  lime  in  solution,  comes  in  contact  with  proto-silicate 
of  iron,  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  salt  may  be  decomposed  by 
the  free  carbonic  acid,  and  that  in  this  way,  proto-phosphate  of 
iron  may  afterwards  be  formed.  The  vivianite  in  basaltic  rocks, 
and  basaltic  lava,  has  perhaps  been  formed  in  this  manner. 

On  account  of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  protocarbonate  of  iron,  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  two 
substances  to  exist  together  in  carbonated  water,  supposing  it  to 
be  saturated  with  the  former  salt.  According  to  analyses  hitherto 
made,  this  condition  of  saturation  does  not  obtain  in  any  instance, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of  phosj)hate  of  lime  is  always 
very  minute.  In  the  Carlsbad  water,  for  example,  it  amounts 
according  to  Berzclius,  to  only  ^s^oooo?  ^^  only  -^  or  ^^V  ^^  ^^^ 

•  By  this  I  do  not  mean  water  which  is  actually  acid  ;  for  such  water  cannot 
be  supposed  to  flow  from  the  surface.  All  fresh  water  contains  some  carbonic 
acid,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  take  up  minute  quantities  of  protoxide  of 
iron.  Bousingault  and  Levy — ^Joum.  des  Dc^bats,  Dec.  5,  1852 — found  that  the 
air  in  the  interstices  of  arable  soil  contained  as  much  as  22  to  23  times  as  much 
carbonic  acid  as  the  atmosphere,  and  where  the  soil  had  been  recently  moistened, 
245  times  as  much.  Bones  lying  in  such  a  soil  would  be  dissolved  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

t  L'Institut.  1845,  No.  593. 

"^  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chcm.  xviii^  50). 
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quantity  of  apatite  that  might  be  dissolved.  At  such  a  degree  of 
dilution^  proto-phosphate  of  iron  undoubtedly  remains  dissolved  in 
carbonated  water.  The  Carlsbad  water  likewise  shows  that,  by 
evaporating  such  a  solution,  phosphate  of  iron  may  be  formed ;  for 
the  peroxide  of  iron  which  Berzelius  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
that  water,  yielded  phosphuret  of  iron  when  tested  before  the 
blowpipe. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  plants 
and  animals,  though  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  phosphate  of 
lime,  together  with  its  very  rare  occurrence  in  minerals — magnesite> 
and  magnesian  apatite — induced  me  to  make  some  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  phosphate  of  lime  may  he  con- 
verted into  phosphate  of  magnesia,*  They  were,  however, 
unsuccessful ;  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  cannot  be 
formed,  when  carbonated  water  containing  basic  phosphate  of  lime 
is  brought  in  contact  with  silicates  of  magnesia,  and  the  ammonia 
generated  by  putrefaction.  Since,  however,  phosphate  of  lime  is 
decomposed  by  alkaline  silicates  and  cnrbonate3,t  the  resulting 
alkaline  phosphates  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  by  reaction  with  the  magnesian  salts. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  in  the  most  frequent  phosphatic 
mineral,  apatite,  minute  quantities  of  magnesia  might  have  escaped 
notice  in  the  analyses  hitherto  made.  I  therefore  examined  apatite 
from  Schlackenwald,  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Estremadura,  Arendal, 
the  Laacher  See,  and  from  an  erratic  granite  block,  near  Berlin, 
and  found  distinctly  recognizable,  though  very  minute,  traces  of 
magnesia  in  each  specimen.  The  presence  of  magnesia  in  the 
phosphorite  of  Amberg  was  doubtful.  | 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  phosphates  in  rocks,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  it,  their  equally  frequent  occurrence  in  water,  does 
away  with  the  need  for  any  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of 
apatite  or  other  phosphates  by  fusion.  Although  it  cannot  always 
be  demonstrated,  what  bases  are  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  in 
rocks  or  water,  the  researches  hitherto  made,  justify  the  inference, 
that  this  acid  is  most  frequently  combined  with  lime.  The  water 
percolating  through  rocks,  dissolves  the  minute  quantity  of  phos- 
phate which  they  may  contain,  and  again  deposits  it  in  places 
where  it  stagnates  and  evaporates.  There  cannot  indeed  be  any 
doubt  that  the  small  transparent  crystals  contained  in  the  druses  of 

*  German  edition,  i,  730. 
t  English  edition,  i,  023. 
^  German  edition,  i,  731. 
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phosphorite,  arc  deposited  from  solution  in  water,  that  has 
percolated  through  this  mineral,  and  dissolved  the  constituents  of 
apatite.  Chlorine  and  fluorine  could  not  be  detected  in  this 
phosphorite ;  but  the  water  might  have  derived  these  substances 
from  other  rocks.  The  water  of  the  Carlsbad  springs,  contains  all 
the  elements  for  the  formation  of  apatite ;  and  the  very  frequent 
observed  presence  of  fluorine  in  water,  justifies  the  conclusion,  that 
these  elements  are  in  most  instances  present  in  water.* 

The  occurrence  of  apatite  in  granite,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  this  mineral  was  formed 
by  the  agency  of  heat ;  for  supposing  that  the  granite  were  an 
igneous  rock,  it  certainly  did  not  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth  in  the  condition  which  it  now  presents.  Its  quartz  could 
not  have  been  separated  from  the  mass  in  a  state  of  fusion.  But 
if  the  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  in  granite,  have  been  formed  by 
the  action  of  water,  the  apatite  that  is  sometimes  found  in  granite^ 
may  equally  have  been  formed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  this  is  the 
more  probable,  because  phosphate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
because  the  apatite  in  sedimentary  rocks,  in  fissures,  and  drusy 
cavities,  cannot  possibly  have  been  formed  by  fusion. 

With  regard  to  the  other  phosphatic  minerals,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  circumstances  of  their  occurrence,  and  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  them  contain  water,  that  they  cannot  have  been  formed 
otherwise  than  from  solution. 

Phosphoric  acid  passes  from  minerals  into  plant  organisms,  and 
thence  into  the  animal  organism,  where  it  accumulates  largely, 
forming  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  bones.  By  the  decay  of 
organized  substances,  and  of  excretions,  it  again  returns  to  the 
mineral  state,  and  furnishes  material  for  the  formation  of  phos- 
phates, such  as  vivianite,  etc.  The  phosphates  that  are  carried 
into  the  sea,  undergo  a  similar  cycle  of  altcration.t 

The  analyses  of  fossil  remains  of  fish  that  have  been  collected 
by  Bronn  J  show  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  fish  in  the 
old  Devonian  sandstone,  at  the  Burtneck  Lake  in  Livonia,  have  not 
lost  any  considerable  amount  of  their  original  constituents.  The 
comparative  researches  made  by  Marcel  de  Serres,  and  L.  Figuier,§ 
with  fresh  and  recently  petrified  shell?,  and  those  of  the  older 

•  Sullivan — Phil.  Mag.  xxv,  229 — ^found  fluorine  almost  as  frequent  in 
rocks  as  phosphoric  acid. 

t  German  edition,  i,  741,  and  746—763. 
t  Geschichte  der  Natur.  ii,  680.  • 
§  Ck>mpte8  rendus.  1846,  xxii,  1050. 
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formations,  show  that  the  chemical  alteration  during  petrefaction, 
consists  chiefly  in  a  diminution  of  the  organic  substance,  complete 
removal  of  the  phosphate,  and  increase  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  iron. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  remains  of  marine  animals 
buried  in  sedimentary  strata  is  derived  from  the  sea,  and  is 
gradually  redissolved  by  meteoric  water  percolating  through 
them.  Bones  that  do  not  come  in  contact  with  water,  will 
naturally  remain  unaltered  as  long  as  mineral  substances  under 
the  same  conditions.*  It  may,  therefore,  be  easily  understood 
that  fossil  bones  in  sedimentary  strata  sometimes  contain  more 
and  sometimes  less  than  the  normal  amount  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fossil  bones  of  land  animals. 
Thus  Apjohn  and  Stokes  found  in  the  fossil  bones  of  an  extinct 
species  of  moose-deer,  found  in  Ireland,  43*45  per  cent,  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  as  much  as  48*87  per  cent,  of 
organic  substance.  According  to  Lassaigne,  the  fossil  teeth  of 
the  bear — ursus  speleeus — and  of  the  anoplotherium,  contain  phos- 
phate of  lime  as  the  predominating  constituent.  On  the  con- 
trary. Yon  Bibrat  did  not  find  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fossil 
bones  (probably  mammalian)  from  the  undermost  stratum  of  the 
Keuper  limestone  of  Schwebheim,  at  Schweinfurt.  With  the 
exception  of  4  per  cent,  of  lime,  none  of  the  original  constituents 
remained ;  the  principal  ingredient  was  alumina,  amounting  to  63 
per  cent. 

The  skulls  found  in  the  Koman  graves,  situated  in  sand  depo- 
sited by  the  Danube  in  the  Raab  district,  are  of  remarkably  large 
dimensions  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  skeletons.  This 
has  been  found  by  Kindler]:  to  be  owing  to  the  deposition  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  interior  of  the  skulls  by  the  highly 
calcareous  water  of  the  Danube  in  such  a  way  that  the  bones  are 
separated  from  each  other.  Hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  much 
more  copious  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  from  these  bones 
than  from  ordinary  bones.  A  quantitative  analysis,  which  would 
.be  very  desirable,  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  cinereal  urns 
were  likewise  covered  with  a  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

It  is  not  merely  the  solid  parts  of  animal  remains  in  sedi- 

*  The  wliole  snrface  of  the  Pampas,  on  the  La  Plata,  seems  to  be  a  vast 
grave  of  animals  of  a  former  era.  Darwin's  Travels.     German  translation,  i,  151. 
t  Jonm.  fUr  prakt.  Chemie.  xii,  172. 
t  Poggendorff 'B  Annal.  Izxxvii,  61 1. 
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inontary  etrata  tliat  contain  phosphate  of  lime  in  greater  or  leM 
amount :  all  organic  substances  contiun  phosphates,  and  hence  all 
fiiciliniontary  strata  contain  phosphate  of  lime  even  when  they  do 
not  present  any  visible  organic  remains. 

Fon^hhamnierV'^  interesting  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  fimgi 
point  out  an  abundant  source  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  mean 
result  of  1 5  analyses  of  fungi  from  various  regions,  from  Green- 
lanil  to  the  equator  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  give,  as  the  per 
eentago  of  phosphate  of  lime,  1*09.  The  occurrence  of  fungi  in 
Hedinioutary  stnita,  especially  grauvracke,  is  much  more  frequent 
than  >vas  hitherto  supposed,  since  it  is  only  under  very  favourable 
elreunistanees  that  they  retain  their  form,  and  since  geologists 
devote  but  little  attention  to  these  plants.  Strata  which,  though 
not  containing  any  animal  remains,  ought  probably  to  contain 
fungi,  would  therefore  be  verk'  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  Hence 
also  the  benefieial  efleets  of  putrifying  fungi  upon  v^etation  may 
bo  aceountiHl  for. 

Phosphoric  neid  has  been  detected  in  the  following  sedi- 
mentary n>eks: — in  the  chalk  round  Brighton,  Schweitzerf  found 
ph«v*phate  of  lime:  Henslowt  si>eak8  of  nodules  in  the  red  chalk 
of  the  London  clay  and  green  sand,  and  from  their  shape  r^ards 
tliem  as  eopn>litio  oonoretions  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Sullivan§ 
found  very  minute  truces  of  phosphoric  acid  in  several  specimens 
of  carbonate  of  lime  fnmi  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  and  in 
nuischekalk  and  dolomite  from  Fulda  (Hesse  Cassel);  in  the 
roofing-slate  used  at  Ciiesseuy  appreciable  quantities,  and  in  some 
instances  the  presence  of  wavcllitc  was  recc^izable;  in  the  flags 
from  the  Avcst  of  Ireland,  traces;  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
Cork,  minute  tnices;  in  tlic  slate  of  Corrigaline,  near  Cork, 
larger  quantities.  It  is  obvious  that  in  manured  soils  phosphate 
of  lime  must  be  present.  || 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  most  of  the  limestone  strata 
of  the  secondary  formation  must  have  been  deposited  from  the 
sea  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  coral  islands  apd 
reefs  have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  small  marine  animals, 
and  that  the  remains  of  these  animals  are  buried  in  the  strata. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  therefore  accompanied  by  phosphates  and 
organic  substance,  and  hence  the  fertility  of  limestone  soils. 

*   Journ.  fur  prakt.  Chcniie.  xxxvi,  38A. 

t  LUnstitut,  1843,  No.  G23. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Journ.  fiir  prakt.  Cliemie.  xxxvi,  250. 

I)  Richard  Philips,  Jun.    Ibid.,  IS). 
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According  to  Silliman's^  examination  of  calcareous  corals 
their  composition  is 

Poritoe.     Madrepora.  Pocillopora.    Astrea. 

Carbonate  of  lime  '....  89*9 -95*4  92'8-95*l  93*6-95*0  91'l-96*6 
Phosphates  and  fluorideB....  0*7-  2  1  0*5-  0*9  0*6^  1*5  0*3-  2*1 
Oi^ganio substance            ....     21-  9*4      43-  06      SS-  6'6      3*2-  8-3 

H.  Kose's  analyses  t  of  rotatoria  have  given  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  these  animals* 

There  is^  perhaps^  no  instance  in  which  the  influence  of 
organized  structures  upon  minerals  is  shown  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  circulation  of  phosphoric  acid.  Without  a  know- 
ledge of  these  phenomena,  the  origin  of  most  phosphatic  minerals 
cannot  be  understood.  Plants  are  the  true  collectors  of  this  acid; 
thej  increase  its  quantity  in  uncultivated  soil  when  the  subsoil 
contains  phosphates,  or  when  these  salts  are  supplied  by  water. 

There  can,  in  short,  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphatic  minerals  occurring  in 
sedimentary  strata  has  circulated  through  the  organism  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  perhaps  frequently.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if 
bones  were  susceptible  of  direct  conversion  into  apatite;  for 
Girardin  and  Freissner}:  state,  that  bones  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  putrefaction,  become  converted 
into  basic  and  neutral  phosphates  of  lime,  the  latter  crystallizing 
upon  the  surface,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  bones,  in  small  prisms, 
identical  in  form  with  apatite ;  and  they  regard  this  tendency  to 
crystallize  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  alteration. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Cabbonates. 


The  carbonated  minerals  comprise,  besides  neutral  carbonates 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  neutral  carbonates  of  the  protoxides  of  iron, 
and  of  manganese,  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  lead,  and  cobalt.  They 
occur  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  purity,  or  mixed  together.  Thus 
the  carbonate  of  cobalt  has  hitherto  been  found  only  mixed  in 
very  small  quantities— 4  or  5  per  cent. — with  the  carbonates  of 

•  L'Institut.  1046,  No.  674. 

+  Poggendorff's  Anna!,  xxxii,  575.  ] 

t  Ck)nipteB  rendus.  xv,  72 1. 
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liino  !iiul  inagnosiiu*  The  carbonates  of  manganeso  and  iron  are 
invnriiihlv  nivoin)u\nioil  by  small  quantities  of  other  neutral 
nirboimti's. 

T\\o  o:irboii:itiHl  inlnoml?,  with  the  exception  of  carbonate  of 
liiui'.arc  obanirtorixoil  bva  remarkable  indifference  to  other  acids; 
uhrn  (iippnl  into  conoontrateil  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  they 
I'vliibil  no  otVorvosoonoo,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  powdered  and 
lirtitoil  \\\x\\  ililuto  aoitU  that  solution  is  effected.  On  the  contrary, 
\\w  hxilratod  oarlH>nato<>,  pro]>ared  artificially,  are  all  decomposed 
rtiHih  Iv  ariils.  Y  It  is  sufHoiontIv  evident  from  this  circumstance, 
iiiul  \\w  i\\c\  tliat  oarbonatcil  minerals  are  anhydrous,  that  the 
liitiiM-  arr  not  fonuoil  in  the  same  manner  as  the  artificial  hydrated 
i*arbohat(*?4.  { 

C'urbonato  wf  limo  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  carbonated 
tninonil.'«;  it  exists  in  all  siHlimentarv  strata,  and  sometimes  con- 
nlliiitrM  tho  principal  part  of  mountain  ranges.  Next  in  frequency 
to  iMii'botuiti'  ol'  linio.  is  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  the  form  of 
ili»loinlti».  Tlu'so  two  carlH>natcs  will  be  treated  of  in  separate 
rliiijiirin,  toH^rthor  with  other  nx'ks.  In  the  present  chapter,  only 
the  f{em  rnl  eharaeters  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
of  the  (lot)bl(t  earbitnate  oi'  these  Knscs  will  be  described,  as  well  as 
(lie  IVeipient  ili.-^ittaeeutent  ot*  the  former  by  other  substanoea. 

A.    'i\irlH^nafc  of  Iimc. 

AetMirtliii^  to  a  j^vat  number  of  experiments  that  I  have  made, 
earboiiiite  of  little  ilissolves  in  about  1(XX>  parts  of  water,  saturated 
wiili  eailiiiiile  neitl.^  Fresenius||  states  that  it  dissolves  in 
Hh:\\  pitrtn  nl'  linijiiijr  wutcr,  ami  in  10,600  parts  of  cold  water. 
I  utn  iiiiitlilii  III  (iienniit  lor  this  n^narkable  difterence. 

fh'iur  tiling  { 'ill  lionato  of  lime  is  found  more  or  less  pure,  both 
ervnhilli/fil,  iieilei'llv,  as  in  calesjmr  and  arragonite;  imperfectly, 
MH  III  f/.riiiMiJMi'  limestone,  and  in  compact  masses,  as  in  common 
liiiiestmie,  elialk,  t»te. 

/''ttrmafioN,  ('arl>t)natc  of  lime  is  one  of  those  minerals  that 
nmy  Ik»  eiystalli/.ed  both  by  fusion  and  from  solution.     There  can 

•  Th  tho  voins  at  rr/ibram»  hi  Doliomia.    roggondorff  s  Annalen,  Lori,  564. 

t  II.  Jttmo.— J»ojrjr.  Ann,  Ixxxiii,  421. 

X  Honunnont—Aini.  do  C'hini.  vi  do  Phj-s.  3  S4t.  xxx,  129-.wa8  the  fint 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining'  these  carbonates  in  the  neutral  and  anhydrous  state, 
by  the  combined  ait  ion  of  prt^ssuro,  heat,  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
carbonates  thus  obtained  resembled  the  n;itive  carbonates  in  their  behaviour  with 
acids. 

§  German  edition,  i,  378. 

II  Ann.  der  Chemio  und  Pharm.  lix.  122. 
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be  no  doubt  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  is  crystal- 
lized by  fusion,  and  but  rarely  from  solution.  As  an  example  of 
the  crystallization  by  fusion,  may  be  mentioned  the  observation 
made  by  Mitscherlich,*  that  pieces  of  limestone  that  had  fallen 
into  liquid  lavas  at  Vesuvius,  were  converted  into  calc-spar ;  he 
also  found  a  crystal  of  arragonite  that  had  fallen  from  the  sides  of 
the  crater  into  the  liquid  lava,  and  was  converted  into  calc-spar. 
The  rock  in  which  it  was  situated,  was  not  heated  to  fusion,  but 
the  arragonite  had  been  so  strongly  heated,  that  its  outer  layer 
was  converted  into  calc-spar,  while  the  central  mass  still  remained 
arragonite,  and  the  crystalline  form  was  unaltered,  so  that  the 
action  must  have  been  very  gradual. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed 
in  the  wet  way  by  a  variety  of  processes.f  We  are  frequently  able 
to  ascertain  which  of  these  processes  of  formation  has  taken  place. 

Calc-spar  in  the  form  of  other  minerals.  Carbonate  of  lime 
occurs  pseudomorphous  after  gaylussite,  anhydrite,  gypsum  spar,J 
baryta  spar,  §  and  fluor-spar.  By  the  separation  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  water,  gaylussite  is  converted  into  an  aggregate  of 
minute  calc-spar  crystals,  attached  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  porous  mass.  This  pseudomorph  however  is  rare.||  Calc- 
spar,  with  the  form  of  anhydrite,  is  described  by  Blum  as  occur- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  compact  jasper.T[  This  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  fact  that  water  may  penetrate  the  most  compact 
minerals,  and  produce  within  them  chemical  alteration. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  occurring  upon  the  surface  is  rarely 
decomposed ;  but  at  more  or  less  considerable  depths,  the  decom- 
position by  silica — quartz — and  water,  under  the  influence  of 
heat,**  certainly  takes  place,  and  when  the  temperature  reaches 
ignition,  the  decomposition  may  take  place  without  the  presence 
of  water. 

Among  the  decompositions  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  more 
powerful  acids,  that  effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  originating  from 
the  oxidation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  the  only  one  of 
geological  importance. 

Pseudomorphous  minerals  after  calc-spar.  Bitter  spar,  iron  spar, . 
manganese  spar,   zinc   spar,  malachite,  quartz,  prasem,  silicious 
oxide  of  iron,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  hornstone,  opal,  peroxide  of 

•  PoggendorfF's  Analen.  xxi,  167. 

t  English  edition,  i,  2  et  seq.  Nos.  1, 6,  4,  5,  7,  11, 12,  17,  19,  20. 

t  Ibid.  420.         §  Ibid.  434.         |t  Blum  Die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  13. 

%  Zweiter  Nachtrag  zu  den  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  18. 

**  English  edition,  i,  ff,  No.  3. 
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iron,  giithitc,  brown  hematite,  iron  pyrites — also  in  the  form  of 
arragonlte,  —  white  iron  pyrites,  pjrolusite,  hausmanite,  man- 
ganite,  earthy  cobalt,  galena,  silicious  oxide  of  zinc,  phrenite, 
compact  felspar,  chlorite,  meerschaum.  The  fact  that  the  8ul»8tance 
of  pseudomorphs  is  less  soluble  than  the  substance  of  the  ndneral 
whose  form  they  present,  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
pseudomorphs  after  calc-spar ;  for  all  the  substances  above  men* 
tioned,  are  less  soluble  than  carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime  likewise  occurs  as  the  petrifying  substance 
of  organic  remains,  wood^  &c. 

B. — Carbonate  of  magnexia. 

The  solubility  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  water  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  was  estimated  by  passing  a  current  of  the  gas 
for  twenty-four  hours  through  water,  in  which  the  carbonate  was 
suspended.  Three  experiments,  corresponding  closely,  showed  that 
it  dissolved  in  743  parts  of  such  water,  so  that  it  is  somewhat 
more  soluble  than  carbonate  of  lime. 

Occurrence.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  seldom  found  crystallized, 
as  magnesia  spar,  in  chloritic  and  tcolcose  slate,  in  serpentine  and 
gypsum.  Uncrystallized,  it  occurs  in  large  masses  in  serpentine, 
and  in  clefts  in  dolerite.  The  quartzose  mngnesite  will  be  noticed 
afterwards.* 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  occurs 
as  a  mineral  only  in  such  small  quantity,  compared  with  the 
immense  masses  of  carbonate  of  lime,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
silicate  of  magnesia  is  so  abundant,  and  silicate  of  lime  compara- 
tively so  unfrequent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  limestone 
strata  belonging  to  the  secondary  formations  are  deposits  from  the 
sea.  The  compact  magncsite  in  serpentine,  however,  has  not 
originated  in  this  way;  but  has  most  probably  been  formed, 
together  with  the  serpentine,  by  the  decomposition  of  crystalline 
rocks.  The  analyses  of  river  water,t  show  that  carbonate  of  lime 
is  carried  into  the  sea  in  far  larger  quantity  than  carbonate  of 
magnesia ;  consequently,  the  deposits  of  the  former  will  be  greater 
than  those  of  the  latter.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  beds  of 
compact  magnesite  in  the  secondary  formation,  shows  that  the 
same  relation  obtained  during  the  period  in  which  these  rocks  were 
deposited.  On  the  contrary,  the  beds  of  dolomite,  alternating 
with  limestone,  contain  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  an  essential 
constituent,  and  this  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  carbonate  of 

*  Cliap.  xjLvi.  t  English  edition,  i,  76,  ct  seq.. 
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magnesia  carried  into  the  sea  by  rivers,  contributes  mainly  to  the 
formation  of  dolomite. 

Formation.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  water  of  springs, 
proceeding  from  crystalline  rocks  that  do  not  contain  this  carbonate, 
can  only  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  silicates  of  magnesia, 
by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  *  The  association  of  opal  with 
compact  magneaite,  in  serpentine,  affords  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  mode  of  origin.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  may  like- 
wise be  formed  by  other  processes  described  previously, t  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  magnesium  by  the  organic  action 
of  plants.]: 

When  ordinary  basic  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  dissolved  in 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solution,  containing 
bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  one  half  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  together 
with  water,  and  crystals  of  neutral  carbonate  of  magnesia  with 
three  equivalents  of  water  are  deposited,  G.  Rose  states  that  when 
the  solution  is  evaporated  at  212°  F.,  crystals  of  anhydrous 
carbonate  are  formed;  but  that  when  the  saturated  solution  is 
cooled  nearly  to  zero,  and  the  carbonic  acid  allowed  to  escape  at 
this  temperature,  crystals  of  neutral  carbonate,  with  five  equiva- 
lents of  water,  are  deposited. 

Consequently  water  containing  bicarbonate  of  magnesia 
would,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposit  neutral  carbonate  of 
magnesia  with  three  equivalents  of  water.  No  mineral,  however, 
is  known  that  has  this  composition ;  but  as  the  crystals  readily 
loose  their  water  in  dry  air,  or  when  moderately  warmed,  be- 
coming opaque,  although  without  alteration  of  form,  magnesite 
may  be  formed  in  this  manner :  when,  for  instance,  water  con- 
taining bicarbonate  of  magnesia  flows  slowly  through  a  fissure 
and  evaporates. 

The  other  process  by  which  anhydrous  carbonate  of  magnesia 
is  formed  is  the  only  one  that  can  take  place  in  hot  springs.  It 
must,  however,  be  remarked  that  a  continuous  evaporation  would 
very  rarely  take  place,  especially  at  Carl8bad.§  Carbonate  of 
magnesia  would  probably  be  formed  there  if  the  water,  after 
leaving  the  spring,  flowed  for  some  distance  before  entering  a 
river;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  At  Ems,  on  the  contrary,  the 
conditions  for  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  appear  to 
obtain,  for  the  sinter  from  that  place  contains  magnesia.  || 

•  English  edition,  i,  2.  No.  1.  c.  t  Ibid.  6,  7,  12.  J  Ibid.,  191. 

§  Ibid.  148.  It  Ibid.  150. 
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It  mast  also  be  borne  in  miml  that  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
f  rms,  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a  doable  salt,  which, 
though  in^oluble^  does  not  separate  from  water  for  some  days; 
and  since  these  salts  are  <renerallv  associated  in  the  water  of  hot 
springs,  such  as  those  of  Carlsbad,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
deposition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  prevented  by  the  formation 
of  double  salts,  more  especially  as  this  would  be  consistent  with 
the  rare  occurrence  of  magnesite. 

Magnesite  spar  has  not  yet  been  foimd  with  the  form  of  any 
other  mineral,  but  displacement  pseudomorphs  of  this  mineral  by 
talc  are  known.*  Carbonate  of  ma«;nesia  is  not  known  as  a 
petrifying  substance. 

C. — Bittcr^pur  and  Dolomite. 

Occurrence. — Bitter«spar  is  found  in  almost  all  granular  varie- 
ties of  dolomite,  sometimes  in  fine  crystals,  in  pores  and  drusy 
cavities;  likewise  in  drusy  cavities  in  other  rocks,  as  granular 
and  mountain  limestone,  variegated  sandstone,  cupreous  slate, 
gpysum,  basalt,  doleritic  amygdaloid,  and  the  lava  at  Vesuvius. 
It  occurs,  however,  most  frequently  in  metalliferous  veins  tra- 
versing different  rocks.  Dolomite  is  verv  widelv  distributed,  and 
is  very  often  found  alternating  with  sedlmentar}-  limestone. 

Composition. — Bitter-spar  and  dolomite  are  double  salts,  con- 
sisting of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Sammelsbergt 
remarks  that  the  different  carbonates  in  dolomite  and  bitter-spar 
may  be  present  in  very  unequal  quantities ;  but  that  in  the  pure 
varieties  the  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia  approximate  to 
simple  proportions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bitter-spar  occurring  in 
perfect  crystals  is  a  definite  chemical  compound  of  carbonate  of 
lime  with  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  in 
the  bitter-spar  of  different  localities  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
two  carbonates  varies  considerably.  It  Is,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  combine  definitely  In  order  to  form  a 
distinct  crystallized  compound.  As  the  two  bases  are  isomor- 
phour  they  may,  within  certain  limits,  be  combined  in  very 
different  proportions.  Moreover,  in  many  varieties  of  bitter-spar, 
carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese  appear  as  representatives  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia ;  and  in  this  case  definite  equivalent  pro- 
portions are  stUl  less  to  be  expected. 

*  Chap.  xli. 
t  HAadwdrterbuch  des  Chcmuchen  Theila  der  Mineralogie,  p.  90« 
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RammeUberg  gives  three  equivalent  proportions,  to  which  the 
composition  of  bitter-spar  and  dolomite  approximates  more  or 
less: 

I. 

Garbonate  of  lime  54*18 

„  magnesia    ....         1        45*82 


100-00 


Of  this  kind  are — 1,  the  bitter-spar  of  the  Zillerthal,  of  Jena 
of  Orenburg,  and  several  other  localities — 2,  the  dolomite  of  la 
Spezzia,  of  Scheidama,  of  Mounts  Ollioules  and  Cette  in  France, 
of  the  south  coast  of  Capri,  of  the  Valle  di  Sambuco,  of  Minari, 
of  Vaage,  in  Norway,  of  Altenberg  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (compact 
dolomite),  and  thirty-six  out  of  ninety-six  specimens  of  dolomite 
analysed  by  Karsten* — 3,  the  so-called  rauchkalk  in  the  districts 
of  Bfcld,  of  Suhl,  and  that  from  the  zechstein  strata  between 
Beyenrode  and  the  Mommel  in  the  Thuringer  Wald. 


II. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

3 

6:i'0d 

„             magnesia    .... 

2 

3605 

100  00 

Consistent  with  this  formula  are — 1,  the  bitter-spar  of  Kolo- 
zoruk,  of  Gliicksbrunn,  and  a  variety  from  the  Zillerthal,  &c. — 
2,  the  dolomite  of  Liebenstein,  and  of  the  coast  between  Vico 
and  Sorrento — 3,  four  among  the  ninety-six  dolomites  analysed 
by  Karsten. 

HI. 

Carbonate  of  lime  ....        2        70*28 

„  magnesia    ....         1         29*72 

100*00 

To  this  class  belong — 1,  the  crystallized  bitter  spar  of  Hall,  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  of  the  Taberg  in  Wermeland — 2,  amorphous 
gurhofian. 

It  will  be  seen  that  bitter-spar  presents  all  three  of  these  pro- 
portions; but  that  the  composition  of  dolomite  appears  to  be 
chiefly  represented  by  the  formula  I,  rarely  by  II,  and  never 
by  III. 

Karsten  infers,  from  his  numerous  analyses  of  dolomite,  that 
in  those  which  are  crystallized  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  always 
combined  in  simple  equivalent  proportion  with  another  carbonate, 

*  Archiv.  fiir  Mineral^  &c.  xvii,  57,  ct  seq. 
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which  maj  he  ctri^cui^  dt"  zmrzkesa  aloiie»  or  together  with  car- 
bonaxes  of  :n>n  cc  nfc-gt&sey,  &:>i  sccnetimeB  both.  Some  kinds 
of  Gc!v^2i;:e  ircci  Upr^r  Silessi  akj^-pzwxiniate  in  oompoeition  to 
thnv  i-quiv^Ien:*  carx 3*:c  vf  lim^.  iwo  eqiuvalents  carbonate  of 
magne^fia*  aad  o-c  cxuiT^-e:::  cak7t%>Qaxe  of  iron.  This  seema  to 
be  the  m&xixuuoi  quaii:::T  o:  c&z^xKiaie  of  iron.  In  the  un- 
ciy<taliixeti  rarleiies  o:  i.i:«ni:e  the  direratr  in  the  proportion  of 
lime  and  ma^esia  is  i3it£n:Te*  bu:  such  masses  must  be  r^aided 
as  n:erv  mLitures  or'  in^e  Ov^lc^te  and  c&rbonate  of  lime. 

It  follows  fz\>2i  tbe  analviSoal  nesnhs^  that  in  all  the  speci- 
mens of  dolomite  wbvXSs:  vvnipL^lzion  a^-proximates  to  the  formula 
I,  the  carlv^aate  o:'  cii^e:?^  never  amounts  to  45'82  per  cent, 
and  that  the  carlvna:e  o:  I'.aie  always  exceeds  54*18  per  cent. 

Acids  do  not  produce  a  penxptible  effervescence  with  dolo- 
mite except  when  d*i^'^:eJ  wiih  i:  in  fine  powder.  This  shows 
that  it  is  a  true  dv^uble  sal:,  for  if  :i  were  merely  a  mixture  of  the 
carbonates  it  should  edlrvesoe  with  acids  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  carK»naies  of  lime  or  ma^esia  individually.^  Dolomitic 
marly  and  limestone  generally  effervesce  with  acids  even  when 
in  large  lumps.  Karsten^  toucd  thar  dilute  acetic  acid  extracts 
from  them,  at  a  temperaturv  below  32^  F..  only  carbonate  of 
lime,  while  a  dolc^mitic  mass  remains  undissolved.  Hence  he 
regards  them  as  mixtures  of  dv^Iomite  with  unaltered  carbonate  of 
lime.  This  is  the  ease  with  several  limestones,  especially  those 
belonsrinff  to  the  zeohstciii  and  musoholkalk  series. 

Forchhammer*  found  fn>m  0-371  to  r02  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  in  the  chalk  of  Alindelille,  near  Ringstedt,  in 
two  other  limestones,  and  in  one  from  Cleruiont,  which  consists 
of  small  fresh  water  shells  cemented  together  by  insect  larvas. 
Most  of  the  limestones  formed  bv  tcstacea  or  corals  contain  small 
quantities  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Forchhammer  found,  by 
the  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  corals,  and  of  the  shells  of  other 
marine  animals,  that  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  amounts  to  about 

*  Bitter-spar  prnents  the  sune  character  as  dolomite,  for  it  requires  to  be 
heated  for  several  days  with  hTdrochloric  acid  before  it  dissolTes,  while  magnesite 
dissolves  readily  and  with  copious  effervescence.     Karsten — loc.  cit.,  p.  58. 

Klaproth  and  Walrastedt  stated  that  magnesite  dissolves  only  in  hot  acids ; 
and,  according  to  Berzelios,  it  may  be  treated  with  warm  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  even  when  powdered,  without  any  remarkable  evolution  of  caibonie 
acid.  Btromeyer  and  Uenrr,  on  the  contrary,  dissolved  it  in  cold  acids,  "^^th 
rei^ard  to  the  decomposition  of  magnesite  by  acids,  there  appears  to  be  some 
difference,  the  cause  of  which  must  be  ascertained  by  further  experiment. 

t  Archiv.  fQr  Mineral.  &c.  xxii,  572. 

X  Overeigt  over  det  Kongelige  Ihinske  Videaskab.   Forhandlingar.    1849 
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0*5  per  cent,  in  the  former;  in  corallium  nobile  it  amounts  to  2*1 
per  cent.,  and  in  isis  hippuris  to  6*4  per  cent.  In  the  bivalves  it 
amounts  to  from  0'5  to  1*0  per  cent.;  in  univalves  to  0*2  or  0*5 
per  cent.;  in  cephalopoda  to  0*1  or  0*4  per  cent.;  and  in  annelidce 
from  1*3  to  7 '6  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  the  corallium 
and  isis  families  and  serpulcBy  therefore  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
ifl  generally  under  1  per  cent. ;  and  it  may  be  easily  understood 
why  limestone  formed  by  these  and  similar  animals  contains  the 
same  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  If  we  take  2  per 
cent,  as  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  that  may  be 
present  in  limestone,  without  altering  its  character^  we  assume  a 
limit  which  is  defined  by  the  action  of  marine  animals  which 
secrete  carbonate  of  lime.  The  limestone  formed  by  serpulcej 
corallium^  isis,  and  probably  by  other  genera,  ought,  however,  to 
be  termed  dolomitic  limestone. 

Forchhammer's  numerous  analyses  of  compact  dolomite  show 
that  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  do  not  present  simple 
quantitative  proportions  in  this  rock,  but  that  in  the  granular 
crystalline  varieties  they  do.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  regard  the 
former  as  a  mere  mixture,  for  it  was  found  that  the  compact 
dolomite  of  Faxo  in  particular  is  a  compound  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  in  simple  equivalent  proportions,  together  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  pure  or  nearly  so,  for  when  acted  upon  by 
acetic  acid,  only  a  part  (I)  was  dissolved,  while  a  granular  powder 
remained  (II). 


I. 

II. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

9713 

63-38 

„             magnesia .... 

2-87 

41-42 

lOO'OO  10000 

The  composition  of  the  residue  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
simple  equivalent  proportions,  and  Forchhamraer  therefore  con- 
siders it  probable  that  compact  dolomite  is  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  a  dolomitic  compound  of  the  two  carbonates. 

The  formation  of  dolomite,  and  the  numerous  hypotheses  put 
forward  to  account  for  it,  will  meet  with  special  consideration  in 
the  succeeding  volume. 

Bitter-spar  in  the  Forms  of  other  Minerals. — Bitter- spar  is  met 
with  very  frequently  in  the  form  of  calc-spar,  especially  in  metal- 
liferous veins,  and  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  variegated  sandstone, 
and  of  doleritic  conglomerates,  in  agate  nodules,  &c.  The  alter- 
ation proceeds  from  the  surface  inwards,  and  the  interior  is  cither 

VOL.  II.  E 
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hollow  or  contains  a  fragment  of  the  original  calo-tpar.*  The 
cavity  in  thcs<^  psciulonioq^hs  shows  elearlj  that  the  carbonate  of 
lime  removed  w:ijt  trroator  in  quantity  tlian  the  carbonate  of 
ma»rnosia  siibstitiitt\l  for  it. 

At  Si*hcmnitz,  in  Hungary,  and  at  Przibnim,t  bitter-spar 
i>ccurs  in  the  t*onn  of  luiry ta  sivir :  it  probably  occurs  in  the  form 
of  tliior-s|var  in  Derbyshire,^  and  Brcithaupt§  describes  a  pseu- 
domorphous  bitter-si>ar  at\er  anhydrite.  These  three  pseudo- 
nioqths  can  only  have  been  produced  by  displacement. 

lri>n  v<pur«  pen^xide  of  iron«  brown  hematite^  stilpnosiderite, 
iron  pyrites,  pyrolusite,  quartz*  chalcedony,  steatite,  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper,  and  silicious  oxide  of  zinc,  occur  in  the  form  of 
bitter-spiir.  All  thej^e  substances  arc  less  soluble  than  bitter- 
spar. 

lVitter-s*j»ar  is  not  km^wu  as  a  petrifying  material. 

IX — (\trlh^tniti\<  of  Bari^ta  and  Strontia. 

Aeeorilinjr  to  my  experiments,  carbonate  of  baryta  dissolves 
in  4300  flirts  of  cold  water,  and  in  2300  parts  of  boiling 
water.  || 

(hrurrcfice, — Carbonate  of  Wrj-ta  is  not  very  abundant;  it  is 
found  in  metalliferous  veins,  in  clay -slate,  in  mountain  limestone, 
in  tbe  coal  strata,  in  granite,  and  in  fels|>athic  porphyry. 

hWmntlon, — Tiie  presence  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  water 
of  H|>rinirs,  its  pn>bable  formation  from  silicates  of  baryta  in 
miiuM-nls,  and  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  have  already  been  treated 
ol'.^l  nreitbanpt**  mentions  a  rare  instance  of  the  conversion  of 
lu^avy  s}>ar  into  witlierite.  As  alkaline  carbonates  in  solution 
decompose  sulphate  of  baryta tt  J^t  a  temperature  of  77°  or  81°  F., 
this  alteration  mav  easilv  be  accounted  for,  since  water  con- 
taining  alkaline  carbonates  frequently  has  this  temperature. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  strontia  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins 
in  gneiss,  clay-slate,  and  micaceous  schist.  Its  frequent  occur- 
rence, together  with  carbonate  of  lime,  its  formation  and  solu- 
bility, have  already  been  treated  of.  J  J 

•  Blum,  T>ie  Pseiidomorphosen,  p.  51. 

t       „      l-j*stcr  Naclitra?  zu  deu  Pseud omorphosen,  p.  92. 

X  Ibid. 

S  raragenosis  dor  Mincralien,  p.  202. 

!•  According  to  Fresenius,  it  dissolves  in  I4,i:<7  parts  of  cold  water  and  in 
15,431  parts  of  boiling  water.— Annal.  der  Chemie.  lix,  122. — I  am  unable  to 
account  for  this  difference. 

•[  English  edition,  i,  437.  ••  Loc.  cit.  p.  202. 

tt  Knglish  edition,  i,  446.  tt  Ibid.  460,  et  seq. 
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E. — Carbonate  of  Iron* 

The  solubility  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  water,  and  in  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  will  be  stated  subsequently. 

Occurrence. — Next  to  carbonate  of  lime  and  dolomite,  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  carbonated  minerals. 
It  occurs  in  perfect  crystals,  as  iron-spar,  in  dykes  and  beds  of 
the  older  rocks,  and  in  sedimentary  limestone.  It  occurs  im- 
perfectly crystallized,  as  sphasrosiderite,  in  basalt  and  dolerite,  fee; 
and  amorphous,  as  the  compact  sphsBrosiderite  which  forms  con- 
siderable layers  in  the  brown  coal  strata,  in  the  coal  strata,  and  in 
the  lower  green  sand.  Carbonate  of  iron  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  protoxide  of  manganese,  amounting  sometimes  to  18 
per  cent. 

Formation. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  carbonate  of  iron  has 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  been  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  protosilicate  of  iron  by  means  of  carbonated  water.* 
The  formation   of  this  mineral  by  other  processes  is  certainly 

rare.t 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  deposition  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  as  it^  water  solution  so  readily  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  deposits  the  iron  as  hydrated  peroxide. 
It  has,  however,  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are  several 
facts  which  prove  the  formation  of  this  carbonate  by  deposition 
from  ferruginous  water.  J  The  presence  of  organic  substances  in 
the  water  may  have  prevented  the  oxidation  in  many  instances, 
and  owing  to  the  small  solubility  of  carbonate  of  iron  very 
minute  quantities  of  organic  substance,  would  suffice  to  produce 
this  effect.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  a  fissure 
communicating  with  the  atmosphere,  only  at  the  upper  end,  inter- 
mixture of  the  air  with  that  of  the  atmosphere  would  take  place 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  carbonic  acid  separated  in  the 
deposition  of  carbonate  of  iron  might,  from  its  greater  density, 
accumulate  in  the  fissure,  and  so  far  displace  atmospheric  air  as  to 
render  oxidation  impossible.  The  deposition  of  carbonate  of  iron 
in  coal  and  brown-coal  strata  are  more  easily  accounted  for,  since 
these  strata  contain  such  an  abundance  of  organic  remains. 

Dobereiner  and  Glasson  §  state  that  iron-spar  evolves  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  and  I  have  found  that 
basalt   containing    sphserosiderite   also   evolves  the   same  gases. 

•  English  edition,  i,  3.  No.  \.d.        t  Ibid.  12.         %  Ibid.  156,  et  ieq. 
§  Annal.  der  Chemie.  nnd  Phann.  Ixii,  87* 
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Tbis  disengagement  of  carbonic  oxide  might  be  expected  from  tlie 
presence  of  organic  substance  which  was  recognizable  in  this 
basalt^  and  if  iron-spar  contains  organic  substance,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  would  have  prevented  the  oxidation  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron. 

When  water  containing  organic  substance  penetrates  into 
rocks  containing  persilicate  of  iron,  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
originating  from  the  earlier  decomposition  of  the  protosilicate,  the 
peroxide  of  iron  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  while 
the  carbonic  acid,  formed  at  the  same  time,  would  combine  with 
it* 

Carbonate  of  Iron  in  the  Forms  of  other  Minerals. — Carbonate 
of  iron  displaces  calc-spar,  bitter-spar,  and  heavy  spar. 

Blumf  describes  pscudomorphous  iron-spar  after  calc-spar, 
occurring  in  drusy  cavities  in  anamesite,  in  which  also  sphasrosi- 
derite  is  frequently  met  with.  Fridolin  Sandberger  J  also  men- 
tions such  pseudomorpht?.  In  the  anamesite  of  Steinheim,  near 
Hanau,  arragonite  and  calc-spar  are  often  found  traversed  by 
rays  of  sphairosidcritc,  coated  with,  or  entirely  converted  into  it§ 

When  water  containing  carbonate  of  iron  penetrates  a  fissure 

♦  English  edition,  i,  16G. — Dr.  C.  BiscliofF  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
ohservations  as  to  the  solubility  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  on  the  occasion  of  a  search  for  an  acidulous  spring  in  the  grauwacke  of  the 
Aarthal.  Numerous  specimens  of  water  were  taken  as  the  boring  increased  in 
depth,  and  they  exhibit(^d  a  progi'essive  increase  in  the  amount  of  fixed  substance. 
Very  few  of  these  specimens  were  clear;  those  which  were  turbid  were  filtered  pre- 
vious to  analysis.  The  filtered  water  was  invariably  found  to  contain  more  iron  than 
the  clear  water.  One  specimen,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  suspended 
earthy  substance,  became  clear  after  ten  days,  and  this  contained  the  largest 
amount  of  iron.  Hence  it  follows,  either  that  the  brown-coloured  particles  held 
in  suspension  contained  protoxide  of  iron  which  was  dissolved  by  the  carbonated 
water,  or  that,  if  the  iron  was  only  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  it  had  been  reduced  by 
the  organic  substance  %vhich  %vas  found  to  bo  in  the  water.  During  the  filtration 
of  the  most  turbid  water,  it  was  observed  that  the  clear  filtrate  soon  became 
turbid  again  when  exposed  to  the  air,  from  the  oxidation  of  protoxide  of  iron 
that  had  been  dissolved.  The  clear  water  from  the  borinnf  did  not  become  turbid. 

Analysis  further  showed  that  the  permanently  soluble  constituents  of  this 
water  increased  with  the  depth  in  greater  ratio  than  the  earthy  bicarbonates, 
thus  affording  an  instance  of  the  variation  that  the  saline  constituents  of  mineral 
water  may  experience  at  different  parts  of  its  coui-se. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  carbonated  water  and  copious  evolutions  of 
carbonic  acid,  with  a  temperatuie  of  T^^  F.,  at  a  depth  of  about  30  feet,  ar« 
met  with  for  several  hundred  yards  round  the  borini^.  The  detritus  covering  the 
clay-slate  is  coated  to  a  considerable  thickness  with  brown  hematite.  Here  and 
there  iron  pyrites  are  alsio  found.  The  whole  phenomena  here  presented  fur- 
nish a  good  illustration  of  the  alteriiate  solution  and  deposition  of  substances  by 
carbonated  water. 

t  Die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  304  ;  and  Zweiter  Nachtrag,  p.  121. 

X  Uebar  die  Geogno.stischen  Verhaltnisse  von  Ntissau,  p.  102. 

J  Theobald — Jahresbericht  den  Wetterauischcn  Gcsellscliaft.   1847  ftnd  I860. 

p.  17. 
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or  cavity  in  which  calc-spar  has  been  deposited,  the  carbonate  of 
lime  would  be  removed,  aud  carbonate  of  iron  deposited  in  its 
place;  and  even  when  the  water  contains  carbonate  of  lime, 
together  with  carbonate  of  iron,  the  same  change  will  take  place ; 
for  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  bicarbonate  of  iron  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  calc-spar,  while  the  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  deposited.  The  density  of  iron-spar  is  3*75,  that 
of  calc-spar  only  2*69  ;  consequently  in  the  displacement  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  by  carbonate  of  iron,  supposing  the  weights  equal, 
the  volume  of  the  mass  would  be  reduced  and  cavities  formed. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  appearance  of  the  pscudomorphous 
iron-spar  above  mentioned,  which  is  either  hollow  or  partly  filled 
with  calc-spar. 

Iron  spar  forms  an  incrustation  upon  bitter-spar,  consisting  of 
a  fine-grained  aggregate  of  carbonate  of  iron.  The  surfaces  of 
this  pseudomorph  are  rough  and  uneven,  the  edges  sharp,  and  the 
interior  empty.* 

In  the  Virtuous  Lady  Mine  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  iron- 
spar  occurs  in  the  form  of  baryta-spar.f  Breithaupt  J  also  men- 
tions similar  displacement  pseudomorphs. 

The  displacement  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  carbonate  of  iron  is 
a  phenomenon  which  appears  to  be  of  very  considerable  geological 
importance,  for  many  beds  of  the  latter  may  have  originated  in 
this  manner. 

Alteration  of  Iron- spar  into  Brown  Hematite. — This  alteration, 
occasioned  by  atmospheric  oxidation,  is  recognizable  in  almost 
every  locality  where  the  latter  mineral  occurs.  At  the  outcrop 
of  veins,  and  other  deposits  of  iron-spar,  there  is  very  often  a 
complete  and  extensive  conversion  of  one  mineral  into  the  other, 
while   at  greater  depths   the    iron-spar  is  unaltered.  §       Even 

*  Blum — ^loc.  cit.  p.  305. 

t     „     — Zweiter  Nachtrag,  p.  121. 

X  Paragenesis,  p.  180. 

§  The  protection  afforded  by  a  thin  coating  was  well  illustrated  by  a  pre- 
cipitate of  protoxide  of  iron,  wliich  I  kept  upwards  of  a  year  under  water  in 
an  open  vessel,  after  a  thin  layer  of  liydrated  peroxide  had  been  formed  on  the 
surface. 

V.  Leonhard— Jahrb.  fur  Mineral.  1846,  p.  14 — directs  attention  to  the 
formation  of  stalactites  of  liydrated  peroxide  of  iron  constantly  going  on  in  a  mine 
near  Cape  Cornwall,  that  extends  for  some  distance  under  the  soa.  After  this 
mine  had  been  closed  for  some  years,  it  was  found,  on  reopening  it,  that  numerous 
stalactites  had  been  formed,  many  of  them  eighteen  inches  long,  and  one  inch  in 
diameter.  The  stalagmites  projecting  from  the  ground  had  still  gi*eater  dimen- 
sions. If,  as  is  extremely  probable,  the  water  from  which  this  deposition  had 
taken  plac€,  contained  carbonate  of  iron,  iron-?par  could  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  deposited* 
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freshly-worked  iron-spar  often  undergoes  such  an  alteration  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  alteration  commences  at  the 
surface  of  the  crystals.  The  light  yellow  colour  of  the  iron-spar 
gradually  passes  into  brown,  and  sometimes  even  black.  "The 
transparency  is  lost,  but  the  lustre  and  cleavage  are  retained  for 
some  time.  The  brown  hematite  resulting  from  the  perfect  alter- 
ation of  iron-spar  is  porous,  because  the  carbonic  acid  separated 
amounts  to  more  than  the  oxygen  and  water  introduced,  and 
there  is  a  diminution  of  volume  amounting  to  about  ^.  More 
solid  layers  of  brown  hematite  are  often  found  in  the  direction  of 
the  cleavage  planes,  and  it  is  here  the  change  has  commenced. 
Rosengarten*  found  in  a  specimen  of  iron-spar,  partially  con- 
verted into  brown  hematite,  11*3  per  cent,  peroxide  of  iron^  43*83 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  7*1  per  cent,  protoxide  of  manganese. 

The  alteration  of  iron  spar  into  brown  hematite^  is  so 
frequent,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  localitieSi 
Sphaerosiderite  is  also  subject  to  conversion  into  brown  hematite. 

At  Arzberg  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  pseudomorphs  are 
found  coated  with  pyrolusite,  which  probably  originates  from  the 
manganese  present  in  the  iron-spar.  At  Siebenhitze  on  this 
mountain,  they  are  quite  covered  with  phosphate  of  copper.  In 
the  deposits  of  mercury  ore  at  Morchel,  the  hollow  or  porous 
pseudomorphs  contain  very  small  crystals  of  blue  carbonate  of 
copper,  with  fibrous  malachite,  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  from  copper  pyrites,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid 
liberated  from  the  iron-spar.f  In  the  iron  ore  deposits  at  Hiillen- 
burg  and  Lolling,  in  Carnithia,J  chalcedony  occurs  in  the  upper 
parts,  and  sometimes  forms  a  coating  upon  the  pseudormorphs ; 
but  it  never  occurs  with  unaltered  iron-spar,  a  proof  that  it  was 
deposited  from  the  water,  by  which  the  alteration  of  this  mineral 
was  effected.  Nodules  of  solid  white  iron-spar  likewise  occur  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  bed,  surrounded  by  mica  and  covered  with 
brown  hematite.  The  brown  hematite  presents  numerous  clefts 
and  drusy  cavities  containing  water,  which  escapes  from  the  larger 
pieces  of  ore,  only  after  they  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  on 
the  surface.  § 

*  Rammelsberg  Handwiirterbuch.  3*^*  Supplem.  p.  49. 

f  Blum  ;  Die  Pseudomorphoscn,  p.  2  0,  ctseq. ;  and  ErsterNachtrag,  p.  113. 

t  Morlat—Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineral.  Ike.  1847,  p.  606. 

§  Way — L'Institnt.,  No.  563— shows  that  by  treating  iron-spar,  that  has 
been  partially  converted  into  brown  hematite,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  extracted,  wliile  the  carbonate  of  iron  remaina 
in  perfect  white  crystals.  Even  when  the  iron -spar  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  it 
remains  with  the  carbonate  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  double  carbonate* 
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Sismonda'f'  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  alteration  of  carbonate 
of  iron  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  at  Traversella,  the  iron 
pyrites  mixed  with  it  has  played  an  important  part,  but  his  view 
is  certainly  incorrect ;  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  is 
merely  a  collateral  phenomenon. 

Ankerite  is  sometimes  converted  into  brown  hematite ;  its  grey- 
ish or  red  colour  passes  into  brown,  the  surfaces  of  the  crystals  and 
masses  assume  a  porous  character,  and  at  last  there  remains  only  u 
skeleton  as  it  were,  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.t  This  pseudo- 
morph  is  found  in  the  iron-spar  bed  in  Styria^  and  in  the 
Hathhausberg,  near  Gastcin.  According  to  Lander,|  the  ankerite 
of  the  Erzberg  in  Styria,  contains  49*61  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  according  to  Fritsche,§  the  pistomecite  of  Thurnberg  in 
the  Salzberg  Alps,  contains  33*92  per  cent,  protoxide  of  iron. 
This  ankerite  would  therefore  yield  from  -J^  to  ^  of  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  after  the  removal  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and,  in  the  former  mineral,  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Alteration  of  iron-spar  into  red  hematite.  This  alteration  is  not 
nearly  so  frequent  as  the  last.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
it  at  Bresoir  in  Alsace.  The  change  commences  at  the  surface, 
and  progresses  inwards.  The  pscudomorphs  of  Presnitz  in 
Bohemia,  are  either  porous,  or  filled  up  with  soft  red  iron  ochre. 
In  these  also  there  were  very  thin  hard  layers  in  the  direction  of 
the  cleavage  planes,  passing  through  the  crystals,  or  extending 
through  the  hollow  pscudomorphs  from  one  surface  to  another. 
The  pscudomorphs  of  Jedvonitz  in  Moravia,  are  sometimes  porous, 
at  others  filled  with  red  iron  ochre,  so  that  the  form  of  the  iron- 
spar  is  retained  by  a  crust  of  compact  red  hematite.  ||  The  porous 
character  of  these  pscudomorphs  is  explained  by  the  contraction 
that  takes  place,  amounting  to  nearly  one  half. 

Haidinger  considers  that  the  direct  conversion  of  iron-spar  into 
red  hematite,  is  questionable  in  many  instances;  and  in  others,  he 
r^ards  it  as  undetermined.  However,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
direct  conversion  of  iron-spar  into  red  hematite  is  very  impro- 
bable. The  red  iron  ochre  present  in  the  interior  of  the  pscudo- 
morphs, is  doubtless  the  remains  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
that  was  not  converted  into  peroxide,  for  notwithstanding  its  red 
colour,  it  probably  contains  water,  as  is  the  case  with  the  red 

»  Jahrb.  fiir  Mineral,  &c.  1836,  p.  194.] 

t  Pogg6udorff*8  Annalen.  xi,  190. 

X  Rammelsberg  Handworterbuch.  2*«"  Suppl.  p.  87. 

§  Poggendorff's  Annalen.  Ix,  147. 

R  Die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  188 ;  and  Erster  Nachtng»  p.  110. 
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oxide  of  iroo,  precipitated  by  an  jJkdi  firom  a  bcnling  flolation  of 
persolts  of  ii\>n.  The  istenor  of  the  psendomofplis  at  Stehen,  is 
coated  with  brown  ir»n  ochre,  and  in  this  instancei  the  presence 
of  hvdratc-d  peroxide  of  iron  cannot  be  doubted.  But  if  this 
were  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  red  benuitite,  the  chauge 
would  pr\:>hablv  have  commenced  at  the  surface,  and  not  in  the 
interior.  The  actual  couTcraon  of  hjrdrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
into  peroxide,  is  however  proved  bv  the  pseodomorphous  red 
hematite  after  brown  hematite. 

Certain  kinds  of  brown  iron  ochres,  as  in  the  Gulsen  at 
Kraubet,  present  admixtures  of  magnetic  iron  ore;  they  are 
highly  ma^noiio,  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  substance,  which  is 
recognizable  as  isolated  grains  in  the  mass.  This  magnetic  iron 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  partial  oxidation  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  drcumstance, 
that  peroxide  of  iron  expels  carbonic  acid  firom  carbonate  of  iron 
in  the  wet  way,*  so  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  formed  by  the 
partial  oxidation  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  combines  with  the 
remaining  protoxide,  and  in  this  way  the  formation  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  from  carbonate  of  iron  mav  be  accounted  for. 

m 

Alteration  of  iron-spur  into  kakoxenite.f  This  mineral  is  found 
at  Antwerp,  in  the  state  of  Xew  York.  Its  formation  appears  to 
have  been  preceded  by  alteration  of  the  iron-spar  into  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron.  Now  as  phosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
carbonated  water,  decomposes  bicarbonate  of  iron,J  the  alteration 
in  question  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

Quartz  and  hornstone  in  the  form  of  iron-spar.  These  pseudo- 
niorphs  sliow  that  silica  displaces  carbonate  of  iron.  As  sphssro- 
siderite  dissolves  in  1646  parts  of  water,§  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  soluble  modification  of  silica, 
and  consequently  its  displacement  by  the  latter  substance  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule. 

Carbonate  of  iron  occurs,  according  to  Zippe,||  at  the  Postel- 
bcrg  in  Bohemia,  in  the  brown  coal  strata,  as  a  petrifying  sub- 
Htancc. 

F. —  Carbonate  of  manganese. 
Occurrence.  Carbonate  of  manganese  is  found  crystallised,  us 

•  ir.  Ro«e— Poggendorff's  Annalen.  Ixxxiii,  136. 

t  Hydrated  phosplmtc  of  peroxide  of  iron, 

X  EngliHh  edition,  i,  13,  No.  20. 

§  (tennaii  edition,  i,  388. 

H  Blum— iiweitcr  Nachtrag.   p.  207. 
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manganese-spar :  compact,  as  rhodochrosite,  in  metalliferous  veins, 
and  in  beds  of  red  hematite. 

Manganese-spar  is  very  rarely  pure,  it  contains  varying  quan- 
tities of  the  isomorphous  carbonates  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of  manganese 
occurs  in  water  in  very  small  quantity,  together  with  these  car- 
bonates. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  and  alteration  of  manganese- 
spar,  the  same  relations  obtain  as  in  the  case  of  iron  spar. 

Displacement  of  calc-spar  by  carbonate  of  manganese.  Blum* 
describes  a  specimen  of  pseudomorphous  carbonate  of  manganese, 
after  calc-spar,  from  metalliferous  veins  in  the  porphyry  at  Nagyag 
in  Transylvania,  consisting  of  very  small  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
manganese.    Most  of  these  pseudomorphs  are  more  or  less  hollow. 

Although  carbonate  of  manganese  is  very  readily  decomposed 
by  oxygen,  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  have  not  yet  been  met 
with  in  the  form  of  manganese-spar. 

The  remaining  carbonates  of  the  metals  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  succeeding  volume,  under  the  head  of  metalliferous  veins. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Chemical  be  actions  relating  to  the  alteration  op 

Minerals. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  I  have  described  a  number  of 
chemical  reactions  relating  to  the  alteration  of  minerals,  and  I 
will  in  this  chapter  add  some  further  details  that  have  been 
ascertained  since  that  time. 

34.  I  have  already  shown  t  that  alkaline  carbonates  and  sili- 
cates may  exist  together  in  solution.  The  experiments  have 
since  been  extended  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  alkaline  sili- 
cates may  exist  in  such  a  solution,  saturated  with  free  carbonic 
acid.  As  I  found  that  chloride  of  ammonium  precipitated  gela- 
tinous silica  from  a  very  dilute  solution  of  alkaline  silicate,  silicate 
of  soda  was  added  to  water,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  until  a 
slight  alkaline  reaction  was  produced.  Chloride  of  ammonium 
did  not  render  the  liquid  turbid  for  some  hours.     This,  however, 

•  Zweiter  Nacktrag,  p.  76.  t  English  edition,  i,  2. 
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was  not  sufficient  to  indicate  with  certidnty  that  there  was  un- 
decomposed  silicate  of  ^oda  in  the  liquid.  It  did  not  appear 
desirable  to  evaporate  to  dryness  by  heat,  and  analyse  the  residue, 
because  carbonate  of  soda  would  be  decomposed  by  the  free  and  still 
dissolved  silica  and  silicate  of  soda  reproduced.*  For  this  reason, 
a  dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  ^oda,  saturated  with  carbonic  acid, 
was  evaporated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  over  sulphuric  acid 
in  au  air-pump.  On  exhausting  the  air,  free  carbonic  acid 
escaped  in  considerable  quantity,  and  after  fourteen  days  there 
remaineil  a  firm  gelatinous  mass,  which  eflervesced  copiously  with 
acids.  This  residue  ^^-as  thoroughly  washed  with  water  until  the 
filtrate  did  not  present  anv  alkaline  reaction.  The  first  portion 
of  the  filtrate  gave,  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  transparent  gela- 
tinous flocks,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  undecomposed  silicate 
of  soda.  The  washed  residue  was  dried  and  again  washed,  by 
which  means  it  was  slightly  reduced  in  weight:  by  treatment 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  a  slight  residue,  containing  soda,  was  left. 

The  filtrate  from  the  gelatinous  precipitate  was  again  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  volume  under  the  air-pump,  and  meanwhile  silica 
separated  in  flocks,  though  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  test  for 
soda.  Carbonic  acid  was  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  quantity  carefully  estimated.  After 
evaporating  this  liquid  to  dryness,  and  again  dissolving  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  some  more  silica  was  separated. 

The  per  centage  amount  of  the  substances  obtained  in  the 
previous  experiment  was 


a  Silica  by  first  c%*aporatiou 

•  ■  ■  • 

...,     ft3-2l 

b  Soda,  combined  with  a 

•  •  •• 

....       0-63 

c  Silica,  by  second  evaporation    .... 

•  • .  • 

....       2-42 

c/ Carbonate  of  soda 

•  ••• 

....     3711 

d  Silica  obtained  witli  the  chloride  of  sodium 

....       0-95 

e  Soda,  combined  with  d 

•  •  ■  • 

....       6-68 

100-00 

This  experiment  shows  that  in  water,  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  silicate  of  soda  may  exist  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6*63  to  37'11.  Water  of  this  kind  might  consequently 
produce  three  diff*erent  changes  in  minerals  with  which  it  came  in 
contact : 

1.  Decomposition  of  silicates  by  the  free  carbonic  acid;  for 
instance,  the  conversion  of  silicate  of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime* 

*  English  edition,  i,  7* 
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2.  Decomposition  of  silicates  by  the  alkaline  carbonates ;  for 
instance,  the  conversion  of  silicate  of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime^ 
while  the  silica  combines  with  the  alkali. 

3.  Conversion  of  silicate  of  soda  into  silicate  of  potash*  when 
the  water  contains  carbonate  of  potash. 

If  the  silicate  of  potash  thus  produced,  together  with  that 
already  existing  in  the  water,  were  introiduced  into  the  mineral, 
the  quantity  would  exceed  that  of  the  silicate  of  soda  decom- 
posed. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  is 
rare,  in  most  instances  the  water  filtering  through  rocks  would 
not  contain  so  large  an  amount  of  alkaline  carbonates  in  propor- 
tion to  the  alkaline  silicates,  as  was  found  in  the  experiment  just 
mentioned ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  would  predominate. 

The  composition  of  the  portion  separated  by  the  first  evapo- 
ration is  given  under  A;  that  of  the  portion  remaining  in  solution 
after  the  second  evaporation  under  B 


A. 

B. 

C. 

8ilica  .... 

••*• 

98*83 

14-33 

6(j'04 

Soda    .... 

•••« 

117 

86-67 

3306 

10000  100*00  100*00 

Therefore  A  would  be  an  acid,  B  a  basic  compound,  if  they 
can  be  regarded  as  definite  compounds.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  a  silicate  of  soda  having  the  composition  C  is  de- 
composed during  the  evaporation  of  a  dilute  solution  in  water 
into  two  parts,  the  one  containing  a  large  excess  of  silica,  while 
the  other  contains  a  large  excess  of  soda,  and  the  former  amount- 
ing to  eight  times  the  latter.  It  follows,  from  these  results,  that 
in  the  combination  of  silica  with  bases,  the  relative  proportions 
may  vary  very  much. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  evaporation  of  very  dilute 
solutions  of  alkaline  silicates,  filtering  through  rocks,  decomposi- 
tion is  effected  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  for  the  evapo- 
ration would  take  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  even 
more  slowly  than  in  the  air-pump.  It  is  improbable  that  the  free 
carbonic  acid  in  water  would  take  any  part  in  this  decomposition, 
which  commences  only  when  the  evaporation  has  proceeded  to 
some  considerable  extent,  and  meanwhile  the  free  carbonic  acid  is 
separated ;  in  my  experiments  it  was  separated  at  once,  when  the 
air  was  exhausted. 

*  No.  38,  p.  66. 
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It  may  be  inferred  that  when  water  exercises  a  decomposing 
and  solvent  action  upon  minerals,  silicates  with  excess  of  acid, 
and  others  with  excess  of  base,  are  formed,  the  more  soluble 
product  being  removed  while  the  less  soluble  product  is  left. 
Hence  it  is  intelligible  that  the  alteration  of  the  composition  of 
minerals  exposed  to  such  influences  should  be  very  gradual,  and 
in  the  first  stages  scarcely  recognizable  by  either  mineralogical  or 
chemical  means. 

Lastly,  the  above  experiment  shows  that  water  containing 
carbonic  acid,  with  alkaline  carbonates  and  silicates,  may  deposit 
siliceous  substances  with  very  minute  admixtures  of  the  bases.* 
Such  substances  actually  occur;  for  instance,  opal,  flint,  cacho- 
longe,  &c.,  contain  minute  quantities  of  alkalies  and  other  bases. 
Probably  these  bases  would  be  found  in  other  siliceous  substances 
by  careful  analysis.  On  account  of  the  sparing  solubility  of 
earthy  silicates  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  by  experiment 
whether  they  may  be  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  there 
IS  scarcely  any  doubt  that  such  is  the  case.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  very  sparingly  soluble  silicate  of  magnesia  has 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  opal  for  almost  every  specimen  of 
this  mineral  contains  magnesia. 

At  the  same  time  that  acid  silicates  are  deposited  in  fissures 
and  drusy  cavities  from  water  containing  silicates ;  basic  silicates 
would  be  carried  away  in  solution,  and  they  are  actually  met 
with  in  the  water  of  springs,  analysis  showing  that  in  all  instances 
the  quantity  of  silica  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
bases.  It  is  true  that  only  small  portions  of  these  bases  can  be 
regarded  as  combined  with  silica,  and  that  the  larger  portion  is 
combined  with  other  acids  and  halogens ;  but  hitherto  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  carbonates  has  rarely  been  estimated  directly, 
and  thence  the  composition  of  the  silicates  ascertained. f  It  is, 
however,  highly  probably  that  basic  salts  would  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  water  of  springs  if  sufficient  care  were  exercised  in  the 
execution  of  these  diflScult  analyses. 

35.  Silicates  of  zinc,  copper,  nickel,  and  silver,  are  decomposed 
by  carbonic  acid. 

a.  When  carbonic  acid  was  passed  for  twenty-four  hours 
through  water,  in  which,  artificially  prepared  silicate  of  zinc  was 
suspended,  decomposition  took  place,  and  when  the  operation  was 
continued  for  three  days  with  finely  powdered  native  siUc^tQ  of 

*  Chap,  xlii,  f  Englisli  edition,  i,  5. 
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zinc,  more  than  one  half  of  it  was  converted  into  carbonate  of 
zinc* 

b.  Artificially  prepared,  and  native  silicate  of  copper,  arc 
very  differently  affected  by  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  was  passed  for 
eight  days  through  water,  in  which  the  following  silicates  were 
suspended. 


Proportion  of  water 

required  for  Boliition 

of  the  residue. 

Composition  of 
the  residue. 
Silica.        Oxide  of  copper. 

Silicate  of  copper      )        ^^^^ 
{prepared  artifidaily)    J 

0-49 

0-51 

Sihcate  of  copper 
{from  Tagilsk)          J 

0-49t 

ORl 

Dioptase  ....             ....      76308 

0-17t 

003 

These  remarkable  differences  in  the  quantity  of  substance 
dissolved,  and  in  the  time  requisite  for  the  solution,  can  only  be 
owing  to  the  differences  in  the  state  of  aggregration,  and  to 
modifications  in  the  silicates  of  copper  employed.  The  artificial 
precipitated  silicate  of  copper,  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  was 
employed  moist,  and  was  the  most  soluble :  the  silicate  of  copper 
and  dioptase  were,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  least  soluble  state. 
Silicate  of  copper  is  amorphous ;  dioptase  is  crystalline,  and  hence 
the  difference  in  their  solubility,  and  the  time  required  for  solution. 
As  both  of  these  silicates  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  stronger 
acids,  it  is  evident  that  this  decomposition  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  decomposition  by  carbonic  acid.  This  involves 
long  periods  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  all  decomposition  effected  by 
this  substance,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  mineral  altera- 
tion. The  decomposition  of  dioptase,  however,  shows  that  no 
rock  containing  bases,  capable  of  combining  with  carbonic  acid, 
would  be  capable  of  resisting  the  continued  action  of  this  agent. 

The  substance  dissolved  by  the  carbonated  water,  is,  in  these 

three  experiments,  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  copper 

and  silica ;  for  the  quantity  of  the  latter  does  not,  by  a  long  way, 

amount  to  the  maximum  of  silica  found  in  the  water  of  springs,  J 

evcnin  that,  from  the  artificial  silicate  of  copjier. 

c.  When  carbonic  acid  was  passed  for  three  days  through 
water,  in  which  artificially  prepared  silicate  of  nickel  was 
suspended,  there  remained  after  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  a 
pale  green  residue,  which,   when  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

*  German  edition,  ii,  1002. 

t  The  silica  contained  some  oxide  of  iron. 

X  German  cditiun,  p.  1000. 
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eflen'esce^l  onlv  when  heated.     Tlie  diasolved  substance  amounted 

to  775-^777  of  the  carbonatcd  water,  and  consisted  of:* 

Silica  ....  ....  ....    0"S7 

Oxide  of  nickel....  ....    0*63 


100 


d.  Silicate  of  silver  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  for  forty- 
eight  hours  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  gave  a  somewhat 
blackish  solution,  which  filtered  perfectly  clear,  and  when 
evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  left  a  dark  brownish  residue,  that 
effervesced  copiously  with  nitric  acid.  When  no  more  gas  was 
generated,  the  liquid  was  warmed,  and  the  evolution  of  gas 
commenced  again.  Assuming  that  the  decomposed  silicate  was 
dissolved  as  neutral  carbonate,  the  composition  of  the  residue 
would  be  :t 

Silica ....  ....  ....    0*12 

Carbonate  of  silver  ....    0*88 


1-00 


This  was  dissolved  in  5116  parts  of  carbonated  water.  It 
cannot  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  silica  was  combined 
with  a  part  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  although  the  latter  is  more 
l)robablc,  and  in  that  case,  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of 
silver  would  have  been  complete. 

36.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the  silicates  of  zinc 
and  lead,  suspended  in  water ;  sulphides  of  the  metals  are  formed, 
and  silica  is  separated.  The  silicates  of  copper,  nickel,  and  silver, 
are  in  like  manner  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but 
they  are  dissolved  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  are  not  deposited 
for  some  time. 

a.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  through  water,  in 
which  silicate  of  zinc  was  suspended,  a  flesh  coloured  precipitate 
was  formed.  This  precipitate  was  washed,  and  after  drying  in 
the  air,  contracted  into  small  fragments,  containing  an  opaline 
nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  brownish  crust,  which,  when  mixed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Silicate  of 
zinc  is  therefore  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with 
formation  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  silica,  which  separate  from  each 
other  in  drying. 

♦  German  edition,  p.  1891. 

t  There  would  seem  to  be  an  energetic  comhination  of  the  oxide  of  silver 
"with  carbonic  acid,  for  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  separated  only  hy  digesting  the 
residue  with  nitric  acid. 
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b.  Artificially  prepared  silicate  of  copper,  suspended  in  water, 
is  immediately  turned  brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When 
the  green  colour  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  liquid  was  filtered 
the  filtrate  was  brown  and  opaque,  or  slightly  translucent  in 
thinner  masses.  The  residue  separated  by  filtration,  was  dark 
green,  when  dried,  and  presented  small,  irregular  white  particles  of 
silica.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  left  for  some  days  in  an  open 
vessel,  until  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  disappeared, 
deposited  blackish  green  fiocks,  became  transparent,  and  when 
filtered,  colorless.  The  same  result  was  produced  by  evaporating 
the  filtrate  in  the  sun  during  twenty -four  hours.  By  evaporating 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  dryness,  a  dirty  white  residue 
was  obtained,  consisting  of  silica,  and  sulphide  of  copper.  When 
the  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  separated  by  acetate  of  lead, 
the  liquid  filtered  quite  clear.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  silicate 
of  copper  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water. 

When  the  dark  green  sediment,  that  separated  from  the  brown 
solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
white  silica  remained.  When  examined  by  means  of  a  magnifying 
glass,  the  sulphide  of  copper  was  found  not  to  be  intimately  mixed 
with  the  silica,  which  had  separated  in  small  particles. 

Silicate  of  copper  from  Tagilsk  was  finely  powdered,  suspended 
in  water,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
until  the  green  colour  had  disappeared.  The  liquid  presented  the 
same  characters  as  that  obtained  with  the  artificial  silicate.  It 
was  quite  as  dark  coloured,  and  after  being  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  the  filtrate  obtained  was  much  darker  green  than  in  the 
case  of  the  artificial  silicate,  and  after  some  time,  deposited  a  dark 
green  sediment.  Ammonia  did  not  produce  a  blue  colour  in  this 
solution.  The  reaction  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  could  not  be 
observed,  on  account  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  liquid.  A  dark 
green  residue  remained  upon  the  filter,  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
case  of  artificial  silicate  of  copper. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  dark  brown  liquid  obtained  by 
treating  silicate  of  copper  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  not 
wholly  decolorized  when  boiled  for  some  minutes,  although  by 
exposure  for  twenty-four  hours  in  an  open  vessel,  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  it  becomes  quite  colorless,  and  the  dissolved  substance 
is  entirely  deposited.  The  same  result  was  produced  when  the 
liquid  was  allowed  to  stand  for  about  two  weeks  in  an  open  vessel 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.     In  this  way  a  blackish  green  preci- 
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pitate  was  formed.  Tiic  liquid  did  not  give  any  reaction  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
had  quite  disappeared.  It  seems^  therefore,  that  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  not  entirely  separated  by  boiling  for  a  short  time> 
although  it  was  by  exposure  for  a  long  time  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  In  the  latter  ease,  however,  a  very  sensible  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  was  formed. 

A  large  piece  of  silicate  of  copper  immersed  in  water,  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  close  vessel,  became  quite  black ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  liquid  was  turbid.  After  fourteen 
days,  numerous  white  flocks  were  floating  in  the  liquid,  which  still 
smelt  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  this  instance,  a  part  of  the 
silicate  of  copper  had  been  decomposed,  the  silica  liberated  was 
partially  dissolved,  and  partly  suspended  or  deposited. 

Dioptase,  finely  powdered,  and  suspended  in  water,  is  acted 
upon  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  same  manner  as  powdered 
silicate  of  copper.  Crystals  of  dioptase  were  not  blackened,  and 
after  being  immersed  fourteen  days  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water,  retained  their  fine  green  colour  and  lustre  ;  but  a  very  thin 
layer  of  a  white  powder  was  deposited  upon  the  bottom  and  edge 
of  the  glass,  so  that  there  was  a  separation  of  silica,  but  singularly 
enough,  there  was  no  sensible  formation  of  sulphide  of  copper. 
In  order  to  increase  the  action,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed 
through  the  liquid,  and  the  vessel  closed.  At  the  end  of  five  days, 
or  nineteen  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the 
crystals  of  dioptase  had  become  black  at  some  points,  and  after 
forty-two  days,  they  were  reduced  to  a  coarse  black  powder ;  in 
some  of  the  larger  fragments,  green  spots  could  be  detected  here 
and  there. 

Therefore  silicate  of  copper,  whether  artificial  or  native,  pow- 
dered or  in  mass,  amorphous  or  crystalline,  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  time 
required  for  the  decomposition  of  amorphous  silicate  of  cop|>er, 
and  for  that  of  crystals  of  dioptase  respectively.* 

c.  Artificially  prepared  silicate  of  nickel,  suspended  in  water, 
through  which  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed, 
was  soon  decomposed,  and  yielded  black  flocks.  When  the  silicate 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  in  contact  with  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  the  whole  of  it  became  black.  The 
liquid  did  not  become  clear,  but  remained  milky :  it  was  ren- 
dered somewhat  clearer  by  filtration,  but  still  retained  a  brown 

^  *  German  edition,  ii,  1895,  et  seq. 
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coloun  When  kept  for  some  weeks  in  closed  vessels  it  did  not 
become  clear,  but  turned  darker,  owing  to  a  further  decomposition 
of  silicate  of  nickel  by  the  remaining  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
filtered  liquid  was  brown  and  milky. 

d.  Artificially  prepared  silicate  of  silver,  suspended  in  water 
through  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed,  gave,  like  the 
above-mentioned  silicates,  a  dark-brown  liquid,  which  became 
rather  milky  when  poured  out.  When  boiled  until  the  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  disappeared,  the  filtered  liquid  was  still 
somewhat  brownish.  Nitric  acid  decomposed  the  liquid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  the  filtrate  was  then  clear,  but  soon 
became  milky  again. 

e.  Artificially  prepared  silicate  of  lead  was  blackened  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  decomposed,  as  is  probably  the  case 
with  all  metallic  silicates;  but  although  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  in  large  excess,  the  filtrate  was  perfectly  colorless,  so  that 
silicate  of  lead  is  not  dissolved  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

37.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  cop- 
per, lead,  and  silver,  when  suspended  in  water,  and  even  the  carbo- 
nates of  those  metals  that  are  not  precipitated  by  it  from  solutions 
of  their  saline  compounds  with  the  stronger  acids ;  for  instance, 
the  carbonates  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 

38.  Silicate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
with  formation  of  silicate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda.  When 
a  solution  of  monosilicatc  of  soda  was  mixed  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  mixed  with  alcohol,  no  alkaline  carbonate  was  dissolved, 
but  a  portion  of  the  alkali  was  extracted  from  the  silicate,  while 
acid  silicate  remained.  When  the  alcoholic  filtrate  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residue  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chloride  of  platinum  added,  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum  was  precipitated,  showing  that  the  carbonate  of  potash 
had  decomposed  the  silicate  of  soda. 

The  residue  left  by  the  alcohol,  consisting  of  alkaline  carbon- 
ates and  silicates,  did  not  give  a  clear  solution  in  water,  showing 
that  an  acid  silicate  had  been  formed. 

39.  Solutions  of  alkaline  silicates  extract  minute  quantities  of 
alumina  from  silicate  of  alumina.  When  silicate  of  soda — cal- 
culated as  anhydrous — dissolved  in  11*5  times  its  weight  of  water, 
was  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  artificially  prepared  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  washed 
thoroughly  with  cold  water,  the  liquid  was  found  to  contain  0*55 
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alumina  for  100  silicate  of  soda.     If  this  alumina  was  dissolved  as 
silicate,  the  amount  would  be  2-0;  but  this  was  not  ascertained. 

When  an  indefinite  quantity  of  silicate  of  alnmina  was  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  silicate  of  potash,  and 
the  liquid  evaporated  to  drjness,  the  residue  dissolved  perfectly  in 
water.  This  result  induced  me  to  make  the  experiment  qiianti- 
tatively:  100  parts  of  silicate  of  iK)ta8h  dissolved  in  3*4  times  its 
weight  of  water,  mixed  with  16  parts  silicate  of  alumina — ^both 
silicates  calculated  as  anhydrous — gave  a  perfect  solution  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  When,  however,  water  was  added,  silicate 
of  alumina  was  separated,  and  was  not  dissolved  again  when 
the  liquid  was  Ijoiled  for  a  long  time.  The  residue  was  then 
thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  liquid  was  found  to 
contain  0*62  alumina. 

This  second  experiment  shows  that  more  silicate  of  alumina 
IS  dissolved  by  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  silicate  of  potash, 
than  by  a  cold  dilute  solution. 

When  silicate  of  alumina  was  digested  for  four  days  with  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  no  alumina 
could  be  found  in  the  filtered  liquid,  but  the  residue  was  found  to 
contain  a  trace  of  soda,  possibly,  however,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
washing. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  decomposition  which,  at 
a  moderate  temperature  and  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  is  so 
decidedly  recognizable,  should  not  take  place  at  all  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  when  the  liquid  is  not  evaporated ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  ammonia,  by  which  alumina  was  tested  for  in 
the  last  experiment,  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  very  minute 
traces  of  alumina. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  does  not  dissolve  a  trace  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  even  at  the  boiling  temperature ;  so  that  tlie 
alkaline  carbonates  dissolved  in  water  cannot  exercise  the  same 
action  as  alkaline  silicates. 

Solution  of  silicate  of  soda  dissolves  a  sensible  quantity  of 
hydratcd  alumina,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  after  some 
long  time.  When  this  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
very  gentle  heat,  there  remained  some  stellar  groups  of  very  thin 
prismatic  crystals. 

40,  Silicate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  magnesia 
with  iormation  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  lime.  This 
reaction  is  very  evident  when  silicate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  boiling 
wat  r,  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magr 
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ne^ia;  the  liquid  8oon  becomes  turbid,  and  after  some  time 
silicate  of  ma^esia  U  precipitated  in  white  flocks.  A  cold  solu- 
tion does  not  become  turbid,  although  uilicate  of  magnesia  is  less 
soluble  than  silicate  of  lime.  Since,  however,  both  of  these 
silicates  require,  under  different  circumstances,  very  different 
qiumtities  of  water  for  solution,^^  the  solution  might  contain  the 
minimum  of  silicate  of  lime,  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
maximum  quantity  of  silicate  of  magnesia.  Moreover,  the  sili- 
cates are  all  much  more  soluble  ^^in  statu  nascenti"  than  other- 
wise. It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  in  this  experiment  there  was 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  for  the  solution  of  the  silicate  of 
magnesia  formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  silicate  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

In  order  to  avoid  error  in  this  experiment,  *it  is  necessary  to 
make  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  silicate  of  lime.  It  was  prepared 
by  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium  with  an  excess  of  silicate  of 
soda,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  precipitate  until  it  had  con* 
siderably  diminished,  so  that  I  could  be  sure  that  both  the  soluble 
salts — the  excess  of  silicate  of  soda  and  the  chloride  of  sodium 
resulting  from  the  reaction — were  perfectly  separated.  The  sili- 
cate of  lime  thus  prepared,  when  dissolved  in  water,  has  an 
alkaline  reaction  upon  litmus  paper. 

41.  Silicate  of  lime  is  likewise  decomposed  by  chloride  of 
magnesium,  with  formation  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  reaction  may  be  observed  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  last  mentioned.  However,  the  liquid  does  not  become  turbid 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  only  after  some  days  that  a  precipitate  is 
formed. 

A  solution  of  silicate  of  lime  in  boiling  water  did  not,  by 
standing  for  the  same  length  of  time,  become  the  least  turbid, 
showing  that  the  precipitates  produced  by  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  by  chloride  of  magnesium  could  not  be  anything  but  silicate 
of  magnesia.  The  fact  that  the  precipitation  by  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium was  much  less  than  that  produced  by  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  silicate  of  lime, 
which  had  been  exposed  for  some  days  before  the  latter  experi- 
ment, and  had  become  dry. 

42.  Silicate  of  iron  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  by  chloride  of  magnesium.  The  silicate  of  iron  was 
prepared  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  by 
an  excess  of  silicate  of  soda,  the  precipitate  washed  until  the 

*  Chap.  zxvi. 
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filtrate  gave  no  further  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver.  When 
this  silicate  was  digested  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
with  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, not  a*  trace  of  iron  could  be  detected  in  the  filter^ 
liquids. 

These  experiments  likewise  show  the  very  minute  degree  of 
solubility  of  silicate  of  iron. 

43.  Silicate  of  alumina  is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  calcium 
and  by  sulphate  of  lime,  with  formation  of  silicate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  alumina,  or  chloride  of  aluminum.  When  artificially 
prepared  silicate  of  alumina  was  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  filtered  liquid  was  rendered 
turbid  by  ammonia,  and  a  precipitate  of  alumina  was  soon  formed. 
When  the  residue  was  washed,  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  alumina  precipitated  by  ammonia,  oxalate  of  ammonia 
gave  a  considerable  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime,  showing  that 
the  silicate  of  alumina  had  been  decomposed  by  the  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Silicate  of  lime  was  likewise  formed  when  silicate  of  alumina 
was  digested  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  native  silicate  of  alumina 
— clay  from  the  brown- coal  strata— carefully  washed  beforehand. 
The  results,  after  several  repetitions,  were  as  follows : — 


I. 

Alumina    \    Abundant 
(m  «o/fi/i(m)J    precipitate. 

II. 

Rather  less 
than  in  I. 

III. 

Rather  less 
tiian  in  II. 

IV. 

Traces. 

Lime       1    Abundant 
(in  residue)  )    precipitate. 

Rather  less 
than  in  I. 

I.  Silicate  of  alumina  was  digested  with  sulphate  of  lime 
solution  for  one  hour. 

II.  Silicate  of  alumina  was  digested  with  chloride  of  calcium 
solution ;  after  forty-eight  hours  the  liquid  was  filtered  and  tested. 

III.  Clay  digested  with  chloride  of  calcium  solution. 

IV.  Clay  digested  with  sulphate  of  lime  solution. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  silicate  of  alumina  is  decomposed 
by  sulphate  of  lime  in  larger  quantity  than  by  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  that  clay  is  decomposed  in  larger  quantity  by  chloride 
of  calcium  than  by  sulphate  of  lime.  However,  no  great  weight 
can  be  laid  upon  these  differences,  as  the  experiments  were  not 
quantitative ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  artificial  silicate  of 
alumina  is  decomposed  more  readily  and  in  larger  quantity  than 
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the  native  silicate.  This  is  in  conforraity  with  the  general 
character  of  the  silicates,  that  the  older  they  are  the  less  soluble 
and  decomposable  they  are.  A  long  continued  action  of  lime- 
salts  upon  silicate  of  lime  did  not  appear  to  produce  any  greater 
degree  of  decomposition.  The  experiment  II  gave  to  aU  appear- 
ance the  same  result  after  the  silicate  and  chloride  had  been 
digested  for  only  two  hours.^ 

44.  Silicate  of  alumina  is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  magnesiurai 
or  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  silicate  of  magnesia  being  formed 
together  with  chloride  of  aluminum  or  sulphate  of  alumina.  The 
experiments  were  made  in  the  same  manner  as  those  with  the 
lime-salts,  and  the  results  were : — 

L  IL  III.  IV. 

Alumina     f  '^I'^i^^^  Almost  Much  less  Traces, 

{in  solution)  ^  pr^pit^j^.  tbe  same.  tbau  in  I. 

Magnesia     )    Abundant  Much  less 

{in  residue)   )   precipitate.  than  in  I. 

L  Silicate  of  alumina  digested  for  one  hour  with  chloride  of 
magnesium. 

II.  Silicate  of  alumina  digested  for  two  hours  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia. 

III.  Clay  digested  with  chloride  of  magnesium. 

IV.  Clay  digested  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  for  forty-eight 
hours. 

The  decomposition  of  silicate  of  alumina  by  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium is  therefore  unquestionable. 

45.  Carbonate  of  lime  decomposes  chloride  of  aluminum; 
alumina  is  precipitated,  carbonic  acid  evolved,  and  chloride  of 
calcium  remains  in  solution.t 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime 
would  produce  the  same  precipitation.  This  may  be  observed  by 
hanging  a  crystal  of  alum  in  the  solution,  when  bubbles  of  gas 
immediately  rise  from  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  crystal,  while 
the  liquid  below  it  becomes  turbid  from  the  precipitation  of 
alumina.  As  the  sulphate  of  lime  produced,  requires  for  solution 
barely  half  as  much  water  as  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  it  remains 
dissolved. 

46.  Bicarbonate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by  silicate  of  pot- 
ash^ siUcate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  potash  being  formed. 

*  See  German  edition,  ii,  2160,  et  seq. 

t  Fochs. — Jahrbuch  fur  Chemie.  Ixii,  100, 
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Saturated  solutiolis  of  bicarbonate  of  magncfsia  and  of  ^lica  in 
potash  mixed  together  became  slightly  turbid  after  a  while,  but 
no  deposit  was  formed.  On  this  account  I  added  some  alcobbl, 
and,  as  I  expected,  the  silica  which  might  have  be^n  precipitated 
by  this  substance,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  silicate  of  potash, 
was  precipitated  in  the  state  of  silicate  of  magnesia,  shbwing  that 
this  compound  had  been  formed.  The  white  flocculent  preci- 
pitate was  collected  by  filtration,  washed  with  water,  and  dried  at 
212°  F.  When  moderately  heated,  water  was  separated;  but 
this  was  not  estimated  directly  for  fear  of  losing  aiij^  catbonie 
acid  from  carbonate  of  magnesia  that  inight  be  present;  On  tH^ 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  however,  only  a  minute  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  was  evolved.  After  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  and  separating  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  heat,  the 
residue  was  dissolved  in  water,  the  residual  silica  washed^  and 
magnesia  precipitated  from  the  filtrate,  as  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia.     The  composition  of  the  precipitate  was : 

Silica       ....  ....  ....     55*52 

Magnesia....  ....  ....      3*15 

Water  {estimated  by  loss)        ....     41*33 


100  00 


It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  9*69  per  cent 
steatite,  with  90*3 1  per  cent,  silica  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The 
decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  by  silicate  of  potash 
is,  however,  fully  proved  by  this  experiment.  Therefore  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  alkaline  silicate^  contained  in 
felspar  would,  by  the  long  continued  action  of  water  containing 
bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  be  decomposed ;  that  silicate  of  ma<media 
would  be  formed,  and  alkaline  carbonates  carried  away  by  the 
vrater. 

47.  Bicarbonate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  silicates ; 
proto-silicate  of  iron,  and  alkaline  carbonate  being  formed. 

On  adding  a  dilute  sohition  of  silicate  of  potash  to  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  bicarbonate  of  iron,  the  liquid  became  green, 
showing  that  decomposition  had  taken  place.  However,  the 
colour  soon  passed  into  yellowish  green,  and  after  a  few  days,  the 
green  tint  disappeared  altogether ;  so  that  the  same  alteration  of 
colour  took  place  that  is  observed  in  rocks  coloured  by  prot<:- 
silicate  of  iron,  when  this  substance  is  oxidized.  When  ammonia 
is  added  to  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  iron,  a  faint  greenish 
coloration  is  produced ;  but  it  soon  passes  into  ochre  brown,  while 
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hjdrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  deposited.  Forroeyanide  of  potassium 
produces  an  almost  white  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  bhic. 
Comparing  these  reactions  with  those  presented  by  solutions  of 
silicate  of  potash,  and  of  bicarbonate  of  iron,  there  are  no  grounds 
for  the  supposition  that  the  green  colour  produced,  was  owing  to 
the  presence  of  free  potash  in  the  silicate  of  potash ;  for  on  adding 
the  solution  of  silicate  to  that  of  bicarbonate  of  iron,  the  lower 
portions  of  the  liquid  retained  the  green  colour  much  longer  than 
when  free  alkali  was  added  to  it  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
eyen  at  the  end  of  twelve  days,  the  former  liquid  was  almost  clear, 
only  a  small  quantity  of  ochre  brown  flocks  having  been  separated. 
It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  silicate  of  potash  converts  bicar- 
bonate of  iron,  into  proto-silicate.  The  fact  that  the  green  earth 
of  the  sedimentary  strata,  is  not  very  liable  to  oxidation,  by  the 
air  and  preserves  its  colour,*  is  moreover  consistent  with  the 
above  results^  As  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  iron,  mixed  with 
silicate  of  potash,  remained  clear  so  long,  while  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  precipitates  were  so  soon 
formed,  it  is  evident  that  protosilicate  of  iron  is  more  soluble  in 
water,  than  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  or  prussian  blue.  This 
circumstance  affords  a  clue  to  the  deposition  of  green  earth  from 
water  in  drusy  cavities.t 

48.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  decomposes  silicate  of  soda. 
Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  was  digested  for  three  days  with  solution 
of  silicate  of  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  filtered 
liquid  was  at  first  clear,  but  soon  became  turbid  and  brownish 
yellow.  During  the  washing  of  the  residue,  the  same  change 
took  place,  but  when  the  washing  was  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, the  filtrate  continued  clear.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  residue  be- 
came dry  upon  the  filter,  and  was  again  washed,  the  filtrate  became 
brown.  This  took  place  several  times  successively,  but  when  the 
filtrate  left  no  residue  on  evaporation,  the  washing  was  discon- 
tinued.    The  residue  had  the  composition  I. 

When  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  from  this  residue  was  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  there  remained  a  brownish  yellow  miis:?,  which, 
when  moistened  with  water,  floated  upon  the  surface,  and  on 
filtering  the  liquid,  the  clear  filtrate  afterwards  became  brown 

colored. 

As  there  was  no  possibility  of  separating  the  iron  in  this  way 
from  the  liquid  containing  silicate  of  soda,  the  whole  was  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  produced  a  copious  cftcrvescence, 

•  Chap.  xxvi.  t  Ibid. 
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owing  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  Boda  during 
evaporation.  Although  the  residual  silica  was  repeatedly  di- 
gested with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  could  not  be  decolorized 
entirely.  After  long  continued  washing,  drying,  and  ignition,  it 
was  slightly  grey,  and  therefore  still  retained  a  little  iron:  it 
amounted  to  49*62  per  cent. 

The  yellowish  filtrate  from  this  silica  was  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  gave  with  ammonia  a  light  brown  precipitate 
having  the  composition  IL 

The  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  was  again  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  after  digesting  the  residue  with  water,  there 
remained  a  dark  brown  residue  having  the  composition  III. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  this  residue  had  the  composition  IV, 
calijulating  the  chloride  of  sodium  as  soda. 

The  following  results  express  the  per  centage  proportion  of 
the  several  substances  in  reference  to  the  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  silicate  of  soda. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Sum. 

oiliccb  ....          ....          ••>.          •••• 

oOu£l   ....          ....          ••••          •••• 

Peroxide  of  irou        

0-98 

•  •  • 

3-84 

033 
0-26 

0-57 
0H)8 

49*62 
44*32 

•  •  • 

51*50 

44-32 

4*18 

4-82 

009 

0*G5 

93-94 

100*00 

The  reaction,  therefore,  took  place  between  4*18  parts  oxide 
of  iron  and  95*82  parts  silicate  of  soda,  and  it  follows,  from  these 
experiments,  that  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  decomposes  silicate  of 
soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  that  silicate  of  iron  is 
formed.  Further  experiment  must  decide  whether  the  decom- 
position may  be  complete,  and  if  so,  what  proportion  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  would  then  be  requisite. 

The  oxygen  quotient  of  the  silicate  I  is  2*261 ;  that  of  II, 
0'45o  ;  and  that  of  III,  0*08  ;  so  that  the  basic  silicate  I  was  de- 
composed into  a  less  basic  silicate,  II,  and  an  acid  silicate,  III,  the 
former  being  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid,  and  the  latter  in  the  water 
used  for  the  washing,  while  another  portion  remained  undissolved. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  brown  colora- 
tion, and  of  the  accompanying  deposition  of  the  silicate  from 
solution.     There  was  no  i)ossibility  of  the  presence  of  protosilicate 
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of  iron,  vrhich  would  indeed  be  inconsistent  with  the  circumstance 
already  mentioned^  that  after  discontinuing  the  washing,  the 
brown  coloration  of  the  clear  filtrate  again  took  place ;  for  the 
moist  residue  upon  the  filter  was  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  air  to 
become  oxidized  if  protosilicate  had  been  present  Moreover,  the 
filtrate  from  I,  after  being  evaporated  to  dryness  and  digested 
with  water,  again  presented  this  brown  coloration.* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  silicate  of  iron  (III)  was  not 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  large 
quantity  of  silicate  of  soda  in  the  solution. 

The  circumstance  that  the  silicate  of  iron,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  silicate  of  soda  by  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
passes  through  so  many  phases  of  separation,  is  particularly 
interesting.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  chemical 
affinity  of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  three  silicates  obtained 
by  the  above  reaction  are  not  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  silicate  III  was  not  completely  decomposed  when 
digested  for  forty- eight  hoiu's  with  this  acid ;  complete  decom- 
position could  only  be  effected  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 

These  peculiarities  are  likewise  observed  in  the  analysis  of 
ferruginous  minerals ;  the  silica  separated  in  the  usual  manner  is 
generally  yellowish,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated  digestion  with 
hydrochloric  acid  that  it  can  be  rendered  white;  even  then 
traces  of  iron  are  found  after  removing  the  silica  by  means  of 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  iron 
was  merely  mixed  with  the  silica;  it  must  be  combined  as  silicate, 
which  resists  the  decomposing  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
the  oxide  of  iron  separated  in  the  analysis  of  ferruginous  minerals 
is  examined  it  is  found  to  contain  estimable  traces  of  silica.  The 
lime  and  magnesia  precipitates  and  the  filtrate  from  the  ammonio- 
phosphatc  of  magnesia  likewise  contain  minute  quantities  of 
ferruginous  silica. 

These  facts  show  that  the  processes  employed  in  the  analysis 
of  ferruginous  minerals  are  inadequate  to  effect  a  complete 
decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  iron,  and  that  the  chemical  aflSnity 
of  silica  for  the  oxide  of  iron  is  very  great,  and  this  aflSnity 
accounts  for  the  important  part  which  the  silicates  of  iron  play  in 
metamorphic   processes.      It   would   scarcely   ever  happen   that 

*  From  a  geoIo<^icul  point  of  view,  it  did  not  appear  important  to  follow  out 
the  conditions  of  this  remarkable  appearance  ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
■ilicate  of  iron  exists  in  different  modifications  whicli  differ  in  tlieir  solubility,  tlie 
fkct  would  oertainly  have  bearing  upon  the  deposition  of  this  silicate  from  water, 
snd  in  any  case  these  experiments  ought  to  be  continued. 
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water,  filtering  through  rocks,  did  not  contidn  in  solution  car- 
bonate of  iron,  which  8o  readily  passes  into  hydrated  peroxide ; 
consequently  the  conditions  for  processes  in  which  this  substance 
exercises  a  decomposing  influence,  may  be  regarded  as  constant. 
The  experiments  described  above  show,  however,  that  under 
certain  conditions,  not  well  understood,  silicate  of  iron  and,  with- 
out doubt,  protosilicate  of  iron  likewise,  may  be  dissolved  by 
water  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  and  removed. 

This  latter  circumstance  accounts  for  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  grecn-carth  and  glaukonite,  and  the  remarkably  difficult 
decomposition  of  the  artificial  silicate  of  iron  is  in  accordance 
with  the  difficult  decomposition  of  green-earth,  which  is  not  acted 
upon  by  acids,  either  before  or  after  ignition,  and  with  the  great 
degree  of  stability  which  characterizes  this  mineral. 

49.  Hydrated  oxide  of  iron  decomposes  silicate  of  alumina. 
The  sparing  solubility  of  silicate  of  iron,  and  the  easy  solubility 
of  silicate  of  alumiua,  and  of  freshly  precipitated  hydrated  oxide 
of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  admit  of  this  reaction  being  observed 
with  ease.  Equal  volumes  of  thoroughly  washed  silicate  of 
alumina  and  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  in  a  pasty  state,  were 
mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  water;  the  former  required  120 
grains,  the  latter  360  grains,  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  perfect 
solution.  The  same  quantities  of  silicate  of  alumina  and  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  were  then  mixtd  together  with  water,  digested 
for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  mixed  with 
480  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Only  partial  solution  was 
effected,  and  there  remained  a  reddish-brown  mass.*  As  the  acid 
added  was  sufficient  for  the  perfect  solution  of  both  substances  in 
the  unaltered  state,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  residue  indicated 
decomposition  had  commenced.  When  the  liquid  was  filtered, 
the  first  portion  of  the  filtrate  was  quite  colorless,  but  it  soon 
became  yellowish,  and  afterwards  the  whole  filtrate  acquired  this 
color.  When,  however,  the  residue  on  the  filter  was  carefully 
washed,  and  the  liquid  collected  apart,  it  presented  a  dark  red- 
dish yellow  color,  the  residue  having  at  tlie  same  time  diminished 
considerably.  The  first  filtrate  (I)  and  the  washings  (II)  were 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residues,  together  with  that 
remaining  upon  the  filter  III  analysed.     The  results  were  : — 


*  lu  a  previous  experiment  the  dic^estiou  was  continued  only  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  tho  same  result  was  produced,  but  the  residue  was  so  small  that  it  ^couU 
not  be  separated  from  the  filter. 
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»                     •••• 
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• 

I. 

II, 

lit. 

Stimft. 

Dilicft  ...«         ••••         ••• 

Alumiiia 

Oxide  of  iron 

14*86 

i  1313 

44*88 

0*87 

4*76 
17*46 

0-20 
0*20 
3(;4 

16D3 
18-0!) 
63D8 

7a«7 

23-09 

404 

10000 

The  very  different  composition  of  I  and  II  shows  that  the 
substance  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid  was  very  different  from 
that  dissolved  by  the  water.  While  the  quantity  of  silica  in  I  is 
rather  greater  than  that  of  alumina,  it  is  in  II  barely  ^  of  the 
altimiiia. 

The  oxygen  quotient*  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  employed  in 
this  eiperimeht,  was  nearly  =  I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
II  and  III  are  double  silicates ;  for  the  bases  in  II,  which  was 
extracted  by  water,  could  only  have  been  rendered  soluble  by 
combination  with  silica,  and  in  III,  the  oxide  of  iron  must  like- 
wise have  been  combined  with  silica,  because  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  escaped  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  I,  there  was, 
no  doubt,  oxide  of  iron  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
thdugh  it  cannot  be  decided,  whether  any  portion  of  this  oxide 
was  combinea  with  silica,  there  can  be  no  doubt  such  was  the 
cade. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  minute  quantity  of  silica  as  that 
in  IT,  should  form  with  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  a  silicate, 
soluble  In  water;  if  it  were  regarded  as  a  double  silicate,  it  would 
present  the  remarkably  high  oxygen  quotient  =  15*6.  The 
oxygen  quotient  of  the  insoluble  silicate  of  alumina,  and  oxide  of 
iron  =  11*4. 

These  experiments  show,  that  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
decomposes  silicate  of  alumina  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  a 
partitioli  of  the  silica  between  the  bases,  and  a  double  silicate 
formed.  With  regard  to  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
acid  solution  T,  although  containing  2*6  times  as  much  oxide  of 
iron  as  the  water  solution  II,  was  pale  yellow,  while  the  latter 
was  dark  reddish  yellow,  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  after  the 
action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  there  remained  a  basic  silicate  of 
iron  and  alumina,  which  was  insoluble  in  the  acid  liquid,  but 
soluble  in  water,  and  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  liquid  II,  was 
owing  to  the  solution  of  this  silicate. 

•  Chap.  XXV. 
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When»  therefore,  minerals  containing  silicate  of  alumina  come 
in  contact  with  water,  containing  bicarbonate  of  iron,  the  conver- 
sion of  this  substance  into  hydratcd  peroxide,  provides  the  con- 
dition ;for  the  introduction  of  iron  into  these  minerals,  without 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  silica.  As  double  silicates  of  alumina 
and  iron,  such  as  II,  are  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  it  may  happen 
that  a  part  of  the  alumina  is  at  the  same  time  separated  hj  water, 
in  which  case  the  silica  would  be  somewhat  diminished. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  iron,  to  silicate  of  alumina,  a  mixture  of  seventy  ounces  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  iron,  and  of  pastj  silicate  of 
alumina,  was  made  in  a  well  closed  flask :  no  gas  was  disengaged^ 
and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  alteration  produced.  At  the 
end  of  two  days,  a  minute  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  had  been 
formed  by  the  atmospheric  air  remaining  in  the  flask,  and  was 
deposited  upon  the  alumina;  and  although  the  flask  was  kept 
closed  throughout  the  experiment,  hydrated  peroxide  was  con- 
tinually deposited :  partly  upon  the  sides  of  the  flask. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-six  days,  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  evapomted  to  dryness.  Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  con- 
taining some  silica,  was  deposited  meanwhile.  The  oxide  of  iron, 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  flask,  could  only  be  removed  from  the 
flask  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  likewise  contained  some  silica. 
The  deposit  collected  upon  the  filter  was  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  iron  or  alumina  could  be  detected  in 
the  filtrate.  By  this  means,  I  sought  to  separate  the  silicate  of 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  from  any  silicate  of  iron  that  might 
have  been  formed,  and  which  would  have  remained  on  the  filter, 
A  brownish  residue  was  left,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
silicate  of  iron,  and  which  dissolved  only  after  repeated  action  of 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  After  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  0*20  grain  of  silica  was  separated. 

These  experiments  were  attended  with  great  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  minute  quantity  of  the  three  deposits.  This  silica, 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  might  have 
originated  from  silicate  of  alumina  that  was  in  solution,  for  artificially 
prepared  silicate  of  alumina  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water.* 
However,  the  silica  obtained  from  the  deposit  could  only 
originate  from  silicate  of  iron,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  bicar- 
bonate of  iron  with  the  silicate  of  alumina. 

Taking  these  three  experiments  together  with  the  previous 

•  Chap.  xxvi. 
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onesy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bicarbonate  of  iron,  abstracts 
irom  silicate  of  alumina  a  portion  of  its  silica,  either  to  form 
protosilicate  of  iron,  which  is  afterwards  oxidized,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron. 

Although  experiment  did  not  furnish  any  result  that  would 
indicate  that  alumina  had  been  displaced  by  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron,  still  there  are  numerous  phenomena  of  mineral  alteration ; 
such  for  instance  as  the  decomposition  of  wernerite,*  that  render 
the  reaction  extremely  probable. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  water  ever  contains  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron,  but  carbonate  of  iron  is  almost  constantly  present. 
When  therefore  water  comes  in  contact  with  a  mineral  containing 
silicate  of  alumina,  all  the  conditions  for  decomposition,  whether 
partial  or  entire,  are  present ;  the  protoxide  of  iron  passes  by 
oxidation  into  peroxide,  and  this  reacts  with  the  silicate  of  alumina, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  at  the  same  time,  decomposes 
other  silicates  in  the  mineral. 

50.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  decomposes  silicate  of  lime. 
The  experiment  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  and 
with  the  same  quantities  of  hydrated  oxide,  and  silicate  of  lime ; 
and  as  silicate  of  lime  requires  less  hydrochloric  acid  for  solution 
than  silicate  of  alumina,  a  proportionate  quantity  was  added  to 
the  liquid,  in  which  these  substances  had  been  digested  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  acid  filtrate  was  pale  yellow,  as  in  the  last 
experiment ;  the  washings  II,  reddish  yellow,  and  the  residue  III, 
reddish  brown.    Analysis  gave: — 


•  •#• 

« •  * « 

•  •99 

•  ••• 

•  •  .  • 

•  •  •  • 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Sum. 

Silica  .... 
Limo  .... 
Oxide  of  iron .... 

11-42 

9-86 

58-48 

0-52 
traces 
11*76 

1-33 

•   • 

6-63 

13-27 

0  86 

76-87 

79-76 

12-28 

7-96 

100-00 

Although  these  proportions  are  similar  to  those  in  the  last 
experiment,  there  is  this  diflFcrence  ;  that  by  the  action  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  upon  silicate  of  alumina,  there  is  formed  a  silicate  of 
alumina,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  silica,  and  silicate  of  iron ; 
the  former  being  dissolved,  together  with  the  excess  of  oxide  of 
iron,  by  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  latter  remains  undissolved. 

*  Cliap.  xxix,  Nos.  ix  to  xiii. 
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The  washlnj;  water  then  decomposes  the  alicate  of  iron  into  a 
more  basic  silicate,  which  dissolves,  and  a  less  basic  silicate  that 
remains  on  the  filter. 

The  formation  of  silicate  of  iron  in  this  instance  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  residue  III  required  to  be  digested  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  separate 
the  oxide  of  iron,  and  still  the  residual  silica  wa9  slightly  yellow 
colored. 

This  experiment  shows  distinctly,  that  silicate  of  limCj  whose 
oxygen  quotient  =  0*407,  is  decom}K)sed  by  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  into  silicate  of  lime,  whose  oxygen  quotient  =  0*473,  and 
silicate  of  iron,  whose  oxygen  quotient  =  5*733.  This  silicate  of 
iron  is  decomposed  by  water,  into  a  soluble  silicate,  whose  oxygen 
quotient  =  13*044,  and  an  insoluble  silicate,  whose  oxygen  quotient 
=  2 '8  7  6.  The  former,  more  basic  silicate,  amounts  to  about  1^ 
times  as  much  as  the  latter,  less  basic  silicate. 

51.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  exercises  but  little  decomposing 
action  upon  silicate  of  magnesia.  The  solubility  of  these  sub- 
stances in  hydrochloric  acid,  was  estimated  as  in  No.  49,  and  equal 
quantities  of  them  were  mixed  with  water,  digested  for  two  days 
at  a  moderate  heat,  and  then  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric sufficient  for  their  solution.  A  small  portion  remained 
undissolved,  but  it  diminished  during  the  filtration  so  much,  that 
the  reddish  brown  residue  upon  the  filter  could  not  be  separated. 
Consequently,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  incapable  of  forming 
silicate  of  iron  to  any  extent  by  reaction  with  eilicate  of  magnesia. 

52.  Aluminate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by  silicate  of  soda. 
The  aluminate  of  magnesia  was  prepared  by  Abich,*  by  mixing 
a  solution  of  a  magnesian  salt,  containing  enough  chloride  of 
ammonium  to  prevent  precipitation  by  ammonia,  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina  amounted  to  three 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  magnesia.  When  the  alumina  was 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  filtrate  was  found  not  to  contain 
more  than  a  trace  of  magnesia,  and  he  inferred  therefore,  that  it 
was  precipitated  in  combination  with  alumina. 

Aluminate  of  magnesia  cannot  however  be  prepared  in  this  way, 
for  if  magnesia  were  precipitated,  together  with  alumina,  by 
ammonia,  from  solution  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  this 
would  take  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  analysis,  which  is  not 
the  case.  I  repeated  Abich's  experiment,  taking  however  only 
one-half  as  much  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  still  the  filtrate  gave  a 

*  Pogg^ndorff's  Annalen.  xxiii,  355. 
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sensible  reaction  with  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Tlie  precipitate 
was  washed  until  the  filtrate  gave  no  reaction  with  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  or  chloride  of  barium.  It  had  the  composition  I,  and 
dissolved  in  29217  parts  of  water. 

When  a  portion  of  this  precipitate  was  digested  for  twelve 
hours  with  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
the  residue  collected  by  filtration,  and  thoroughly  washed,  had 
the  composition  II,  while  the  filtrate  had  the  composition  III. 


Silica  .... 

Alumina 

Magnesia 

"Water.... 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Sum. 

•  •  • 

1016 

4008 

60-23 

•  •  • 

•  t  t 

43-23 

43-23 

6046 

6-61 

0-60 

Oil 

234 

0-43 

•  •  • 

0*43 

37-20 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

100*00 

16-19 

83*81 

100-00 

Therefore  a  portion  of  the  silica  of  the  silicate  of  soda  had 
combined  with  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina,  and  with  the 
whole  of  the  magnesia  forming  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  while  a  small  portion  of  the  alumina  was  dissolved  by 
the  partially  decomposed  silicate  of  soda. 

This  experiment  shows  that  silicate  of  soda  decomposes  a 
compound  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  and  that  silicates  of  alumina 
and  of  magnesia  are  formed.  The  solution  of  a  portion  of  the 
alumina  by  the  silicate  of  soda  solution  agrees  with  the  reaction 
No.  39 ;  for  the  proportion  of  this  earth  to  the  magnesia  was  such 
as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  precipitate  was  a  mixture  of 
aluminate  of  magnesia  with  alumina. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  aluminate  of  magnesia  was  adopted. 
A  boiling  solution  of  potash  was  saturated  with  alumina  and 
mixed  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  until  no  further 
precipitate  was  formed.  The  filtered  liquid  contained  excess  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  although  it  had  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
precipitate  was  washed  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  gave  any 
reaction  with  phosphate  of  ammonia,  or  with  chloride  of  barium. 

The  aluminate  of  magnesia,  dried  at  212  F.,  had  the  composi- 
tion I,  and  in  the  anhydrous  state  the  composition  II.  If  the 
oxygen  of  alumina  in  spindle  is  threefold  that  of  the  magnesia, 
III  will  represent  the  composition  of  this  mineral,  the  magnesia 
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amounting  to  5*81  per  cent  more  than  in  the  artificial  aluminate; 
80  that^  although  the  latter  method  of  preparing  aluminate  of 
magnesia  gave  a  substance  containing  far  more  magnesia  than 
that  obtained  by  the  former  method^  still  the  percentage  was 
less  than  in  spinellc.  But  as  the  precipitate  was  washed  until  the 
filtrate  no  longer  gave  reaction  with  phosphate  of  aounonia,  it 
must  have  been  a  chemical  compound  of  alumina  and  magnesia 
that  remained. 

This  aluminate  of  magnesia,  in  a  gelatinous  state,  was  digested 
with  solution  of  silicate  of  soda*  for  twelve  hours,  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  the  insoluble  portion  separated  by  filtration  and 
washed,  had  the  composition  IV;  the  filtrate  the  composition  V. 


Silica 
Soda 

Alumina .... 
Magnesia 
Water     .... 


I. 

11. 

1 

56-*47 
14-96 
34-57 

1 
i 

1 

•  • 

77-13 
22-87 

•    • 

100-00 

100-00 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

•    • 

11-25 

34-62 

•    • 

•    • 

37-03 

71-32 

12-76 

043 

28-68 

3-91 

•    • 

•  • 

•  > 

•   • 

10000 

27-92 

72-08 

Sum. 


45-87 

3703 

1319 

3-91 


10000 


In  this  experiment  the  quantity  of  silica  of  the  silicate  of 
soda  that  was  transferred  to  the  alumina  and  magnesia  is  propor- 
tionately larger  than  in  the  previous  experiment,  and  this  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  magnesia. 
The  decomposition  of  aluminate  of  magnesia  by  silicate  of  soda  is 
therefore  more  distinct  in  this  instance.  In  both  experiments, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina  remains  as  silicate  in 
the  insoluble  residue,  and  only  a  small  portion  is  dissolved  as 
aluminate  of  soda.  But  since,  according  to  the  experiment.  No.  39 
solutions  of  alkaline  silicates  extract  minute  quantities  of  alumina 
from  silicate  of  alumina,  the  whole  of  the  alumina  might  be 
extracted  from  this  insoluble  residue  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
alkaline  silicates.  It  was  not  ascertained  whether  the  alumina 
dissolved  in  the  solution  of  alkaline  silicate  was  in  the  state  of 
silicate,  and  as  the  quantity  was  very  small,  this  would  have  been 

•  The  silicate  was  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  previous  experiments ; 
its  comi>osition  was  not  ascertained  directly,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  sum 
results  of  the  two  experiments,  which  coirespond  within  l-G  per  cent.,  a  difference 
that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  experiments  with  this  silicate,  which  is  so  liable 
to  alteration  by  the  carbonic  ncid  of  the  atmosphere. 
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yeiy  difficult.  Bat  if,  as  is  probable,  it  was  dissolved  as  silicate, 
the  whole  of  the  alumina  might  be  extracted  from  aluminate  of 
magnesia  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alkaline  silicates,  until  at  last 
only  silicate  of  magnesia  would  remain. 

In  Chapter  XLI  it  will  be  shown  that  the  decomposition  of 
aluminate  of  magnesia  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alkaline  sili- 
cates, is  calculated  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of 
pseudomorphous  steatite  after  spinelle. 

53.  Arsenous  acid  decomposes  bicarbonate  of  lime.  Frag- 
ments of  arsenous  acid,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  were  for  the  most  part  dissolved  after  some  weeks.  When 
the  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  digested 
with  water,  oxalate  of  ammonia  produced  a  somewhat  consider- 
able reaction  in  the  liquid. 

54.  It  may  be  conjectured  with  much  probability,  that  con- 
fervas growing  in  water  containing  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
bicarbonate  of  lime  may  effect  an  interchange  of  the  constituents 
of  these  salts,  so  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium are  formed.*  If  such  a  change  takes  place  in  sea- water, 
the  chloride  of  calcium  would  be  decomposed  by  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  sea-water  producing  sulphate  of  lime,  and  repro- 
ducing chloride  of  magnesium,  so  that  by  this  action  the  quantity 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  in  sea-water  would  not  be  altered,  but 
only  that  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  salt  which  is  carried  into  the 
sea  by  rivers  in  considerable  quantity.f 

55.  Chloride  of  sodium  appears  to  be  decomposed  by  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  at  least  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  chloride  of 
sodium  in  contact  with  moist  limestone  gives  rise  to  an  efferves- 
cence of  carbonate  of  soda. 

56.  Borate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  sili- 
cate of  soda  with  formation  of  borate  of  soda  and  silicate  of  lime. 
This  reaction  is  most  evident  when  the  borate  of  lime  is  prepared 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  borate  of 
soda.:( 

57.  Artificially  prepared  tungstic  acid  decomposes  both  neutral 
and  acid  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime.  A  mixture  of 
the  hydrated  acid  with  bicarbonate  of  lime  solution  presented, 
after  some  hours,  numerous  microscopic  acicular  crystals  upon  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  bubbles  of  gas  escaped  from  the  liquid. 
A  mixture  of  chalk,  tungstic  acid,  and  water  placed  in  a  flask, 

•JEnglish  edition,  i,  191.  t  H^i^-  ^2. 

i  German  edition,  ii,  94G. 
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with  a  tube  dipping  into  lime  water,  gave  off  bj  the  heat  of  the 
hand  carbonic  acid.  After  some  days,  crystals  were  deponted 
upon  the  sides  of  the  flask,  and  continued  to  increase  during 
several  months. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  mixed  with  tungstic  acid  depo- 
sited crystals  after  three  days.  A  concentrated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  was  not  rendered  turbid  by  tungstic  acid,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  long  time  that  the  sides  of  the  vessel  became 
covered  with  a  very  thin  incrustation  of  tungstate  of  lime.*  As 
these  decompositions  take  place  slowly,  the  tungstate  of  lime  has 
an  opportunity  of  crystallizing. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Silicates. — General  Remarks. 

The  crystalline  rocks,  and  many  sedimentary  strata  which 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  known  surface  of  the 
earth,  consist  chiefly  of  silicates,  and  therefore  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  character  of  these  substances  is  of  great  importance  for 
geology.  Hitherto  this  has  been  too  much  neglected,  and  the 
chemical  phenomena  of  geology  have  merely  been  noticed  inciden- 
tally in  works  treating  of  mineralogy  or  geology,  but  the  descrip- 
tive sciences  do  not  pretend  to  go  beyond  correct  representation 
of  observed  facts ;  it  is  the  function  of  chemistry  to  account  for 
these  facts,  or  to  investigate  their  genetic  history. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  silicates  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  are  decomposed,  and  those  which  are 
not  decomposed  by  acids;  but  the  difference  is  by  no  means 
absolute,  for  by  the  prolonged  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
felspar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  small  quantities  of  bases,  and  even  of 
silica  are  extracted,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
felspar  might  not  be  entirely  decomposed  by  continuing  this  action 
with  fresh  quantities  of  acid  for  a   very   long   timet     Under 

*  According  to  Anthon,  alkaline  tungstates  precipitate  chloride  of  caletnin 
perfectly,  even  in  presence  of  a  small  excess  of  acid. 

t  Forchhammer — Poggendorff's  Annalen,  xxxv,  353 — ^foand  that  felspsr 
might  be  decomposed  by  water  at  a  high  temperature.  The  action  of  water  at 
3  02  F.,  in  a  Papin's  digester,  was  so  distinct  that  the  water  became  alkaline  to 
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oidinmry  circumstances,  this  action  could  only  be  exercised  by 
carbonic  acid,  but  then  the  duration  of  the  action  may  be  so 
extended,  that  the  whole  of  the  alkaline  silicate  may  be  decom- 
posed ;  its  base  washed  away  by  water,  and  only  silicate  of  alumina 
left. 

Some  silicates  which  are  not  decomposed  by  acids,  when 
unaltered,  are  readily  decomposed  when  previously  somewhat 
altered.  Thus,  for  instance,  Dobereiner*  found  that  weathered 
silicious  magnesite,  dissolved  completely  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  the  silica  did  not  separate  until  the  liquid  was  evaporated, 
while  the  unaltered  mineral  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner,  gave 
a  residue  of  silica.t  The  presence  of  silicates  in  the  water  of 
springs  has  already  been  treated  of.j:  According  to  Damour§, 
the  water  of  the  following  springs  contains  only  silicates : 


Silica 
Soda 

Potash 


Gkyser. 


0-52 
0*34 
001 


Laagar. 


014 
009 


Radstofa. 


Hvergardin. 


Store  •Huer. 


0-26 
0-25 
001 


0*32 
0*32 


0.32 
0-31 
0-02 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  silicates  likewise  exist  in  river  and 
sea-water,  although  in  such  small  quantity  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nizable with  certainty. 

Some  silicates,  especially  garnet,  vesuvian,  and  epidote,  are 
decomposed  by  acids  only  when  previously  ignited  or  melted. 
This  fact  is  supposed  by  Yon  Kobell  to  be  owing  to  a  diminution 
of  the  attraction  of  the  constituents,  simultaneous  with  the  des- 
truction of  the  crystalline  state  by  fusion.  But  according  to  his 
own  observations,  many  specimens  of  garnet  did  not  melt  at  a 
red  heat,  and  indeed  did  not  show  any  signs  of  alteration,  although 
after  ignition,  they  formed  a  jelly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  inconsistency  between  his  experiments  and 
inference.  With  regard  to  those  kinds  of  garnet  which  are 
decomposed  by  acids,  after  fusion,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that 

litmiis  paper.  The  action  increased  with  the  temperature,  and  at  432*  F.  was  so 
great  that  hj  evi^xirating  the  water  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding 
chloride  of  platinum,  ^the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum  could  be 
obtamed. 

*  Schweigger^  Journal,  xiii,  323. 

t  L'lnstitut,  1847,  zv,  46. 

}  £nglish  edition,  i,  4,  et  seq. 

{  Kanten't  Arbhiv.,  v,  165,  and  x,  15. 
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they  were  formed  by  plutonlc  action,  because  the  crystalline  state 
is  destroyed  by  fusion  and  rapid  cooling.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  a  mineral  formed  by  plutonlc  action,  and  not 
decomposable  by  acids,  would  become  decomposable  by  heating  it 
to  a  degree  insufficient  to  destroy  its  crystalline  state,  for  it  would 
already  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  temperature,  while  cooling 
down  from  the  temperature  at  which  it  had  acquired  the  crystalline 
state.  Indeed,  no  other  difference  can  be  imagined,  than  that  the 
reduction  of  temperature  after  the  crystallization  of  the  mineral 
was  extremely  slow,  while  in  the  experimental  instance  it  was 
rapid.  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  difference  in  the 
time  of  cooling,  would  induce  such  a  chemical  difference  in  a 
mineral  substance,  that  in  the  one  case  it  would  be  decomposed 
by  acids,  while  in  the  other  it  would  not. 

Berzelius*  accounts  for  the  decomposition  of  ignited  garnet 
and  vesuvian  by  acids,  by  the  supposition  that  the  silica  is  in 
the  insoluble  state,  and  that  when  they  are  ignited,  it  passes 
under  the  influence  of  the  strong  bases,  into  the  soluble  state. 
Simultaneously  with  this  alteration,  the  density  of  the  minerals 
alters.  The  decomposition  of  zeolites,  containing  lime  and 
alumina,  by  ignition,  admits  of  the  inference,  that  their  solubility 
in  acids,  is  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  water,  for  on  account  of 
the  preponderating  quantity  of  silica,  they  are  converted  into  the 
insoluble  state,  and  are  no  longer  decomposed  by  acids. 

Several  varieties  of  clay  present  the  same  character ;  in  their 
native  state  they  are  either  not  decomposed  at  all  by  acids,  or 
only  with  diflSculty;  but  are  easily  decomposed  after  ignition. 
Diaspore,  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  but 
is  rendered  soluble  when  the  water  has  been  separated  by  ignition.f 
These  are  striking  instances  of  the  fact,  that  minerals  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  formed  in  the  wet  way,  become  decomposable 
by  acids  after  ignition,  and  loss  of  the  hydrate  water.  This  view 
also  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  garnet,  fusion  is  not 
always  necessary,  in  order  to  render  it  decomposable  by  acids ;  for 
the  ignition  of  alkaline  minerals  with  baryta  shows  that  the 
conversion  of  silica  from  the  insoluble  to  the  soluble  state,  may  be 
effected  without  fusion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  that  silicates  soluble  in  water,  should  pass  into  the  insoluble 
st&te  in  crystallizing,  for  silica  itself  undergoes  this  change,  as  is 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  6^  ed.  iii,  484. 
^         t  Damour — Joum.  fiir  prakt.  Chemie  xxxvii,  491. 
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sufficiently  shown  hj  the  silicious  minerals  formed  in  lodes^  drusy 
cavities^  &c. 

Since  the  silica  in  garnet,  &c.y  passes  into  the  soluble  state  by 
ignition,  it  might  be  inferred,  if  the  mineral  had  been  formed  by 
plutonic  action,  that  the  silica  was  originally  in  the  soluble  state, 
and  had  been  rendered  insoluble  by  slow  cooling,  while  by  rapid 
cooling  it  had  retained  the  soluble  state;  but  this  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  observed  in  the  formation  of  glass : 
here  the  cooling  is  rapid,  but  the  silica  is  in  the  insoluble  state, 
and  the  more  perfect  the  vitrification,  the  less  is  the  substance 
acted  upon  by  acids. 

The  chemical  reactions  treated  of  already*  have  been  applied 
with  greater  or  less  success  in  tracing  the  genetic  history  of  com- 
pound silicates ;  and  there  would  have  been  more  certain  ground 
for  this  proceeding  if  the  simple  silicates  had  been  as  numerous 
as  the  compound  silicates.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  proceed 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  silicates,  and  to  arrive  at  results 
as  certain  as  those  relating  to  artificial  double  salts.  But  this 
cannot  be  done ;  for  the  analysis  of  the  compound  mineral  sili- 
cates would  indicate  the  existence  of  no  less  than  thirteen  com- 
pounds of  silica  with  bases: — a  neutral  silicate,  five  acid,  and 
seven  basic,  silicates.  Moreover,  we  have  seenf  that  silicates 
dissolved  in  water,  are  decomposed  during  evaporation,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  into  acid  silicates  and  basic  silicates,  which 
do  not  seem  to  present  any  definite  proportionality  of  consti- 
tuents. 

The  application  of  the  law  of  isomorphism,  according  to  which 
substances  of  analogous  composition  may  mutually  replace  each 
other,  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  composition 
of  minerals;  but  it  was  carried  too  far,  and  assumptions  were 
made  without  the  authority  of  direct  experience.  Rammelsberg  { 
remarks,  with  great  justice,  that  isomorphism  cannot  necessarily 
or  in  all  cases  depend  upon  an  analogous  grouping  of  elements.  § 
On  this  account  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  doctrines  of  atomic 
volume,  heteromerism,  &c.,  and  the  subject  has  only  been 
rendered  more  complicated. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  accurate  analyses  of  felspar, 
mica,  augite,  and  hornblende,  no  general  formula  can  be  laid 
down  as  expressing  the  composition  of  any  of  these  minerals. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  resemblance  between  the  individual 

•  Cliap.  i  and  xxiv.  t  English  edition,  ii,  58,  No.  34« 

t  PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  Ixx,  449.  §  Ibid,  ii,  Chap.  xxx. 
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members  of  these  species  in  physical  characters,  and  the  ease  with 
which  their  relations  in  this  respect  maj  be  traced,  still  the  dis- 
crepancies in  their  composition  are  equally  great.  One  type  of 
crystal  form,  varying  scarcely  more  than  in  the  case  of  isomor- 
phous  substances,  comprises  all  the  substances  usually  caUed  fel- 
spar ;  however,  the  chemist  must  separate  these  substances  when 
he  finds  that  the  individual  members,  orthoklase  and  albite,  oligo- 
klase,  labrador  and  anorthite,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
substitution  of  isomorphous  substances,  but  that  they  present 
essential  differences  in  their  composition ;  for  wlule  the  oxygen 
ratio  of  the  alkalies  and  lime  to  alumina  is  in  all  of  thetn  =1:3, 
the  oxygen  ratio  of  silica  varies  =  4  :  6  :  9  :  12. 

In  pseudomorphs  the  chemical  composition  is  entirely  altered, 
especially  in  the  displacement  pseudomorphs,  while  the  crystal 
form  remains  unaltered.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  isomor- 
phism ;  for  although  pseudomorphs  may  be  more  or  less  mutilated, 
still  they  show  that  the  capability  of  assuming  a  definite  form 
peculiar  to  the  chemical  composition  may  under  certain  conditions 
be  entirely  lost. 

The  classification  of  isomorphous  bases  accordingly  as  they 
are  mutually  replaceable  seems  to  have  been  an  important  step 
towards  the  formation  of  correct  views  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  compound  silicates.  The  one  class  comprises  bases  with 
one  atom  of  oxygen  —  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  protoxides  of  iron, 
and  manganese :  the  other  class  comprises  bases  with  three  atoms 
of  oxygen — alumina,  peroxides  of  iron,  and  manganese.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  atomic  theory,  the  bases  of  the  former  class  may  be 
called  monoxidesy  those  of  the  latter  class  sesqui-^xides. 

This  separation  involves  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  state  of  oxidation  of  iron  in  the  analysis  of 
minerals,  and  when  both  oxides  are  associated,  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  each.  This  applies  also  to  the  oxides  of  manganese. 
In  the  older  analyses  this  point  has  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected ;  and,  although  more  recently,  methods  of  separating  the 
oxides  of  iron  have  been  devised,  still  the  degree  of  accuracy 
required  for  exact  analyses  has  not  yet  been  attained.  Therefore 
the  division  of  these  oxides  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  class  of 
isomorphous  bases  is  more  or  less  imperfect. 

This  is  not  the  only  diflSculty  that  has  to  be  overcome  in 
order  to  establish  a  basis  for  the  representation  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  compound  silicates.  Although  it  has  been 
possible,  in  the  case  of  those  silicates  that  contain  but  little  iron 
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or  manganeae^  to  arrange  the  principal  bases,  still  the  proportion 
of  silica  is  rarely  such  that  it  can  be  divided  between  the  bases 
of  both  classes,  so  that  the  silicates  in  any  one  instance  would  be 
all  of  one  order.  It  is  then  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of 
silicates  of  different  orders,  as  regards  both  the  monoxides  and 
sesquioxides.  In  this  way  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  exercise 
of  caprice  in  the  expression  of  the  composition  of  minerals,  as  is 
sufficiently  testified  by  the  multitude  of  discordant  formulae  pro- 
posed by  different  chemists  for  the  same  mineral,  and  thus  the 
views  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  compound  silicates  have 
been  involved  and  complicated. 

Chemical  formulse  can  have  no  value  unless  they  are  based 
upon  something  more  than  grounds  of  probability  or  analogies 
of  related  minerals.  In  addition  to  this  the  chemical  com- 
position of  minerals  is  liable  to  alteration  in  the  course  of  time,  so 
that  if  they  were  originally  compounds  in  definite  proportions  to 
express  which  formulae  might  be  constructed ;  these  formulas  can 
no  longer  be  of  any  avail  when  chemical  alteration  has  taken 
place,  and  the  definite  proportionality  of  the  constituents  has  been 
disturbed. 

The  ferruginous  and  manganiferous  compound  silicates  fre- 
quently experience  alteration  by  the  conversion  of  the  protoxides 
of  these  metals  into  peroxides.  A  formula,  in  which  the  iron  and 
manganese  are  reckoned  among  the  monoxides,  is  not  applicable 
to  silicates  in  which  these  metals,  originally  in  the  state  of  pro- 
toxides, have  passed  into  the  state  of  peroxides,  either  wholly  or 
partially.  The  reverse  case  sometimes  occurs,  though  more  rarely, 
when  by  the  reducing  influence  of  organic  substances  the  per- 
oxide of  iron  is  converted  into  protoxide. 

In  the  conversion  of  sulphate  of  iron  into  persulphate  by 
oxidation,  basic  persulphate  of  iron  is  separated ;  and  by  means  of 
this  separation  the  oxygen  ratio  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  not 
altered  by  its  conversion  into  persulphate.  By  analogy  w^e  are 
justified  in  supposing  that  in  the  conversion  of  protosilicate  of 
iron,  in  minerals,  into  persilicate,  there  is  also  a  separation  of 
basic  persilicate.  Such  a  relation  appears  really  to  obtain  in  the 
oxidation  of  protosilicate  of  iron  in  minerals ;  for  minerals,  which 
in  their  normal  state  contain  protosilicate  of  iron,  and  are  not 
acted  upon  by  acids,  are  decomposed  by  acids  when  they  have 
experienced  alteration  by  oxidation,  and  it  is  the  basic  persilicate 
of  iron  which  is  then  dissolved  with  separation  of  silica. 

The  chemical  formulae  have  two  defects :  first,  that  the  divi- 
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sion  of  the  bases  into  monoxides  and  sesquiozides  is  eo  difficult, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  older  analyses  impossible,  espedallj  with 
highly  ferruginous  minerals ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  known  to 
what  order  of  compound  the  silicates  in  the  compound  silicious 
minerals  belong.  In  addition  to  this^  alumina  appears  in  many 
minerals,  especially  in  the  aluminous  kinds  of  au^te  and  horn- 
blende, to  have  the  functions  of  an  acid,  so  that  the  silicates  are 
associated  with  aluminates,  and  in  such  instances  the  most  diverse 
states  of  combination  may  be  supposed  to  exist  among  the  silicates 
and  aluminates. 

In  fact,  the  chemical  formula  assigned  to  minerals  are  nothing 
else  than  the  expression  of  the  individual  views  of  the  chemist 
who  has  devised  them ;  they  have,  therefore,  no  scientific  value, 
and  do  not  furnish  the  least  representation  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  constituents  of  minerals. 

The  ratio  of  the  oxygen  of  the  silica,  and  that  of  the  whole 
of  the  bases  is,  on  the  contrary,  independent  both  of  the  partition 
of  the  bases  as  monoxides,  or  sesquioxides,  and  of  the  orders  to 
which  the  several  silicates,  in  compound  silicates,  belong ;  for  this 
mtio  may  be  ascertained  directly  from  the  analytical  results. 
Consequently,  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  expression  for 
the  composition  of  a  mineral  may  be  obtained  by  the  division  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  silica  into  that  of  all  the  bases  together,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  call  this  quotient  the  oxygen 
quotient. 

The  determination  of  this  oxygen  quotient  is  undoubtedly 
liable  to  errors  arising  from  defective  estimation  of  the  different 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese :  but  such  defects  have  always  a 
greater  influence  upon  chemical  formula),  in  which  an  erroneous 
l)artition  of  the  bases  results  from  inaccurate  estimation  of  these 
oxides. 

By  determining  the  oxygen  quotient  from  the  analysis  of  a 
mineral  that  may  be  regarded  as  in  its  normal  condition,  it  would 
be  easy  to  ascertain  whether  another  specimen  of  this  mineral, 
whose  oxygen  quotient  is  known,  is  altered  or  not.  But  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  known  with  certainty  of  any  mineral*  whether 
it  is  altered,  or  still  in  its  normal  condition.  It  has  however 
been  shown  how  the  oxygen  quotient  may  be  approximatively 

dctermined.t 

A  diminution  of  the  oxygen  quotient  may  be  owing  to  abstrac- 
tion of  bases,  or  introduction  of  silica,  or  to  both  circumstances 
*  £q  lUh  edition,  i,  45.  t  Ibid,  46. 
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acting  simultaneously;  and  an  increase  of  the  oxygen  quotient 
would  result  in  the  opposite  case.  When  bases  are  separated  from 
minerals^  a  comparison  of  the  per  centage  statement  of  the  analyses 
of  the  normal  and  altered  minerals^  will  generally  show  what 
bases  have  been  removed.* 

The  alterations  in  minerals^  for  instance^  the  higher  oxidation 
of  iron  and  manganese  compounds^  do  not  take  place  in  atomic 
proportions;  long  periods  of  time  may  elapse  before  an  entire 
equivalent  of  oxygen  is  assimilated  by  a  mineral  substance^  and 
during  the  interim^  no  exact  formula  could  be  assigned  to  it  But 
the  oxygen  ratio  expresses  the  true  composition  of  minerals^  not 
only  in  their  normal  state,  but  at  any  and  every  period  of  change. 
When  the  oxygen  ratio  no  longer  corresponds  with  those  simple 
proportions  which  are  shown  by  analysis  to  exist  in  the  normal 
mineral ;  this  is  a  positive  sign  that  alteration  has  commenced. 

When  a  partition  of  the  monoxide  bases,  from  the  sesquioxide 
bases,  can  be  effected  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  this  may  be 
done  more  readily  in  the  case  of  minerals  which  contain  but  little 
iron  than  in  the  case  of  highly  ferruginous  minerals,  the  oxygen 
quotient  acquires  greater  precision  by  the  statement  of  the 
oxygen  ratios  of  the  two  classes  of  bases.  I  shall  adhere  to  the 
usual  mode  of  representing  the  chemical  formulas  with  this 
modification  only,  that  the  oxygen  ratio  will  be  placed  next  to 
the  radicals  inclosed  within  brackets,  as  the  numerator,  and  the 
oxygen  ratio  of  the  silica  as  the  denominator  of  a  fraction.  Thus, 
in  vesuvian  for  instance,  the  oxygen  ratio  of  the  monoxides, 
sesquioxides,  and  silica  =  3 :  2 :  5 ;  so  that  it  would  be  expressed 
by: — 

In  garnet,  on  the  contrary,  the  oxygen  ratio  between  the  mon- 
oxides, sesquioxides,  and  the  silica  =1:1:2;  and  it  would  be 
expressed  by : — 

(Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn)  1  -f  (Al,  Fe)l,  _  Rl  -H  R  i  __ 

sr2  —    Si  2    - 

Since  the  first  member  of  the  formula  always  contains  the 
monoxides,  and  the  second  the  sesquioxides,  the  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion of  iron  and  manganese  do  not  require  to  be  specified  when 
they  occur  in  both  members  or  not. 

*  English  edition,  i,  49. 
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Venuvian  and  garnet  have  therefore  the  flame  o^gca  qvotient; 
and  in  tuch  instances  it  is  particokriy  neoesHiy  to  maike  a 
fiartition  of  the  bases  so  far  as  the  analyais  may  permit. 

When^  as  for  example  in  the  Tarietiea  of  aogite  that  do  not 
amiAin  alumina,  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  iron  and  oiaiiganese 
sa  un^Jetermined,  or  at  least  their  rehttiye  proportion  ia  unknown, 
and  consequently  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  monozideii 
and  sesquioxidesy  but  the  oxygen  ratio  between  the  whok  of  the 
baaes  and  the  silica  =s  1 :  2  ;  it  is  expressed  by — 

(Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,)  1        ^^ 

These  formula,  howerer,  will  be  seldom  employed,  beeadae 
in  cases  where  the  bases,  existing  in  the  different  Taiietiea  of  a 
mineral,  are  yariable,  formulse  in  which  all  the  baaea  must  be 
pUced  t<igcther,  would  afford  but  little  insight  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mineral  In  most  instances  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
the  statement  of  the  oxygen  quotient. 

Such  formula;  as  the  abore,  would  be  purely  empirical,  and 
express  simply  the  result  of  analysis  ;  while  the  nsual  formulas 
can  be  teimed  rational  only  when  they  are  not  based  upon 
uncertain  and  capricious  assumptions.  The  former  would  be 
liable  to  alteration  only  when,  by  more  exact  experiments,  the 
oxygen  ratios  were  more  accurately  determined,  and  the  bases 
separated  with  a  greater  degree  of  precision.  The  latter,  howerer, 
are  liable  not  only  to  correction  from  such  circumstances^  but  to 
perpetual  change,  according  to  the  ever-varying  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  atomic  number  of  elements  in  their  compounds,  and 
the  order  to  which  the  compounds  of  bases  with  silica  belong. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  question  whether  silica  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  silicium,  and  two  or  three  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  determination  of  the  oxygen 
quotient.  But  if  the  opinion  that  silica  contains  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen  were  to  be  generally  adopted,  it  would  be  necessaryj 
in  order  to  prevent  confusion  of  language,  to  reprint  all  works 
cx)ntaining  chemical  formulas  for  minerals. 

While  identity  in  crystalline  form  may  be  associated  with 
entire  diversity  of  chemical  composition^  many  minerals^  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  almost  identical  in  composition,  may  present 
very  different  physical  characters.  In  the  succeeding  pages^ 
several  instances  of  this  kind  will  be  mentioned.      Thus  therd 

altered    minerals,  which   in  composition  agree  with  many 
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ntfietiet  of  inic%  or  do  not  differ  from  them  more  than  the 
Tiriftties  of  mica  differ  among  themselves ;  and  jet  these  minerals 
are  in  no  respect  more  characterized  than  hj  the  absence  of  the 
physical  characters  of  mica.^ 

I£  we  wish  to  obtain  some  leading  points  of  comparison,  that 
may  serve  as  a  due  in  the  investigation  of  this  obscure  subject, 
they  must  be  sought  for  in  the  chemical  relations  of  minerals. 
Isomeric  substances  show  in  a  striking  manner  that  identity  in 
composition  may  be  accompanied  with  great  diversity  of  charac- 
ters. The  oxygen^  sulphur^  chlorine,  and  other  compounds  of 
the  metals  present  numerous  illustrations  of  the  remarkable 
^versity  of  character  that  may  result  from  alteration  in  the 
quantitative  composition  of  a  substance,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  same  relations  obtain  in  the  case  of  minerals.  The 
different  isomeric  forms  of  silica,  and  of  the  silicates  in  minerals, 
sufficiently  prove  this.  The  attempts  of  chemists  to  classify  the 
silicates,  have  led  to  the  assumption  that  there  are  thirteen  orders 
of  compounds  of  silica  with  bases,  a  number  which  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  compounds  of  acids  with  bases  that  have  been  prepared 
artificially,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  number  of  orders 
of  combination  in  minerals  is  far  greater.  It  may  therefore 
justly  be  supposed  that  minerals  with  the  same  percentage  compo- 
sition may  contain  silicates  belonging  to  very  different  orders  of 
combination,  and  that  the  character  of  these  minerals  will  there- 
fore be  very  different.  In  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  not 
possible  to  recognize  the  existence  of  these  different  orders  of 
compounds  by  means  of  analysis. 

It  must  likewise  be  remembered  that  minerals  do  not  consist 
solely  of  silicates.  The  occurrence  of  simple  aluminates — spinelle> 
gahnite,  &c. — and  the  composition  of  the  aluminous  varieties  of 
augite  and  hornblende,  have  long  since  led  to  the  opinion  that 
minerals  contain  aluminates.  If  aluminates  arc  ordinarily  con- 
stituents of  minerals ;  if,  moreover,  they  belong  to  as  many  orders 
of  combination  as  silicates,  an  indefinite  number  of  possible 
compounds  of  these  binary  compounds  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 
This  number  cannot  be  found  by  calculation,  because  the  number 
of  the  orders  of  combination  to  which  silicates  and  aluminates  may 
belong,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  analysis.  But  the  greatest 
diversity  may  be  supposed  to  obtain  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
constituents  of  minerals  which  are  perfectly  identical  in  percentage 
composition. 

*  Engliah  edition,  ii,  chap,  xxix. 
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The  locality  in  which  a  mineral  occurs^  iis  association  with 
other  minerals^  its  alterations  and  decompositions  indicated  by 
pseudomorphs  and  analyses,  as  well  as  its  displacement  by  other 
substances  present  individually  or  together^  the  safest  basis  for  an 
opininion  as  to  the  mode  of  its  fonnation.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  shall  devote  particular  attention  to  this  subject  in  the 
following  chapters.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  the  crystal- 
line form,  and  other  physical  properties  of  minerals  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  when  they  are  intimately  connected  with  their  chemical 
nature. 

A  complete  enumeration  of  the  compound  silicates  does  not  lie 
within  the  plan  of  this  work.  Those  silicates  only  will  be  treated 
of,  which  are  of  very  frequent  and  general  occurrence,  and 
therefore  possess  considerable  geological  interest,  or  whose 
chemical  characters  throw  special  light  upon  their  formation, 
and  that  of  other  minerals. 

Minerals  occurring  in  drusy  cavities  which  communicate  with 
the  surrounding  rock  only  by  narrow  openings,  can  only  have 
been  formed  by  water  containing  their  constituents  in  solution. 
When  therefore  a  mineral,  whether  it  be  a  carbonate  or  a  silicate, 
hydratcd  or  anhydrous,  in  microscopic  or  very  large  crystals, 
occurs  in  such  a  position,  its  formation  in  those  instances  in  the 
wet  way,  may  be  regarded  as  proved ;  and  by  analogy,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  has  been  formed  in  the  same  manner  where  it 
occurs  in  other  localities. 

It  has  already  been  shown*  that  pseudomorphs  can  only  be 
formed  by  processes  in  the  wet  way.  When  therefore  a  mineral  A 
is  found  with  the  crystalline  form  of  another  mineral  B,  the 
possibility  that  it  has  been  formed  in  the  wet  way,  may  be  regarded 
as  proved.  When  a  pseudomorphous  mineral  A,  has  been  formed 
by  the  alteration  of  another  mineral,  B,  its  direct  formation  from 
a  water  solution  is  not  proved,  but  when  it  has  been  formed  by 
displacement  of  B,  its  origin  in  the  wet  way  is  evident. 

When  well  developed  crystals,  of  felspar  for  instance,  are 
found  in  sedimentary  rocks,  and  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the 
rock  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  melted  mass,  the 
occurrence  of  a  crystallized  mineral  under  such  circumstances 
affords  evident  proof  that  it  has  been  formed  in  the  wet  way. 

The  occurrence  of  minerals  in  contact  with  other  inorganic 
or  organic  substances,  that  have  been  previously  formed  and  are 
decomposed    by   heat,   is   an   equally   evident   proof   that   such 

*  English  edition,  I,  36. 
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minerals  have  been  formed  in  the  wet  way.  The  occurrence  of 
organic  remains  with  determinable  forms  in  rocks,  is  considered 
as  an  unquestionable  indication  that  they  have  been  formed  in  the 
wet  way^  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  chemically  recognizable 
organic  remains  in  a  mineral  have  originated  either  from  the  air 
or  from  water.  These  organic  remains  may  have  been  introduced 
into  the  substance  of  the  mineral  at  the  time  of  its  formation  or 
afterwards.  In  the  forgier  case  the  mineral  can  have  been  formed 
only  in  the  wet  way  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  have  been  formed 
this  way,  or  by  fusion.  When,  together  with  organic  remains,  a 
mineral  contains  water,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  or  less 
decomposed,  it  is  most  probable  that  these  substances  have  been 
introduced  subsequent  to  its  formation,  and  that  the  introduction 
of  organic  substance  and  the  decomposition  have  been  simulta- 
neously effected  by  water.  Generally  speaking,  the  introduction 
of  organic  substances  into  minerals  exposed  to  the  air  will  most 
probably  have  been  effected  only  by  means  of  water. 

In  the  following  consideration  of  minerals  my  remarks  will  be 
especially  directed  to  the  production  of  indisputable  evidence  of 
their  mode  of  formation. 

In  the  laboratory,  crystallization  may  be  effected  both  in  the 
wet  way  and  by  fusion,  although  the  former  is  more  frequently 
adopted.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  the  formation  of 
crystallized  minerals  may  have  taken  place,  and  is  still  going  on, 
in  both  ways. 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  masses  of  melted  lava 
issuing  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  The  great  similarity 
between  these  masses  when  solidified,  and  those  which  have  not 
been  observed  in  the  melted  state,  indicates  a  common  origin ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  lava,  scorias,  and  other  volcanic  products, 
there  is  no  rock  whose  igneous  origin  can  be  proved  with  equal 
certainty.  Lava  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  study  of 
crystallization  by  fusion. 

When  a  melted  mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  in  any  proportions,  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  one  or  other  of  the  metals  solidifies  first, 
and  remains  mechanically  mixed  with  the  still  liquid  portion, 
which  is  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  in  definite  proportions.  By 
the  subsequent  solidification  of  this  portion,  the  mass  will  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  this  alloy  with  whichever  of  the  metals  was  in 
excess.*     Such  a  process  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  take 

*  Rndberg — PoggendoTff'9  AnnaleD,  xviii,  274. 
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place  during  the  slow  cooling  of  lava,  the  onlj  difi^nce  being 
thnt  a  greater  number  of  substances  are  melted  together. 

The  occurrence  of  crystalline  minerals  in  the  more  recent  lava 
is  very  rare.  The  products  of  the  latest  eruptions  in  Iceland  are 
indeed  rich  in  crystalline  minerals.*  Even  the  much  older  and 
perfectly  scoriaceous  lava  of  the  Auvergne  is  very  rare  crystal- 
line ;  it  is  only  at  those  points  where  it  has  accumulated  to  a 
certain  height  that  it  contains  a  tolerable  abundance  of  labrador 
crystals.  The  vesicular  and  scoriaceous  lava  at  Dafiar^^  in 
Abyssinia,  is,  on  the  contrary,  remarkably  crystalline ;  it  contains 
well-formed  crystals  0''''005  in  length,  which  appear  to  be  glassy 
felspar.f  So  likewise  the  lava  from  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Laacher  See  and  the  Eifel  is  very  rarely 
crystalline.  One  of  these  masses  of  lava  at  Bausenberg  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  small  definitely  formed  crystals  of  augite.  The 
crystals  of  leucite,  in  the  more  recent  lava  at  Vesuvius!,  are 
much  inferior  in  size  and  perfection  of  form  to  those  occurring  in 
the  older  masses  of  lava  at  the  same  place,  and  especially  in  those 
whose  origin  is  far  anterior  to  the  historic  period.  J  Wemerite, 
garnet,  and  vesuvian  occur  only  in  the  products  of  the  old 
Vesuvius,  Monte  Somma.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
ditions for  the  formation  of  these  minerals  by  fusion  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  latter  volcano.  Medici  Spada  observed  in  1835,  ten 
months  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a  mass  of  lava  which 
appeared  to  have  cooled  perfectly,  but  which  was  quite  soft,  and 
had  a  very  high  temperature  at  the  interior  of  its  numerous 
fissures.  As  he  remarked,  there  was  no  deficiency  either  of  time 
or  space  for  the  formation  of  crystals  in  this  lava,  and  yet  these 
are  of  such  rare  occurrence.  §  The  lava  from  the  eruption  of 
Etna  in  1852  presents  an  actual  crystallization;  it  is  for  the  most 
part  crystalline,  and  consists  of  labrador  and  augite,  with  isolated 
granules  of  olivine  imbedded  in  the  mass.  The  presence  of  mag^ 
netic  iron  ore  is  likewise  recognizable  by  a  very  slight  action 
upon  the  magnet.  || 

It  is  evident  that  after  the  solidification  and  cooling  of  lava, 
crystals  can  no  longer  be  formed  by  fusion.     Therefore,  when  we 

*  Bannen— PoggendorfF's  Annalen,  Ixxxiii,  198. 

t  Rochet  d'HeDricourt — Comptes  rendus,  184G,  No.  20. 

t  Leop.  Von  Buch — Gilbert's  Annali  vi,  69. 

§  Eichwald — Nouveaux  M^moires  de  la  8oc.  imptfr.  del  NatoralistM  dM 
Moscau,  ix,  259. 

II  Kenngott— Sitznngsberichten  der  Acad,  der  WissenschaftoQ  sn  'Wien, 
ii,27. 
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Eni  Aai  the  older  IaT&  contains  crystals  which  either  do  not 
oeenr  at  all  in  the  more  recent  lava,  or  which  are  at  least  much 
larger  and  better  developed  than  in  the  latter ;  it  is  certain  that 
these  crystals  have  been  formed  in  some  other  way  than  by 
fusion,  and  there  is  no  other  than  the  wet  way  in  which  they  can 
haTC  been  formed.  Now  since  rocks,  which  unquestionably  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  either  do  not  contain  any,  or  only  very  small 
crystalline  minerals ;  since  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  largest 
masses  of  lava  that  may  have  been  years  or  even  centuries  in 
cooling,  the  inference  that  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar,  a  foot  in 
length,  have  been  formed  by  ^sion,  and  that  rocks,  such  for 
instance,  as  the  granite  of  the  Riesengebirge,  in  the  druses  of 
which  such  crystals  occur,  were  formerly  melted  masses,  is 
inconsistent  both  with  facts  and  with  the  analogy  which  is 
assumed  to  exist  between  such  rocks  and  lava.  Inferences  from 
premises  that  are  not  proved,  but  rest  merely  on  assumed  analo- 
gies must  be  erroneous  when  they  are  inconsistent  with  these 
analogies. 

We  must,  therefore,  refrain  from  regarding  crystalline  mine- 
rals, which  occur  in  volcanic  masses,  as  products  of  fusion ;  and 
from  regarding  their  appearance  in  these  localities  as  indicative 
of  their  formation  in  this  way.  There  is  evidence,  as  I  shall 
subsequently  have  occasion  to  show,  of  the  formation  of  wernerite 
in  the  wet  way  in  localities  where  the  influence  of  volcanic  action 
is  altogether  excluded,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  mode  of 
formation  should  be  considered  impossible  in  the  older  lava  which 
has  for  long  periods  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water. 

Brewster*  states  that  glass,  dug  from  the  ruins  of  the  Chapter- 
house of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  had  acquired  an  hetero- 
geneous and  crystalline  structure,  the  metallic  particles  having 
separated  while  the  siliceous  particles  had  assumed  a  regular 
crystalline  arrangement  around  the  centre  of  decomposition. 
But  if  within  the  historic  period  glass  may  acquire  crystalline 
structure,  and  that  evidently  by  the  action  of  water,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  volcanic  products  analogous  to  glass  may  have 
experienced  a  similar  alteration  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  that  after  long  periods  they  may  have  been  converted  into 
crystalline  masses. 

According  to  Leydolt'sf  experiments,  glass  presents  a  crystal- 
line character  when  corroded  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 

*  British  AiBOciation  Reports  for  1840. 
t  Comptes  rendiis,  xxxiT,  566. 
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hydrofluoric  acids,  inasmuch  as  the  crystalline  portions  are  less 
easily  acted  upon  than  the  amorphous  portion.  The  crystalline 
structure  of  glass  described  by  Brewster  may  therefore  have  been 
pre-existent,  and  merely  rendered  sensible  by  the  action  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  effect 
which  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  are  capable  of  producing 
in  a  few  moments  may  likewise  be  produced  by  carbonic  acid 
when  the  action  is  considerably  prolonged.  However^  as  the 
constituents  of  the  glass  were  actually  separated,  there  must  have 
been  not  merely  an  extraction  of  the  amorphous  portion,  but  a 
partial  decomposition,  and  therefore  the  analogy  between  this 
instance,  and  the  effect  produced  by  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids  is  not  perfect.  The  action  of  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric 
acids  upon  volcanic  rocks  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in 
Leydolt's  experiments  with  glass,  would  probably  be  an  interesting 
subject  of  investigation.  If  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the 
effect  were  similar  to  that  produced  upon  glass,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  first  alteration  they  would  experience,  would 
consist  in  the  extraction  of  amorphous  portions,  and  that  in  this 
way  a  hidden  crystalline  structure  might  be  detected. 

No  one  will  refuse  to  admit  that  the  above-mentioned  expe- 
riments with  glass,  furnish  a  considerable  support  to  the  opinion 
that  the  formation  of  crystals  may  take  place  in  amorphous 
masses  after  their  solidification. 

When  crystals  of  a  salt  are  suspended  in  a  solution  of  the 
same  salt,  the  dissolved  salt  is  deposited  by  the  gradual  evapora- 
tion of  water,  and  the  crystals  are  increased  in  size.*  In  this 
way,  crystals  of  several  alums  have  been  obtained  of  unusual  size. 
The  result  is  certainly  the  same,  whether  the  crystal  which  is 
immersed  in  the  solution  has  been  formed  by  fusion  or  in  the  wet 
way.  It  might  be  expected  that  in  analogous  manner,  the  small 
crystals  formed  in  lava  during  its  slow  solidification,  would  in 
process  of  time  increase  in  size.  If  the  entire  quantity  of  the 
constituents  of  these  crystals  was  not  separated  in  a  crystalline 
form  during  the  slow  cooling  of  the  lava,  but  remained  uncrystal- 
lized  in  the  mass,  then  by  the  action  of  meteoric  water,  con- 
tinued for  long  periods,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
gradual  solution  of  the  uncrystallized  portion.  If  the  prevailing 
conditions  were  favourable  to  the  crystallization  of  this  solution, 

*  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  cause  the  crystallization  of 
Saline  solutions,  &Cf 
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the  small  crystals  might  be  increased  in  size,  as  is  observed  in 
artificial  crystallization. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  imperfectly  formed  crystals 
imbedded  in  lava,  would,  subsequently,  be  rendered  perfect  by  the 
continuous  crystallization  in  the  wet  way ;  for,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Jordan,  the  broken  edges  and  angles  of 
crystak  are  replaced  when  they  are  suspended  in  solutions  of  the 
same  substance,  and  it  is  only  after  this  replacement  of  deficient 
portions  that  the  crystals  begin  to  increase  in  size. 

The  crystals  of  gypsum  thirteen  lines  in  diameter,  which  were 
found  on  thorns*  and  had  been  formed  within  four  or  six  years, 
from  drops  of  water  containing  sulphate  of  lime,  furnish  an 
instance  of  crystallization  that  might  open  the  eyes  of  those  who 
hold  plutonic  theories. 

Compared  with  the  idea  of  the  production  of  large  crystals  of 
quartz  and  felspar,  in  lodes,  or  the  druses  of  granite,  from 
erupted  masses  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  must  seem  irksome  and  dull 
to  refer  their  origin  to  drops  of  water,  and  to  suppose  that  their 
formation  extended  over  an  interval  far  greater  than  the  age  of 
the  earth,  according  to  the  Mosaic  history.  But  the  length  of 
time  that  must  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  during  the  formation 
of  a  mineral,  or  any  geological  change,  can  never  furnish  any 
ground  of  objection  to  a  mode  of  accounting  for  these  phenomena, 
which  is  in  other  respects  probable. 

Gypsum  dissolves  in  460  parts  of  water ;  the  water  of  some 
springs  contains  \^lo^  silica;  so  that  in  twenty-two  drops  of 
such  water,  there  is  a  quantity  of  silica,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
sulphate  of  lime  in  a  drop  of  saturated  solution  of  gypsum.  We 
may,  therefore,  ascertain  by  simple  calculation,  that  the  time 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  crystal  of  quartz  one  inch  in 
diameter  would,  under  circumstances  otherwise  similar,  be  twenty- 
two  times  greater  than  that  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a 
gypsum  stalactite  of  the  same  dimensions.  Scarcely  more  than  a 
century  would  be  requisite  for  the  formation  of  such  a  crystal  of 
quartz  from  water  percolating  through  thorn  fagots  and  depositing 
nothing  but  silica,  and  this  crystal  would  consist  of  no  less  than 
4,766,652  concentric  layers  of  silica,  each  about  one-millionth  of  a 
line  in  thickness.  But  as  the  water  of  springs  rarely  contains 
Yjrhnf  ^^  silica,  and  generally  much  less,  such  a  period  must  be 
regarded  as  a  minimum  which  in  most  instances  would  be  doubled, 
or  even  further  increased ;  but  still  we  do  not  find  that  these 

*  English  edition,  i,  426. 
VOL.  n.  H 
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periods  are  in  any  degree  remarkable,  compared  with  gedogical 

periods. 

I'hesc  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  felspar  as  tliey  are  to 
quartz :  for^  as  this  mineral  is  soluble  in  water,*  we  may  sappose 
that  crystals  of  felspar  of  any  size  may  be  formed  from  water 
■olutions  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  ultimate  molecules.  It  is  in 
this  respect  immaterial  that,  as  is  probably  the  case,  water  does 
not  dissolve  felspar  without  decomposition;  for  if  the  water 
solution  contain  silica,  alumina,  and  potash  in  other  proportions 
than  that  in  which  they  form  felspar,  still  felspar  would  be  separated 
from  such  a  solution,  because  the  proportion  of  the  constituents 
of  a  compound  substance  in  solution  does  not  affect  the  proportion 
in  which  they  separate  in  the  crystalline  state.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  salt,  the  brine  carries  away  any  substances,  present  in 
the  water,  which  arc  not  separated  in  the  formation  of  the  incrus- 
tation upon  the  fagots ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  water  from 
which  felspar  is  being  formed  by  crystallization  would  carry 
away  any  excess  of  silicates  which  would  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion or  alteration  of  other  minerals. 

So  long  as  the  dogma,  that  felspar  could  be  formed  only  by 
fusion,  maintained  its  ground,  the  views  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  put  forward  were  regarded  as  imaginary ;  but  now  that  the 
geognostic,  mineralogical  and  chemical  relations  of  this  mineral 
can  be  shown  to  prove  its  formation  in  the  wet  way,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  my  investigations  have  been  guided  by  reason  and 
not  by  imagination.  Even  among  those  who  adhere  to  the  plutonic 
theory  there  are  few  who  would  venture  to  regard  zeolites  as 
other  than  infiltration  products ;  but  if  this  is  admitted  for  anal- 
cime,  for  instance,  why  should  it  be  disputed  in  the  case  of  ortho- 
clase,  which  differs  from  it  only  in  containing  four  equivalents  of 
silica  more  than  analcime,  with  six  equivalents  of  water,  and  soda  in 
the  j)lace  of  potash  ? 

The  formation  of  large  crystals,  such  as  those  above  mentioned, 
must,  even  according  to  the  plutonic  theory,  have  required  a 
great  length  of  time.  Even  admitting  that  the  materials  for  their 
formation  were  supplied  in  a  pure  state,  so  that  a  drusy  cavity  con- 
tained melted  silica  or  felspar,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
formation  of  such  large  crystals  could  take  place  rapidly.  But 
when  we  find  crystals  of  felspar  a  foot  long,  and  crystals  of  quartz 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  as  in  the  Krotenloch,  near  Schwartz- 
bach,  in  the  Kiesengebirge,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have 

*  English  edition,  i,  59. 
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been  a  Beptn&m  of  the  melted  silica  from  the  felspar  mass 
before  the  formation  of  large  crystals  could  take  place.  This 
separation  most  also  have  taken  place  while  the  substances  were 
liquid ;  for  after  solidification  it  would  have  been  impossible.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  such  a  separation  of 
melted  substances,  entirely  different  in  their  fusibility  and 
chemical  nature,  but  corresponding  very  closely  in  density.  It 
is,  moreover,  doubtful  whether  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
relative  situation  of  these  quartz  and  felspar  crystals  could  at  all 
fiimish  a  due  to  the  way  in  which  such  a  separation  could  have 
been  effected,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
conviction  that  such  a  mode  of  formation  is  altogether  impossible. 

Even  putting  aside  for  a  moment  these  difficulties,  we  must 
suppose  that  a  juxtaposition  of  the  crystalline  molecules  took 
place  as  in  the  formation  of  crystals  in  the  wet  way,  but  much 
more  rapidly ;  for  the  crystalline  solidification  must  have  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  exterior,  inwards.  If  indeed  the  crystals  of 
quartz  and  felspar  in  drusy  cavities  were  always  blended  as  in 
graphic  granite,  which  is  indeed  frequently  the  case,  the  possibility 
of  forming  some  idea  of  the  process  assumed  by  the  plutonio 
theory,  would  be  somewhat  greater.  But  the  attempt  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  process,  is  more  properly  the 
province  of  those  who  recognize  the  plutonic  theory. 

In  the  German  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  given  several 
illustrations  of  the  crystallization  of  amorphous  masses  without 
previous  solution.*  Since  then,  H.  Rosef  has  observed  that  the 
voluminous  precipitate  produced  bj  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  in  sulphate  of  cobalt,  is  converted  within  three  days  into  a 
cluster  of  definite  crystals.  The  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate 
of  potash  in  sulphate  of  nickel,  yielded  within  a  few  weeks,  crystals 
of  somewhat  considerable  size.  Similar  phenomena  arc  presented 
by  minerals,  thus  coralline-limestone  is  gradually  transformed 
into  an  i^gregate  of  calc-spar  crystals.  According  to  Marcel  de 
Serres,  and  Figuier,^  muscle  shells  when  long  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sea  water,  are  transformed  into  a  similar  crystalline 
aggregate.  On  the  coast  of  Algiers,  they  are  sometimes  found 
transformed  into  brilliant  white  limestone  with  crystalline  granular 
structure* 

It  cannot  be  determined   by    experiment,  whether  in  these 

*  German  edition,  ii,  332. 

t  PoggendoHTs  Annalen,  Ixxxiv,  554  and  556. 
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instances  of  crystallization,  there  is  a  previous  solution  of  the 
substances.  However  slightly  soluble  some  substances  may  be,  it 
is  certain  there  are  few  which  are  absolutely  insoluble;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  in  the  transformation  of  substances 
from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state,  very  minute  quantities 
are  dissolved,  and  again  deposited.  When  such  substances  are 
saturated  with  water,  and  when,  as  in  rocks,  this  water  is  constantly 
renewed,  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  continual  alternation 
of  solution  and  crystalline  deposition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  transformation  of  amorphous  masses 
into  a  crystalline  state,  very  frequently  takes  place  in  minerals; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  in  a  perfectly  amorphous  lava  which  is 
constantly  permeated  by  water,  crystalline  minerals  may  be 
gradually  separated,  which  are  in  vain  sought  for  in  recently 
solidified  lava.  The  same  remark  applies  to  amorphous  masses 
which  have  been  deposited  from  water.  The  analyses  of  day-slate 
show  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  substance  having  the  composition 
of  felspar,  so  that  it  contains  the  material  for  the  formation  of 
felspar  crystals,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
crystals  should  occur  in  many  kinds  of  clay-slate.  These  crystals 
have  originated  from  the  amorphous  felspathic  mass  in  the  same 
manner  that  crystals  of  calc-spar  have  originated  from  amorphous 
carbonate  of  lime  in  coralline  limestone.  In  both  instances  it  is 
certainly  water  alone  that  has  effected  the  crystallization. 

Silicates  are  either  hydrated  or  anhydrous.  The  presence  of 
water  as  a  normal  constituent  of  a  mineral  can  be  ascertained 
only  when  the  mineral  is  in  so  perfect  a  condition  that  no  altera- 
tion of  its  characteristic  appearance  can  be  detected.  When 
different  specimens  of  the  same  mineral  are  found  to  contain 
different  quantities  of  water,  and  when  the  quantity  of  water  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  altered  appearance  of  the  mineral, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  water  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
mineral,  but  has  been  introduced  by  some  process  of  alteration ; 
for  it  is  by  means  of  water  that  substances  which  produce  altera- 
tion of  minerals  are  introduced.*  A  more  or  less  advanced 
alteration  of  a  mineral  may  be  inferred  from  the  evolution  of 
water  at  212°  F.,  for  this  is  an  indication  that  the  decomposing 
agent  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  substance  of  the 
mineral.  Those  rocks,  for  instance,  give  off  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  which  by  their  external  appearance  are  known  to  have 
suffered   considerable   alteration.      When    hydrates    have    been 

*  English  edition,  i,  36,  b2,  et  seq. 
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formed,  as  for  instance,  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  hyi^rtfted  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  &c.,  the  mineral,  after  being  dried  at? 21^^  F., 
gives  off  a  fiirther  quantity  of  water  when  the  heat  is  incf ea^^ 

M.  Scheerer*  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  peculiar  tiii^.of 
isomorphism  which  he  terms  polymeric,  and  which  consists  iti.lAe 
substitution  of  water  for  magnesia.  He  considers  that  tlyr 
polymeric  isomorphism  plays  a  considerable  part  in  respect  to  the 
composition  of  minerals.  However,  Scheerer's  views  have  beeri-. 
controverted  by  Bammelsberg,  Naumann,  and  Haidinger,  and  I 
have  myself  pointed  out  objections  to  them.f 

When  minerals,  that  were  originally  anhydrous,  take  up  water, 
and  are  thereby  more  or  less  altered,  it  generally  happens  that 
organic  substances  are  introduced.  This  is  indicated  during  the 
chemical  analysis  by  the  empyreumatic  odour,  and  frequently 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  water  separated  by  heating  the  mineral. 
The  earths  and  the  silica  when  separated,  are  then  generally  grey, 
ot  even  black,  and  do  not  become  white  until  after  they  have 
been  ignited  for  some  time  in  contact  with  air. 

In  the  analysis  of  pseudomorphs,  these  characters  are  presented 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  this  is  a  further  proof  that  the  pseu- 
domorphic  processes  have  taken  place  in  the  wet  way.{ 

The  minute  quantities  of  water  which  are  frequently  present 
in  minerals,  cannot  have  introduced  the  organic  substances,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  frequently  considerable,  and  even  estimable; 
the  introduction  of  these  substances  has  been  effected  by  the  water 
which  has  percolated  through  the  rocks  during  long  periods  and  in 
considerable  quantity. 

It  is  by  means  of  organic  substances,  moreover,  that  the 
persilicates  of  iron  are  so  frequently  converted  into  protosilicate 
and  carbonate  of  iron,  as  in  the  deposits  from  water. 

When  the  analyses  of  a  mineral  show  that  water  is  always 
present  in  constant  proportion,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
constituent*  Since  however  hydrated  minerals,  as  for  instance 
laumontite,  are  subject  to  alteration,  by  which  they  either  lose  a 
portion  of  their  water  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  are 
converted  into  other  hydrated  minerals,  the  amount  of  water  in 
such  minerals  may  vary  when  changes  of  this  nature  have  com- 
menced. Therefore  the  normal  proportion  of  water  in  minerals 
can  be  estimated  only  by  the  analysis  of  specimens,  whose 
characteristic  appearances  do  not  indicate  any  degree  of  alteration. 

*  PoggendoHF's  Aonalen,  Ixyiii,  310,  et  seq. 
t  Germaii  edition,  ii,  263  et  seq.,  279  et  seq. 
t  Kngliah  edition,  i,  36. 
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It  iX*^'  generally  received  opinion  among  mineralogists,  that 
minci^Vhich  are  imbedded  in\>thcrs  or  seated  upon  them^  are 
either,  of  simultaneous  origin  with  these,  or  have  been  formed 
stfl^et^uently  by  infiltration,  as,  for  instance,  calc-spar.  But  there 
MJito  question  that  many  minerals  occurring  in  this  manner  have 
"been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  those  in  or  upon  which  they 
•.are  found,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  fissures.  When 
•"hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  or  calc-spar  are  associated  with 
minerals^  containing  silicates  of  lime,  or  protoxide  of  iron^  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  are  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
these  minerals  by  means  of  atmospheric  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid* 
and  water,  especially  when  the  minerals  do  not  present  that 
sharpness  and  perfect  character  which  is  proper  to  them  in  their 
normal  state.  If  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of 
lime  had  be«n  brought  and  deposited  by  water  in  this  case,  they 
would  be  found  in  other  minerals  which  may  be  situated  at  the 
same  place,  and  which  do  not  contain  any  protoxide  of  iron  or 
lime.  But  there  is  probably  no  instance  in  which  felspar,  mica 
or  quartz  effervesces  with  acid,  however  much  the  wemeritc 
imbedded  in  the  granite  may  effervesce,  and  we  might  expect 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  carbonate  of  lime  had  been  deposited 
from  water.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  inference, 
that  when  wemerite  effervesces  with  acid,  it  is  because  the  silicate 
of  lime  that  constitutes  part  of  this  mineral  has  been  converted 
by  atmospheric  action  into  carbonate  of  lime,  but  that  felspar, 
mica  and  quartz  do  not  effervesce,  because  they  do  not  contain 
the  silicate  of  lime  from  which  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  formed 
in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  the  phenomena  by  which  the  above  view  is 
shown  to  be  true,t  I  inay  add  that  the  greater  number  of  rocks 
containing  silicate  of  lime  effervesce  wdth  acids  even  when  there 
is  no  alteration  perceptible  mineralogically,  and  that  this  efferves- 
cence with  acids  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  altera- 
tion the  rock  or  mineral  has  undergone.  Therefore  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  these  rocks  cannot  be  ascribed  to  deposi- 
tion by  water,  but  to  the  greater  or  less  decomposition  of  the 
silicate  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid. 

When  the  carbonate  of  lime,  originating  from  the  decomposition 
of  silicate  of  lime,  crystallizes,  it  appears  interwoven  with  those 
minerals  of  the  rock  which  have  not  suffered  alteration. 

*  EDgliflh  edition,  i,  2.  t  Ibid.  10. 
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Fonnerly,  when  the  decomposition  of  minerals  by  atmospheric 
influences,  and  the  phenomena  of  pseudomorphism  were  not 
known,  and  when  the  fact  that  calc-spar  might  crystallize  irom 
calcareous  water  was  disregarded,  interwoven  minerals  could  only 
be  regarded  as  of  simultaneous  formation.  But  if  the  phenomena 
of  artificial  crystallization  had  been  at  all  studied,  it  would  haye 
been  evident  that  minerab  are  formed  by  processes  very  different 
from  those  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  take  place. 

Geolo^ts  are  now  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  formation 
of  crystalline  minerals,  whatever  may  be  their  origin,  has  taken 
place  very  slowly.  In  the  laboratory,  crystallization  serves  as  a 
means  of  separating  different  substances  in  solution,  since  crystals 
in  forming  do  not  include  anything  heterogeneous,  excepting  some 
of  the  mother  liquor,  and  that  may  be  separated  by  repeating 
the  crystallization.  Whatever  is  known  of  the  genetic  history  of 
crystallization  is  derived  solely  from  laboratory  observation,  and 
it  is  by  this  alone  that  we  can  be  guided  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  origin  of  crystalline  minerals.  Now  as  it  is  known  that  when 
crystallization  is  effected  rapidly,  heterogeneous  substances  are 
separated ;  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  supposing  that  in 
the  very  slow  crystallization  of  minerals,  the  opposite  residt 
should  be  produced ;  that  notwithstanding  the  long  continuance  of 
the  liquid  state  which  afforded  opportunity  for  the  separation  of 
mixed  substances,  still  heterogeneous  substances  were  separated  in 
an  individual  form. 

When  a  mineral  is  interwoven  with  another,  and  also  occurs 
as  a  pseudomorph  after  the  latter,  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
has  been  a  conversion  of  the  one  into  the  other.  It  should  then 
be  ascertained  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  the  crystalline  form 
or  cleavage  of  the  mineral  constituting  the  matrix.  Thus,  at 
Kragero,  asbestos  occurs  interwoven  with  hornblende,^  and  the 
cleavage  planes  of  the  latter  may  be  detected  within  certain  limits, 
upon  the  exterior  faces  of  the  former  mineral,  or  the  crystals 
separate  into  laminas,  which  become  thinner  until  they  appear  as 
silky  flexible  threads  of  greenish  asbestos,  while  the  crystal  faces 
of  the  original  hornblende  is  retained. 

However,  I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  minerals 
which  are  interwoven  with  others,  have,  in  all  cases,  originated  by 
alteration  of  the  latter.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  mica,  chabasite, 
or  galena  imbedded  in  quartz  crystals  have  been  formed  by  the 
alteration  of  silica.      These  imbedded  minerals  were  the  nuclei 

*  See  chap,  xxxvi 
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around  whioh  the  depoeition  of  silica  took  place  in  the  same  way 
that  urinary  calculi  are  formed  in  the  bladder  of  an  animal. 

It  will  be  shown  in  chapter  xxxv,  that,  at  different  parts  of  a 
crystal,  the  composition  may  vary ;  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
accounting  for  this  fact :  either  the  crystal  was  originally  formed 
with  this  difference  of  composition,  or  it  has  undergone  alteration 
since  it  was  formed.  As  the  formation  of  large  crystals  of  sub- 
stances that  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  requires  a 
very  long  time,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  at  some  time  have 
been  a  change  in  the  material  from  which  they  were  formed. 
Thus,  as  crystallized  felspar,  for  instance,  contains  different  quan- 
tities of  potash  and  soda,  a  dissimilarity  might  in  this  way  arise  in 
the  same  crystal,  if  its  formation  extended  over  a  very  long  period. 
But  when  the  oxygen  quotient  is  found  to  vary  at  different 
parts  of  the  same  crystal  of  felspar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  result  of  subsequent  alteration.  The  latter  case  is 
probably  the  more  frequent. 

Formation  of  Silicates. — By  the  decomposition  of  compound  sili- 
cates by  means  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen,  simple  silicates 
are  produced ;  but  only  those  remain  intact,  the  bases  of  which  do 
not  form  carbonates,  so  that  the  products  of  such  decomposition  are 
principally  silicates  of  alumina  which  form  a  part  of  most 
compound  silicates.  They  occur  as  clay  and  kaolin  more  or  less 
pure,  and  in  large  quantity,  but  always  combined  with  water, 
which,  when  the  silicates  they  originate  from  were  anhydrous,  has 
been  taken  up  during  the  decomposition.  The  occurrence  of 
alkaline  silicates  in  water,  shows  that  in  this  decomposition  they 
are  separated  undecomposed  to  a  great  extent.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  chemical  relation  of  carbonic  acid  and  alkaline  silicates.* 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  hydrated  protosilicate  of  iron  in 
water  and  in  minerals  t  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  separated  in  the  decomposition  of  compound  silicates.  This 
may  be  conjectured  to  occur  when  the  water  which  effects  the 
decomposition  does  not  contain  oxygen.  It  may  with  good  reason  % 
be  assumed  that  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  water  does  not 
always  effect  the  decomposition  of  protosilicate  of  iron,  but  only 
under  certain  conditions.  The  same  is  true  of  silicate  of 
manganese. 

Among  the  silic&tes  whose  bases  form  carbonates,  the  silicates 
of   magnesia    are    generally   separated   unaltered,    and    not    as 

*  English  edition,  i,  2.         t  Chapter  zxvi.         t  English  edition,  i,  4. 
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carbonates  in  the  decomposition  of  compound  silicates.*  The 
slight  decomposition  of  silicate  of  magnesia  by  means  of  carbonic 
acidyt  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  circumstance^  and  it  is  likewise 
proved,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently,  by  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  pseudomorphs,  consisting  wholly,  or  for  the  most  part,  of 
silicate  of  magnesia,  after  minerals  which  contain  silicate  of 
magnesia. 

The  silicates  of  lime,  a  base  which  is  in  many  respects  so 
similar  to  magnesia,  present  a  different  relation  to  carbonic  acid, 
and  are  generally  converted  into  carbonates  in  the  decomposition 
of  compound  silicates.  It  is  probable  that  only  the  minute 
quantity  of  silicate  of  lime  present  in  the  water  of  some  springs 
has  escaped  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  decomposition  of 
compound  silicates. 

In  the  alteration  of  rocks  containing  silicate  of  lime,  especially 
those  in  which  the  proportion  is  large,  such  as  basalt,  dolerite, 
melaphyre,  etc.,  considerable  quantities  of  silicate  of  lime  are 
continually  converted  into  carbonate  which  is  partly  deposited  in 
drusy  cavities,  and  partly  carried  into  the  sea.  Hence  arises  the 
question  whether  there  is  not  any  process  by  which  silicate  of 
lime  may  be  reproduced. 

If  limestone  exists  together  with  quartzose  rocks  at  those 
parts  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  irom  which  lava  originates,  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  lime  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  take 
place ;  for  at  a  red  heat  carbonate  of  lime  in  common  with  all 
other  carbonates  is  decomposed  by  silica,  and  thus  silicate  of  lime 
as  well  as  other  silicates  may  be  formed  by  fusion  at  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanic  foci. 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  other  carbonates  are  decomposed  by 
silica  even  at  212°  F.  J  Therefore  silicate  of  lime  may  be  formed 
irom  carbonate  of  lime  at  the  places  whence  boiling  springs  originate. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  carbonic  acid  exhalations  indicates  a 
very  general  process  by  which  this  gas  is  produced,  and  if  it 
should  prove  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonates  by  silica 
contributes  to  the  production  of  this  gas;  the  continuous 
formation  of  silicates  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  may  easily  be 
understood. 

But  silicate  of  lime  is  also  formed  in  the  wet  way  by  the 
reaction  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  calcium  with  alkaline 
silicates,§  or  silicate  of  alumina.  || 

*  Cbaap,  xxvi.        f  English  edition,  i,  2,  and  3.         t  Ibid.  7  and  237. 
§  Ibid.  11.  y  Ibid,  ii,  68,  No.  43. 
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The  water  of  springs  may  contain  alkaline  silicates,*  chloride 
of  calcium^t  &nd  sulphate  of  lime.  Since  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  salt  present  in  the  water  of  rivers  falling  into  the  sea  is 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  carbonate  of  lime,{  it  follows  that  on 
the  average  it  will  be  present  in  the  greatest  amount  in  the  water 
percolating  rocks. 

The  silicates  of  alumina  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  the 
mineral  silicates,  and  are  components  of  those  minerals  and 
substances  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  crystalline  and 
sedimentary  rocks.  Consequently  they  are  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  the  clay  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  these  rocks, 
and  wherever  water  containing  sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of 
calcium,  comes  in  contact  with  silicates  of  alumina,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  silicate  of  lime  may  be  formed. 

The  reality  of  any  chemical  process  of  mineral  alteration 
becomes  more  evident  in  proportion  as  it  is  possible  to  recognize 
the  occurrence  of  all  the  products  of  the  reaction.  Alumina  is 
one  of  the  most  unfrequent  substances  in  the  water  of  springs 
and  is  never  present  in  more  than  very  minute  quantities.  How- 
ever it  would  be  found  more  frequently  if  the  peroxide  of  iron 
obtained  in  analysis  were  tested  carefully.  It  has  been  detected 
in  the  water  of  several  rivers  though  in  very  minute  quantity.§ 
The  state  of  combination  of  alumina  in  water  cannot  be  determined. 
The  brine  XII  ||  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  alumina.  Of  course  this  salt  could  not  exist  in  the  water  of 
springs  containing  alkaline  carbonates. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  occurs  in  aluminite,  hair-salt,  potash-, 
soda-,  ammonia-,  iron-,  manganese-,  and  magnesian-alum,  and  in 
pissophane.  These  substances  are  in  many  instances,  particularly 
in  brown  coal  beds,  alum-shale,  etc.,  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  iron  pyrites  and  clay ;  but  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
sulphate  of  alumina  occurring  in  clay-slate,  trachyte,  micaceous 
schist,  felspathic  porphyry,  etc.,  originated  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
silicate  of  alumina  by  means  of  gypsum.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
under  particularly  favorable  circumstances  that  a  substance  so 
soluble  as  sulphate  of  alumina  would  be  deposited. 

Alkaline  carbonates  and  carbonate  of  lime  precipitate  hydrate 

*  EDglish  edition,  i,  11,  and  chap.  xxvi.         t  Ibid.  i.  344.         t  Ibid.  81. 
§  It  can  be  regarded  as  dissolved  in  river-water  only  when  the  water  has 
been  most  carefully  filtered  previous  to  analybis. 
II  English  edition,  i,  370. 
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of  alumina  from  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina.*  The  contact 
of  this  sulphate,  which  is  the  only  soluble  aluminous  compound 
that  has  been  detected  in  water,  with  the  above-mentioned  car- 
bonates, woidd  account  in  the  simplest  manner  for  the  formation 
of  native  hydrate  of  alumina.  Whether  the  decomposition  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  were  effected  by  alkaline  carbonates,  or  by 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  the  resulting  sulphates  would  be  removed  by 
water.  Since  alkaline  sulphates  together  with  alkaline  carbonates 
occur  in  the  water  of  many  springs,  and  sulphate  of  lime  together 
with  carbonate  of  lime  occur  in  the  water  of  many  others,  it  is 
possible  that  in  many  instances  these  sulphates  may  have  originated 
from  such  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  alumina  by  carbonates. 
At  least,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  opinion  that  the  native 
hydrate  of  alumina  is  formed  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Silicate  of  magnesia  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  chloride  of  magnesium,!  from  silicates  of  lirne^ 
and  alumina  ;§  by  the  decomposition  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia 
by  means  of  silicate  of  lime,||  or  by  the  decomposition  of  silicates 
of  potash.^^ 

Chloride  of  magnesium  occurs  in  the  water  of  many  springs,** 
and  the  formation  of  silicate  of  magnesia  may  take  place  by  the 
action  of  such  water  upon  silicate  of  alumina,  in  the  form  cither 
of  clay  or  compound  silicates.  The  minute  quantity  of  chloride 
of  aluminum  that  would  be  produced  by  this  reaction,  cannot 
readily  be  detected  in  the  water  of  springs ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  salt  has  been  found  by 
three  chemists  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea. ft  The  large 
amount  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  water  of  many  rivers,^ 
admits  of  the  opinion  that  this  substance  is  equally  abundant  in 
the  water  percolating  rocks,  and  it  is  known  to  be  present  in  the 
water  of  many  springs.  Consequently,  the  conditions  for  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  magnesia  from  silicates  of  alumina  would, 
in  that  case,  obtain. 

Kear  Kassoibrod  in  the  Ural,§§  diaspore  and  mica  occur  in 
small  lodes  in  chloritic  schist,  and  near  Achmatousk,  in  the  Ural,|||| 
hydrargillite  occurs  in  micaceous  schist.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  portion  of  the  silicate  of  magnesia  in  these  chloritic  and 

•  Enjrlish  edition,  ii,  60.  t  Ibid,  i,  11.  ♦  Ibid,  ii,  07,  No.  41. 

§  Ibid.  69,  No.  44.  ||  Ibid,  i,  13.         ^  Ibid,  ii,  09,  No.  46. 

••  Ibid.  i.  344.  ft  Ibid,  i,  92.       *J  Ibid,  i,  82. 

^  Fiedler — Poggendorff*8  Anualen,  xxv.  322. 
G.  Rose. — lleise  uach  dem  Ural,  ii,  122. 
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micaceous  schists^  in  which  hydrate  of  alumina  occurs,  is  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  silicate  of  alumina  hj  chloride  of 
magnesium  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  If  the  aluminous  salts  thus 
formed  came  in  contact  with  water  containing  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  or  with  calc-spar,  hydrate  of  alumina  would  be  precipitated. 
The  occurrence  of  diaspore  in  agalmatolite^  which  is  almost  pure 
silicate  of  alumina,  favours  the  view  that  this  hydrate  of  alumina 
is  formed  in  this  manner. 

The  occurrence  of  anhydrous  alumina,  as  sapphire  in  basalt, 
or  corundum  in  gneiss  and  granite,  warrants  the  assumption  of  a 
similar  mode  of  formation,  the  more  so,  as  the  occurrence  of 
pure  alumina  in  rocks,  which,  besides  silicates  of  alumina,  do  not 
contain  any  other  compound  of  this  earth,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  decomposition  of  these  silicates.  In  any  case  this  view  will 
have  the  greater  degree  of  probability  so  long  as  no  other  mode 
of  decomposition  of  silicates  of  alumina  are  known,  and  it  is  only 
when  iron  pyrites  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hydrated 
or  anhydrous  alumina,  that  the  decomposition  of  silicate  of 
alumina  can  be  supposed  to  have  residted  from  the  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  precipitation  of  alumina  from  the 
sulphate  of  alumina  thus  produced,  to  have  been  effected  by 
carbonate  of  lime  or  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  occurrence  of  emery  finely  disseminated  throughout  the 
chloritic  schist  in  which  diaspore  occurs,*  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  corundumf  in  this  schist,  show  that  there 
is  such  a  relation  between  hydrated  and  anhydrous  alumina,  that 
the  latter  has  probably  originated  from  the  former. 

Among  the  magnesian  salts,  the  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  is 
the  one  most  frequently  present  in  the  water,  both  of  mineral  and 
fresh  springs.  Such  water  may  decompose  the  calcareous  and  alka- 
lines  silicates  in  compound  silicates,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  silicate  of  magnesia,  while  quartz  would  be  formed  at  the 
same  time.l 

Since  chloride  of  magnesium,  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
are  next  to  chloride  of  sodium,  the  chief  constituents  of  sea 
water,  while  silicate  of  alumina  is  present,  partly  in  suspension 
and  partly  at  the  bottom ;  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of 
calcareous  and  magnesian  silicates  are  highly  favorable.     But  as 

*  G.  Rose— loc  cit,  i,  248.     Fiedler  found  some  fragments  of  di&spore  in 
emery,  consisting  of  grannies  of  corundum, 
t  Ibid.  151  und  256. 
X  EInglish  edition,  ii,  69,  No.  46.  <^ 
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chloride  of  almninum^  na  well  an  sulphate  of  alnmina,  is  decom- 
poaed  by  bicarbonate  of  lime,  it  is  impossible  for  these  aluminous 
salts  to  exist  together  with  this  carbonate^  either  dissolved  in  sea 
water  ot  in  a  solid  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  by  their 
reaction  there  would  be  formed  sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of 
calcium,  while  alumina  would  be  separated  in  the  etate  of 
hydrate. 

As  chloride  of  calcium  is  not  present  in  sea  water,  it  is  only 
the  sulphate  of  lime  that  would  ^ve  ri^e  to  the  formation  of  sili- 
cate of  lime.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  process  already  men- 
tioned,  by  which  the  sulphate  of  lime,  carried  into  the  sea  in  such 
large  quantity,  is  discomposed  ;*  there  is  another  by  which  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  in  sea  water  is  not  diminished,  but 
even  increased,  at  the  cost  of  magnesian  salts. 

The  importance  of  silicate  of  alumina  as  a  means  by  which 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  sea  water  is  ciTccted, 
becomes  greater  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that  it  also 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  silicate  of  magnesia  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  in  sea  water.  Conse- 
quently, silicate  of  magnesia  and  silicate  of  lime,  may  be  formed 
in  the  masses  of  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  are  actually 
formed  as  is  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  de[Kjsits  under 
Amsterdam,  which  have  undoubtedly  been  de|ioe]ted  from  the 
sea.t  The  analyses  of  these  deposits  show  the  presence  of  mag- 
nesia, which  is  in  the  state  of  silicate,  and  amounts  to  from  3.05 
to  5*19  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  silicate  of 
lime  found  in  these  deposits  was  conveyed  there  suspended  in  the 
water  of  rivers.  Even  when  silicate  of  lime,  which  is  so  readily 
decomposed,  is  carried  into  rivers,  it  would,  within  any  long  distance 
that  it  was  carried  by  water  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  1>€  deconifKised 
by  the  carbonic  dissolved  in  the  water,  or  by  the  atmr^sphcric 
carbonic  acid,  and  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  silica 
was  separated.  The  former  would  certainly  be  dissolved,  the 
latter  probably.  Therefore,  the  silicate  of  lime  in  these  deposits 
are  unquestionably  of  recent  formation,  and  if  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  processes  by  which  it  might  be  formed,  we  nhould 
be  oompeUed  to  infer  that  there  were  such  processes.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  quantity  of  silicate  of  magnesia  in  these  deposits 
is  throughout  greater  than  that  of  silicate  of  lime.  This  relation 
mi^t  have  obtained  in  the  formation  of  these  substances,  as  is 

*  English  edition,  i,  103. 
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probable  from  the  above-mentioned  circumstances^  according  to 
which,  tiilicate  of  magnesia  would  have  been  formed  in  greater 
proportion  than  silicate  of  lime,  or  it  may  be  owing  to  an  actual 
deposition  of  silicate  of  magnesia,  for  since  it  is  so  much  less 
readily  decomposed  than  silicate  of  lime,  it  may  be  carried  for 
long  distances  by  rivers  without  undergoing  any  great  d^ree  of 
decomposition. 

The  reactions  that  have  been  treated  of,  show  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  processes  by  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  marine 
deposits,  may  be  converted  into  silicate  of  lime.  The  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  deposits  under  Amsterdam,  appears  therefore  as  the 
remainder  which  has  hitherto  escaped  this  alteration.  The  quan- 
tity of  alumina  in  marine  deposits  is  not  diminished  by  these 
processes,  for  only  a  portion  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  converted 
into  hydrate  of  alumina.  Indeed  the  fact  that  mineral  silicates 
are  only  partially  decomposed  by  other  acids  than  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  renders  it  probable  that  they  are  mixtures  of  sili- 
cate and  hydrate  of  alumina,  as  many  chemists  are  disposed  to 
regard  them. 

It  would  be  very  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  calcareous  and 
magnesian  salts  dissolved  in  sea  water,  do  not  take  part  in  chemical 
alteration,  when  it  is  so  manifest  that  alteration  is  effected  by  these 
salts  dissolved  in  much  smaller  quantity  in  the  water  percolating 
rocks.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  relation  of  mutual  com- 
pensation perceivable  in  all  natural  phenomena  to  supix)se  that 
saline  substances  were  continuaUy  carried  into  the  sea  without 
being  consumed  in  the  formation  of  new  minerals. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates, — The  decomposition  of  silicates  by 
artificial  means  has  already  been  treated  of.*  The  mineral  silicates 
present  essential  differences  with  regard  to  decomposition.  It  is  a 
very  general  observation  that  particular  faces  of  crystals  undergo 
alteration  more  readily  than  the  others.  The  principal  cause  of 
this  difference,  probably  consists  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  a  crystal  is  more  liable  to  decomposition  at  those  faces 
which  form  angles  with  the  planes  of  cleavage,  than  at  those  faces 
which  arc  parallel  with  those  planes ;  for  in  the  former  case  there 
is  much  more  opportunity  for  the  penetration  of  water.  This 
relation  is  on  a  small  scale  similar  to  that  presented  upon  a  large 
scale  by  the  slate  rocks,  which  decompose  more  readily  when  the 
planes  are  inclined  and  exposed  at  one  end  to  the  atmosphere,  than 
when  they  run  horizontally.     In  the   same   manner,   imperfectly 

*  See  onto,  p.  82. 
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devdoped  ciTstala  with  rough  striated  or  drusy  surfaces  would 
be  more  liable  to  decomposition  than  perfect  crystals. 

The  silicates  that  are  most  readily  decomposed,  are  generally 
those  containing  lime,  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  those 
which  contain  these  bases  in  greatest  proportion  are  most  easily 
and  rapidly  decomposed.  Minerals  consisting  chiefly  of  silicates 
of  alumina  and  magnesia  which  arc  the  most  stable  of  the  silicates, 
are  less  liable  to  decomposition,  for  silicate  of  alumina  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  carbonic  acid  and  silicate  of  magnesia  very  slightly.* 
However  corderite  and  olivine  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  silicates  which  are  least  liable  to  decomposition  are  chiefly 
such  as  have  originated  from  the  alteration  of  the  less  stable  sili- 
cates, as  is  shown  in  many  instances  by  pseudoniorphs,  so  that  they 
may  be  termed  the  final  products  of  alteration.  They  arc  not 
liable  to  undergo  any  further  alteration  by  means  of  the  atmo- 
spheric agents,  water,  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid;  they  may  be 
either  compound  or  simple  silicates— mica,  chorite,  serpentine, 
asbestos  and  amianthus;  steatite,  tale,  silicate  of  alumina,  clay 
and  kaolin. 

The  most  remarkable  product  of  mineral  alteration  is  unques- 
tionably mica.  In  point  of  perfect  development,  there  is  no  com- 
pound mineral  that  can  be  compared  with  it.  In  lustre  and 
cleavage  it  exceeds  all  others,  and  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in 
stability.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  while  it  occurs  pseudoniorphous 
after  a  great  number  of  minerals,  there  are  only  two  minerals — 
steatite  and  homstone  —  which  occur  as  pseudomorphs  after 
mica. 

Mica,  perfectly  unaltered,  occurs  associated  with  minerals  that 
are  entirely  decomposed.  Its  great  stability  is  the  more  remark- 
able, since  there  is  no  other  mineral  that  has  such  a  perfect 
cleavage,  and  the  more  perfect  the  cleavage  of  a  mineral,  the  more 
easily  it  may  be  penetrated  by  water  and  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  decomposing  agents.  A  tabular  crystal  of  mica  resembles  a 
book^  the  individual  laminae  adhere  to  each  other  scarcely  more 
than  the  leaves,  and  by  inserting  a  knife-blade  between  them  there 
is  only  their  adhesion  to  overcome.  There  is  sometimes  an  incrus- 
tation upon  the  edges  of  the  laminss  of  mica  which  joins  them 
together,  and  presents  some  obstacle  to  the  cleavage  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  gilding  on  the  edge  of  a  book. 

When  the  layers  of  a  highly  micaceous  mass  of  gneiss  are 
much  inclined,  meteoric  water  penetrates  into  it  with  ease,  and  the 

*  EngliBh  edition,  i,  2  and  S. 
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circumstances  are  most  favorable  to  decomposition,  but  the  mica 
is  rarely  altered. 

I  have  estimated  the  thickness  of  laminae  of  mica  from  their 
superfices  and  weight,  then  split  them  so  long  as  it  was  possible 
until  the  laminae  were  only  0*00016  or  000003  of  a  line  in  thick- 
nesS)  and  still  the  limit  of  cleavability  was  not  reached,  as  could  be 
seen  when  these  thin  laminae  were  examined  under  the  microscope ; 
for  when  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  them  at  an  angle  they  present 
either  spots  like  bladders  of  a  white  colour,  and  formed  by 
adhering  laminae,  or  irregular  curved  lines  forming  the  outline  of 
laminae.  Frequently  several  of  these  curves  appear  concentric 
owing  to  the  superposition  of  several  laminae.  Moreover  the  con- 
centric colored  rings  presented  by  laminae  of  mica,  upon  which 
light  falb  at  an  angle,  indicate  interstices,  and  consequently 
adherent  laminae.  The  limit  of  cleavage  cannot  therefore  be 
ascertained,  and  there  is  probably  no  impossibility  in  Hauys'  cal- 
culation, that  a  lamina  of  mica  might  be  only  p^if^^^  of  a  line 
thick.*  This  is  even  thinner  than  the  gilding  upon  lace  which 
Reaumur  found  to  be  t,  o  aV  o  o  of  a  line  thick. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  water  penetrates  between  even  the 
minutest  laminae  of  mica.  Very  thin  laminae  of  the  fine  mica  of 
Aschaffenburg,  appear  when  freed  from  the  fiesh  colored  dust 
with  which  they  are  generally  covered,  but  slightly  transparent. 
When  split  the  same  dust  is  found  on  the  fresh  surfaces,  and 
when  separated  the  transparency  of  the  laminae  is  found  to  he 
greater,  and  to  increase  upon  further  splitting  of  the  laminae. 
However  it  is  not  always  possible  in  this  way  to  obtain  perfectly 
transparent  laminaB,  and  so  long  as  there  are  opaque  spots  there 
are  planes  of  cleavage  and  dust  between  them.  This  dust  can 
have  been  introduced  only  by  water,  for  if  it  were  a  product  of  the 
alteration  of  the  mica,  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  lies  would  appear 
disintegrated,  or  at  least  they  would  have  lost  their  lustre.  They 
do  not,  however,  present  the  slightest  alteration.  When  such  a 
plate  of  mica  is  acted  upon  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  dust  is  dis- 
solved, and  it  becomes  more  transparent  while  the  solution  is  found 
to  contain  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia,  so  that 
the  acid  must  penetrate  between  even  the  most  strongly  adherent 
laminae  in  the  same  way  that  the  water  did. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  mineral  should,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  so  little  liable  to  decomposition ;  for  supposing  the 
lamincB  of  mica  to  be  inroVoxr  ^^  ^  ^^^  thick,  a  cubic  inch  would 
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liaTe  a  rarface  of  150,000  square  fcet.^    Compared  with  such  an 

extent  of  surface  the  mass  is  insignificant. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  not  only  to  mica,  but  likewise  to 

all  the  other  compound  silicates  which  are  final  products  of  altera- 

iion^  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  among  these,  chlorite  and  talc 
are  characterized  by  their  perfect  cleavage.  So  likewise  asbestos 
and  amianthus,  which  are  products  of  the  alteration  of  augite  and 
hornblende,  are  characterized  by  their  extreme  divisibility  into 
delicate  fibres,  and  these  minerals  are  stable  only  because  they  are 
the  remainders  of  others  from  which  everything  liable  to  altera- 
tion by  atmospheric  agents,  has  been  separated. 

The  minerals,  containing  silicates  which  are  not  decomposed 
by  carbonic  acid,  are  not  the  only  final  products  of  alteration, 
there  are,  besides  these,  quartz  in  its  various  modifications,  oxides, 
hydrates,  and  carbonates  incapable  of  higher  oxidation. 

The  cyclical  character  which  is  so  generally  recognizable  in  the 
alteration  of  minerals  suggests  the  question  whether  these  lost- 
mentioned  minerals  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  final  products  of 
alteration,  may  not  really  be  particular  stages  of  wider  cycles  of 
alteration.     It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  limit  to  their  duration ; 
those  among  them  which  are  characterized  by  so  slight  a  degree  of 
solubility,  as  to  be  justly  regarded  insoluble— silicates  of  alumina 
and  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  and  quartz, 
are  the  most  stable.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  silicates  of 
alumina  and  magnesia  may,  under  certain  conditions,  become  the 
starting  points  of   other  metamorphic    processes.       Andalusite 
which,  as  a  simple  silicate  of  alumina,  may  be  a  product  of  the 
alteration  of  felspar,  is  capable  of  conversion  into  mica,  steatite 
and  talc.     If  the  silicates  of  magnesia  were  diesolved  and  carried 
away  by  water,  they  would  also  take  part  in  the  formation  of  new 
minerals.     There  are  likewise  means  by  which  peroxide  of  iron 
and  quartz  may  be  again  brought  within  the  cycle  of  alteration. 
Oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  organic  substances,  and  thus  becomes 
soluble.    By  means  of  organic  substances  and  sulphates,  oxide  of 
iron  may  be  converted  into  iron  pyrites  which,  being  liable  to 
further  alteration^  may  furnish  material  for  new  products.     The 
disintegration  of  quartz  is  facilitated  by  moss  and  other  plants ; 
the  pseudomorphous  and  corroded  quartz  show  that  this  form  of 
silica  may  be  dissolved,  and  the  siliceous  substances  formed  by 
infusoria  show  that  organic  agency  is  capable  of  effecting  transfor- 
mation of  this  substance.     The  inorganic  substances  in  plants  and 
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animals,  the  growth  of  plants  on  land  and  in  the  sea,  show  that 
organic  agency  has  a  share  in  the  alteration  of  minerals. 

Although  the  simple  silicates  are,  for  the  most  part,  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  compound  silicates  which  existed  previouslj, 
I  shall  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  simple  nlicates  in  the 
next  chapter.  Then  follow  the  compound  silicates,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  those  which  do  not  occur  in  the  forms  of  other  minerals 
and  have,  therefore,  been  formed  directly.  Lastly  come  the  com- 
pound silicates  which  are  frequently  pseudomorphous,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  products  of  the  alteration  of  many  other  minerals 
without  being  so  in  all  instances,  since  the  occurrence  of  many  of 
them  indicates  a  direct  mode  of  formation.  The  silicates  forming 
the  intermediate  members  of  this  series  will  be  treated  of  in  such 
order  that  the  description  of  a  silicate  B  which  occurs  pseudo- 
morphous  after  another  silicate  A  will  follow  the  description  of  the 
latter.  Undoubtedly  this  method  cannot  be  strictly  followed  out ; 
because,  in  some  instances,  A  may  likewise  occur  pseudomorphous 
after  B.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  may  be  liable  to  alteration, 
in  consequence  of  the  further  discovery  of  pseudomorphs.  Some 
seven  years  since  felspar  would  have  been  placed  in  the  first  part 
of  the  series  of  silicates,  because  it  was  not  then  known  that  this 
mineral  occurred  in  a  pseudomorphous  state.  A  chemical  dasaifica- 
tion  of  minerals  unquestionably  requires  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
mineral  should  precede  that  of  the  products  of  its  alteration. 
Since,  for  example,  laumontite  and  analcime,  are  both  convertible 
into  felspar,  they  must  be  treated  of  before  the  latter. 

Silicates  that  occur  in  spaces  which  were  originally  empty  can 
have  been  formed  only  from  their  constituents  for  these  spaces 
were  impervious  to  everything  but  water  solutions.  Drusy  cavities 
are  such  empty  spaces  in  rocks ;  we  are  enabled  to  examine  them 
throughout,  and  to  certify  ourselves  that  they  are  either  perfectly 
closed  or  have  only  such  a  minute  opening  at  one  point  as  to 
admit  water,  so  that  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  direct  formation 
of  silicates  may  be  so  decisively  proved  as  in  that  of  zeolites 
occurring  in  drusy  cavities.  It  would  indeed  seem  as  though  these 
minerals  could  be  formed  only  in  a  direct  manner,  for  so  far  as  we 
yet  know  the  formation  of  natrolite  from  nepheline  is  the  only 
contrary  instance.* 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  I  shall  commence  the  considera- 
tion of  compound  silicates  with  the  zeolites. 

*  Bluin,  2^^'  Kachtrag  zn  den  Pseudomorplioscn^  p<  132« 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
SuiPLS  Silicates. 

These  sificates  are  of  much  less  geoloj^cal  importance  than 
compound  silicates  because  they  occur  much  less  frequently  than 
the  latter. 

A. — Alkaline  Silicates. 

Occurrence. — These  silicates  do  not  occur  uncombined  as 
minerals  owing  to  their  great  solubility.  They  occur  only  in 
water,  and  in  very  minute  quantity.  However,  in  combination 
with  other  silicates,  they  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  compound 
silicates  which  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

The  presence  of  alkaline  silicates  in  the  water  of  springs  has 
been  fully  proved.  Forchhammer*  found  silicate  of  soda  in  the 
water  of  the  Geysers  and  of  Laugarness  in  Iceland. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  show  that  silicates  are 
pre&ent  in  the  water  which  permeates  the  soil,  and  which  supplies 
plants  with  their  nutriment.t 

*  Poggendorff  ^  Annalen,  xxxv,  348. 

f  Ordinarj  potash  contains  silica  combined  with  potash.  Perhaps  this 
nlicate  of  potash  originates,  in  part,  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  potash 
by  silica  in  the  incineration  of  the  plants,  but  some  of  the  silicate  certainly 
existed  in  the  plants  as  silicate  of  potash  or  of  alkaline  eartlis. 

In  glasses  we  find  silicate  of  potash  that  is  conveyed  to  them  by  irrigation. 
The  equUeiaeem  and  reeds  which  contain  such  large  quantities  of  silica,  or  silicato 
of  potash,  flourish  in  greatest  luxuriance  either  in  ditches  and  brooks  where,  from 
the  frequent  change  of  water,  the  supply  of  silica  is  maintained,  or  on  clay  soils 
rich  in  potash  and  on  marshes. 

The  qoantity  of  silicate  of  potash  annually  removed  from  a  meadow  in  the 
hay  is  veiy  oonsiderable.  I  have  found  the  silica  in  liay  amount  to  2i>(i&  per  cent. 
After  a  Uiunderstorm,  there  was  fouud  in  a  meadow  between  Manheim  and 
Heidelberg,  a  glassy  mass,  consisting  of  silicate  of  potash,  upon  the  spot  where  a 
hay-rick  had  stood,  that  was  struck  by  lightning. — Liebig,  Agricultur  Oiumie, 
pw  1A5.  Although  the  potash  in  this  mass  may  not  have  existed  in  the  liay 
wholly  as  silicate  of  potash,  but  partly  in  combination  with  organic  acid,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  some  siUcate  of  potash  present. 

The  analysis  of  the  ash  of  whsat-straw  by  Fresenius  will  serve  as  an  example. 

Ibid.  p.  329.— 

Potash  combined  with  silica    ....  ....  14*09 

lime  f»         t>       99       "•'  '•"    7'^^ 

Magnesia     „         f,       „       ....  ....     1*92 

Silica         ....  ....  ....  ....  63-89 

87a2 
R^mnining  galts  of  potosh,  lime,  and  magnesia    10*48 

The  potash^  ftHf*!*"**  earths  and  silica  make  up  87*52  per  cent,  of  the  salts  present. 
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B. — Silicates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Since  silicate  of  lime  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  by 
carbonic  acid,*  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  water  of  acidulous 
springs,  which  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  does  not  contain 
silicate  of  lime,  and  on  this  account  could  not  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  zeolites,  or  any  minerals  containing  silicate  of  lime. 
However,  according  to  Kersten,  the  mineral  water  of  Marienbad 
deposits  silicate  of  lime,  together  with  silicate  of  magnesia,  when 
evaporated-t 

The  water  of  the  Kochbrunnen  at  Wiesbaden,  also  deposits 
silicate  of  lime.j:  When  rocks,  such  as  labradorite,  are  decom- 
posed by  water  accompanied  by  currents  of  carbonic  acid,  it 
would  appear  that  the  lime  is  separated  only  as  bicarbonate. 
Hence,  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks,  zeolites  are 
found  only  when  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  solution  of 
silicate  of  lime  by  fresh  water.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  calc- 
spar  in  these  drusy  cavities  shows  that  even  in  this  case  carbonate 
of  lime  is  formed. 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  silicate  of  magnesia  in  the 
water  of  acidulous  springs  cannot  be  doubted,  because  this  sub- 
stance is  not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.§  The  great  tendency 
of  magnesia  to  the  formation  of  double  salts,  renders  it  probable 
that  silicate  of  magnesia  in  the  water  of  springs  of  this  kind  may 
be  combined  with  carbonate  of  magnesia.     The  existence  of  such 

According  to  my  analysis,  the  silica  in  the  straw  alone,  amounts  to  2*161  per 
cent. 

Neither  potash,  lime,  nor  magnesia,  exist  in  soil  in  a  free  state  ;  and  as  tlie 
amount  of  bases  required  by  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  chlorine  have 
been  deducted  in  the  above  analysis,  the  remainder  can  only  be  combined  with 
carbonic  acid  or  silica.  If  bases  pass  into  plants  as  carbonates,  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  decomposed  by  the  organic  acids,  and  the  carbonic  acid  thus  liber- 
ated would,  like  all  the  carbonic  acid  taken  up  by  plants,  be  decomposed  under 
the  influence  of  solar  light.  If  the  bases  pass  into  plants  as  silicates,  these  also 
would  be  decomposed  in  part  by  the  organic  acids,  and  the  silica  separated  would 
partly  remain  dissolved  in  the  sap  and  partly  be  deposited.  But  by  incineration, 
the  organic  acids  are  decomposed  and  carbonic  acid  formed  from  them,  which, 
like  the  silica,  enters  into  combination  with  the  bases.  Hence,  we  find  that 
potash  contains  silicates  together  with  carbonates.  In  the  ash  of  the  straw,  how- 
ever, silicates  alone  were  formed  by  the  incineration  ;  and  the  great  quantity  of 
silica  present  shows  that  it  was  undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  plant  in  the  state 
of  silicates.  Although  the  analysis  of  plant  ashes  will  not  furnish  any  certain 
indications  of  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  acids  and  bases  in  plants,  or  even  in 
the  soil,  there  still  can  be  no  doubt  that  soluble  silicates  pass  from  the  soil  into 
plants. 

*  English  edition,  i,  2,  No.  ],b.  f  Il^id.  5. 

X  Ibid.  151.  §  Ibid.  2,  No.  1  e. 
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Gampoondsinquarizose-magnedite — giobertite, — might  be  regarded 
as  fiiYoraUe  to  the  opinion  that  they  exist  in  carbonated  water.  But 
from  a  geological  point  of  view,  this  is  of  very  slight  importance ; 
because  the  highly  carbonated  water  of  some  springs  is  far  less 
generally  the  agent  by  which  rocks  are  altered,  than  the  water 
containing  merely  minute  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from 
the  atmosphere  and  the  soil. 

Alkaline  silicates  may  exist  in  the  water  of  carbonated 
springs.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  silicate  of  alumina  may 
exist  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  because  there  is  no 
carbonate  of  alumina.  The  minute  quantity  of  alumina  some- 
times found  in  mineral  water  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  silicate 
of  alumina.  The  existence  of  protosilicate  of  iron  in  carbonated 
water  is  equally  possible^f  and  it  is  moreover  found  in  the  deposits 
firom  the  water  of  springs. 

The  water  of  fresh  springs  may  contain  any  of  the  silicates  in 
solution.  The  individual  consideration  of  these  silicates  will 
show  that  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  nearly  so  insoluble 
as  is  generally  supposed.  The  solubility  of  artificial  hydrated 
silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia  does  not  indeed  afford  any  indica- 
tion of  the  solubility  of  the  native  anhydrous  silicates  of  these 
bases ;  but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  water/silicates  that  may  be  insoluble  take  up  water  and,  becoming 
hydrated,  pass  into  the  condition  of  the  hydrated  silicates  obtained 
artificially.  Both  hydrated  and  anhydrous  silicates  present  different 
quantitative  relations  between  the  acid  and  bases,  and  the  different 
hydrated  silicates  of  any  one  base  may  differ  in  solubility.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  objection  to  theview  I  have  put  forward,  because  the 
rituation  of  these  silicates  shows  decisively  that  they  have  been 
deposited  from  water,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  soluble  at 
the  time  of  their  formation. 

Moreover,  the  degree  of  solubility  of  any  substance  is,  from  a 
geological  point  of  view,  unimportant.  If  it  is  not  absolutely 
insoluble,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  opinion  that 
minerals  which  consist  of  it  have  been  formed  in  the  wet  way. 
The  least  soluble  substances  will  require  a  greater  amount  of 
water  for  solution,  and,  under  circumstances  otherwise  similar, 
the  minerals  consisting  of  them  will  be  formed  more  slowly  than 
those  consisting  of  more  soluble  substances. 

The   reactions  described  already,  have  made  us  acquainted 

*  English  edition,  i/2,  No.  1. 
t  Ibid.  4. 
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with  several  possible  modes  by  which  silicates  may  be  formed  in 
the  wet  way.  At  a  red  heat,  and  even  at  2 12°  F.,  they  are  formed 
from  carbonates  by  reaction  with  silica.  Silicates  of  the  earths 
and  of  metallic  oxides  are  formed  by  the  reaction  of  such  of  the 
salts  of  these^bases  as  are  soluble  in  pure  or  carbonated  water,  with 
alkaline  silicates.* 

These  reactions  likewise  point  out  various  decompoeitions  of 
silicates  by  simple  or  double  affinity.  To  the  former  kind  belong 
the  decomposition  of  the  silicates  by  carbonic  acid ;  to  the  latter, 
the  decompositions  of  silicates  by  various  substances  occurring 
in  water,  &c.  Thus,  silicate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  alkaline 
carbonates,  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  alkaline  fluorides,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  by  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron ;  silicate  of  alumina  is  decomposed  by  sulphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  by  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  by  alkaline  fluorides ;  persilicate  of  iron 
is  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  by  chloride  of  magne- 
sium ;  silicate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  by  alkaline  fluorides ;  alkaline  silicates  by  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  bicarbonates  of  iron,  and  magnesia,  aluminate 
of  magnesia,  and  by  borate  of  lime ;  silicate  of  potash  by  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  silicate  of  soda  by  carbonate  of  potash. 

It  is  probable  that  further  research  will  make  known  a  still 
greater  number  of  processes  by  which  silicates  may  be  formed  or 
decomposed. 

The  experiments  of  v.  Kobellf  upon  the  precipitation  of 
silicates  from  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  carbonate  of  lime 
have  no  geological  interest. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  simple  silicates 
occurring  as  minerals.  Although  the  existence  of  silicates  of 
baryta  and  of  strontia  is  highly  probable,  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  The  artificial  silicates  of  these  earths  have 
already  been  treated  of. 

C. — Simple  silicates  of  lime  and  m€iffnesia^ 

Of  the  two  classes  of  silicates  comprised  under  this  head,  the 
magnesian  silicates  are  very  abundant  and  frequent,  while  the 
calcareous  silicates  occur  only  in  a  few  minerals. 

Silicates  of  magnesia, — The  frequent  occurrence  of  pseudomor- 

•  English  edition,  i,  fi,  et^oq.,  Nop.  a„6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  16,  17,  18,  23,  24, 26, 
t  bchweiggers  Journa],  Uiv,  207.    '         ^ 
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pbons  steatite  and  talc  shows  that  the  simple  silicate  of  magnesia, 
originates  to  a  great  extent  from  the  alteration  of  compound 
silicates.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
pseudomoTphoas  silicate  of  lime,  such  as  wollastonite  after  a  com- 
pound silicate  or  any  other  mineral.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  alteration  of  compound  calcareous 
silicates,  it  is  with  few  exceptions  the  silicate  of  lime  that  is  first 
decomposed,  and  for  the  most  part  removed  in  the  state  of  carbo- 
nate* On  the  contrary,  in  the  alteration  of  compound  magnesian 
silicates^  the  silicate  of  magnesia  is  never  decomposed  first,  and,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  is  rarely  decomposed  at  all.  Again,  the 
pseudomorphous  steatite  presents  the  forms  of  all  those  minerals 
which  are  known  to  contain  silicate  of  magnesia,  while  all  the 
other  silicates  have  disappeared.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  different 
chemical  relations  of  the  silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia  to  the 
conditions  under  which  compound  silicates  are  decomposed,  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  entire  absence  of  the  former,  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  latter,  in  the  forms  of  other  minerals. 

Sobtbihty. — Silicate  of  magnesia,  prepared  by  precipitation 
from  solutions  of  silicate  of  soda  and  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed 
with  chloride  of  ammonium,  is  more  soluble  than  the  ammonia- 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  for  basic  phosphate  of  ammonia  produces  a 
distinct  turbidity  in  the  solution.  The  silicate  of  magnesia  was 
washed  until  chloride  of  barium  no  longer  produced  any  preci- 
pitate in  the  filtrate,  and  in  three  experiments  it  was  found  that 
the  mlicate  dissolved  in 

32^76  parts  of  water  ] 
46,400        „        „ 
00,600        „        „ 

^e  great  aflimty  of  magnesia  for  silica,^  or,  at  least,  the  ten 
dency  of  the  two  to  be  precipitated  together  from  solution,  is  doubt- 
less, owing  to  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  silicate  of  magnesia,  and 
the  fact  that,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals  containing  magnesia,  a 
large  part  of  the  silica  is  dissolved  with  the  magnesia,  and  afterwards 

*  It  is  seldom  thai  great  accuracy  can  be  attained  in  determining  the 
solubility  of  such  aabstances  as  silicate  of  magnesia,  which  are  so  sparingly  soluble 
becanse  the  quantity  of  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  even  very  large 
quantities  of  Uie  solution  is  so  minute  that  a  very  delicate  balance  is  requisite  in 
order  to  weigh  it  correctly.  It  may,  however,  be  conjectured,  that  the  great 
discrepancy  of  the  above  results  may  have  been  occasioned  by  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  deasication  of  the  silicate  of  magnesia,  or  by  the  shaking  of  the  liquid 
eeutMBiag  the  sHicate  having  been  continued  longer  in  one  instance  than  in  the 
othen* 
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precipitated   with   it  likewise  indicates  the  tendency   of  t  ese 
substances  to  combine.* 

Occurrence  and  formation  of  Magnesian  silicates. — Steatite  and 
talc  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  magnesian  silicates ;  meerschaum 
is  more  rare ;  all  three  are  hydrated.t  The  minerals  consisting 
of  magnesian  silicates  always  contain  minute  quantities  of  other 
bases ;  there  is  no  native  silicate  of  magnesia  that  is  perfectly  pure. 
The  purest  kind  contains  0*9  per  cent,  alumina,  with  traces  of 
peroxide  of  iron.  The  occurrence  of  these  minerals  in  drusy 
cavities,  and  in  fissures,  proves  as  well  as  the  pseudomorphous 
silicate  of  magnesia  that  they  have  been  formed  in  the  wet  way. 

Among  the  other  hydrated  silicates  of  magnesia — villarsite, 
picrosphyll,  aphrodite — spadaite  is  remarkable  because  it  occurs 
intimately  mixed  with  silicate  of  lime — crystallized  woUastonite. 
Now,  since  silicate  of  lime  may  be  decomposed  by  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia,:^  it  is  possible  that  spadaite  has  originated  from  woUastonite. 
Several  of  these  minerals  may  be  double  compounds  of  silicate  of 
lime  with  silicate  of  magnesia. 

The  fact  that  opal  almost  always  contains  magnesia  shows  that 
silicate  of  magnesia  is  very  generally  present  in  water.  This 
earth  is  also  present  in  the  siliceous  sinter  from  the  geyser8.§ 

Moffnesite  containing  silica. — The  quantity  of  magnesia  in  the 
water  of  a  spring  probably  never  amounts  only  to  as  much  as  would 
be  required  for  combination  with  the  silica,  for  the  quantity  of 
this  substance  is  always  very  minute.  Therefore  the  magnesia, 
which  is  almost  always  present  in  water,  must  be  partly  in  the 
state  of  silicate,  partly  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  These  two  sub- 
stances have,  in  many  instances  been  deposited  together  from 
solution,  as  is  shown  by  those  varieties  of  magnesite  which  contain 
silica.  The  fact  that  magnesite  always  occurs  in  serpentine,  talcose- 
and  chloritic-schist,  in  dykes  traversing  talcose  rocks,  in  metalli- 
ferous veins  and  in  clefts,  etc.,  shows  that  it  has  been  deposited 
from  water. 

Dobereiner's  ||  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  marly  magnesite^  shows 
that  its  composition  was 

Carbonate  of  magnesia        ....  4264  {  m^^*^^^     -•  ^.^^ 
Silieate  of  magnesia  ....  52-36{S|^^  ;.;;  ^^^ 

9500 


*  Bcrzelius.— Jahresbcricht,  viii,  218.  f  Chap.  xli. 

X  See  ante  p.  66,  No.  40.  §  Poggendorfifs  Annalen,  xxxv,  352  and^SfS. 

II  Schweigger'8  Joum.,  xlii,  318. 
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The  rilieate  of  magnesia  in  this  instance  would  be  a  compound 
of  1  equivalent  silica  with  4  equivalents  of  magnesia,  the  calcu- 
lated composition  being 

Silica I  18-79 

MagoeBia 4 33'67 

52*36 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  second  specimen  of  quartzose 
magneaite  do  not  indicate  such  a  close  resemblance  in  composition, 
although  the  composition  of  the  silicate  appears  the  same.  There 
is  not  in  either  instance  any  simple  atomic  proportion  between  the 
carbonate  and  silicate  of  magnesia.  This  mineral  has  been  deposited 
from  water  containing  bicarbonate  and  silicate  of  magnesia,  and 
for  tlus  reason  their  relative  proportion  is  not  likely  to  be  fixed ; 
the  above  remarks  are  borne  out  by  the  very  different  proportion 
of  silica,  varying  from  9  to  43  per  cent  in  the  magnesite  of  Cas- 
telamonte,  Bandissero,  Turin,  and  of  Campo  in  Elba,  analyzed  by 
Berthier,*  and  by  the  varying  proportion  of  water,  from  1  to  12  per 
cent,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  silicate  of  magnesia. 

The  magnesite  of  Piedmont  has  unquestionably  been  formed  by 
deposition  from  water  as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it  occurs 
in  dykes  in  a  kind  of  limestone  rock.  The  hard  magnesite  from 
Baumgarten  in  Silesia,  analyzed  by  Stromeyer,t  and  that  from 
Salem  in  India,^  do  not  contain  a  trace  of  silica,  and  must,  there- 
fore, contain  carbonic  acid  enough  for  saturation  of  the  magnesia. 
The  former  mineral  contains  besides  magnesia  only  0*2  per  cent,  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  and  the  latter  0*3  per  cent,  of  lime. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  four  specimens  of  magnesite 
from  the  Zillerthal  in  the  Saltzburgh  district;  from  Hall  and 
Fassatbal  in  the  Tyrol;  and  from  St.  Gothard,  which  were 
analyzed  by  Stromeyer,  §  did  not  contain  a  trace  of  silica,  '^but 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  per  centage  of  protocarbonates  of 
iron  and  manganese  consisted  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  These 
minerals  were  partly  crystallized  in  perfect  rhombohedrons  and 
partly  composed  of  aggregated  rhombohedral  granules.  It  is  a 
distinctive  character  of  the  siliceous  magnesite  that  it  does  not 
occur  crystallized,  a  circumstance  which  still  further  favours  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  but  a  mere  mixture  of 

*  Annal.  des  Mines,  vii,  316. 

t  Scliweigger's  Journ.,  xiv,  1 . 

X  Karsten^s  Arcliiv.  iv,  432. 

§  Schweigger*b  Joum.  li,  217* 
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carbonate  and  silicate  of  magnesia ;  protoxides  of  iron  or  manga- 
nese,  may,  however,  take  the  place  of  the  magnesia. 

Silicates  of  lime. — While  the  compound  calcareous  silicates  are 
very  frequent  minerals,  the  simple  silicate  of  lime  occurs  but  rarely 
and  in  small  quantities. 

Solubility, — ^Artificially  prepared  silicate  of  lime  is  so  soluble  in 
water,  that  oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  in  the  solution  a  somewhat 
considerable  turbidity.  The  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  car- 
bonic acid,  because  bicarbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  is  more 
soluble  than  the  silicate,  and  also  because  the  silica  separated  is 
retained  in  solution.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution 
through  which  carbonic  acid  has  been  passed,  and  the  bicarbonate 
thus  converted  into  carbonate,  the  liquid  is  not  rendered  turbid, 
showing  that  silicate  of  lime  is  not  more  soluble  than  the  carbonate. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  solubility  of  silicate  of  lime,  the 
results  obtained  showed  considerable  discrepancy  arising  probably 
from  differences  in  the  degree  of  dessication.  In  three  experiments 
the  silicate  was  found  to  dissolve  in 

5,883  parts  of  water 
6,882        „        „ 
19,396        »        „ 

Among  the  artificial  silicates  of  baryta,''^  6trontia,t  magnesia,^ 
and  lime,  the  silicate  of  strontia  is  the  most  soluble,  next  to  it  the 
silicate  of  lime,  then  silicate  of  baryta,  and  the  least  soluble  is 
silicate  of  magnesia. 

The  stability  of  a  mineral  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the 
solubility  of  the  substance  of  which  it  consists;  hence  the  rare 
occurrence  of  silicate  of  lime,  and,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  of  the 
silicates  of  baryta  and  of  strontia.  Moreover,  when  a  mineral  is 
readily  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  as  is  the  case  with  these  three 
silicates,  removal  by  water  and  subsequent  deposition  when  that 
water  stagnates  cannot  take  place,  for  in  the  presence  of  lur  these 
silicates  would  be  decomposed,  and  the  bases  converted  into  car* 
bonatcs.  On  the  other  hand  from  the  relations  of  solubility  and 
decomposition  by  carbonic  acid  presented  by  the  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, it  is  intelligible  that  this  substance  should  occur  so  frequently 
in  minerals  notwithstanding  external  influences. 

Occurrence. — In  woUastonite ;  most  frequently  in'granular  lime- 
stone, likewise  in  dolerite,  doleritic  lava,  amygdaloid  and  in  gneiss. 

Composition, — It  appears  that  the  oxygen  quotient  of  silicate 
of  lime  in  its  normal  state,  is  0*5,  and  it  is  in  this  state  anhydrous. 

*  English  edition,  i,  438.  f  Ibid.  453.  t  Ibid,  ii,  119. 
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Bendes  lime  it  may  cont»n  minute  quantities  of  other  bases, 
alumina,  protoxides  of  iron  or  manganese  and  magnesia. 

Farmatian. — The  adherents  of  the  plutonic  theory  regard 
granular  limestone  as  sedimentary  limestone  that  has  been  altered 
by  Tolcanic  action ;  and  they  would,  therefore,  suppose  wollastonite 
to  have  originated  in  the  same  way,  more  especially  as  it  occurs 
in  the  masses  erupted  by  Yesuvius.*  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
that  this  opinion  is  incorrect.  When  limestone  contains  silicate 
of  lime,  and  this  is  almost  always  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  under* 
stand  that  water  would  dissolve  this  substance  and  deposit  it  again 
in  drusy  cavities.  The  minute  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  that 
surfoce  water  contains,  and  which  might  decompose  the  silicate  of 
lime  would  be  separated  by  passing  through  the  limestone  so  that 
besides  bicarbonate  of  lime,  silicate  of  lime  might  be  dissolved. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  wollastonite  occurs  only  in  granular 
limestone,  not  in  sedimentary  limestone  where  the  conditions 
for  its  formation  obtain  equally.  Chalk  likewise  is  frequently 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  veins  of  silicate  of  lime. 

The  very  rare  occurrence  of  silicate  of  lime  compared  with 
that  of  silicate  of  magnesia,  clearly  indicates  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  two  silicates  are  formed,  are  quite  different. 
This  difference  is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
nesian  silicates  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  only  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  while  the  silicate  of  lime  may  be  decomposed  by 
this  acid,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution.f 

When  meteoric  water,  containing  but  a  minute  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  penetrates  rocks  containing  double  silicates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  the  carbonic  acid  acts  upon  the  silicate  of  lime 
forming  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  partly  removed  by  the  water, 
partly  left  behind.  But  under  these  conditions,  silicate  of  magnesia 
is  not  decomposed,  and  either  remains  unaltered  or  is  removed  in 
solution.  So  long  at  least  as  lime  is  present  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  carbonic  acid  will  combine  with  it  in  preference  to  the 
magnesia* 

Under  such  conditions  carbonate  of  lime  and  simple  silicate  of 
magnesia  would  be  formed  simultaneously :  but  under  other  con- 
ditions silicate  of  lime  may  be  removed  by  water  and  again 
deposited.  The  very  rare  occurrence  of  simple  silicate  of  lime 
and  the  fipequent  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  rocks  that 
are  passing  through  this  phase  of  alteration,  and  in  the  water  of 
springs  rising  from  them,  show  that  the  formation  of  carbonate  of 
*  English  edition,  ii,  9ft.  f  Ibid,  i,  2,  No.  1,  b.  and  c. 
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lime  18  invariably  the  predominating  proce8&  When^  however^  the 
water  of  a  spring  is  found  to  contain  carbonate  of  magnesia 
together  with  carbonate  of  lime^  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
former  earth  was  converted  in  carbonate  only  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  lime  had  been  removed,  or  that  the  silicate  of  magnesia  is 
dissolved  and  decomposed  simultaneously  by  the  carbonic  acid. 
However^  in  this  case  only  a  minute  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  would  be  formed  on  account  of  the  sparing  solubility  of 
silicate  of  magnesia. 

Decomposition. — Some  chemists  who  have  examined  wollastonite 
state  that  it  effervesces  with  acids,  some  that  it  does  not.  As  much 
as  3  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  in  this  mineral,* 
I  found  that  the  wollastonite  of  Orawitza  effervesced  copiously, 
and  that  from  Auerbach  slightly. 

It  would  follow  from  these  observations  that  the  wollastonite 
is  sometimes  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  either  as  a 
product  of  alteration  or  from  other  sources,  and  sometimes  does 
not  contain  any  such  admixture.  Those  specimens  of  wollastonite 
whose  oxygen  quotient  is  under  0*5,  have  undoubtedly  experienced 
a  partial  conversion  into  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  probable  that  in 
some  instances  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  have  been  removed  by 
water  from  wollastonite  that  does  not  effervesce  with  acids, 
although  the  presence  of  water  indicates  that  alteration  has  com- 
menced. 

Since  wollastonite  is  so  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  undergoes  gradual  decomposition,  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  water  containing  only  traces  of  carbonic 
acid.  But  when  wollastonite  occurs  in  granidar  limestone,  the 
water  percolating  the  rock  looses  its  carbonic  acid  by  combination 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  therefore  cannot  exercise  any  decom- 
posing influence  upon  the  silicate.  When  the  water  contains 
alkaline  carbonates,  the  wollastonite  may  be  decomposed  and 
alkaline  silicate  would  be  deposited  in  the  place  of  the  decomposed 
silicate  of  lime.  It  is  true,  analyses  do  not  indicate  the  presence 
of  alkalies  in  this  mineral,  but  as  yet  no  attempt  to  test  for  alkalies 
has  been  made.  The  loss  which  appears  in  the  statement  of  many 
analyses  admits  of  a  supposition  that  the  presence  of  alkalies  has 
escaped  notice. 

Among  other  minerals,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  silicate  of 
lime,  are,  adelforsite,  okenite  and  danburitc;  the  last  two  are 
hydrated,  okenite  containing  17  per  cent.,  and  danburite  from 

*  German  edition,  i,  421. 
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8  to  10  per  cent,  of  water.    The  artificial  silicate  of  lime  accord- 
ing to  VDj  analyris  contains  14  per  cent,  of  water. 

D.— -SSmtpfo  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina. 

SolvbUity. — These  silicates  are  still  less  soluble  than  the  mag- 
nesian  silicates.  The  silicate  of  alumina  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  hot  solutions  of  alum  and  an  alkaline  silicate^  required  for 
solution  in  two  experiments, 

SS4,600  parts  of  water. 
179/)50        „         „ 

The  occurrence  of  silicates  of  alumina  in  fissures  and  drusy 
cavities,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  alumina*in  water,  likewise  proves 
the  solubility  of  these  substances. 

Farmaiioru — As  a  general  rule  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
nmple  silicates  of  alumina  have  originated  from  comi)ound  alumi- 
nous silicates  by  decomposition.  Many  of  them  still  retain  small 
quantities  of  other  bases.  Kaolin  and  cimollte  are  the  only  ones 
in  which  crystalline  form  Indicates  the  minerals  from  which  they 
have  originated.  Elaolln  occurs  with  the  forms  ^of  felspar, 
porcelain-spar  and  leucite ;  cimollte  with  the  form  of  auglte. 

Occurrence. — I  shall  here  speak  only  of  those  silicates  of 
alumina  which  occur  in  fissures,  clefts,  and  drusy  cavities,  and 
which,  for  this  reason,  can  only  be  deposits  from  water. 

Kaolin  is  found  In  beds,  nests  and  veins  in  granite,  and  in 
larger  nests  in  porphyry.  It  is  questionable  whether  In  these  situa- 
tions it  has  originated  from  felspar,  or  has  been  introduced  by 
water.* 

The  auglte  crystals,  converted  Into  cimollte,  from  the  district 
of  Bilin,  have  long  been  known^t  hut  it  was  by  the  analyses  of 
Bammelsberg  %  that  we  first  became  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  alteration.  These  crystals  consist  of  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  and  agree  in  their  composition  with  cimolitc.  The  con- 
siderable quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  original  mineral 
have,  therefore,  been  completely  extracted;  appreciable  quantities  of 
silica  and  iron  have  likewise  been  removed.  The  state  of  combi- 
nation in  which  these  substances  were  removed  depended  of  course 
upon  the  agent  by  which  the  decomposition  was  effected.  Blum 
shows  by  the  comparison  of  the  density  of  unaltered  auglte  with 
that  of  the  cimollte,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  of 

*  See  chapter  xxviii.     Kaolin,  with  the  form  of  felspar, 
t  Blum. — Die  Pseudomorphosen,  61. 
i  PoggendorfiTs  Annalen,  xlix,  387. 
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substance  in  this  alteration,  and  this  is  likewise  evident  from  the 
loose  coherence  and  emptj  spaces  in  the  interior  of  the  crystals. 
As  this  augite  occurs  in  basalt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
aluminous.  Such  a  variety  of  augite  would  yield  38  per  cent,  by 
weight  and  67  per  cent,  by  volume  of  cimolite.* 

From  the  description  given  by  Beussf  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  pseudomorphous  cimolite  occurs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  agent  by  which  the  alteration  has  been  effected, 
was  water  containing  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  percolating  through 
the  rock  from  above.  This  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
ascending  carbonated  water,  because  the  dyke  has  a  very  consi- 
derable thickness.  The  water  must  have  penetrated  between  the 
basalt  and  gneiss  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  spreading  into 
both  rocks  decomposed  them  as  far  as  it  penetrated.  The  forma- 
tion of  hydrated  substances  such  as  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  clay, 
cimolite,  &c.,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  influence  than  that 
of  water.  There  is  no  question  that  the  decomposition  is  still  in 
progress,  and  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  the  basalt  still  remaining 
in  the  middle  of  the  dyke,  will  be  converted  into  masses  the  same  as 
those  found  between  it  and  the  adjacent  rocks.  Sooner  or  later  the 
basaltic  masses  in  these  dykes  will  assume  the  character  so  frequently 
observed  in  basaltic  dykes,  and  be  converted  into  a  clayey  mass, 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  lime  has  been  extracted ;  so  that,  as 
I  have  frequently  observed,  acids  no  longer  produce  effervescence.  J 
The  greenish  colour  of  the  rock  and  of  the  augite  crystals,  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  similar  to  the 
green  earth,  is  present,  together  with  silicate  of  magnesia  similar  to 
anauxite,  both  of  which  must  be  formed  according  to  Kammels- 
berg's  analyses.  The  surplus  silica  of  the  decomposed  augite  is 
found  in  the  compact  siliceous  masses  contained  in  the  dyke.  As 
much  of  the  products  of  decomposition  was  removed  as  would 
dissolve.  Thus  the  lime  may  have  been  removed  as  carbonate, 
and  the  magnesia  as  silicate. 

*  See  chap.  xxxv. 

t  Die  Umgebungen  von  Teplitz  und  Bilin,  etc.,  1840.  p.  221.' 
J:  It  is  very  probable  that  the  basaltic  conglomerate  which  so  frequently 
underlies  ilie  basalt,  or  surrounds  the  cones  like  an  envelope,  may  have  been 
formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  conditions  of  its  formation  would  be  the  same 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  dykes.  When  parts  of  a  rock  are  decomposed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  otliers,  conglomerates  will  always  be  formed.  We  observe 
this  result  frequently  in  basaltic  masses ;  the  parts  near  the  surface,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  meteoric  water,  present  isolated,  roundish  nodules, 
between  which  the  basalt  is  entirely  decomposed  into  clay,  while  at  other  parts, 
less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  water,  the  basalt  is  in  a  perfectly  normal  con- 
dition. 
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In  the  island  of  Milo  sulphuric  acid,  originatiDg  from  oxidation 
of  solphoretted  hydrogen,  has  decomposed  the  masses  of  felspar* 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the  alteration  of  the  augite 
has  taken  place  at  Bilin.  At  the  former  place,  greater  part  of  the 
silica  of  the  felspar  occurs  in  a  gelatinous  state,  a  smaller  part  of  it 
as  quarts,  and  this  difference  is  owing  to  the  more  powerful 
decomposing  action  of  sulphuric  acid  compared  with  carbonic  acid. 

If  augite  were  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid|  it  might  be  expected  that  the  alumina  would  be 
graduallj  removed  as  sulphate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  has 
taken  place  in  the  decayed  augite  crystals  occurring  in  a  porous, 
yellowish-white  rock,  at  Vesuvius.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Bammelsbergyt  all  the  bases  of  the  original  substance  have  been 
removed,  so  that  the  silica  has  relatively  increased  to  the  amount 
of  85  per  cent.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  alumina  from  this  augite 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano 
it  was  effected  by  stronger  acids  than  carbonic  acid. 

These  remarks  on  the  formation  of  cimolite,  are  likewise  appli- 
cable to  halloysite,  the  occurrence  of  which  in  lumps  and  reniform 
masses  in  the  diluvial  clay  at  Ecogne,  Depart.  Ardennes,  and  in 
the  tertiary  strata  of  Champagne,  indicates  a  similar  origin.  Pho- 
lerite,  which  occurs  in  clefts  of  masses  of  iron  ore,  and  in  sandstone, 
carboniferous-shale,  &&,  is  nearly  related  to  halloysite.  Both 
minerals  have  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  probably 
felspathic,  but  the  decomposition  has  not  proceeded  so  far  as  in 
the  case  of  cimolite,  because  they  both  contain  more  alumina  than 
the  latter  mineral.  Sauvage  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Milo, 
halloysite  derived  from  a  felspathic  rock  by  decomposition  by 
sulphuric  acid.  This  mineral  contained  more  quartz  and  less 
gelatinous  silica  than  cimolite.  Lenzinite,  nontronite,  tuesite, 
worthite,  koUyrite,  and  scarbroite,  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
minerals ;  they  are  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina,  which  are  per- 
fectly decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  imperfectly  decomposed 
by  other  acids.|  The  koUyrite  which  occurs  in  dykes  in  sand- 
stone, upon  fragments  of  drusy  cavities  in  grauwacke,  as  an 
incrustation  upon  ferruginous  quartz  rocks,  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of  alumina  than  is  contained  in  any  other  silicates  of 
alumina.  Agalmatolite  also  consists  essentially  of  silicate  of 
alumina.§ 

•  English  edition,  i,  6,  No.  2.  f  Loc.  cit. 

t  Bammel8berg*0  Handworterbucb,  p.  211.  Stippl.  1,  p.  144,  and  Suppl.  2, 
p.  150. 

(  The  analyses  of  ogalmatolite  by  Klaproth   Vanqnelin,  Thompson,  and 
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While  these  minerals,  consisting  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina^ 
contain  no  other  bases  besides  alumina  ,  or  only  very  minute 
quantities,  the  remaining  silicates  contain  larger  quantities  of  other 
bases.  Thus  bole,  fat-bole,  rhodalite,  eisensteinmark,  mountain 
soap,  plinthite,  contain  considerable  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
The  first  three,  occurring  in  clefts,  dykes,  and  amygdaloid  rocks  can 
only  be  deposits  from  water.  The  last  two,  occurring  as  beds, 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  rocks  altered  on  the  spot.  Allophane 
and  schrotterite  contain  some  oxide  of  copper  derived  partly  from 
deposits  of  copper  ore,  and  partly  from  adjacent  rocks.  Miloschin 
contains  oxide  of  chromium.  Pipe-stone,  rosellan,  polyargite, 
figure  stone,  gilbertite  and  huronite  contain  either  soda,  potash, 
lime  or  magnesia. 

Sillimanite,  steinmark,  talcose-steinmark,  show  that  anhydrous 
silicate  of  alumina  may  likewise  be  formed  in  the  wet  way.  The 
occurrence  of  sillimanite  in  quartz  dykes,  traversing  gneiss,  at 
Saybrooken,  Connecticut,  and  of  steinmark  in  narrow  dykes,  in 
metalliferous  veins,  on  the  walls  of  clefts,  or  in  drusy  cavities  in 
various  rocks,  crystalline  and  sedimentary,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  minerals  have  been  deposited  from  water  solutions. 
As  steinmark  also  occurs  in  the  forms  of  felspar  and  topaz,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  may  have  originated  from  these  minerals  by 
alteration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  displacement  pseudomorphs 
of  steinmark  after  fluor-spar  indicate  its  deposition  from  water 
while  fluoride  of  calcium  was  removed. 

The  anhydrous  simple  silicates  of  alumina  will  be  treated  of 
in  chapter  xxxi. 

Lychnell,  furnish  very  different  results.  Lyclinell  regards  the  mineral  as  a 
neutral  silicate  of  alumina.  A  more  recent  analysis  by  £[arafiat,  of  the  agalma- 
tolite  of  Schemnitz,  agrees  very  closely  with  that  by  Thompson.  At  the  place 
just  mentioned,  there  occurs  another  silicate  of  alumina,  c^led  dillnite,  whioh, 
according  to  the  analyses  of  Karafiat  and  Hutzehnann,  contains  more  alumina 
than  agalmatolite.  It  is  found  between  diorite  and  limestone,  and  contains 
diaspore,  iron  pyrites  and  fluor-spar.  In  different  specimens  alterations  are 
exhibited,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  concentration  of  the  alumina 
gradually  takes  place  so  that  it  ciystalUzes  as  diaspoi-e.  When  the  mineral 
appears  most  pulverulent,  the  largest,  most  transparent,  and  most  perfect  crystals 
of  diaspore  are  found. — n.  Jahrbuch  fur  Mincralog.,  1849,  p.  864. 

These  changes  are  very  interesting,  as  sltowing  that  silica  may  be  entirely 
separated  from  silicates  of  alumina,  so  tlmt  the  alumina  remains  as  hydmte. 
This  also  throws  light  upon  the  very  different  proportion  of  alumina  in  the 
silicates  of  alumina,  which  probably  arises  from  separation  of  silica  and  the  conse- 
quent formation  of  silicates  richer  in  alumina.  Tlie  dillnite,  a  mineral  rich  in 
^umina,  which  occurs  at  Schemnitz^  together  with  agalmatolite— a  mineral 
^ntaining  less  alumina — may  have  originated  in  this  way  from  agalmatolite. 
•Alterations  of  this  kind,  and  especially  the  transition  into  diaspore,  may  be 
apposed  to  have  been  effected  by  water,  containing  silicate  of  potoalii  taking 
^ica  from  the  silicates  of  alumina. 
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li — Simple  silicates  of  protoxide  of  Iron. 

Solubility. — Persilicate  of  iron  obtained  by  precipitation  from 
solutions  of  chloride  of  iron  and  silicate  of  soda^  and  thoroughly 
washed  has  a  light  ochre  colour.  It  requires  105,000  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  31,401  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  It  is  not 
easily  decomposed,  and  even  by  long  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  there  is  not  enough  oxide  of  iron  dissolved  to  give  a  reaction 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
facts  stated  previously.*    Protosilicate  of  iron  occurs  dissolved  in 

water.t 

Formation. — Proto-  and  per-  silicates  of  iron  are  probably,  for 
the  most  part,  products  of  the  decomposition  of  compound  silicates. 
The  following  facts  furnish  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view. 

Occurrence — Hisingerite,  which  contains  proto-  and  per-oxide 
of  iron,  occurs  associated  with  calc-spar.  Pinguite  occurs  in 
drusy  cavities,  in  dykes  of  heavy-spar,  in  gneiss,  in  veins  of  red 
hematite,  and  in  clefts  of  basalt.  In  the  latter  case  the  proto- 
silicate of  iron  in  the  basalt  has  undoubtedly  furnished  the 
material.  Chamoisite  is  a  mineral  of  this  kind.  The  fayalite  in 
volcanic  rocks  appears  to  be  derived  from-olivine  by  decomposition. 
This  is  indicated  by  its  containing  a  small  quantity  of  oxides  of 
lead  and  copper,  the  latter  being  found  in  olivine  likewise. 

Several,  of  these  protosilicates  of  iron  occur  crystallized; 
such  is  the  case  with  sideroschisolite,  which  is  found  in  clefts  and 
drusy  cavities  in  magnetic  iron  pyrites,  together  with  iron-spar; 
chlorophaite,  in  drusy  cavities  of  basalt,  together  with  calc-spar, 
in  drusy  cavities  of  diorite,  of  amygdaloid,  and  of  porphyry.  In 
the  air,  it  is  said  to  be  converted  into  hisingerite,  indicating  that 
the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  latter  has  been  converted  into  per- 
oxide,  subsequent  to  its  formation.  Stilpnomelane,  which  occurs 
only  in  clay-slate,  in  lievrite,  and  in  a  bed  of  micaceous  schist, 
together  with  hornblende  and  quartz,  also  in  drusy  cavities 
in  quartz. 

All  these  protosilicates  of  iron  are  undoubtedly  derived  from 
adjacent  rocks,  whence  they  have  been  extracted  by  water. 
Whether  the  hydrated  silicates  of  iron  that  contain  the  iron  either 
wholly  in  the  state  of  peroxide — anthosiderite,  nontronite, — or 
only  partially  in  that  state — hisingerite,  sideroschisolite,  pin- 
guite,— ^have  been  formed  directly,  or  whether  the  iron  has  been 

*  English  edition,  ii,  71>  ct  scq.,  Nos.  48,  49,  and  60. 
t  Ibid,  i,  4. 
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subsequently  converted  into  peroxide  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy.  The  remark  made  with  regard  to  chlorophaite  seems 
to  favour  the  latter  view. 

Green-earth  is  a  protosilicate  of  iron.  Its  green  colour  shows 
that  it  contains  protoxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  analyses,  by 
Hisinger,*  of  this  mineral  from  the  beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in 
Dalarne;  that  by  Berthierf  of  the  green  granules  from  the  chalk 
and  calcaire  grossicr ;  and  that  of  the  green  sand  by  Turner  I 
and  Yon  der  Marck.§  All  these  substances  are  silicates  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  alumina^  alkalies,  &C.9  and  agree  in  their  essential 
characters  with  hisingerite — thraulite— chlorophaeite,  sideroechi- 
Bolite,  cronstedite,  &c.  To  this  group  likewise  belong  the  green 
colored  constituents  of  clay-slate  and  sandstones.  By  chemical 
examination,  tlie  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron  may  be  easily 
recognized.  I  found  it  even  in  variegated  sandstone  which  had 
no  green  colour.  The  change  of  green  colored  rocks  into  brown 
is  owing  to  a  gradual  oxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
conversion  into  hydrated  peroxide. 

The  occurrence  of  green  earth  in  decomposed  amygdaloid 
at  Monte  Baldo,  and  in  drusy  cavities  of  many  basaltic  and 
doleritic  amygdaloids,  and  augitic  porphyry,  either  as  an  incrus- 
tation of  the  sides  of  these  cavities,  or  filling  hollow  stalactites, 
and  forming  a  coating  upon  them  and  upon  chalcedony;  its 
frequent  occurrence  with  zeolites,  which,  as  well  as  bitter-spar, 
are,  in  Iceland,  frequently  colored  by  green  earth,  are  all  facts 
that  speak  decisively  for  its  being  a  deposit  from  water.  Its 
origin  from  augite  is  distinctly  shown  in  places  where  it  occurs 
with  the  form  of  this  mineral  as  in  the  augitic  porphyry  of  Pozza 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  which  the  several  stages  of  alteration  may  be 
distinctly  observed.  ||  The  proportion  of  alkalies  in  this  altered 
augite  is  somewhat  considerable,  and  appears  remarkable  because 
augite  when  unaltered  does  not  contain  any  alkalies.^  However, 
alkaline  silicates  are  present  in  the  labradorite  of  the  auntie 
porphyry,  and  since  this  mineral  readily  undergoes  decomposition, 
it  is  therefore  easy  to  perceive  how  they  may  be  introduced  into 
the  augite  by  water.  The  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  altered 
augite  may  have  the  same  origin,  or  it  may  proceed  from  the 

*  Suckow. — Elrz.  und  Gesteinslager  iin  Schwed.  Urgebirge,  1831,  p.  60. 
f  Annal.  des  Mines,  xiii. 
X  Phil.  Mag.  xi.  36. 

^  Verliandlungen  des  Naturhistorischen  Vereins  der  preuss.    Rheinlande. 
II  English  edition,  chap.  xxxv.     Blum — Die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  207,  und 
Westphalens,  Jahrg.  vi,  27. 

4  Rainmelsborg — PoggendoHf  sAnnalcnxlix^  393. 
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silicate  of  lime  in  the  augite  by  decomposition.  Blum  found  that 
most  specimens  of  altered  augite  exhibit  copious  effervescence 
with  acids,  and  that  they  contain  more  or  less  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  three  specimens  of  green  earth  analyzed  by  Klaproth,*  as 
well  as  the  green  granules  analyzed  by  Berthier  and  by  Von  der 
Marck,  likewise  contained  alkalies.  They  are  not  found  in  some 
other  specimens. 

These  green  granules  are  very  frequently  abundant  in  the 
chalk  and  tertiary  strata,  and  are,  therefore,  of  considerable 
geological  importance.  They  are  found  in  the  calcareous,  sandy 
and  argillaceous  strata f  of  the  chalk  series  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes,  in  the  district  of 
Aix ;  at  the  south  border  of  the  extensive  level  of  Miinster  in 
Westphalia,  and  in  the  Halberstadt  and  Blandenberg  districts.  J 
In  the  tertiary  strata  they  are  not  so  general  as  in  the  chalk 
strata.  The  green  sand  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  strata  overlying 
the  chalk  in  Endand.  At  Woolwich  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  is 
found  immediately  above  the  chalk,  and  indeed  the  flints  from  the 
chalk  are  coated  with  green  sand. 

The  preservation  of  these  green  granules  in  sedimentary  strata 
shows  how  little  they  are  liable  to  undergo  alteration.§  This 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  their  not  containing  silicate  of  lime ; 
for  it  is  only  in  the  green  earth  of  Lossasna  that  lime  is  found, 
and  in  that  it  amounts  to  only  2*5  per  cent.  The  presence  of 
magnesia,  which  amounts  to  as  much  as  14  per  cent,  in  green 
earth,  does  not  favour  decomposition,  consistently  with  the  general 
rule  that  silicate  of  magnesia  is  not  readily  decomposed  by 
carbonated  water,  while  the  silicate  of  lime  is  very  readily 
decomposed. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  silicates  of  protb-  and 
per-oxides  of  iron,  nothing  very  definite  can  be  said.  In  the  older 
analyses,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
two  oxides.  Moreover,  these  silicates  always  contain  other  silicates 
of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies,  in  varying  amount ;  for 
which  reason  the  relative  proportion  between  the  silica  and  the 
oxides  of  iron  cannot  be  determined :  it  would  appear,  however, 

•  Beitrage,  etc.,  iv,  239. 

+  In  sinking  to  a  depth  of  1,068  feet  for  an  Artesian  well  in  Calais,  after  boring 
through  71«  feet  of  chalk,  a  chalk  stratum  was  found,  27  fct't  thick,  containing 
green  granules  ;  still  lower,  clay,  at  first  containing  mica  and  then  green  granules. 
The  latter  were  also  found  in  a  sandstone  underlying  the  clay. — Comptes  reudus, 
1847,  xxiv,  32.H. 

$  De  la  Beche —Geology.    German  translation  by  v.  Dechen,  p.  291,  et  seq. 

§  Ante,  p.  66. 
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to  vary  very  much.  Kammelsberg  estimated  the  quantity  of  both 
oxides  in  two  specimens  of  hisingerite.*  Approximatively  he 
found  the  oxygen  quotient  =  1,  when  the  oxygen  of  the  two 
oxides  is  taken  as  a  whole.  In  another  specimen  Hermann  found 
it  =  0-753. 

There  is  a  powerful  affinity  between  silica  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
This  may  be  observed  when  ijnhydrous  silicates,  containing  this 
substance,  among  others  furnace  slags,  arc  acted  upon  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  silica  that  is  separated  retains  some  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron  with  great  tenacity,  and  is,  on  this  account  more  or 
less  green-colored.  Even  by  digesting  for  several  days  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  protoxide  of  iron  can  scarely 
be  separated  from  the  silica.  It  is  only  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  which  forms  peroxide  of  iron,  that  perfect  separation  can  be 
effected.!  The  hydrated  protosilicates  of  iron,  such  as  hisingerite, 
are  decomposed  much  more  readily  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  very  probable  that  alkaline  silicates  convert  the  bicar- 
bonate of  iron,  in  water,  into  protosilicate  of  iron.t  Its  formation, 
therefore,  in  spaces  from  which  air  is  excluded,  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, and  the  more  so  since  the  green  earth  so  frequently  contains 
alkaline  silicates,  which  may  be  the  undecomposed  residue  of  such 
a  reaction. 

The  above-mentioned  phenomena  indicate  the  gradual  con- 
version of  protosilicate  of  iron  into  persilicate.  But  it  is  also 
evident  from  the  almost  unaltered  colour  of  green  earth  and  glau- 
konite,  that  this  oxidation  takes  place  only  under  special  condi- 
tions.    Hisingerite  is  sometimes  covered  with  iron  ochre. 

It  has  been  shown§  that  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  decomposes 
the  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  of  alumina  and  lime  with  formation  of 
persilicate  of  iron.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  these  silicates 
have  furnished  the  material  for  the  formation  of  persilicates  of  iron. 
The  nontronite  from  an  iron  mine  in  the  Harz  has  a  fine  green 
colour,  and  according  to  the  careful  examination  of  Biewerd||  does 
not  contain  any  protoxide  of  iron,  but  is  a  pure  hydrated  persilicate 
of  iron.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  other  green-colored 
minerals  of  this  kind  contain  either  peroxide  of  iron  alone,  or  both 
oxides,  like  pinguite,  which  according  to  the  analysis  by  Kersten, 
contains  29*5  per  cent,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  6*1  per  cent,  protoxide. 

•  Handwortcrbuch,  4***  supplement,  p,  100. 
t  Kertseii — Schweigger's  Journ.  Ixvi,  15. 
±  Ante,  p.  70,  No.  47. 
§  Ante,  p.  71  and  77,  Nos.  48,  49,  and  50. 
11  Journ.  fUr  prakt.  Ciieinie,  ii,  162. 
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If  these  green  minerals  have  been  formed  in  this  way  by  the 
reaction  of  bydrated  peroxide  of  iron  and  the  silicates  above-men- 
tioned^ it  is  possible  that  during  the  alteration  the  peroxide  of  iron 
may  have  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide  owing  to  the 
presence  of  organic  substance,  or  silicates  of  both  oxides  might  have 
been  formed  at  the  same  time,  when  the  decomposition  of  those 
silicates  had  commenced  before  the  whole  of  the  bicarbonate  of  iron 
in  the  water  had  been  converted  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 

F. — Simple  hydrated  silicates  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 

Formation  and  occurrence, — The  hydrated  protosilicates  of  man- 
ganese appear  to  be  derived  from  augite  containing  protoxide  of 
manganese,  in  the  same  manner  that  green  earth  and  similar 
protosilicates  of  iron  are  formed  from  augite.  The  bisilicate  of 
manganese  and  bustamite  are,  according  to  Bcrzelius  and  Dumas, 
anhydrous  double  silicates  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  lime, 
and  are  apparently  not  acted  upon  by  acids.  A  mineral  from 
Franklin,  New  Jersey,  contains,  according  to  Thomson,  no  lime, 
but  2*7  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  identical  with  the  tephroite 
analyzed  by  Rammelsberg,*  which  contains  only  traces  of  lime 
and  magnesia. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  extent  of  7*5  per  cent,  in 
the  specimens  of  bisilicate  of  manganese  from  the  lower  Hartz^ 
analyzed  by  Du  Menilf  and  Brandes,]:  shows  that  this  substance 
is  decomposed  by  water,  containing  carbonic  acid.  Acids  have 
but  little  action  on  these  minerals.  Bainmelsberg§  considers  horn- 
iftanganese,  allagite,  photicite,  rhodonite,  hydropsite  as  compounds 
of  a  protosilicate  of  manganese,  with  cither  quartz  or  protoxide 
and  carbonate  of  manganese.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
minerals  have  originated  from  augite ;  the  lime  and  protoxide  of 
iron  having  been  partially  removed  by  water  containing  carbonic 
acid.  The  photicite  analyzed  by  Simpson||  was  found  to  contain 
lime,  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron, — from  14  to  15  per  cent, 
of  each — probably  the  remains  of  the  original  mineral,  for  the 
quantity  of  water  present,  8*9  per  cent.,  shows  that  considerable 
decomposition  had  taken  place.  The  presence  of  varying  quan- 
tities of  water  and  carbonic  acid  in  these  minerals,  and  the  absence 
of  these  substances  in  some  others  show  that  the  agents  which 

•  Poggendorff 'a  Annalen,  Ixii,  ICC. 
-f>  Gilbert's  Annalen,  Ixi,  194. 
X  Schweigger's  Journal,  xxvi,  121. 
§  Poggcndorff's  Annalen,  Ixii,  145. 
II  Ibid.  Uii,  147. 
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effect  the  decomposition  have  been  taken  up  only  in  the  course  of 
time.* 

The  black  bisilicate  of  manganese  from  E^pperud  in  Dale- 
carlia  agrees  with  tephroite  in  its  composition  after  deducting  the 
water  which  amounts  to  13  per  cent,  according  to  Klaproth.  It 
is  probably  altered  tephroite,  for  this  mineral  readily  becomes 
covered  with  a  black  incrustation.  Fowlerite,  the  augitic  mineral 
of  Franklin,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  tephroite  in  external 
characters,  contains,  according  to  Thompson,  3*2  per  cent,  of  water. 
It  contains  13  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron  which  is  so  much 
more  than  tephroite  contains  that  it  is  probable  that  it  has  not 
been  formed  from  this  latter  mineral,  but  from  augite.  The 
troostite  which  occurs  at  Sparta  and  Sterling  in  New  Jersey,  has 
a  composition  very  similar  to  that  of  fowlerite.  It  contains  7*3 
per  cent,  of  water  and  carbonic  acid^  and  doubtless  has  the  same 
origin  as  the  last  named  mineral. 

So  far  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the  hydrated  proto- 
silicates  of  manganese  occur,  are  known,  they  appear  in  all  cases 
to  have  been  formed  at  the  place  where  they  are  found,  from  augite 
containing  protoxide  of  manganese.  In  the  drusy  cavities  of  the 
amygdaloid  at  Oberstein,  in  which  the  siliceous  minerals  predomi- 
nate, there  are  not  unfrequently  found  upon  the  amethysts,  brown 
soft  masses  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 
In  this  instance,  therefore,  there  is  no  want  of  silica  or  of  manganese; 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  protosilicate  of  manganese  has  hitherto 
been  found  in  these  cavities,  although  green  earth  occurs  very 
frequently.  Hence  it  still  remains  undetermined  whether  proto- 
silicates  of  manganese  have  been  deposited  from  water. 

The  consideration  of  the  silicates  of  copper,  bismuth,  zinc,  etc, 
w^ill  be  reserved  for  the  chapter  relating  to  metalliferous  veins. 

G.  Compounds  of  silicates  rmth  carbonates ,  sulphates  and  chlorides. 

A  compound  of  silicate  of  soda  and  a  carbonate  may  be  pre- 
pared artificially.  When  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  silicate 
of  soda  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,t  is  well 
washed  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  effer- 
vescence and  without  separation  of  silica.  When,  however,  the 
lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  animoniacal  salt  driven  off  by  heat,  there  remains 
a  residue  which  dissolves  partly  in  water;  silica  remains  and  the 

*  The  protosilicites  of  manganese  will  be  further  considered  in  chap.  xxxv. 
t  English  edition,  i,  12,  No.  11. 
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solution  contains  chloride  of  sodium.  Therefore  the  precipitate 
formed  in  the  first  instance  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  silica  and 
soda.  The  two  latter  substances,  however,  could  have  existed 
only  in  the  state  of  silicate  of  soda ;  and,  as  this  silicate  was  not 
separated  by  washing,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  chemically 
combined  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Similar  compounds  occur  as  minerals.  According  to  G.  Rose,* 
the  canoxinite  from  the  Miasgit  in  the  Ural,  consists  of  silicates 
of  soda  and  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime.  According  to 
Whitnejft  three  varieties  of  canoxinite  which  occur  in  the  granite 
at  Litchfield  (Maine),  consist  of  silicates  of  soda  and  alumina  with 
carbonates  of  soda  and  lime.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  compound 
containing  silicate  of  alumina  might  be  obtained  artificially,  if 
this  substance  were  added  to  the  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  but 
this  would  be  difficult  on  account  of  the  sparing  solubility  of  silicate 
of  alumina.  The  davyn  from  drusy  cavities  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius 
and  the  stroganowite  from  detritus  of  a  river  in  Dauria  are  minerals 
of  the  same  kind.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  former,  but  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  can- 
not be  doubted.  Stroganowite  is,  according  to  Hermann,!  a 
variety  of  canoxinite  in  which  lime  predominates.§ 

Silicates  likewise  occur  combined  with  sulphates  and  with 
chlorides.  Thus  sodalite  contains  chloride  of  sodium ;  nosean  and 
bauyn,  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  These  minerals 
may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  elseolite — silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina — with  the  salts  mentioned.  ||  Yttnerite  contains  a  chloride 
and  a  sulphate. 

*  Reise,  Nach.  dem  Ural.,  ii,  57.  ^ 

•f-  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Ixx,  443. 

X  Joum.  fiir  Prakt.  Chemie.,  xxxiv,  177. 

i  Since  carbonate  of  lime  precipitates  silicates  from  solution  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  same  precipitation  would  take  place  if  the 
silicates  were  merely  dissolved  in  water.  When,  therefore,  silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina  diasolved  in  water  comes  in  contact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  possible, 
even  when  carbonic  acid  is  not  present,  compounds  of  this  double  silicate  with 
oarboaate  of  lime  may  be  formed. 

II  Whitney,  loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 
Zeolites. 

* 

The  occurrence  and  formation  of  zeolites  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  following  volume  in  the  chapter  on  drusy  cavities.  The 
substances  that  are  extracted  by  acids  from  many  rocks,  basalt, 
phonolite,  amygdaloid,  etc.,  have  been  called  zeolitic  Since  the 
minerals  called  zeolites  are  always  hydrated  compound  silicates, 
those  rocks  only  can  be  supposed  to  contain  zeolitic  adnuxtures 
which  contain  chemically  combined  water.  Augitic  lava  is  anhy- 
drous, but  acids  extract  a  considerable  quantity  of  substance  from 
it  and  it  would  be  contradictory  to  call  this  portion  of  the  rock 
zeolitic.  Basalt  contains  more  or  less  water  chemically  combined, 
and  acids  likewise  extract  from  it  a  considerable  portion  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  zeolitic  admixture.  But  the  small  quantity  of 
water  which  this  rock  contains  rarely  corresponds  with  the  con- 
siderable quantity  of  substance  that  may  be  extracted  by  acids, 
and  from  the  great  similarity  of  basalt  and  lava,  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  would  equally  contain  substances  that  may  be 
extracted  by  acids ;  so  that  in  the  case  of  basalt  and  similar  rocks, 
only  a  portion  of  this  extracted  substance  can  be  regarded  as 
zeolitic. 

The  confusion  of  zeolitic  substance,  with  such  portions  of  rocks 
as  may  be  extracted  by  acids,  has  led  to  fruitless  attempts  to 
deduce  from  the  results  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the  portion  of 
rocks  that  may  be  extmctcd  by  acids,  evidence  for  the  presence 
of  some  particular  zeolite  in  the  rock  examined. 

The  presence  of  zeolitic  substances  in  rocks,  in  whose  drusy 
cavities  and  fissures  zeolites  are  found,  cannot  be  questioned.  In 
analcime-dolerite,  the  analcime  is  disseminated  throughout  the 
entire  mass,  and  occurs  in  the  drusy  cavities  as  fine  crystals.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  material  for  the  formation  of  these  crystals 
has  been  derived  from  the  rock  by  water,  and  other  zeolites  in 
drusy  cavities  may  have  originated  in  the  same  manner.  If  zeolites 
were  primitive  formations,  they  would  always  be  found  in  rocks 
associated  with  other  primitive  minerals,  such  as  labrador  and 
augite.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  zeolites  occur  in  rocks, 
although,  by  closer  examination,  it  would  perhaps  appear  that  they 
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merely  fill  up  small  pores  and  interstices  in  these  rocks.  Breithaupt'i' 
sajs^  that  zeolites  have  never  been  found  imbedded  in  a  porphy- 
ritic  manner  in  unaltered  rocks. 

The  most  frequently  observed  occurrence  of  zeolites  in  drusy 
cavities  and  fissures^  with  quartz  and  calc-spar  which  are  undoubt- 
edly products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  adjoining  rock,  furnishes 
decisive  evidence  of  similarity  in  the  origin  of  these  minerals.  But 
since  these  products  of  decomposition  would  not  be  removed  by  water 
to  the  same  extent  that  they  are  formed,  they  accumulate  in  the 
mass  of  the  rock.  In  melaphyr  f  we  find  quartz  mineralogically 
recognizable ;  the  effervescence  with  acid  indicates  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  the  presence  of  chemically  combined 
water  together  with  the  extraction  of  a  portion  of  the  mass  by 
acids,  we  may  infer  the  presence  of  zeolitic  admixture.  There- 
fore the  substance  that  is  found  in  the  drusy  cavities  exists  like- 
wise throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  though  not  in  crystals. 
This  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  formation  of  definite  zeolitic 
minerals  can  take  place  only  when  the  hydratcd  silicates  have  been 
dissolved  by  water  and  conveyed  into  the  empty  spaces. 

Since  analcime  and  natrolite  are  the  only  zeolites  which  do  not 
contain  silicate  of  lime,  they  are  the  only  two  that  can  have  been 
deposited  from  water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  the  formation  of 
the  other  zeolites  presupposes  that  the  water  was  either  free  from 
carbonic  acid  or  contained  only  enough  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  silicate  of  lime.  If  silica  and 
carbonate  of  lime  were  present  together  in  solution,  the  formation  of 
zeolites  and  of  calc-spar  might  have  taken  place  simultaneously, 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  frequent  alternation  of  both  minerals 
in  drusy  cavities,  f 

Zeolites  are  decomposed  by  acids;  however  silica  docs  not 
separate  from  all  of  them  in  the  gelatinous  state ;  but  sometimes 
in  the  state  of  powder  as  in  the  cases  of  stilbite,  and  epistilbite. 
Zeolites  which  present  the  latter  character  are  decomposed  less 
readily  than  the  others. 

I  shall  adopt  an  arrangement  of  the  zeolites  according  to  their 

*  Paragenesis,  p  108. 

f  English  edition,  iii.     Melaphyr. 

i  Accordiog  to  C.  List,  water  that  had  been  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
Taaniis  slate  was  found  to  contain  silicate  of  lime,  alumina,  and  some  protoxide  of 
inm,  together  with  alkalies.  Water  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  extract 
the  flame  substances  although  in  smaller  quantity.  The  solution  of  silicate  of 
lime,  etc,  from  amygdaloid  rocks,  which  are  so  rich  in  this  substance,  would  take 
plaoe  much  more  readily. 
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constituents^  at  the  same  time  limiting  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  those  zeolites  which  are  of  frequent  and  general  occurrence. 
Those  only  of  the  rarer  zeolites  will  be  mentioned  of  which  the 
processes  of  alteration  are  known.  The  numbers  with  the  letter 
Q  are  the  oxygen  quotients  of  the  minerals  after  deducting  the 
water,  and  those  with  W  represent  the  per  centage  of  water. 

First  Class. — ^Aluminous  zeolites.     These  consist  of  silicates 
of:— 


A. 

Alumina 

Soda 


B. 

Alumina 
Lime 


C. 

Ahunina 
Soda 
lime 


D. 

Alumina 

Potash 

lime 


E. 

Alumina 
Potash 
BaryU 


Analcime. 
Q       076 
W       801 


LanmontHe. 
Q        O&O 
W     16^ 


% 


Meaolite. 
0-67 
1217  or 
18-46 


Lime-harmo- 

tome. 
Q  0  60 
W     17-00 


Baryta^ 
harmotome. 
0.60 
16,00 


% 


Natrolite. 
0-67 
9-SS 


Leonhardite. 

0^45 

1S64 


Mesotype. 


Stflbite.* 

HtQlaiidile. 

Beoloit^,* 

0^44? 

0-S8 

0^ 

1700 

14-SS 

is-u 

Cbahasite. 

Epistilbite. 

Thomaonite. 

&50 

0-44 

1-00 

22-00 

14-48 

18-66 

0^ 
4J0 


Most  of  the  zeolites  under  C  contain,  besides  soda«  minute 
quantities  of  potash,  and  most  of  those  under  D  contain,  besides 
potash,  minute  quantities  of  soda. 

Second  class, — Zeolites  without  alumina.  These  consist  of 
silicates  of : — 


F. 

Potash 

Lime 


6. 

Lime  com- 
bined with 
■ilica  and 
boracic  acid. 


Apophvllite. 
liX) 
1635 


^--m 


Datolite. 


To  these  may  be  added  some  of  the  rarer  zeolitic  minerals, 
containing  substances  that  are  either  not  present  in  the  others,  or 
present  only  in  small  quantity.  Thus,  kirwanite  contains  23*91 
per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  zeuxite  26*01  per  cent,  of  the  aame 


*  Calcareous  mesotype. 
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eubetance;  carpholite,  18-3  to  19*2  per  cent.,  oxide  of  manganese ; 
neurolite  1*5  per  cent,  magnesia;  and  onkosine,  3*82  per  cent, 
of  the  same  substance.  It  may  be  that  zeolites  containing 
protoxides  of  i^on  or  manganese  have  not  unfrequently  been 
formed  in  drusy  cavities,  and  have  subsequently  been  decomposed 
by  oxidation;  at  least  the  cavities  of  amygdaloid,  containing  chalce- 
dony— almost  always  contain  more  or  less  hydratcd  peroxide  of 
iron,  either  coating  the  crystals  of  quartz  and  amethyst,  or 
deposited  between  them.  I  once  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  in  such  a  cavity.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  rare  zeolites  just  mentioned, 
the  zeolites  do  not  contain  silicate  of  magnesia,  although  this 
silicate  exists  in  amygdaloid  rocks,  sometimes  in  greater  quantity 
than  silicate  of  lime.  But  the  crusts,  similar  to  ripidolite,  which 
so  frequently  occur  round  the  cavities  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks,t 
and  likewise  the  presence  of  steatite  in  drusy  cavities, J  show  that 
silicate  of  magnesia  is  extracted  from  amygdaloid  rocks. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  silicates  in  drusy  cavities  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  surrounding  rock.  The  kind  of  zeolite 
which  is  formed  in  these  cavities,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  alteration  that  takes  place.  In  some  of  these  zeolites 
there  are  substances,  which,  like  baryta  and  boracic  acid,  have  not 
yet  been  detected  in  the  surrounding  rocks. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  cavities  containing  chalcedony 
rarely  contain  zeolites,  or  only  quantities  that  are  minute  com- 
pared with  the  siliceous  substances,  it  is  evident  that  in  these 
rocks  the  decomposition  of  silicates  predominates  over  the  solution 
of  unaltered  silicates.  When  siliceous  substances  occur  in  the 
drusy  cavities  of  rocks,  as  in  the  amygdaloid  at  Oberstein,  these 
rocks  are  found  to  have  lost  much  of  their  silica. 

When  the  drusy  cavities  are  filled  with  calc-spar  only,§  the 
decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  lime  must  have  preponderated  in 
the  surrounding  rock,  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
process  of  alteration.  In  this  case,  which  is  very  frequent,  the 
silica  of  the  decomposed  silicate  of  lime  must  either  have  remained 
in  the  rock,  or  have  been  dissolved  only  to  such  small  extent  by 
water,  that  it  could  not  be  deposited  again  in  the  drusy  cavities, 
but   was  carried  away  by  the  water  from  which  carbonate  of 

*  Engliflh  edition,  iii,  Drusy  cavities. 

+  Ibid. 

t  Ibid,  u,  chap.  xli. 

§  Ibid,  iii,  drusy  cavities. 
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lime  had  been  deposited.     In  either  case  the  proportion  of  silica 
in  the  rock  was  increased. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  in  rocks  which  arc  identical  with 
amygdaloid  rocks,  but  which  have  no  cavities,  the  same  processes 
of  alteration  would  take  place.  The  substances  extracted  bj 
water  from  the  latter  would  not  be  deposited,  but  the  rock  would 
experience  the  same  alteration  by  the  percolating  water  as  the 
amygdaloid  rock.  The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  soda  than  of 
potash  in  zeolites  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  amygdaloid 
rocks  are  richer  in  silicates  containing  soda  than  in  potash  silicates, 
and  partly  to  the  more  easy  extraction  of  silicate  of  soda  by  water. 

The  comparison  of  the  oxygen  quotients  of  zeolites  with 
those  of  felspar,*  shows  that  they  are  the  same.  However,  felspar 
has  not  been  found  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks. 
Jenzsch  has  recently  discovered  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  a  rock, 
called  by  him  amygdaloid-ophyr,  a  mineral,  wcissigite,  which, 
according  to  his  analysis,  has  exactly  the  composition  of  orthoclase, 
and  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  lithia.  However  this  rock  has 
the  composition  of  trachyte,t  and  the  occurrence  of  felspar  in  the 
drusy  cavities  of  rocks  having  this  composition,  and  even  in  sedi- 
mentary rock,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  chapters.  Moreover,  the  conversion  of  analcime  and 
laumontitc  into  felspar  shows  that  the  formation  of  the  latter 
may  take  place  indirectly  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid 
rocks. 

Felspar  with  tlie  foitii  of  Analcime. — Haidinger];  found  a  dark 
flesh-coloured  mass  with  the  form  of  analcime  at  the  Calton  Hill, 
near  Edinburgh.  The  crystals  were  sometimes  quite  hollow, 
sometimes  they  contained  calc-spar,  or  a  brown  earthy  substance. 
Breithaupt  informs  me  that  he  has  found  ordinary  felspar  with 
the  form  of  analcime,  in  amygdaloid  rock  near  Dillenburg. 

The  following  diagram  shows  how  analcime  may  be  converted 
into  orthoclase : — 


Analcime 
Silicate  of  pota^^ili 

Orthoclase 


Silica. 

8  eqts. 
+  4     „ 


12 


Alumina. 
3  eqts. 


Soda. 
3  eqts. 
—  3 


99 


Potash. 
3  eqts. 


Water. 

6  eqts. 
—6     ^ 


*  English  edition,  cliap.  xxvii*. 

•f  Ibid,  iii,  Trachyte. 

X  SitzuDgsberichte  dcr  Akademie  der  Wiosonschaflen  zu  Wien,  iii. 
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If,  therefore,  analcime  takes  up  silicate  of  potash  of  the  above 
composition,  it  might  be  converted  into  orthoclase ;  and  since 
silicate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash,*  water 
containing  carbonate  af  potash  and  silica,  may  effect  the  conversion 
of  analcime  into  orthoclase.f  These  substances  are  certainly 
present  in  water  percolating  through  amygdaloid  rocks.  The 
zeolites  in  the  drusy  cavities  are  the  latest  deposits  from  this 
water,}  and,  therefore,  the  conversion  of  laumontite  and  analcime 
into  orthoclase  is  a  later  change.  Now,  since  the  decomposition 
of  the  silicate  of  potash  in  rocks  takes  place  subsequently  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  soda,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  arising  from  this  decomposition,  is  chiefly  to  be  conjectured 
in  the  water  which  has  penetrated  the  drusy  cavities  after  the 
formation  of  the  most  recent  deposits  in  them.  The  silicate  of 
potash,  which  is  dissolved  unaltered,  may,  in  an  equal  degree  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  be  conjectured  to  have  been  present  in  water 
which  has  last  penetrated  the  drusy  cavities.  The  latter  as  well 
as  the  former  may,  when  carbonic  acid  was  present,  have  effected 
the  conversion  of  laumontite  into  orthoclase. 

When,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  succession  of  the  processes 
of  alteration  in  rocks  corresponds  with  that  of  the  deposits  and 
their  alteration  in  drusy  cavities,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  true 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  has  been  found.  The  forma- 
tion of  analcime  in  drusy  cavities  presupposes  the  presence  of  silicate 
of  soda  in  the  water;  its  conversion  into  orthoclase  requires  the 
presence  of  silicate  of  potash  in  the  water  penetrating  subsequently, 
and  this  corresponds  with  the  succession  in  which  alkaline  silicates 
are  extracted  from  rocks. 

Analcime  occurs  in  the  mass  of  the  dolerite  of  the  Cyclopean 
Islands  near  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  constitutes  at  least  two-thirds 
of  them,  as  this  dolerite  forms  the  basis  of  the  largest  of  these 
islands  so  far  as  it  is  visiblc,§  and,  therefore,  the  conversion  of 
this  zeolite  into  orthoclase  has  a  geological  importance.     There  is 

*  English  editioD,  ii,  65,  No.  38. 

+  Since  there  is  scarcely  any  specimen  of  orthoclase  that  does  not  contain  at 
least  traces  of  soda,  the  whole  of  the  soda  would  not  be  removed  from  analcime. 
Awdejew  found  in  analcime,  from  the  zircon-syenite,  near  Brevig,  only  a  trace  of 
potash.  I  found  a  scarcely  recognizable  trace  In  analcime,  somewhat  decomposed, 
from  the  Seisser  Alps  ;  no  other  analyses  indicate  the  presence  of  potash.  It  is, 
therefore,  remarkable,  that  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen — Uber  die  vulcanischen 
Gesteine,  p.  266 — should  have  found,  in  pure  analcime  crystals  from  the  Cyclopean 
Islands,  4*46  per  cent,  potash,  besides  7*92  per  cent.  soda.  If  such  analcime  contain- 
ing potash  occurs  frequently,  it  would  be  still  more  liable  to  conversion  into  felspar. 

X  English  edition,  iii,  Drusy  cavities. 

$  C.  Gemmellaro. — ^Die  Biualt*Gebilde,  von  Leonhard,  i.  228. 
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a  possibility  that  such  a  mass  of  dolerite  might,  so  far  as  its  silicate 
of  potash  admits,  be  converted  into  a  felspathic  rock,  although 
such  a  metamorphosis  has  not  as  yet  been  observed. 

Prehnite  vrith  the  form  of  analcime.  This  pseudomorph  has 
been  observed  by  Haidinger,  Blum,  Grandjean,  F,  Sandberger, 
in  various  rocks* — trapp  from  Dumbarton,  diorite  ?  diabase  and 
amygdaloid  rock.  From  the  description  given  of  some  specimens 
of  this  pseudomorph,  the  alteration  would  seem  to  have  commenced 
at  several  points  in  the  interior  of  the  crystals.  This  pseudo- 
morph is  very  important  because  it  indicates  the  introduction 
of  lime.  Pseudomorphous  prehnite  that  was  analyzed  by 
G.  Leonhardjt  contained  only  19  or  22*6  per  cent  lime,  while  in 
ordinary  prehnite  it  amounts  to  27  per  cent.  The  alteration 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  incomplete.}  Kiegel  found 
in  the  analcime  of  Niederkirchen,  6*5  per  cent,  soda,  and  5*7  per 
cent.  lime.§  Jackson  found  in  the  analcime  of  Kewenaw  point. 
Lake  Superior,  8 '52  per  cent,  soda,  and  3  per  cent  lime.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  conjectured,  that  these  specimens  of  analcime  were 
already  in  the  first  stages  of  conversion  into  prehnite. 

Since  silicate  of  soda  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
by  chloride  of  calcium,||  water,  containing  these  salts,  coming  in 
contact  with  analcime,  might  convert  its  silicate  of  soda  into 
silicate  of  lime,  while  the  soda  would  be  removed  as  sulphate. 
The  displacement  of  soda  by  lime  in  natrolite,  must  be  supposed 
to  take  place  in  the-  same  manner. 

When  finely  powdered  analcime  was  digested  for  twenty-four 
hours  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
the  lime  separated  from  the  clear  solution  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ammoniacal  salts  separated 
from  the  residue  by  heat,  there  remained  a  residue  which  dissolved 
in  water;  the  solution  became  turbid  with  acetate  of  lead,  and 
after  filtering  and  separating  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  filtrate  gave  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  residue 
that  had  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  It  consisted,  therefore,  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  this  shows  that  the  silicate  of  soda  in 
analcime  was  partially  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  action 
of  sulphate  of  lime. 

*  Blum.     Die  Fseudomorphoscn,  p.  100,  et  seq.,  und  2^'*  Naehti-ag,  p.  45. 

i-  On  some  pseudomorphous  zeoUtic  substances  from  Bhenish  Bavaria, 
1841,  p.  43,  et  seq. 

t  The  considerable  amount  of  alumina  obtained  in  this  analysis,  and  the 
method  adopted  afforded  ground  for  suspicion  of  inaccuracy. 

§  Jahrbuch  der  praktischen  Pharmaeie,  xiii.  1. 

II  English  edition,  i.  11. 
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The  favorable  result  of  this  experiment  induced  me  to  repeat 
it  with  a  larger  quantity  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime>  Analcime 
was  digested  for  several  hours,  with  1*18  sulphate  of  lime  dissolved 
in  598  parts  water  at  a  moderate  temperature;  the  solution  from 
which  lime  had  been  separated  by  means  of  oxalate  of  ammonia 
contained  0*009  sulphate  of  soda.  Assuming  that  the  same  quan^- 
tity  of  silicate  of  soda  would  be  decomposed  in  each  successive 
repetition  of  this  experiment,  the  silicate  of  soda  would  be  com- 
pletely converted  into  silicate  of  lime  by  36  repetitions. 

I  should  have  tried  the  effect  of  chloride  of  calcium  upon 
analcime  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  chloride  of  calcium  contained 
traces  of  alkalies,  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  chloride  prepared 
from  marble  and  from  chalk,  although  the  chalk  was  washed,  and 
the  marble  was  previously  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lime 
precipitated  as  carbonate,  carefully  washed  and  then  dissolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

As  the  pseudomorphs  described  by  Blum  were  surrounded  by 
datolite  that  was  very  much  decomposed,  he  conjectures  that  the 
lime  introduced  into  the  analcime  may  have  been  derived  from  this 
zeolite.  The  decomposition  of  borate  of  lime  by  means  of  sili* 
cate  of  soda,t  favours  this  opinion. 

Talc,  with  the  form  of  analcime,  is  stated  by  Weibyef  to  occur 
in  cavities  in  syenite  near  Bora,  in  Norway.  Analysis  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  analcime  has  really  been  converted  into  talc 


Decomposed  Analcime. 

*••• 

•  ••• 

I. 

II. 

III. 
62-69 

IV. 

V. 

Silica .... 

67-34 

66-67 

66*98 

6603 

Alumina 

•••• 

•••■ 

22-68 

22-47 

21*56§ 

22-94 

22-96 

Soda  .... 

■  a.. 

•  ••• 

11-86 

12*33 

11-53 

12-27 

13*97 

Carbonate  of  lime 

•  ••• 

0-36 

•  •• 

310 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

M 

magnesia 

•  •  •• 

0-44 

0-80 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

Water 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

9.m) 

8-79 

8-28 

8-81 

8*04 

10173 

99-70 

97-8611 

10000 

100-00 

*  In  order  to  avoid  error,  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  was  tested  for 
alkali  in  the  same  manner.  Traces  of  an  alkaline  salt  were  found,  but  it  was 
however  perfectly  removed  by  prolonged  washing  of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 

+  English  edition,  ii,  81,  No.  66. 

X  Archiv.  fiir  Mineral.,  etc.,  xxii,  637. 

§  Somewhat  ferruginous. 

II  The  reason  of  this  deficiency  could  not  be  ascertained,  on  account  of  the 
waatof  materiaL 
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kmt  wne  eubonk  acid,  so  tkax  idke  per  eaa^  «f  wmtr  k  nllier 
le»  dan  8-2*^.  Tbe  caxbook  acad  «w  aot  dettninBi  dRcdr  bat 
kr  cakTibtk«  fjrc«D  the  qnsoisies  cf  Ehk  sod  BngBeaik  Tbe 
large  k/itf  or2'l5  per  cent,  k  vBdoBfacediT  ovi^  to  tfe  preaence 

of  orgaok  ffuWtance,  for  tbe  aUaEse  cUorides  ohiMfd  vere 
quite  Uack«  Ai  this  aiialciBie,  vfea  vBakered,  does  Bot,  acoord- 
ing  Uf  IL  Roee,  ocmtain  ehber  Bme  or  nngnr^j  it  caaMt  be  siip- 
pofed  that  the  carbonates  are  proiaccB  of  deeoapoatioB.  If  thej 
are  euppc«ed  to  be  accidental,  the  composuaa  of  the  miiieral 
would  be  that  nnder  IV. 

IV.  Calculated  compoeition  of  the  aboTe  gpecif  of  anal* 
cime.  As  the  analyses  of  unaltered  aitalrime  outrcipoiid  Terj 
clo6elj^  thU  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  oompoatioii. 

Comparing  III  and  IV  with  V,  it  will  be  eeoi  that  the  altera- 
tion IB  accompanied  bj  l3ds  of  soda  and  introduction  of  water. 
The  analcime  I  was  probablj  in  the  same  state  of  alteraticm  as  it 
had  a  fattv  lustre. 

Blum  informs  me  that  he  has  observed  in  a  crystal  of  analcime 
from  the  Tyrol,  an  aperture  of  more  than  half  an  inch,  through 
which  he  could  delect  a  crystalline  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  interior.  The  unaltered  crust  of  the  crystal  was  only  half 
a  line  thicks  It  is  questionable  whether  this  carbonate  of  lime 
originated  from  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  in  this  specimen 
of  analcime,  or  whether  the  interior  substance  of  the  crystal  was 
dii<plaocd  by  means  of  bicarbonate  of  lime.  A  fuller  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Natrolite^  or  soda-mesotype,  with  the  form  of  ehBoUte. — This 
alteration  has  already  been  spoken  of.f  The  following  analyses 
by  Scheerer  J  enable  us  to  recognize  the  essential  features  of  this 
change,  as  they  refer  to  specimens  of  elceolite  and  of  zeolites  from 
the  same  locality. 


•  PoMendorff'g  Annalen,  xlvi,  264. 

+  KDKlUh  edition,  ii,  lU. 

t  roggendorTt  Annalen,  xlvi,  293,  et  seq. ;  xlix,  360,  et  scq.,  and  Lev,  278. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

OlllCS              ..,«                   «a,a                   ,,,, 

44*45 

45-23 

45-55 

47-97 

48-12 

47-86 

AlamtiUL 

31-92 

32-66 

32-00 

26-65 

26-96 

26G2 

Peroxide  of  iron 

1  10 

0-56 

1-41 

0-73 

0-22 

•  ••■ 

Liime       ...,         ,„.         ,„, 

0-28 

0-34 

Spur 

0-68 

0-69 

•  ••  t 

^OQ«            ...,              „,,              ,,,, 

15-71 

15-71 

16-09 

1407 

14-23 

1620 

5-17 

5-67 

502 

Spur 

Spar 

... 

'''  ■•cr     (*••          ,,,t          ,,,, 

207 

0-61 

0-78 

9-77 

10-48 

9-32 

100-70 

100-78 

100-85 

99-88 

100-70 

100*00 

I.  Eleeolite  of  a  dirty  brown  colour  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brevig.     Mean  of  three  analyses. 

II.  Green  elaeolite  from  Fredrikswam  in  Norway.  Mean  of 
two  closely  corresponding  analyses. 

III.  Brownish  elasolitc  from  the  same  locality. 

IV.  Flesh  colored  wernerite. 

V.  White  variety  of  the  same  mineral.  Both  are  frequent 
in  the  zirkon-syenite.  They  differ  only  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  amorphous  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  colored  variety. 
According  to  Blum/  these  minerals  are  pseudomorphs  after 
ela&qlite. 

VL  Theoretical  composition  of  natrolite. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  alteration  of  I,  II,  or  III^  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron  have  been  partially  removed,  while  almost 
the  whole  of  the  potash  has  been  removed  and  water  introduced 
in  its  place.  An  approximative  calculation  shows  that  a  portion 
of  the  soda  has  likewise  been  removed,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
relative  proportion  of  silica  has  been  increased.  The  increase  of 
lime  is  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  water  which  has  effected 
the  alteration  and  deposited  carbonate  of  lime.  This  pseudomor- 
phic  process  is  very  interesting,  because  it  shows  in  opposition  to 
all  previous  observation  that  potash  is  separated,  while  soda 
remains,  or  at  most,  is  removed  only  in  small  quantity. 

The  conversion  of  elceolite  into  natrolite  appears  to  be  frequent. 
The  very  variable  quantity  of  water  in  elaeolite,  amounting  in  I 
to  2-07  per  cent.,  the  small  quantity  of  alumina  in  I,  compared 
with  that  in  II  and  III,  and  the  small  quantity  of  potash,  com- 
pared with  that  in  II,  indicate  that  the  conversion  into  zeolitic 
substance,  has  already  commenced.     This  is  the  more  evident 

•  Zweiter  Nachtrag  zu  den  Pseudomorphoscn,  p.  132. 
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from  the  comparison  of  II,  with  Gmelin's*  analysis  of  the  green 
elaeolite  from  Laurvig,  for  in  this  the  alumina  amounts  to  two  per 
cent,  more  than  in  II,  and  the  water  amounts  only  to  0*6  per  cent. 
Therefore,  the  elaeolite  analyzed  by  this  chemist  was  less  decom- 
posed than  II. 

Since  silicate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  mutually 
decomposed,!  and  since  the  latter  substance  is  almost  always 
present  in  water,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  previous  instance  it  was 
not  silicate  of  potash,  but  the  silicate  of  soda  produced  by  this 
reaction  that  was  removed.  The  simultaneous  separation  of  an 
alkali  and  of  alumina  justifies  the  conjecture  that  they  were 
removed  in  combin«ition,J  more  especially  as  in  the  conversion  of 
elaeolite  into  natrolite,  a  part  of  the  silicate  of  alumina,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  silicate  of  potash  are  decomposed,  and  the  silica 
left,  so  that  the  alumina  and  potash  cannot  be  removed  as  silicates. 
Moreover,  the  ready  solubility  of  the  aluminate  of  potash  adds 
further  probability  to  this  conjecture.  If  this  view  is  correct  the 
soda  which  is  separated  would  likewise  be  separated  in  the  state 
of  aluminate  of  soda,  and  probably  the  potash  would  be  combined 
with  the  alumina  in  greater  amount  than  the  soda,  only  because  it 
is  the  stronger  base. 

These  conjectures  are  based  upon  the  proved  extraction  of 
alumina  from  silicate  of  alumina,  by  means  of  alkaline  8ilicates,§ 
and  upon  the  inference  derived  from  this  fact,  that  this  substance 
may  be  extracted  from  minerals  containing  silicates  of  alumina 
and  of  alkalies,  by  the  action  of  water. 

Prehnite  with  the  form  of  natrolite. — Ilaidinger  and  Blum 
describe  this  pseudomor[)h.||  The  crystals  are  large  and  consist 
almost  entirely  of  prehnite  partly  in  long  columnar  crystals,  and 
partly  in  reniforin  masses.  In  this  alteration  soda  is  displaced  by 
lime  and  a  part  of  the  water  is  separated. 

Decomposition  of  natrolite, — Gehlen  and  Fuchs^  analyzed  a 

*  Schweipger's  Joiirn.  xxxvi,  C4. 

t  Kn<;,'lisli  edition,  i,  12. 

X  Potiusli  combines  with  alinnina  in  definite  proportion ;  47-87  of  the 
formor  witli  51*13  of  tlic  latter — Unverdorben,  in  Poggendorf's  Annalen,  vii,  32:i 
— and  tliis  compound  may  be  crystallized — Fremy — Comptes  rendus,  xv,  1106. — 
In  the  convei-sion  of  elaeolite  into  natrolite,  the  potash  and  alumina  are  separated 
in  very  nearly  the  pame  proportion.  If  water  removed  such  a  compound  of 
alumina  with  potash,  it  would  soon  be  decomposed  by  means  of  carbonic  acid, 
leaving  hydrated  ahimina;  and  it  ia  probable  that  diaspore,  gibbsite,  &c.,  Lave 
originated  in  this  manner. 

§  Ante,  p.  Co,  No.  39. 

II  Erster  Nachtrag,  p.  60. 

%  Schweigger's  Journal,  viii,  361. 
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decompoaed  mmcral  substance  which  enveloped  a  crystal  of  natro- 
lite  that  was  disintegrated  at  the  surfaces.  The  silica  had  been 
reduced  to  one-sixth^  only  a  minute  quantity  of  alumina  remained, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  lime  had  been  considerably  increased 
in  quantity  and  was  mostly  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  If  thia 
substance  is  decomposed  natrolite^  the  alteration  would  have  con- 
sisted in  the  separation  of  silicate  of  alumina,  and  the  conversion 
of  silicate  of  lime  into  carbonate.-  The  removal  of  the  former 
substance  and  the  retention  of  the  latter  is  very  remarkable,  and 
requires  to  be  further  investigated. 

Laumontite, — This  mineral  undergoes  alteration  by  exposure 
to  the  air  and  becomes  opaque.  Malaguti  and  Durocher  *  found 
that  within  a  month  it  lost,  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump, 
2'26  per  cent  and,  in  air  dried  by  sulphuric  acid,  3*85  per  cent. ; 
but  after  this  the  decrease  of  weight  was  very  small.  The  mineral 
does  not  cfiBoresce  in  moist  air,  and  that  which  has  been  dried 
takes  up  water  again  from  moist  air  or  when  dipped  into  water. 
Laumontite  when  heated  looses  water,  between  50°  and  212°  F., 
3*  17  per  cent. ;  between  212°  and  329° F.  2-91  per  cent.;  between 
392°  and  572°  F.  1*20  per  cent.  From  the  occurrence  of  laumon- 
tite in  drusy  cavities  and  in  fissures,  it  follows  therefore,  that 
these  spaces  must  have  been  filled  with  moist  air,  both  during  and 
after  the  formation  of  this  zeolite. 

According  to  Berlin  t  all  the  mineral  substances  called  red- 
zeolite,  meal-zeolite,  adelforsite,  etc.,  are  merely  laumontite  more 
or  less  disintegrated. 

Felspar  with  the  form  of  laumontite, — Haidinger  J  was  the  first 
to  point  out  this  remarkable  alteration.  The  j)t?eudomorphs  occur 
in  cavities  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  near  Dumbar- 
ton. The  interior  of  the  crystal  is  tolerably  pure  pale  flesh 
coloured ;  but  the  line  between  the  outer  and  inner  crust  of  the 
crystal  is  often  distinctly  green,  and  still  shows  the  point  at  which 
the  substance  of  the  laumontite  was  first  displaced  by  the  small 
crystals  of  felspar.  The  intermediate  portion  is  either  hollow  or 
filled  with  a  dark  green  substance  analogous  to  steinmark. 

.  This  phenomenon  so  far  attracted  the  attention  of  G.  Rose 
and  myself,  that  we  examined  the  specimens  of  laumontite  in  the 
Berlin  collection  of  minerals,  and  at  the  outifct  observed  similar 
alteration6.§     My  son  undertook  the  analysis  of  some  iiagments 

•   Annal.  des  Mines.  Sc^r.  4,  ix,  325. 
•f"  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  btxviii,  416*. 
X  Loc.  cit, 
§  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineral,  &c.  1850,  p.  43. 
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of  these  pdeudomorphs,  the  result  of  which  is  given  tinder  I. 
Under  II  is  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  felspar,  firom  a  lode  near 
Schemnitz,  which  will  be  regarded  as  originating  in  the  wet  way, 
at  least  by  those  geologists  who  ascribe  the  same  origin  to  the 
metalliferous  minerals. 


•  ••• 

•  •  •# 

L 

II. 

III.  * 

IV. 

■ 

Silica 

62-00 

6400 

39*12 

56-33 

Alumina 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

2000 

1800 

13*43 

19-34 

Peroxide  of  iron 

•  ••• 

•  •  — 

0*64 

0-53 

2*60 

3-78 

Lime  .... 

■  #•• 

•  •  •• 

0-60 

078 

25*18 

11-64 

Magnesia 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

spur 

0*31 

•  ••• 

•••. 

Potash 

•  >•• 

•  ••• 

16-54 

16*43 

•  !•• 

■«•. 

Soda    .... 

•  ••• 

•  ••■ 

ro7 

079 

•  %•• 

•••• 

Oxides  of  copper  and  lead 

•  ••• 

•  •  • 

0-32 

•  ••• 

•••. 

XjOss  by  ignition 

•«•• 

•  ••• 

0-87 

0-54  • 

6*28 

-96 

Carbonate  of  lime 

•••• 

•••• 

•  •  • 

••  • 

13*54 

•  •■• 

101-72 

10070 

100*00 

lOOHM 

Although  in  I  the  silica  amounts  to  less,  and  the  alumina  to 
more  than  in  orthoclase,  probably  owing  to  the  admixture  of  some 
remnant  of  undecomposed  laumontite,  which  would  also  account 
for  the  loss  by  ignition ;  still  the  great  preponderance  of  potash 
over  soda  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  substance  of  this  pseudo- 
morph  is  really  orthoclase.  The  felspar  II,  which  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  of  Baveno,  is  decidedly  orthoclase. 

This  alteration  may  consist  in  the  substitution  of  silicate  of 
potash,  having  the  following  composition,  for  the  water  and  lime 
of  laumontite : — 


Oxygen  of  the 

SUica. 

Alumina. 

lame. 

Potash. 

In  laumontite 

In  silicate  of  potash 

8 

+  4 
•  • 

3 

•  • 

I 

•  • 
—  1 

+  3 

In  orthoclase' 

12 

3 

0 

3 

The  lime  would  be  removed  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  so  that 
the  requisite  condition  of  the  alteration  would  be  the  presence  of 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  silicate  of  potash.  Since 
silicate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash,t  water  con- 

*  Water.  English  edition,  i,  8. 
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taining  carbonate  of  potash  and  silica  may  effect  the  conversion  of 
iaumontite  into  orthoclase^  after  the  separation  of  the  chemically 
combined  water. 

Therefore,  the  same  substances  that  effect  the  conyerbion  of 
analcime  into  orthoclase,  may  also  effect  the  conversion  of  Iaumon- 
tite into  orthoclase. 

The  conversion  of  Iaumontite  into  felspar  appears  to  be  some- 
what frequent  Grandjean^*  found  such  pseudomorphs  in  fissures 
of  a  decomposed  greenstone  near  Dillenburg.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  Iaumontite  crystals,  which  appear  corroded,  are  wholly  con- 
verted into  felspar.  According  to  F.  Sandberger,t  pseudomorphs 
of  this  kind  an  inch  long  were  found  near  Obersheld,  in  Nassau, 
in  a  drusy  cavity.  Their  physical  characters  are  identical  with 
those  of  orthoclase.  A  partially  disintegrated  specimen  of  lau- 
montite,  from  the  latter  locality,  was  found  by  Wildenstein}  to 
have  the  composition  III,  and  after  deducting  the  carbonate  of 
lime  the  composition  IV.  Consequently  a  portion  of  the  lime  and 
of  the  water  has  been  separated ;  the  former  as  carbonate,  but  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  analysis  whether  any  trace  of  potash  had 
been  introduced,  or  whether  there  had  merely  been  a  decom- 
position by  means  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  twelve  analyses  of  Iaumontite,  the  quantity  of  lime  appears 
to  vary  from  9  to  14  per  cent,  generally  approximating  to  12  per 
cent,  where  it  is  less  than  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  decom- 
position has  already  commenced. 

As  Iaumontite  also  occurs  in  granular  and  earthy  masses,  it  is 
possible  that  orthoclase  with  its  own  crystal  form,  may  have  been 
formed  from  this.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  orthoclase 
in  granite  and  gneiss  has  originated  from  Iaumontite,  for  this 
mineral  does  occur  in  those  rocks  though  somewhat  rarely. 

Prehnite  witA  the  form  of  Iaumontite, — F.  Sandberger§  has 
frequently  observed  this  pseudomorph.  The  Iaumontite  is 
covered  with  microscopic  crystals  of  prehnite,  and  is,  to  a 
certain  depth,  entirely  altered,  the  nucleus  however  consisting 
of  unaltered  Iaumontite.  Grandjean||  found  Iaumontite  altered 
in  this  manner,  associated  with  calc-spar,  the  crystals  being 
surrounded  by  a  crust  of  prehnite.  In  this  alteration,  some  silica 
and  alumina  and  a  considerable  amount  of  water  must  have  been 

*  Jabrbuch  des  Vereins  fur  Naturkunde  im  Herz.  Nassau,  \ii,  219. 

f  Jahrbuch  fur  MineraL,  &c.  1851,  p.  156. 

t  Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  fiir  Naturkunde,  vi,  134. 

§  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral,  &c.  1851,  p.  15G.  i 

8  Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  fiir  Naturkunde  im  Nassau^  vii,  218. 
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separated,  and  lime  substituted  in  their  place;  the  association 
with  calc-spar  is  remarkable,  and  further  investigation  is  desirable. 

Prehnite  icith  the  form  of  leonhardite, — Discordant  opinions 
were  put  forward  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  mineral  which 
had  suffered  conversion  into  prehnite:  Blum*  however  brought 
forward  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was  leonhardite.  In  this 
alteration  some  silica,  alumina,  and  water  are  eliminated^  while 
lime  is  substituted  in  their  place. 

Stilbite. — Among  19  analyses  of  this  mineral  there  are  15  in 
which  the  presence  of  potash  and  soda  is  stated,  the  quantity 
rising  to  as  much  as  2*2  per  cent.  These  alkalies  are  either 
essential  constituents,  or  they  have  been  introduced  subsequently 
and  have  displaced  a  portion  of  the  lime.  In  the  latter  case  a 
conversion  into  felspar  must  be  regarded  as  possible,  more 
especially  so  since  stilbite  approximates  so  closely  in  point  of 
composition  to  laumontite. 

According  to  Beudant  the  disintegration  of  stilbite  appears 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  silica. 

Quartz  with  the  form  of  stilbite. — One  specimen,  consisting  of 
an  aggregate  of  quartz,  presents  the  laminar  structure  of  stilbite ; 
in  another  specimen  a  number  of  crystals  are  covered  with  a  rough 
crust  of  quartz,  while  the  interior  is  either  hollow  or  filled  up 
with  quartz. t  The  remarks  made  respecting  pseudomorphs  after 
heulandite  may  likewise  be  applied  to  these.  In  one  of  them, 
layers  of  quartz  and  calc-spar  alternate ;  this  is  either  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  silicate  of  lime  or  has  been  deposited  by 
water. 

Quartz  with  the  form  of  heulandite, — These  pseudomorphs  are 
described  by  Hai dinger  and  Blum  J  as  being  more  or  less  hollow, 
with  the  interior  surfiftes  quite  rugged.  It  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  they  are  alteration  or  displacement  pseudo- 
morphs. As  heulandite  contains  60  per  cent,  silica,  the  quartz 
may  have  been  formed  from  it,  and  the  hollow  nature  of  the 
pseudomorphs  favours  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  formed 
by  alteration.  However,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  removal  of  alumina.  Since  heulandite  has  been  deposited 
from  water,  it  might  likewise  be  removed  by  water  while  silicu 
was  deposited  in  its  place,  and  if  this  were  the  case  the  pseudo- 
morph  would  be  formed  by  displacement* 

*  Die  PseiidoTnorj)]ioseu,  p-  104  et  seq. 

f  Haidingcr  and  Blum,  loc.  cit,  p,  12. — Sillem. — Z welter  Naclitra^  zvl  den 
Pseudomorph.  p.  10. 

t  ICibter  Nachtrag  zu  den  Pseudomorph.  -p.  1 1 . 
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The  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks  frequently  contain 
very  porous  masses  of  quartz,  which  are  considered  by  Blum  to 
originate  from  chabasite,  stiibitc^  and  laumoutito  that  have 
undergone  decomposition.  Chabasitc  crystals  are  not  unfre- 
quently  somewhat  disintegrated  at  the  surface,  sometimes  quite 
corroded  and  represented  merely  by  a  skeleton  of  quartz.  Further 
investigation  is  required  to  determine  whether  these  masses  of 
quartz  are  really  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  zeolites. 

Prehnite  is  characterized  by  being  the  product  of  the  altera- 
tion of  four  other  zeolites— laumontite,  leonhardite,  natrolite,  and 
analcime.  The  prehnite  from  Gabbro,  examined  by  Amelung* 
contained  1*03  per  cent,  soda,  which  may,  perhaps,  originate  froni 
analcime. 

Prehnite  with  the  form  of  calc-spar, — A  displacement  pseudo- 
morph  of  this  kind  was  described  by  Blumf  as  hollow  and 
formed  by  incrustation,  some  prehnite  having  been  deposited 
subsequently  in  the  interior.  The  prehnite  from  an  extensive 
lode  near  Niederscheltf  effervesces  with  acids  in  some  parts;  but 
it  has  not  been  shown  whether  the  carbonate  of  lime  indicated  by 
this  reaction  is  the  product  of  decomposition,  or  whether  it  was 
deposited  together  with  the  prehnite.  The  displacement  of 
carbonate  of  lime  by  prehnite  presents  another  relation  of  these 
two  substances. 

Mesolite — lime  and  soda  mesotype. — Thomson  §  states  that  the 
interior,  hard,  splintery  mass  of  the  mesotype  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway  has  the  composition  A,  while  the  outer  soft  pulverulent 
portion  has  the  composition  B. 


A. 

B. 

Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Soda  ' 

Magnesia 

Water 

48-8a 

2636 

7-64 

4-20 

2-46 

12-32 

4600 
27-60 
15-20 

•  •  •  • 

14-35 

101-86 

103-15 

*  Rammelaberg,  Zweites  Supplement,  p.  118. 
t  Zweiter  Nachtrag  zu  den  Pseudomorpli.,  p.  98. 

X  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  great  number, of  prehnite  lodes  in  the  green- 
stone about  Dillenburg. 

§  Phil.  Mag.    December,  1840. 
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The  somewhat  considerable  surplus  in  these  analyses  admits 
of  their  accuracy  being  questioned ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain,  that 
an  alteration  progressing  from  the  exterior  has  taken  place,  and 
that  soda  has  been  displaced  by  lime.  The  substance  correspond- 
ing to  A  may  be  regarded  as  mesolite ;  that  corresponding  to  B 
as  skolezite — lime  mesotype — the  latter  being  the  product  of  the 
former  by  alteration. 

Fuchs*  observed  that  the  mesolite  crystals  from  the  Tyrol  are 
cracked,  and  in  other  respects  appear  as  if  they  had  been  exposed 
to  considerable  pressure. 

Chabasite. -^Rtimmehherg  f  TcmArkB  that  lime-chabasite  may 
be  distinguished  from  soda-chabasite — gmelenite — although  the 
latter  contains,  besides  soda,  some  lime.  As  the  amount  of  silica 
in  lime-chabasite  varies,  Berzelius  conjectured  that  the  larger 
proportion  might  be  owing  to  an  admixture  of  quartz.  Kammels- 
berg{  did  not  find  any  quartz  in  the  chabasite  of  Aussig  which 
has  the  smallest  proportion  of  silica— 47*4  to  48*4  per  cent. — 
while  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  47 '95  per  cent,  of  the  silica 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  chabasite  from  Nova  Scotia  and  left 
8*04  per  cent,  undissolved.  The  discrepancies  in  the  analyses 
appear  to  be  owing  to  this  circumstance,  although  some  of  the 
analyses  may  refer  to  partially  decomposed  chabasite.  Sackow§ 
analyzed  the  underneath  bright  and  solid  portion  C  of  a  chabasite 
crystal  as  well  as  the  exposed  and  disintegrated  portion  D  which 
effervesced  with  acids. 


C. 

D. 

Silica           

Alumina      

Lime            

Potash         

Soda             

Carbonic  acid 
Water          

48*40 

1913 

1-88 

813 

1-47 

21-01 

47*29 
19-16 
5-78 
1-47 
i-bO 
3-20 
21-00 

■ 

100*02 

99-40 

However  remarkable  this  decomposition  may  appear,  it  has  an 

*  Schweigger^  Journal,  xviii,  17*  It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  on 
the  spot  whether  these  crystals  occur  in  fissures  or  in  drusy  cavities,  and  whether 
the  surrounding  rock  presents  indications  of  shifting  or  pressure. 

t  Handworterbuch,  p.  150. 

t  Ibid,  p.  149. 

§  Die  Yerwitterung  im  Mineralreiche,  p.  148. 
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analogue  in  the  decomposition  of  mesolite.  fa  the  latter  case  soda 
is  displaced  by  lime^  and  in  the  former,  the  greater  part  of  the 
potash  is  displaced  bj  the  same  base.  If  this  were  the  case  the 
introduetion  of  carbonic  acid  must  have  been  the  result  of 
subsequent  alteration,  because  carbonate  of  lime  could  not  have 
displaced  potash.  In  both  cases,  as  in  all  others  where  alkalies 
are  displaced  bj  lime,  the  alteration  can  only  be  attributed  to 
water  contiuning  in  solution  sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of 
calcium.* 

Moreover,  there  is  no  single  analysis  of  chabasite  which  shows 
such  a  considerable  amount  of  alkalies  in  proportion  to  the  lime 
as  C ;  in  all  other  analyses  the  lime  preponderates  considerably 
over  the  alkalies.  Perhaps  the  mineral  analysed  by  Suckow  was 
gmelinite,  but  in  this,  soda  and  not  potash  preponderates  over  the 
lime. 

lAme-harmotame.  The  analyses  of  this  zeolite  vary  very  much, 
owing  partly  to  imperfect  separation  of  other  minerals  associated 
with  it,  and  partly  to  partial  decomposition.  Traces  of  baryta 
have  been  found  in  some  specimens  of  lime-harmotome. 

Baryta-harmoiome.  This  mineral  generally  contains  minute 
quantities  of  lime.  One  specimen  was  mixed  with  8*8  per  cent, 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  was  perhaps  a  product  of  decomposition. 
This,  however,  would  presuppose  a  greater  quantity  of  silicate  of 
lime  than  is  found  in  any  baryta-harmotome. 

ApophyUite.  This  zeolite  is  characterized  by  containing 
fluorine  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  1*54  percent.,  and 
probably  combined  with  calcium.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
this  mineral  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  again  obtained  in 
crystals.f  My  conjecture  that  cold  water  would  also  exert 
solvent  action  upon  it  has  been  confirmed,  for  I  have  found  that 
when  powdered  it  dissolves  in  28802  parts  of  water.  This 
solution  is,  however,  accompanied  by  a  partial  decomposition,  for 
the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  was  deliquescent  and  alkaline^ 
so  that  the  silicate  of  potash  had  been  partially  converted  into 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  residue  had  the  composition  I;  and 
after  deducting  the  carbonic  acid,  the  composition  II.  The 
apophyllite  had  the  composition  III» 


*  Englkh  edition,  i,  2,  No.  8. 
t  English  edition,  i,  00. 
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I. 

II. 

IIL 

• 

Silica           ....         ....         .... 

Carbonate  of  lime 

„         potash           

Loss  by  ignition      

Oi-ganic  substance  f           

19-17 
24-16 
20-42 
25 -U3 
10-42 

19-17 

i:i-66 

13-92 
25-83 

1917 
9-43 
1-92 
6-93  • 

100-00 

Although  the  analysis  of  the  residue  was  imperfect,  since  it 
amounted  to  only  2*4  grains,  still  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  II  with  III  that  the  bases  of  the  apophyllite  were  wholly,  or 
for  the  most  part,  converted  into  carbonates  by  the  minute  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  distilled  water  used,  and  that  the  bases, 
especially  potash,  were  dissolved  in  much  larger  proportion  than 
the  silica.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  this  zeolite  would 
be  entirely  decomposed  by  large  quantities  of  water,  and  that  the 
bases  would  be  dissolved,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  silica. 
Further  action  of  water  would  dissolve  the  residual  silica,  until 
finally,  nothing  would  be  left. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether,  in  Wiihler's  experiment  J  the 
apophyllite  w^as  dissolved  w^ithout  decomposition  or  not.  A 
repetition  of  the  experiment,  and  an  examination  of  the  water, 
would  be  interesting.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  apophyllite 
may  be  crystallized  from  its  solution  in  water,  whether  that  is 
accompanied  by  decomposition  or  not. 

Apophyllite  loses  a  portion  of  its  water  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  it  loses  the 
whole.  It  becomes  opaque  and  acquires  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
the  form  being  more  or  less  retained.  Altered  apophyllite  of  this 
kind  effervesces  with  acids,  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  silicate 
of  lime  has  been  converted  into  carbonate,§  as  in  the  previous 
experiment. 

Meteoric  water  certainly  contains  as  much  carbonic  acid  as 
distilled  water,  aiid  the  water  in  vegetable  soil  contains  much 

*  Not  examined  for  fluorine. 

•f  The  large  quantity  of  orgiinic  substance  is  not  remarkable,  as  it  was  also 
found  in  the  analysis  of  the  apophyllite  III ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  the  mineral 
employed  was  much  greater  than  the  water  was  able  to  dissolve,  so  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  organic  substance  was  extracted  from  the  mineral, 

^  English  edition,  i,  p.  60. 

§  Fachs  and  Blum. — Pseudomorphosen,  p.  22, 
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morOy  BO  that  it  is  evident  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  this 
substance  is  no  obstacle  to  the  decomposition  of  silicates.  Indeed, 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  any  silicate  would  be  dissolved 
without  decomposition,  unless  we  knew  that  water  is  deprived  of 
its  carbonic  acid  by  the  formation  of  carbonates  near  the  surface, 
and  thus  becomes  capable  of  dissolving  silicates  without  decom- 
position at  lower  points. 

A  specimen  of  decomposed  apophyllite  from  the  Seisser  Alps, 
which  did  not  effervesce  with  acids,  had  the  following  composition, 
I  and  II. 


' 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

l^lAA^^Cv                ••••                   ••••                   ••••                   ••••                   ■••• 

Alumina  and  peroxMe  of  iron   

J^llllw                  ••••                   ••••                   ••••                   •«••                   •••• 

Potash                                                          / 

Fluorino  ....         ....         ....         ..m 

L068  bj  ignition 

5332 

1-29 

24-42 

Dot 

estimated 
15-15 

53-28 
2-23 

23  54 
310 
1-75 
0-023 

1515 

5502 

24-31 
3  20 
1-81 
0-02 

15-64 

52-43 

25-86 
5-3({ 

16*35 

99-073 

100-00 

100-00 

The  deficiency  in  I  and  II  represents  organic  substance ;  the 
chlorides  were  quite  black. 

The  calculated  composition  of  II,  after  deducting  the  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron,  is  given  under  III. 

The  theoretical  composition  of  the  mineral  is  IV. 

A  comparison  of  III  with  IV  shows  that  in  the  decomposition 
of  this  mineral  there  was  a  partial  separation  of  lime  and  watf  r, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  silica  is  relatively  increased.  Comparing 
III  with  previous  analyses  of  apophyllite,  it  appears  that  there 
are  none  in  which  the  proportion  of  lime  and  water  is  so  small,  or 
the  proportion  of  silica  so  large,  as  in  this.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  deficiency  of  lime  had  been  extracted  by  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid ;  however,  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  removed, 
while  in  the  specimen  of  apophyllite  analyzed  by  Fuchs  it  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  deposited. 

In  the  previous  analyses  of  apophyllite  the  amount  of  fluorine 
varies  from  0*24  to  1*54  per  cent.  In  no  instance  is  it  so  low  as 
in  III,  and  this  leadd  to  the  conjecture  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fluorine  is  removed  in  tlie  decomposition  of  apophyllite. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  such  a  small  loss  of  litoe  and 
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water  should  be  accompanied  by  such  a  considerable  degree  of 
decomposition,  for  the  specimens  I  and  II  were  quite  opaque  and 
white,  and  although  the  form  was  tolerably  well  preserved^  the 
edges  and  corners  of  the  crystals  were  somewhat  rounded. 

None  of  the  former  analyses  of  this  mineral  indicate  the 
presence  of  soda,  and  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  decom- 
position may  be  accompanied  by  a  partial  displacement  of  potash 
by  soda,  and  this  would  be  quite  possible  if  the  water  by  which 
the  decomposition  was  effected  contained  chloride  of  sodium,  a 
substance  very  frequently  present  in  water.* 

This  induced  me  to  undertake  the  analysis  of  the  fine  trans- 
parent apophyllite  of  Andreasberg,  which  I  found  to  have  the 
composition  I. 


'■ 

L 

n. 

m. 

D1UC&                  •»•              ••••              •••• 

51-33 

51*33 

50-20 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron 

1-71 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

25*03 

25*86 

24-52 

Magnesia     

trace 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

Potash 

3*94 

4-90 

•  ••• 

Dvcia  •«.«          ••••          ••••          •••• 

0-37 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

Fluorine      .... 

... 

1*28 

1-09 

The  water  and  fluorine  could  not  be  estimated  owing  to 
deficiency  of  material. 

Rammelsberg'et  analyses  are  given  under  II  and  HI. 

The  close  correspondence  between  these  three  analyses  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  mineral,  and 
the  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  the  Andreasberg  apophyllite 
and  renders  it  probable  that  II  and  III  likewise  contained  soda. 
Accordingly,  it  may  be  expected  that  soda  would  be  found  in 
most,  if  not  in  all,  specimens  of  apophyllite. 

Chalcedony  with  the  form  of  datolite. — This  pseudomorph  from 
Heytor  in  Devonshire}  contains,  according  to  WohIer§,  98*5 
per  cent,  silica.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  alteration  pseudomorph, 
as  borate  of  lime  might  have  been  extracted  and  removed  by 
water,  leaving  the  silica.  If  the  chalcedony  amounts  to  so  much 
as  38  per  cent,  of  the  datolite^  it  may  be  merely  a  product.     If  it 

*  English  edition,  i,  12,  No.  9. ' 

t  Zweites  Supplement,  p.  ]7> 

X  A.  Levy,  Haidinger,  and  Blum. — Die  Fseudomorpboeen,  p.  56. 

§  Foggendorflfs  Annalen.  xii,  13& 
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amounts  to  more  than  tliis,  either  silica  has  been  deposited  by 
water  in  the  place  of  boracic  acid  and  lime^  or  the  datolite 
substance  itself  has  been  displaced  by  silica.  If  the  alteration 
commenced  by  the  conversion  of  the  lime  into  carbonate^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  subsequently 
displaced  by  silica. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  general  remarks* 
While  in  the  conversion  of  elseolite  into  natrolite,  water  is  intro- 
duced,  this  substance  is  partially  removed  in  the  conversion  of 
natrolite  into  prehnite.  In  the  conversion  of  analcime,  laumontite, 
leonhardite,  and  natrolite  into  prehnite^  and  in  the  conversion  of 
mesolite  into  skolezite^  there  is  this  common  character,  that  lime 
is  introduced.  In  the  case  of  analcime,  natrolite,  and  mesolite, 
soda  is  displaced  by  lime;  in  the  case  of  laumontite  and  leon- 
hardite,  a  part  of  the  alumina  is  displaced  by  lime.  In  the 
alteration  of  analcime,  laumontite,  leonhardite,  and  prehnite,  a 
part  of  the  water  is  separated.  The  previous  pseudomorphs  are 
very  remarkable  because  they  are  among  the  few  in  which  lime 
is  the  displacing  substance,  while  on  the  contrary  all  minerals 
containing  silicate  of  lime  lose  lime  either  wholly  or  partially 
when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  conditions  which  produce 
decomposition  or  alteration.  These  opposite  processes  show  in  a 
striking  manner  the  remarkable  play  of  chemical  affinity  that 
obtains  in  the  formation  and  alteration  of  minerals. 

Bunsen*  describes  an  experiment  which  he  considers  sufficient 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  hydrated  silicates  in  plutonic 
rocks.  For  my  remarks  on  this  subject  I  must  refer  to  the 
German  edition.f 


*  Poggendorff '8  Annalen  Ixxxiii,  2.36. 
t  German  edition,  ii,  2l(M)  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
Felspas. 

Among  the  most  frequent  varieties  of  felspar,  the  largest 
proportion  of  silica  is  69*09  per  cent,  as  in  albite,  but  in  the  rare 
mineral,  petalite,  it  amounts  to  79*12  per  cent.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion of  silica  is  44*10  per  cent,  as  in  anorthite. 

The  analyses  of  felspar  show  that  all  kinds  contain  potash  and 
soda,*  but  that  the  proportions  are  very  variable.  The  maximum 
proportion  of  potash  is  found  in  leucite  and  orthoclase ;  the 
maximum  of  soda  in  albite,  labrador,  and  ryakolite. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  rule  that  felspar  is  more  easily 
decomposed  into  kaolin  and  analogous  substances,  the  greater  the 
proportions  of  soda  and  lime.  Where  albite  and  orthoclase  are 
associated,  the  former  is  always  decomposed  first. t 

Unaltered  felspar  does  not  contain  any  water,  and  in  the 
altered  mineral  the  quantity  of  water  is  always  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  alteration.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water 
is  likewise  accompanied  by  a  quantitative  alteration  of  the 
constituents. 

A. — Orthoclase,  common  felspar,  adular,  &c. 

This  mineral  in  its  normal  state  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  either 
before  or  after  ignition. 

Occurrence, — Orthoclase  is  the  most  frequent  and  abundant  of 
the  felspathic  minerals.  It  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  granulite, 
syenite,  felspar-porpliyry,  &c. ;  partly  in  crystals,  partly  as  the 
predominating  mass,  and  sonactimes  in  veins  or  druses.  In 
sedimentary  slat^  rocks,  especially  clay-slate  and  grauwacke,  it 
forms  an  essential  constituent,  and  sometimes  occurs  crj'stallized 
in  these  rocks.  In  the  third  volume  the  felspar  occurring  in 
these  rocks  and  in  sandstone  &c.,  will  be  more  specially  treated  of, 
and  it  will  there  be  shown  that  all  the  felspar  in  sedimentary 
rocks  is  a  product  of  metamorphic  action. 

Composition, — The  earlier  analyses,  which  indicate  potash 
only,  and  no  soda,  will  be  passed  over. 

*  Tlie  earlier  analyses  of  orthoclase  and  albite,  which  indicated  only  potas 
and  soda  respectively,  are  obviously  inaccurate. 

t  Mitscherlich. — Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  ii,  158. 
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Analyzed  by  O.   Q. 

I.  Adular,  from  St.  Gotthard        ....  Awdeeff*       ....  0-331 
IL  White     or    grey    transparent  \ 

orthodase  crystals  from  the  I  Delessef  ...  0*331 

protogyn  in  the  Alps  J 

IIL  Orthoclase     from    the     deep  ^ 

Fiirstenstollen,  near    Frei-  >  KerstenJ        ....  0*334 

berg  J 

IV.   Orthoclaae      crystak      from  )   ^^^;^,  ,  ^.335 

iiaveno  ) 

V.  Grey    orthoclase     from     the  ] 

Quarry  ville     granite,    near  /  Boye  and  Booth  ||  0*335 

Wilmington  ^ 

VI.  Orthoclase,  from  Muloe,  near  ^    Moll,  under         o.qqp 

Freiberg  )  RammelsberglT 

VII.  Adular  from  St.  Gotthard      ....  Abich**  ....  0*337 

VIII.  Perthite     from     Bathurst,  |  jj^^^^^  ^^.33^ 
Canada                                      '' 

IX.  Weis«igite  out  of  drusy  cavi-  "j 

ties  of  amygdaloid  porphyry,   I  ^.« 

near  W eissig,  between  Dres- 
den and  Bauzcn  Xt 

X.  Amazon-stone,  green  orthoclase  ] 

from  Siberia;  contains  some   \  Abich §§  ....  0*339 

oxide  of  copper  ^ 

XL  Erjthrhe  from  the  Kilpatrick  |  Thom8on|||    ....  0-341 
Hills,  near  Cilasgow  ^ 

XII.  White  orthoclase  from  granite  j  Boye&Boothff  0-349 

vems  m  Delaware  ) 

XIII.  Pale   greenish  grey   ortho-  ] 

clase     from      the      zirkon-  }  C.  G.  Gmelin***  0*350 
syenite  of  Laurvig  ^ 

•  Pogeend.  Anna!  Hi,  467. 

+  AnDoi.  de  Chim.  et  de  physiqae.   3     8^r.  xxr,  14. 

X  Joum  fur  prockt.  Chemie,  xxxvii,  172. 

§  Pojj^gend.  Annal.   li,  528. 

II  Jahrbuch  filr  Mioeral.  &c.  1845,  p.  331. 

%  Uandwdrterbuch  der  chem.  Mineral.   3^*  Supplement,  p.  60. 

••  Loc.  cit. 

ft  Phil.  Mag.  Sen  4,  i,  322. 

Xt  Knglifeh  edition,  ii,  140.     Tliiii  mineral  contains  some  lithium. 

§§  Berg  and  Uuttenmannische  Zeitung.  Jahrgang,  i,  No.  19. 

im  Phil.  Mag.   Ser.  3,  1843,  p.  188. 

f  f  Loc.  dt. 

•••  Foggend.  Annal.  Ixxxi,  313. 
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ANALYSES  OP  ORTHOCLASE. 


Analyzed  hy 


O.  Q. 


AwdeeflF*      ....  0-354 


XIV.  Orthoclase  from  druses  in 
the  granite  of  Schwartzbach^ 
in  the  Keissengebirge.  It 
occurs  in  fine,  large^  white 
crystals^  which  are  red  on 
the  fractured  surface ;  they 
frequently  have  an  incrus- 
tation of  red  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  the  lateral  faces 
are  covered  with  transparent 
crystals  of  albite 

XV.  Yellowish   white    orthoclase 

from  druses  in  the  granite 
of  Alabaschka.  Often  in 
very  large  crystals. 

XVI.  Reddish  orthoclase  from  the 
syenite  of  the  Vosges 

XVIL  Crystallized  orthoclase  from» 
Bodenmais  ' 

XVIII.  Orthoclase   with   blueish 
tinge,    from     the      zirkon-  \  C.  G.  Gmelin  ||     0*374 
syenite  of  Fredriksvarn 

XIX.  Flesh-coloured  orthoclase, 
from  tin  lodes  near  Marien-  J-  KronerlT         ....  0*318 


Mossf 


Delesse  J 
Kemdt  § 


0  363 


0-364 


0-373 


berg 


XX.  Orthoclase  crystals  from  the 
porphyry  of  Auerberg,  in 
the  Harz;  somewhat  disin- 


tegrated and  soft 


Rammelsberg**  0-310 


The  oxygen  quotients  of  the  first  eight  minerals  are  so  near 
0*333,  and  even  those  from  IX  to  XII  differ  from  this  value  so 
little  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  oxygen  quotient.  In 
the  succeeding  minerals  the  oxygen  quotient  increases,  and  reaches 

•  Loc.  cit. 

+  Poggendorfif 's  AnnaL  lii,  467. 

1  Annal  des  Mines.  Sdr.  4,  ziii,  667* 

\  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chem.  xliii,  207. 

jl  Loc.  cit. 

IT  Poggend.  Annal.   Izvii,  421. 

••  Handworterbuch.  4'*%  Snpplement,  p.  70. 
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ita  maxlninin  in  XVIIL  All  the  specimens  of  orthoclase  in 
which  theoj^geD  quotient  exceeds  the  normal  value  have  therefore 
lost  more  or  less  silica,  and  are  in-  a  state  of  conversion  into 
kaolin.  In  the  decomposed  felspar  from  Carlsbad  (VI)  the 
oxygen  quotient  amounts  to  0*554,  and  in  kaolin  it  is  0*75.  la 
XIX  and  XX  the  oxygen  quotient  is  less  than  the  normal 
value,  so  that  these  minerals  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  bases  by 
a  decomposition  of  an  opposite  kind.  In  XX  there  is  no  doubt 
of  this,  since  the  mineral  is  disintegrated.  In  the  disintegrated 
felsjiar  from  Greising*  the  oxygen  quotient  is  only  0*263. 

As  the  number  of  analyses  of  felspar  with  high  oxygen 
quotient  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  analyses  of  fcUpar 
with  low  oxygen  quotient,  it  appears  unquestionable  that  in  the 
decomposition  of  orthoclase  the  loss  of  silica  is  much  more  fre- 
quent than  the  loss  of  bases. 

The  followins:  data  will  illustrate  the  alteration  of  orthoclase. 


Percentage  composition  of  normal  and  alkred  specimens  of  orthoclase 

selected  from  the  previous  analyses. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

XIII. 

XVIII. 

XX. 

Silicft     .... 

66-48 

65-52 

65-72 

05-90 

65*18 

6rt-2ft 

Alamina            

1906 

17-61 

1857 

19-40 

19-90 

iG-im 

Peroxide  of  iron 

•   • 

0-80 

•   • 

044 

.  003 

1  0'3l 

I^ime      ....         .... 

0-63 

0-94 

034 

0-27 

0-48 

0-43 

Magnesia           

• « 

•    • 

010 

■   • 

•    • 

Oil 

Potash 

10-52 

1298 

1402 

055 

7  03 

14-42 

Soda       

2-30 

1-70 

1  25 

0  14 

7-08 

0-20 

Lou  by  ignition 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0-12 

0-38 

1-29 

98-99 

99-55 

100  00 

98-K8 

100/7 

100.00 

vl»  la|«       ••••              •••• 

0-331 

0-334 

0-335 

0-350 

0-371 

0.310 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  and  lowest  oxy;zon  (luoticnts 
are  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  niincM-ul^,  which 
indicates  that  decomposition  has  already  commenced.  lu  XIII 
and  XVIII  there  is  an  increase,  and  in  XX  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  alumina,  while  in  the  latter  mineral,  the  quantity  of 
alkalies  does  not  appear  to  have  been  affected,  so  that  it  is  evident 
some  alumina  has  been  removed,  and  that  this  orthoclase  was  iu 
a  state  of  decomposition,  opposite  to  the  conversion  into  kaolin. 

•  See  p.  170,  No.  IV. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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It  18  worth  notice  that  in  XVIII  the  highest  amount  of  soda  is 
accompanied  by  the  highest  oxygen  quotient. 

Formation. — Where  orthoclase  occurs  associated  with  minerals 
that  can  have  been  formed  only  in  the  wet  way  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  formed  by  fusion  is  entirely  excluded. 

Hausmann*  found  adular  crystals,  together  with  rock  crystal, 
bitter-spar,  and  iron  pyrites  on  a  lode  in  the  Herzog  Ulrich  mine 
near  Kongsberg.  I  have  seen  in  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals 
8  specimen  from  Kongsberg,  in  which  adular  is  associated  with 
rock  crystal  and  bitter-spar ;  and  another  specimen  from  a  lode 
near  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  which  contains  crystals  of  felspar. 
Wiserf  describes  two  pieces  of  lode  from  Schemnitz  which  contain 
crystallized  adular  ;  in  one,  a  part  of  the  iron  pyrites  appears  to 
have  been  formed  first,  then  the  felspar  and  the  copper  pyrites ; 
in  the  other  specimen  felspar  and  quartz  appear  to  have  been 
formed  first,  then  brown-spar  and  zincblende,  and  lastly  gold  and 
iron  pyrites.  Here,  therefore,  the  felspar  alternates  with  minerals 
that  have  unquestionably  been  formed  in  the  wet  way,  and  as  in  the 
first  named  specimen,  has  even  been  formed  after  the  iron  pyrites 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

Foster  and  Whitney  J  state  that  orthoclase  occurs  at  the 
Copper  Falls  mine.  Lake  Superior,  associated  with  calcareous 
spar  and  native  copper.  The  felspar  is  evidently  posterior  in 
formation  to  both  these  substances,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
formed  in  the  wet  way. 

Those  geologists  who  admit  the  force  of  the  arguments  that 
I  have  brought  forward  to  prove  the  formation  of  ores  in  the  wet 
way,  must,  to  be  consistent,  recognize  the  formation  of  the 
felspar  accompanying  those  ores  in  the  same  manner. 

Otto  Volger§  found  in  small  drusy  cavities,  that  were  very 
numerous  in  a  rock  from  St.  Gotthard,  consisting  chiefly  of  small 
granules  of  quartz  and  albite,  transparent  crystals  of  adular  from. 
:|-  to  ^  a  line  in  diameter  mixed  with  quartz  crystals,  and  here 
and  there,  between  the  crystals  of  adular,  crystals  of  calc-spar 
more  than  a  line  in  length.  A  comparison  of  the  irregular  and 
much  altered  granules  of  felspar  in  this  rock  with  the  well- 
developed   crystals  of  adular  in  the  drusy  cavities,  renders  it 

*  Reise  durch  Scandinavien,  ii,  22,  and  Beitrage  zar  MotaUurgisohen 
Krystallkunde.— See  also  German  edition,  ii,  330. 

+  Jiilirbuch  fiir  Mineral,  etc.   1860,  p.  429. 

J  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  L  ike  Superior  district,  ii,  102. 

§  Studien  zor  Eotwicklungsgeschichte  der  Mineralien.  18My  pp.  271 
and  543. 
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unqiMtiionabla  that  the  ktter  are  of  more  recent  formation.  It 
is  probable  that  these  crystals  of  adular  have  been  formed  from 
water  which  had  extracted  the  material  from  the  granules  of 
felspar  and  carried  it  into  the  drusy  cavities. 

The  crystals  of  calo-spar  were  not  found  upon  the  crystals  of 
adular,  nor  were  these  found  upon  the  calc-spar.  G.  Rose'*'  found 
on  the  contrary  in  a  specimen  from  St.  Gotthard  a  fine  crystal  of 
adular  attached  to  the  surface  of  crystallized  calc-spar.  This 
observation  confines  Volger's  conjecture  that  the  adular  crystals 
were  more  recently  formed  than  the  calc-spar. 

In  the  dolomite  of  East  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  there  occurs 
a  felspar  called  chesterlite,  which,  according  to  two  analysesf  by 
T.  Lawrence  Smith  and  T.  Brush,  is  merely  orthoclase.  Those 
geologists  who  r^^rd  dolomite  as  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  limestone  by  plutonic  action,  will  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to 
this  orthoclase  the  same  oriocin.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  according  to  BerthierJ  two  thirds  of  the  potash  in  orthoclase 
is  separated  when  it  is  melted  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  occurrence  of  orthoclase  in  dolomite  would, 
therefore,  show  that  this  rock  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  heat.  Moreover,  it  will  subsequently  be 
shown  that  this  rock  cannot  have  been  produced  by  the  metamor« 
phosis  of  limestone  by  heat. 

At  Steimel  near  Schameder  in  the  district  of  the  Lenne, 
OUigschlager  found  in  a  schistose  felspar-porphyry  which  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  large,  white  crystals  of  felspar,  the 
sheath  of  a  homalonatus  2}  inches  broad,  2^  inches  long,  and 
covered  with  1 1  arched  ribs.  V.  Dechen,  §  to  whom  1  am  indebted 
for  this  fact,  infers  that  the  porphyry  in  which  this  fossil  was 
found  could  not  have  been  protruded  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth  at  a  high  temperature,  and  have  solidified  at  the  surface ; 
because  such  an  origin  is  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  any 

*  Communicated  by  letter. 

t  Silliman  and  Daiia^  American  JonmaL  8er.  2,  xvi,  41  et  seq. — ^Thew 
efaffBiate  found  13-S6  to  14*18  percent,  potash, and  TSi  to  1*75  percent  soda. — In 
DiUia*^  Mineralogy,  p.  678>  chesterlite  is  describod  as  a  felspar,  having  the  form  of 
albite,  with  somewhat  different  angles,  which,  however,  cannot  be  measured 
exactly,  and  containing,  according  to  Erni,  2  84  per  cent,  potash,  with  10*41  per 
emit,  soda,  to  that  it  would  app*ear  to  be  really  albite,  although  in  the  small  per- 
centai^e  of  silica,  6>'5{,  it  does  not  correspond  with  tliat  mineral.  Either  thia 
analysis  is  incorrect,  or  this  dolomite  contains  botii  orthiiclase  and  albite,  or  th« 
chesterlite  analyzed  by  Erni  wan  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  felspar. 

X  Journ.  fUr  pnikt.  Cliemie.  vi,  106. 

§  Arcbiv.  fiir  Mineral,  &c  xix,  367  et  seq. 

M  2 
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organic  substance.  Grandjean*  found  small  white  crystals,  which 
from  their  physical  characters  he  considered  to  be  orthoclase,  in 
cavities  which  had  been  formed  by  the  removal  of  carbonate  of 
lime  from  fossils,  in  the  grauwacke  near  Lahnstein. 

These  facts,  and  in  no  less  degree  those  stated  at  pages  140 
and  147,  as  to  the  occurrence  of  orthoclase  with  the  forms  of 
zeolites,  indicate  most  positively  the  formation  of  this  felspar  in 
the  wet  way.  There  is  very  little  probability  that  felspar  occurs 
anywhere  under  circumstances  that  would  not  admit  of  this 
origin  being  attributed  to  it.  Orthoclase  has  never  yet  been  met 
with  in  lava. 

The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  this  felspar  by  fusion, 
cannot,  however,  be  questioned;  for  it  has  been  found  in  the  form 
of  violet  coloured  crystals  upon  the  inner  walls  of  a  smelting 
furnace  at  Sangerhausen.  The  composition  of  this  substance  was 
according  to  Heine.t 

Silica       ....             ....  ....  »...  G6'95 

Alumina ....             ....  ....  ....  18*50 

Potash  (and  perhaps  soda)  ....  ....  10*47 

Lime        ....             ....  ....  ....  4*28 

Peroxide  of  iron     ....  ....  ....  0*69 

Oxide  of  copper      ....  ....  ....  0*13 

Oxides  of  zinc,  manganese,  and  cobalt ....  traces 


10002 
Oxygen  quotient  ....       0*346 

These  crystals  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  accidental 
admixtures  by  which  they  are  coloured,  a  composition  quite  ana- 
logou:^  to  that  of  orthoclase,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  little 
of  the  potash  is  replaced  by  lime.  The  copper  ores  that  are 
smelted  at  Sangerhausen  are  very  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  some- 
times they  contain  alumina  and  silica  likewise.  In  any  case,  lime 
preponderates  greatly  over  the  potash,  which  is,  perhaps,  derived 
only  from  the  ash  of  the  charcoal  used,  and  the  preponderance  of 
lime  in  this  orthoclase  J  may  be  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  potash  in 
the  material  from  which  it  was  formed.  But  since  the  experiments 
of  Berthier,  already  alluded  to,  show  that  when  orthoclase  is  melted 
with  carbonate  of  lime  a  portion  of  its  potash  is  removed,  it  is  also 
possible  that  this  has  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  this  ortho- 
clase.    The  above  analysis,  however,  at  least  renders  it  certain 

*  Loc.  cit. 

t  Po«rgeiid')rff '8  Annalen,  xxxiv,  542. 

t  According  to  Rose,  the  quantity  of  lime  appears  not  to  bo  uniform  in  all 
the  crystals,  and  the  quantity  of  potash  decreases  as  that  of  lime  increases. 
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Ihat  the  orthoclase  formed  by  fusion  in  the  presence  of  carbonate 
of  lime  will  always  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  than  usuaL 
It  also  justifies  the  remarks  previously  made  as  to  the  formation 
of  the  orthoclase  from  dolomite^  analyzed  by  Smith  and  Brushy 
which  contained  only  0'56  to  0*65  per  cent.,  potash.  Therefore  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  orthoclase  occurring  together  with  car* 
bonate  of  lime^  as  for  instance  the  adular  from  St.  Gotthard,  has 
been  formed  by  fusion. 

Hausmann  *  found  very  well  developed  crystals  of  felspar  in 
cavities  of  the  wall  of  an  iron  furnace,  near  Stollberg  in  the 
Harz.  They  were  about  5  feet  8  inches  above  the  bottom,  and 
except  in  size  corresponded  perfectly  with  the  adular  of  St.  Gott- 
hard.  No  analysis  was  published,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  they  contained  a  large  amount  of  lime. 

Conversion  of  one  species  of  felspar  into  another  or  decomposition 
of  one  species  into  two  others. — The  orthoclase  crystals  in  the  drusy 
cavities  of  granite  at  the  Riesengebirge  are  generally  covered 
with  small,  transparent  crystals  of  albite  principally  upon  certain 
faces,  while  other  faces  are  sometimes  without  them.  G.  Rose  t 
states  that  the  rough  disintegrated  surfaces  of  the  orthoclase  of 
Lomnitz  that  has  been  converted  into  mica,  are  also  covered  with 
transparent  crystals  of  albite.  These  albite  crystals  also  occur 
upon  uneven  faces  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  formed  by 
cracks  and  rents.  It  is  evident  that  the  orthoclase  crystals  must 
have  been  rent  before  the  albite  could  have  been  deposited  upon 
the  faces  thus  formed. 

Moreover  the  orthoclase  crystals  are  very  frequently  wholly  or 
partially  covered  with  a  thin  incrustation  of  earthy  peroxide  of 
iron,  it  is  sometimes  thick  and  very  often  appears  as  fine  scales  of 
specular  iron.  Albite  crystals  not  unfrcquently  occur  ui)on  this 
incrustation,  especially  where  the  orthoclase  presents  the  above- 
mentioned  irregular  faces  of  fracture.  Then  the  albite  crystals  arc 
frequently  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  and  are  of  a  red  colour.  The 
oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

As  the  oxide  of  iron  is  situated  between  the  orthoclase  and 
albite,  these  substances  cannot  have  been  formed  in  immediate 
succession.  G.  Rose  is  of  opinion  that  if,  according  to  my  inves- 
tigations, this  oxide  of  iron  was  formed  in  the  wet  way  the  same 
origin  may  be  attributed  to  the  albite.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  felspar  was  originally  an  intimate  mixture  of  orthoclase  and 

*  Beitrage  zur  MetallurgiticLen  Krystallkundc,  1850,  p.  44. 
t  PoggendorfTs  Annaleii^  Uxx,  1-3. 
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ftlbite)  from  which  water  gradually  extracted  the  latt^  and 
deposited  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  felspar.  The  analysis  of  the 
orthoclase  of  Schwarzbach  •  shows  that  this  extraction  is  not  yet 
completed^  for  this  mineral  contains  as  much  as  5*06  per  cent,  of 
loda  although  Qr.  Rose  was  unable  to  detect  any  admixture  of 
albite  previous  to  analysis.  Moreover  the  high  percentage  of 
silica  67*20,  which  is  2*00  per  cent  greater  than  in  orthoclase  and 
2*00  per  cent,  less  than  in  albite^  would  indicate  that  it  is  a  mixture 
of  orthoclase  and  albite.  Volgerf  gives  a  description  of  the 
orthoclase  at  Baveno  which  is  c>overed  on  all  its  faces  with  a  crust 
of  albite.  The  crystals  of  orthoclase  are  very  much  altered  and 
some  of  the  faces  are  quite  disintegrated,  while  on  the  contrary  the 
albite  is  perfectly  unaltered,  and  evidently  of  recent  formation. 
Orthoclase,  with  such  a  large  proportion  of  soda  as  XIII  and 
XVIII,t  would  yield  material  for  the  formation  of  albite  when 
undergoing  decomposition ;  and  this  large  proportion  of  soda  would 
in  itself  render  it  especially  liable  to  alteration. 

Wiser  §  describes  a  specimen  which  contains  epidote  with 
adular,  apatite,  chlorite,  mica  and  small  white  crystals  of  albite  (?) 
and  in  which  the  adular  crystals  consist  of  a  greyish,  transparent 
nucleus  with  a  thin,  yellowish  translucent  crust ;  while  the  epidote 
apatite,  and  particularly  the  questionable  albite,  crystals  are  per- 
fectly unaltered.  Sometimes  the  adular  crystals  are  quite  hollow* 
Yolger  states  that  on  the  surfaces  of  a  fissure  in  this  specimen  the 
same  minerals  occur  in  well  developed  crystals  among  which  the 
adular  crystals  are  covered  on  the  prism  faces  with  a  dirty  yellow- 
ish white  crust  from  0*5  to  1*5  millimeter  thick,  and  contain  a 
roughened  transparent  nucleus;  milk  white  shining  crystals  of 
albite  from  0*25  to  3*00  millimeter  in  size  are  scattered  over  the 
entire  surfaces  of  the  fissure.  In  all  parts  there  are  groups  of  the 
adular  crystals  which  form  the  nuclei  in  the  surfaces  of  the  fissure 
and  in  some  places  they  are  blended  with  the  remains  of  a  crystal. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  white  granidar  felspar  mass  into  which 
they  pass  irregularly. 

In  a  second  specimen  from  the  south  side  of  St.  Gotthard, 
Wiser  II  found  the  adular  crystals  partly  porous,  partly  so 
perfectly  hollow  as  to  present  merely  thin  shells,  which  by  the 
destruction  of  the  terminal  faces  are  quite  open.     Ko  trace  of  the 

'  •  English  edition,  ii,  160,  No.xiv. 
t  Loe.  cit.  p.  213. 
X  Eaglish  edition,  ii,  159,  160. 

§  JahrbnohiUr  Bfineral.  etc  1844,  p;  IM,  imd  VoigM^— loe.  eii.  p.  102. 
H  liOo.  dt.  p.  109. 
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adufaur  reniMns;  the  hollow  shells  which  correspond  perfectly  with 
the  crusts  of  the  adular  crystals  in  the  previous  specimen  are 
milk  white^  and  consist  of  pure  tetartine^  with  innumerable  small 
crystals  of  tetartine.  The  principal  mass  of  the  specimen  is 
indeed  granular  tetartine  intimately  blended  with  the  shells 
presenting  the  form  of  the  adular  crystals. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  specimens  come  from  the  same 
rock ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  process  of  alteration  was 
less  advanced  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  specimen,  or  rather 
tliat  in  this,  it  was  completed.  Two  other  specimens  from 
St.  Gotthard  presented  similar  characters.* 

Another  specimen  in  Wiser's  collection,  from  the  micaceous 
schist  of  Peccia  in  the  Maggia  valley,t  shows  that  such  alterations 
as  the  above  are  not  confined  to  St  Gotthard.  This  specimen, 
which  differs  considerably  from  the  former  ones,  consists  of  a  very 
fine  grained  felspar  matrix,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
colourless  semi-transparent  and  opaque  white  granules  could  be 
detected.  Yolger  conjectures  that  the  former  is  adular,  and  that 
the  latter  is  tetartine.  Upon  the  surface  of  a  druse  there  are 
adular  crystals  that  are  not  yet  fully  decomposed ;  most  of  them 
are  however,  completely,  and  all  the  rest  partially,  converted  into 
tetartine.  At  the  interior  of  some  crystals,  which  are  altered  to 
a  certain  depth,  there  is  a  mixture  of  milk  white  porous  tetartine, 
and  semi-transparent  granules  of  adular.  The  following  analyses 
furnish  an  insight  into  the  chemical  relations  of  the  mineral 
alterations  that  have  taken  place  at  St.  Gotthard ;  VII  and  I  are 
analyses  of  adular  from  St.  Gotthard  J;  XVIII,  the  analysis  of 
crystallized  pericHne  by  Thaulow  ;  §  X,  the  analysis  of  the 
albite  subsequently  to  be  mentioned ;  both  are  from  St.  Gotthard. 


VII. 

I. 

XVIII. 

X. 

Silica         

65-69 

66-7ft 

69-00 

67*39 

Aliiinina   .... 

17i)7 

18-28 

19  43 

19-24 

Lime 

1-34 

trace 

0-20 

031 

Ma^Mia  .... 

... 

trace 

• » • 

061 

Kali           

13-99 

141 7 

•  •  • 

6-77 

Boda 

101 

1*44 

11-47 

6-23 

100-00 

99-64 

100-10 

100-55 

\J» V{*  ••••              •••• 

0-337 

9 

0-331 

0336 

0*346 

•  liOC.  cil.  p.  206.  ■»•  Loc.  cit.  p.  206;  t  Engliali  edition,  ii,  150. 

§  PoggendorflTB  Anndlen,  xlii,  574, 
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lu  the  uualysid  VII  and  XVIII,  the  greatest  care  was  takeu 
in  the  separatijn  of  the  potash  and  soda;  in  the  analyses  I  and  X 
this  is  not  less  to  be  expected,  as  they  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  H.  Rose. 

The  specimens  of  adular  VII  and  I  are  characterized  by  a 
very  small  proportion  of  soda,  and  the  albite  XVIII  is  quite  free 
from  potash. 

The  albite  X  differs  widely  from  XVIII,  the  amount  of 
potash  being  even  greater  than  that  of  soda.  In  the  communica- 
tion of  this  analysis  it  was  remarked  that  the  mineral  was  probably 
a  mixture  of  albite  and  orthoclase,  especially  as  the  re-entering 
angles  of  the  cleava^^e  planes  cannot  always  be  recognized.  The 
albite  XVIII  is  of  the  purest  kind.  This  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  distinct  crystalline  form  which  it  presents,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  X  is  white  and  granular,  and  presents  the  appearance 
which  Volger  describes  as  characteristic  of  the  transition  of 
adular  into  albite.* 

Assuming  that  X  consists  of  a  mixture  of  adular  having  the 
composition  VII,  with  albite  having  the  composition  XVIII,  it 
would  follow  that  X  contains  54  per  cent,  adular,  and  46  per 
cent,  albite. 

Calculating  the  composition  of  X  according  to  this  assumption, 
the  following  result  is  obtained: — 

55  per  cent.  46  per  cent. 

Silica  ,..  35*47  |  f  3174  ]  [  67*21 

Alumina  ....  9*70  I  I        8*94  I  18*64 

Lime  ....  0-72  V  -f-     <        009  >  =     I  081 

Potash  ....  7«>5  I  I         ...  I  j  7*55 

Soda  ....  0-56  J  I       5-28  J  I  fi-83 


5399  46*05  100*04 


When  the  calculation  is  based  upon  that  of  I,  the  approxi- 
mative composition  of  X  would  be  54  per  cent,  adular,  and  45*3 
albite  as  follows: — 


54 

per  cent. 

453  per  cent. 

Silica 

35  97 

( 

31-26     1 

5 

67-23 

Alumina 

10-00 

8-80 

18-80 

Lime 

...         . 

+ 

< 

009      >      = 

0-09 

Potash 

7-75 
0-79     ^ 

•  •  ■ 

7-75 

Soda 

« 

■ 

6-20      i 

m 

599 

54-51 

45-35 

99-86 

*  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  albite  grannies 
of  the  specimen  from  St.  Gottliard  could  be  collected  and  submitted  to  chemical 
analysis,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  contains  as  much  potash  as  X. 
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Both  calculations  give  a  composition  for  X  which  corresponds 
so  closely  with  that  found  by  analysii?,  that  the  above  assumptions 
appear  to  be  well  founded 

Assuming  that  the  hollow  adular  crystals  that  have  been 
perfectly  converted  into  tetsirtine*  had  the  composition  VII  or  I, 
and  that  the  tetartine  has  the  composition  XVII  I,  then  the 
whole  of  the  potash  must  have  been  removed,  together  with  as 
much  silica,  alumina,  and  lime  as  might  be  requisite,  so  as  to 
leave  a  residue  having  the  composition  XVIII.  It  is  upon  this 
assumption  that  the  following  calculation  is  based* 


VII. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Silica 

....     6669 

— > 

607 

« 

69*62 

66-38 

Alumina 

....     17  97 

— 

1-71 

aB 

16-26 

17-83 

Lime 

....       1-34 

^ 

0  02 

a 

1-32 

146 

Potash 

....     13^ 

^ 

000 

K 

13-99 

16*34 

Soda 

....       1-01 

"- 

1-01 

** 

0-00 

•  •  • 

100-00 

8-81 

9119 

100  00 

VII  represents  the  composition  of  the  adular  previously 
referred  to ;  A,  the  residue  that  would  be  left  after  the  removal 
of  the  felspar  substance  B  from  the  albite  XVIII;  C  is  the 
percentage  composition  of  B. 

When  the  calculation  is  based  upon  the  adular  I,  the  result  is 
as  follows : — 


I. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Silica 

6676 

-     8-66 

s 

6709 

66*64 

Alumina 

•  •  •• 

18-28 

-     2-44 

ss 

16-84 

1819 

Lime 

•  »•• 

trace 

-     003 

s 

0-03 

•  •  • 

Potash 

•  •  •• 

1417 

-     0-00 

K 

14-17 

16-27 

Soda 

•  •  •• 

1 

1-44 

-      1-44 

■ 

0*00 

••  • 

99-64 

12-67 

8707 

100-00 

I  is  the  composition  of  the  adular ;  B  represents  the  substance 
removed;  A  the  residue,  and  C  the  percentage  composition  of  B« 

In  both  calculations,  C  corresponds  so  closely  with  the 
theoretical  composition  of  orthoclase,  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  adular  may  be  decomposed  into 
orthoclase  free  from  soda,  and  albite  free  from  potai^h.  The 
former  product  which  is  removed  by  water  would  amount  to 
91'19,  or  ST-O?  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  product  which  remains 
would  amount  to  8'81,  or  12*57  per  cent.  The  origin  of  the  thin 
shelly  consisting  of  albite,  which  remains  after  the  entire  decom- 
position of  the  adular,  is  in  this  way  fully  accounted  for. 

*  English  edition,  ii,  167. 
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In  those  adalar  crystals  which  are  porous,*  the  decomposition 
and  removal  of  the  orthoclase  substance  has  not  advanced  so  far 
as  in  those  which  are  perfectly  hollow.  This  removal  of  orthoclase 
substance  would  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  a  contraction  of 
the  albite  substance  owing  to  molecular  attraction;  for  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  an  extremely  porous  skeleton  of  albite  would 
remain,  and  the  shell  of  albite  would  not  have  been  formed. 
Those  adular  crystals  which  consist  of  a  transparent  nucleus  and 
a  thin  crustf  are  certainly  in  the  earlier  stage  of  decomposition, 
and  the  orthoclase  substance  has  been  removed  from  them  only 
at  the  exterior  parts. 

The  above  described  pseudomorphs,  consisting  of  albite  with 
the  form  of  adular,  are  certainly  among  the  most  interesting  that 
are  known,  and  no  little  merit  is  due  to  Volger  for  carrying  out 
the  investigation  that  has  led  to  such  valuable  results.  Whether 
we  regard  the  decomposed  adular  as  having  been  originally  a 
mixture  of  potash  and  of  soda  felspars,  or  as  an  homogeneous 
mineral,  it  would  still  be  very  remarkable  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  one  of  two  such  similar  substances,  as  these  two  felspars  are, 
should  be  extracted  while  the  other  remains;  or,  that,  in  the 
second  case,  water  should  in  the  first  instance  effect  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  mineral  into  two  others,  of  which  it  subsequently 
removes  one  and  leaves  the  other.  Whether  in  either  case  the 
orthoclase  substance  is  removed  directly,  or  whether  it  is  previously 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  cannot 
be  determined. 

Many  instances  are  known  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  solubility  of  a  substance  when  some  other  substance  is  present 
in  the  solvent.  J  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  water  exercises 
a  different  solvent  action  upon  mineral  substances  when  pure, 
and  when  it  contains  other  substances  in  solution.  The  unequal 
action  of  water  upon  difierent  mineral  substances  is,  however, 
mostly  a  consequence  of  its  containing  in  solution  substances 
which  exert  a  decomposing  action  upon  some  minerals,  but  not 
upon  others.  Chloride  of  sodium  decomposes  silicate  of  potash, 
chloride  of  potassium  and  silicate  of  soda  being  ibrmed.§ 
Therefore  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium  may  cause  the 
decomposition  of  potash  felspar,  while  it  leaves  soda  felspar 
unaltered. 

*  English  edition,  ii,  167*  t  See  ante,  p.  166. 

X  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  bas  already  been  pointed  oat.— 4,  406. 

§  English  edition,  i,  12,  No.  9. 
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HMee  it  is  possible  that  by  the  action  of  such  water,  either 
pdtash  felspar  may  be  converted  into  soda  felsimr,  or  that  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  may  be  dissolved  by  the  water  and 
removed.  It  is^  therefore,  admissible  to  suppose  that  water  con- 
taining this  substance,  which  is  almost  always  present  in  water^ 
has  decomposed  the  silicate  of  potash  in  adular,  removing  the 
silicate  of  soda  formed,  together  with  the  silicate  of  alumina 
associated  with  it,  while  the  silicate  of  soda  and  the  remainder  of 
the  silicate  of  alumina  combined  with  it  have  not  been  acted  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  carbonate  of  potash  decomposes  silicate  of 
soda.^  Hence  it  is  possible  that  water  containing  carbonate  of 
potash  may  either  effect  the  conversion  of  soda  felspar  into 
potash  felspar,  or  that  it  may  dissolve  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position and  remove  them.  Water  of  this  kind  would,  therefore, 
produce  an  effect  opposite  to  that  produced  in  the  former  case. 

The  rocks  at  St.  Gotthard,  which  present  the  above  described 
pseudomorphs,  have  long  been  numbered  among  metamorphic 
focks;  but  geologists  ascribed  their  metamorphism  to  the  influence 
of  heat.  But  even  if  the  source  of  heat  were  recognizable^ 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibility  of  accounting  for  the 
decompositions  that  have  taken  place  in  these  small  crystals,  and 
for  the  removal  of  products  of  decomposition  in  this  way.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  orthoclase  substance  could  be  separated 
from  adular  crystals  and  removed  by  sublimation,  while  the  albite 
substance  was  left;  and  there  is  no  other  mode  of  removal  than 
sublimation  to  which  this  metamorphism  can  be  ascribed  by  those 
who  hold  plutonic  views. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  removal  of  potash  felspar  has 
been  a  general  phenomenon  throughout  the  whole  of  the  St.  Gott- 
hard, or  whether  there  may  not  likewise  have  been  a  conversion 
of  potash  felspar  into  soda  felspar.  In  the  case  of  the  hollow  adular 
crystals  the  former  action  alone  appears  to  have  taken  place, 
although  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
adular  has,  or  has  not,  been  converted  into  albite.  Yolger  remarks 
that  it  is  evident  there  has  been  much  more  adular  decomposed 
than  albite  formed^f 

•  See  ante,  p.  65,  No.  38. 

+  An  the  fonnation  of  epidoie  is  intimately  connected  with  the  decom- 
poeition  of  adular,  Volger  raises  the  question,  whether  a  portion  of  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  adular  maj  not  perhaps  have  furnished  the  material 
for  the  tbnnaUon  of  epidote.  In  any  caie  ttiis  could  only  have  been  the  rosult 
€f  a  very  oomplioated  prooetsi  aad  the  danger  of  forming  erroneons  opinions 
jnnroiscif  in  proportion  to  the  intiiiiptioa  5f  such  processes. 
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The  albite  ciystals  upon  orthoclase,*  show,  according  to  the 
view  of  G.  Rose,  that  soda  felspar  may  be  removed  from  ortbo- 
clase  while  the  potash  felspar  remains  imaltered.  Such  dissimilar 
effects  unquestionably  prcsfuppose  causes  that  are  at  least  different 
if  not  opposite  in  their  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  presence 
of  different  substances  in  the  water  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. 

Lastly,  the  above-mentioned  t  adular  crystals  in  the  druses  of 
the  rock  containing  older  albite  show  that  potash  felspar  may  be 
separated  from  this  mineral ;  a  result  which  presupposes  that  the 
albite  was  not  free  from  potash  like  III,  but  that,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  it  contained  some  potash.  Volger  J  found,  upon  a  sub- 
sequent examination  of  Winer's  collection,  that  alteration  pseudo- 
morphs  of  adular  with  the  form  of  pericline  are  more  frequent 
than  unaltered  pericline. 

The  conversion  of  leucite  into  glassy  felspar  will  be  treated 
of  subsequently. 

Mica  with  the  form  of  felspar. — Haidinger  and  Blum  observed 
this  pseudomorph  in  the  felspar  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Just,  in 
Cornwall.§  A  twin  crystal  of  felspar  from  decomposed  granite, 
near  a  tin  lode  .it  St.  Just,  consisted  of  an  extremely  fine  granular 
mixture  of  white  mica  and  quartz,  in  which  granules  of  tin  6re 
were  disseminated.  Since  the  conversion  of  felspar  into  mica 
would  be  attended  with  separation  of  silica,  the  presence  of  the 
quartz  is  particularly  interesting. 

Blum  found  a  still  more  characteristic  specimen  of  the  con- 
version of  felspar  into  mica  in  the  granite  of  Warmsteinach  in  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  felspar  and  quartz 
with  very  little  mica.  The  felspar  is  almost  everywhere  mixed 
with  very  small  greenish  white  scales  of  mica,  which  at  some 
places  almost  entirely  occupy  the  place  of  the  felspar,  sometimes 
present  the  crystalline  form  of  the  felspar  distinctly  and  well 
preserved.  The  alteration  commences  at  the  exterior,  and  some- 
times nuclei  of  unaltered  felspar  are  found  imbedded  in  the  mica.  It 
is  extremely  remarkable  that  sometimes  crystals  which  have  been 
entirely  altered  are  found  imbedded  in  the  crystalline  felspar  pre- 
senting this  alteration  and  distinctly  separated  from  it.|| 

A  very  remarkable  pseudomorph  from  drusy  cavities  in  the 

*  See  ante,  p.  166. 

t  See  ante,  p.  167. 

^  Loc.  cit  p.  547. 

^  Erster  Naclitrag,  p.  26.  ... 

II  German  edition,  ii,  303. 
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granite'  of  Lomnitz  in  Silesia^  is  described  by  G.  Rose.*  Tlie 
surface  of  the  felspar  is  rough  and  disintegrated*  and  covered  with 
laminsB  of  mica  more  or  less  thickly.  The  mica  substance  generally 
extends  inwards  in  the  direction  of  small  fissures,  and  sometimes 
the  interior  is  filled  with  mica  so  that  no  trace  of  the  felspar  can  be 
recognized  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass.  Kose  agrees  with 
me  in  the  opinion,  that  this  alteration  can  only  have  taken  place 
in  the  wet  way.  As  in  this  pseudomorph  and  in  the  previous  one 
there  is  no  quartz^  the  silica  separated  must  have  been  removed  by 
water. 

Blum  t  describes  a  specimen  presenting  a  conversion  of  felspar 
into  steatite  (?)  from  the  granite  near  Finbo  in  Sweden.  The 
crystalline  masses  of  felspar  as  well  as  the  individual  crystals  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  steatite  (?)  with  quartz  and  mica.  It  is  only 
at  some  few  parts  that  felspar  can  be  rcco«:;nized,  and  there  it  is 
somewhat  altered.  The  alteration  commenced  at  the  exterior^  but 
not  uniformly  over  the  surface.  Where  it  was  completed,  the  mass 
was  very  soft,  yellowish-white  or  olive-green ;  while  at  other  parts 
where  it  was  harder,  the  colour  was  reddish  white.  Tlio  same 
characters  were  apparent  at  the  interior.  The  cleavage  had  been 
entirely  lost. 

The  mica  and  quartz  likewise  present  indications  of  alteration* 
The  former  is  less  brittle,  much  softer  than  usual,  and  admits  of 
being  easily  split  into  thin  laminse.  The  quartz  at  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  altered  felspar  appears  somewhat  more  brittle. 

The  analysis  of  this  pseudomorph  J  shows  how  readily  even 
practised  mineralogists  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  sub- 
stances by  mineralogical  characters;  for  it  turns  out  that  this 
mineral  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  steatite.  The  product  of 
the  alteration  is  nothing  else  than  mica  in  an  imperfect  state. 

The  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  this 
analysis,  and  from  the  analysis  of  the  mica  occurring  with  the 
form  of  fels»par  at  Wurmesteinach,  in  reference  to  the  process  of 
alteration  will  be  treated  of  subsequently. 

Chlorite  toUh  the  form  of  felspar. — Fine  specimens  of  this 
pseudomorph  are  found  at  Berggiesshiibel  in  Saxony,  in  a  bed  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  in  clay  slate,  and  have  been  described  by  Blum.§ 
The  white  or  flej^h  coloured  felspar  is  dull  and  grey  colored  at  the 
surface  where  the  alteration  has  taken  place.     Minute  scales  of 

*  Zeitsclirift  der  Deutschen  Geologischen  GescUschuft,  ii,  10. 

t  ErHter  Naciitro^,  p.  71. 

X  See  Chapter  xxxviii.  No.  111. 

§  Enter  Nachtrag,  p.  86. 
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chlorite  make  their  appearancey  increasing  in  quantHy/niitil  a  p^^ 
feet  crust  of  chlorite  is  formed.  On  breaking  these  crystals  the 
different  stages  of  the  progress  of  the  alteration  inwards  become 
apparent  While  in  some  instances  the  crust  has  been  formed^  in 
others  the  chlorite  appears  in  very  fine  laroinse  in  the  felspar  matrix, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes,  and  sometimes 
in  such  quantity  that  there  is  a  complete  mixture  of  the  two  sub- 
stances. In  other  specimens  there  is  only  a  very  small  milceus  of 
felspar ;  it  very  rarely  occurs  that  this  has  entirely  disap^jeared,  in 
which  case  the  crystals  consist  of  a  fine  grained  aggregate  of 
chlorite. 

In  the  conversion  of  felspar  into  chlorite  there  must  have  been 
a  substitution  of  protosilicate  of  iron  and  silicate  of  magnesia  in 
the  place  of  alkaline  silicates,  and  an  introduction  of  water.  As 
the  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron  in  chlorite  amount  to  twice 
as  much  as  the  alkalies  in  felspar,  while  the  silica  in  the  former  is 
less  tlian  half  as  much  as  in  the  latter  there  must  have  been  nearly 
as  much  silica  removed  during  the  alteration  as  there  was  mag- 
nesia and  protoxide  of  iron  introduced,  for  the  description  of  the 
pseudomorphs  shows  that  the  volume  has  not  been  increased  by 
the  alteration.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  of  mass,  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  chlorite  is  greater  than  that  of  felspar. 
This  increase  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  products  of  alteration  is  not  known,  and  that  of  chlorite 
varies  greatly.  Since,  however,  besides  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  iron,  about  12  per  cent,  of  water  was  introduced,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  silica  was  removed.  The  alumina  in  chlorite  is  only 
about  1  per  cent,  less  than  in  felspar,  so  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
it  can  have  been  separated. 

As  alkaline  silicates  are  decomposed  by  bicarbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  alkaline  carbonates  formed,*  it  may  be  supposed  that  water  con- 
taining bicarbonate  of  magnesia  would  convert  the  alkaline  silicates 
into  silicate  of  maocnesia  and  remove  the  alkaline  carbonates. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  excess  of  silica  must  have  been  removed ; 
so  that  the  neutral  silicates  of  the  felspar  might  be  converted  into 
the  basic  silicates  of  the  chlorite.  Lastly,  as  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  decomposed  silicate  of  alumina,!  the  partial  displacement 
of  alumina  by  oxide  of  iron  is  likewise  accounted  for.  It  may 
therefore  be  supposed,  that  water,  containing  besides  bicarbonate 
of  magnesia  some  protocarbonate  of  iron,  might  have  effected  the 
conversion  of  felspar  into  chlorite.  Further  elucidation  of  this 
•  See  ante,  p.  69,  No.  46.  t  S%e  ante,  p.  74,  No.  49. 
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of  alteration  is  to  be  expected  from  the  chemicnl  examina- 
tioii  of  the  chlorite  formed  from  this  felspar  and  the  determination 
of  its  speeific  gravity. 

Tm  or*  with  the  farm  qffelspixr. — This  pseudomorph  was  first 
observed  by  J.  Davy,*  at  the  Huel  Coates  mines,  near  St.  Agnes' 
Beacon,  in  Cornwall.  The  crystals  consist  of  a  fine  grained  aggre- 
gate of  tin  ore,  generally  mixed  with  more  or  less  quartz  in 
granules.  The  surface  of  the  crystals  is  granular,  rough  and  un- 
even, more  particularly  when  the  aggregate  consists  of  coarser 
granules.  The  crystals  are  not  unfrequently  rent  and  cemented 
together  again  by  small  crystals  of  tin  ore.  Some  of  the  crystals 
are  said  by  Anker  t  to  be  entirely  tin  ore  at  the  middle,  while  the 
two  ends  consist  of  pure  felspar.  Blum^  describes  a  twin  felspar 
crystal  that  is  entirely  altered  in  its  substance,  and  consists  of  a 
Tory  fine  grained  mixture  of  white  mica  and  quartz,  through 
which  granules  of  tin  ore  are  disseminated.  There  would  appear 
in  this  instance  to  have  been  a  conversion  of  the  felspar  into 
quartz  and  mica,  and  at  the  same  time  a  penetration  of  tin  ore. 
This  crystal  is  from  St  Just  in  Cornwall,  but  its  appearance  is 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  crystals  from  Huel  Coates.  These 
crystals  are  abundant  in  a  decomposed  granite  near  a  tin  lode,  by 
which  it  is  traversed. 

The  quartz  granules  likewise  appear  in  a  specimen  from  St 
Agnes,  which  gave  the  following  results  (I)  on  analysis.  When 
immersed  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  a  scanty  evo- 
lution of  gas  bubbles,  and  the  liquid  shows  traces  of  lime. 

This  specimen,  which  was  somewhat  friable,  was  analyzed  by 
Kjerulf  in  my  laboratory,  and  the  alkalies  were  separately  esti- 
mated by  myself. 

I.  11. 

PofA  300)        .       ..A         47  felspar  «ib.Unce. 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganete  and  magnesia....       2*14  f  ^i  .»£  i^^„^  ^.  ^m 

0»ideoftinT.  ....  ....    "'-•'^  •••  61-36.mpur.tmor.. 

by  ignition  ....  .... 


I      +      3-17 


96-83  I 


*  Transact,  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  iv,  484. 
f  Annates  des  Mines.    S^r.  3,  xx,  1 10. 
1  Die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  275. 

4  On  aocoont  of  the  deficiency  of  material    the  analysis    conld   not  be 
repeiSted,  and  the  considerable  deficiency  of  3*17  per  cent,  cannot  be  accounted  for. 


coafTzasoui  «a  wr-wv  cfss 


Hare 


aimnfna  ami  a&kaiies  lULve  aesL 

M  r&at  C2uer<s  -w^  ac  tfae 

efMBOOHQoa  z-xwr  *ysL.     On  cae  cancrxrj.  ni 

wtLuik  <^naxjisi  'yiartz.  t&e  decompaacajK  «K  die  frfcyi  apyesKs  to 

tttve  ^ragi'-wai  o>  su^Jk  aa  eTT«it,  a»  ti>  caaae  cfae   \t  iimi  Hjih  of 

die  micsL  XA  aiartz.     Wlien  miem  is  assacsascii  ^isk  tbe  ^«ntz. 

there  L^  2>x«i  resiioa  &r  iupgoso*;  that  t&ise  sKbamoes  are  pv»- 

The  asialj^es  z:t«ii  belov  of  decocnpoeed  fiekpar  tmm  ITibii  biii 
dw>fr  tbu  tiiere  ha^  hecu  a  total  4i  plu'iff  ■!  of  felsfar 
mbsftxDii^  hj  limie.  azid  boearfatxiate  cC  iron.  It  k  p*^«g34p^  tkat  n 
tlie  fon&atkiQ  of  the  aboTe-oMirtioQej  pscadonorplfes^  tke  raacynd 
cif  the  ftlsfar  snbstance  was  effected  bj  thease  bicJiboii>tes»  wml 
that  the  carf ji  joate  of  liine  depoated  was  ffobeeqiieiitlT  ifuitd  bv 
water,  learing  merehr  aa  ineoaaderable  amoont  of  p^ioxide  of 
iron*  Perfaap*  the  minate  qaanthy  of  carbonate  of  fime  in  the 
speeimeD  examined  was  the  residue  of  this  carbonate.  The 
deposition  of  the  tin  ore  frooi  water  mav  be  accounted  (or  widioat 
diffi^TjIty.  ^ince.  sm  I  shall  sobceqoentiy  hare  occasion  to  &boWy 
the  ox'ule  of  tin  is  «oIuUe  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  pota&h. 

Blum*  de^ri^^e.^  ^specimens  presenting  alterations  of  felspar 
and  fff  c/>uzeranite  into  talc,  consisting  of  fine  laminse  and  scales. 
In  ihf:  latter  ca-c,  when  the  process  of  alteration  is  incomplete, 
ihosfi  U  a  mixture  of  couzeranite  and  talc ;  when,  however,  the 
alteration  va  complete,  the  crystals  consist  entirely  of  talc  laminie. 
TliiM  fHfMidomor|>h  is  very  rare,  and  I  have  not  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  whether  the  product  of  alteration  is  really 
talc. 

Kaolin  with  the  form  of  felspar. — The  conversion  of  felspar 
into  kaolin  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  t  The  alteration 
generally  commences  at  the  exterior  and  progresses  inwards;  the 

•  J)\f  VnoM6omor])honon,  p.  109,  and  Ereter  Nnclitra^,  p.  65. 

f  H'mcAi  kfuiliii  nppfatu  to  be  only  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  otiicr 
ttiifM'nilN,  and  in  no  inNtiinro  an  an  indi%'it'ual  mineral,  it  must  be  n^aided  as  a 
pi'odiH't  of  di'coinpoHition,  niori;  cHpceially  since  the  form  of  the  mineral  fix>m 
whirh  it  may  have  bi>(>n  derived  is  entirely  lost  when  the  decomposition  is 
(toinplctc. 
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ooatrary  is  seldom  obseryed.  Sometimes  decomposed  felspar 
crystals  are  situated  close  beside  others  that  are  not  at  all  altered. 
When  the  alteration  commences  at  the  exterior^  the  crystals  at 
first  become  dull,  and  the  flesh  colour  passes  into  yellowish  white. 
An  earthy  crust  is  formed,  which  gradually  becomes  thicker  as 
the  alteration  progresses.  The  progress  of  the  alteration  is  not 
always  uniform,  and  there  are  frequently  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  decomposed  crystals  several  solid  unaltered  particles  separated 
from  each  other  by  layers  of  the  earthy  product  of  decomposition. 
The  cleavage,  hardness,  and  coherence  of  the  felspar  are  entirely 
lost,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  reduced  as  much  as  14  per  cent. 

This  alteration  consists  essentially  in  the  removal  of  the 
alkalies,  together  with  a  portion  of  silica,  while  water  is  introduced 
into  the  mass.  The  loss  of  silica  always  amounts  to  more  than 
that  of  alkalies,  for  the  oxygen  quotient  is  increased.  Out  of 
more  than  25  analyses  of  kaolin,  the  greater  portion  show  the 
presence  of  some  alkalies,  and  since  traces  of  alkalies  so  readily 
escape  notice  in  analysis,  unless  particular  attention  is  directed  to 
their  detection,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  in  most 
instances  the  alteration  has  not  been  completed.  It  is  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  the  amount  of  silica  varies  between 
40  and  58  per  cent.,  and  that  of  alumina  between  26  and  45  per 
cent.  The  normal  composition  of  kaolin,  as  estimated  by  Forch- 
hammer*  from  the  analysis  of  seven  specimens,  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  merely  approximative. 

SUica  47*03 

Alumina      39*23 

Water  ...         13*74 


100*00 
O.Q.         0*76 

Since  orthoclase,  as  well  as  the  other  felspars,  are  anhydrous 
when  in  an  unaltered  state,  while  kaolin  is  hydrated,  the  alteration 
of  the  one  into  the  other  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  introduction 
of  water.  More  recent  analyses  of  kaolin  that  has  originated  from 
other  minerals,  such  as  beryl,  according  to  Damour ;  f  topaz, 
according  to  W.  S.  Clark,J  correspond  very  closely  with  the 
ka<din  from  felspar ;  this  product  of  decomposition  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  always  the  same,  while  the  substances  separated 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  xxxy.  331 . 

t  Bullet,  g^ol.   S^r.  2,  vii,  224. 

t  Annal.  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Ixxx,  122. 
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would  differ  as  much  as  the  minerals  which  underwent  this  con- 
version into  kaolin. 

The  ^eater  the  quantity  of  undeconiposed  alkaline  silicates  in 
kaolin,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  silica  obtained  in  analysis ; 
consequently,  when  the  percentage  of  silica  is  large,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  amount  of  alkalies  is  also  large. 

The  following  analyses  of  decomposed  felspars  furnish  further 
elucidation  of  their  conversion  into  kaolin : — 


I. 

a. 

b. 

c 

Silica 

Alumina         

Potash            

Lime  .... 

lilagneaia        

Water  and  loss 

64*00 

19-43 

14-81 

0-42' 

0*20 

1*14 

67-10 
17-83 
13  50) 

0-60  J 
trace. 

1-07 

9*60 
•     19-30 

* 

1-32 

Reddoe.  56*79 
Water.  1203 

100-00 

lOOiM) 

99*04 

• 

n. 

IIL 

a. 

b. 

c. 

fMWrat 

4813 

66*00 

63*69 

62-23 

Alumina 

34-57 

17-69 

20-07 

6*03 

rPotash 

1500 

I 

1*60 

Alkaline  earths         

511 

^Magnesia 

0-38 

f         ••  •• 

CLime    .... 

0*40 

•  ••• 

1  55 

Peroxide  of  iron        

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

4-29 

Oxide  of  manganese 

•  •  •• 

•  ••t 

•  •  •• 

3-42 

Residue 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

8*39 

vVaier            •••<         •••«         ••• 

13-66 
101*36 

•  •  •• 

.... 

11-95 

99  37 

•  •  •  • 

98*46 

I.  Moonstone,  from  Ceylon,  in  different  stages  of  decom- 
position;— a,  brittle,  but  still  translucent  and  crystallized;  &,  still 
more  friable  and  milk  white ; — c,  quite  decomposed,  and  converted 
into  a  white  earthy  mass  mixed  with  quartz. 

IL  Moonstone,  from  Aue,  consisting  of  a,  14*46  per  cent,  sub- 
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stance  decomposable  by  acids;  and  by  85 '54  per  cent,  undecom- 
posable  bj  acids ;  c,  the  mineral  as  a  whole. 

III.  Moonstone  from  Bilin.  The  most  pulverulent  part  was 
analyzed  by  Brongniart  and  Malaguti.^ 

Ij  a  appears  to  be  orthoclase,  that  has  been  little  altered.  I, 
by  contains  some  quartz ;  I^  Cy  still  more. 

II,  ay  approximates  in  composition  to  kaolin ;  II,  b^  is  ortho- 
clase,  but  little  altered ;  II,  c,  shows  that  disintegrated  felspar  may 
have  nearly  its  original  composition,  while  it  contains  14*46  per 
cent,  of  kaolin  substance.  As  the  silica  and  alumina  in  II,  c,  and 
in  I,  CLy  correspond  so  closely,  I,  a,  may  likewise  contain  as  much 
kaolin  substance  as  the  former.  But  this  can  be  the  case  only  if 
the  silica,  separated  by  decomposition,  has  not  been  removed  to 
any  great  extent. 

III,  which  was  obtained  from  felspar  by  powdering  and  wash- 
ing, is  evidently  a  product  of  decomposition.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  considerable  amount  of  silica  can  be  combined  with  the 
small  quantity  of  bases,  and  the  greater  portion  must  be  in  the 
free  state.  The  considerable  quantities  of  peroxides  of  iron  and 
manganese  cannot  originate  from  the  decomposed  felspar;  but 
were  most  probably  deposited  by  the  water  which  effected  the  de- 
composition, in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  carbonates  of  iron 
and  manganese  contained  in  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  alkalies 
were  removed  by  this  water  from  the  felspar. 


IV. 

V.fl 

y.b 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

SiUca             

70-79 

63-73 

•  ■ 

54-17 

51-56 

53.32 

AlnminA 

1709 

15-98 

3-27 

29-94 

,     28-59 

33-60 

Peroxide  of  iron 

116 

4-84 

3-36 

1-22 

1       5-08 

3-83 

Lime 

0-35 

0-65 

0-65 

0-59 

1 

•  * 

•  • 

Magneaim 

0-65 

018 

006 

0-46 

0-90 

1-30 

Pbtash 
Soda 

5*86 
0-38 

(  14-62 

4-67 
0-41 

1    809 

3-00 1 

Water 

3-67 

) 

8-51 
9997 

5-78 

4-95 

99-95 

10000 

10000 

10000 

\^  •    ^D(a                              •••• 

0*263 

0-554 

IV.  Disintegrated  felspar  from  the  syenite  of  Geising,  near 
Altenberg,  Crasso.^ 

*  Poggend.  AnnaL  Ix,  89  et  Beq. 

t  The  material  of  V,  VII,  and  VIII  waa  not  sufficient  for  a  second  analysis 
for  the  estimation  of  alkalies,  so  that  they  were  estimated  from  the  deficiency. 
X  Poggend.  Anoal.  xl,  381,  and  Rammelsberg*S  Handworterbucb,  i,  S36. 

n2 
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V,  a.  Disintegrated  felspar  from  the  porphyry  of  Leimbuhl, 
near  Elgersburg,  analyzed  by  myself.  The  crystals  had  the  form 
of  felspar,  but  the  edges  and  corners  were  somewhat  rounded. 
The  substance  was  reddish-yellow  and  yellowish-brown  colored, 
and  in  some  places  green ;  the  powder  was  ochre-brown ;  it 
effervesced  with  acids. 

V.  b.  The  portion  extracted  from  this  felspar  by  digestion 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silica  of  this  substance  was  not 
estimated  specially,  but  only  in  the  analysis  of  the  entire  mass 
V,  a. 

VI.  Decomposed  felspar  from  the  granite  of  Carlsbad ;  Crasso. 

VII.  Decomposed  felspar  in  twin  crystals  from  Carlsbad. 

VIII.  Decomposed  felspar  from  Raubschlosschen,  near  Wein- 
heim> 

These  two  products  of  decomposition  give  off  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  at  212^  F.,  so  that,  besides  the  chemically 
combined  water,  there  was  a  quantity  of  hygroscopic  water,  and 
in  it  a  means  of  producing  further  decomposition.  These  two 
analyses  are  by  myself. 

The  decomposed  felspars,  IV  and  V,  unquestionably  contain 
free  silica ;  it  has,  however,  been  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  re- 
moved from  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  The  last  three  felspars  approxi- 
mate to  the  normal  composition  of  kaolin,  and  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  if  the  decomposition  were  continued,  and  the  re- 
maining alkaline  silicates  were  removed,  together  with  some  of  the 
silica  from  the  silicate  of  alumina,  kaolin  would  be  formed.  The 
decomposed  felspars  IV  and  V,a  differ  so  widely  in  composition  fix)m 
true  kaolin,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  probability  that  pure  kaolin 
would  ever  be  formed  from  them.  More  than  half  the  alkalies 
have  already  been  removed  from  IV,  and  if,  during  the  long  period 
in  which  this  was  effected,  no  silica,  or  at  most  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  silica,  could  be  removed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  could  be  effected  subsequently,  because  the  silica 
separated  had  long  passed  into  the  insoluble  modification.  In  IV 
and  V,  therefore,  the  decomposition,  already  alluded  to,*  which 
consists  in  loss  of  bases  has  taken  place. 

G.  Wolfff  analyzed  seven  specimens  of  perfectly  decomposed 
felspar  from  the  so-called  "  Knollensteinen"  which  occur  near 
Halle.  They  presented  a  tolerable  degree  of  correspondence  in 
composition;   the  silica  amounted  to  41*74,  or  44*01  per  cent; 

*  See  ante,  p.  161. 

t  Joum.  fiir  prakt  Chemie,  xxxiv.  p.  221. 
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the  alamina  to  41*019  or  44*36  per  cent ;  the  water  to  10*85,  or 
13*40  per  cent.,  independently  of  minute  quantities  of  other  bases. 
These  characters  approximate  somewhat  to  the  above-mentioned 
composition  of  kaolin. 

The  previous  analyses  of  decomposed  orthoclase,  and  many 
others  likewise,  confirm  the  observation  already  made*  that  in 
the  decomposition  of  this  felspar  there  is  much  more  frequently  a 
loss  of  silica  than  of  bases. 

Some  twenty-eight  years  since,  I  showed  that  carbonic  acid 
and  water  determine  the  decomposition  of  felspar.f  Forchhammer  J 
considers  the  conversion  of  felspar  into  kaolin  to  be  a  simple 
decomposition  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  and  a  soluble  silicate 
of  potash  which  is  removed  by  water,  while  the  insoluble  kaolin 
is  left.  Foumet  holds  the  singular  opinion  that  the  disintegration 
of  minerals  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  their  tendency  to 
dimorphism,  and  that  their  mechanical  disintegration  is  followed 
by  a  chemical  alteration  effected  especially  by  carbonic  acid. 
Brongniart  and  Malaguti  §  consider  that  electrical  agency  is  most 
probably  the  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  felspar. 

These  views  are  partly  one-sided,  and  partly  inadequate. 
The  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  water  of  springs,  rich 
in  carbonic  acid,  shows  ||  that  it  is  principally  carbonic  acid  that 
decomposes  felspar,  and  all  minerals  containing  alkalies.  The 
proportion  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  If  formed  in  this  way,  to  the 
silica  that  would  be  separated  when  the  conversion  of  felspar  into 
kaolin  was  complete,  is  1  :  2*3,  so  that  in  the  water  of  springs  there 
should  be  2*3  times  as  much  silica  as  carbonate  of  soda,  if  these 
substances  originated  from  felspar  by  such  a  perfect  decomposition. 
Out  of  38  carbonated  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
of  Laach,  in  the  Eifel  district,  and  in  Nassau,  the  water  of  which 
I  have  analysed**  there  is,  however,  not  one  in  which  these 
substances  bear  the  above  proportion  to  each  other.  There  is 
only  one  instance  in  which  the  silica  amounts  to  as  much  as  the 
carbonate  of  soda :  in  the  rest  it  amounts  to  only  -^  or  -^^^  of  the 
latter.  Therefore  none  of  the  felspar  substances  which  yield 
carbonate  of  soda  and  silica  to  the  water  of  these  springs  can  be 

*  See  ante,  p.  161. 

t  Biflchof. — Die  Tulcanischen  Mineralquellen.   Bonn.  1826,  p.  298  et  seq. 

t  Poggendorffs  Annaleu,  xxxv,  331,  et  seq. 

I  Iioo.  cit. 

II  Elnglish  edition,  i,  1. 

H  The  calculation  refers  to  carbonate  of  soda,  because  this  carbonate  occurs 
more  frequently  than  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  water  of  springs. 
**  German  edition,  i,  357  et  seq. 
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converted  into  pure  kaolin^  but  into  a  mixture  of  it  with  quartz. 
As  the  carbonate  of  soda  was  not  estimated  directly  in  the 
analyses  of  the  water  of  these  springs,  more  or  less  of  the  silica 
present  may  be  combined  with  soda;  but  this  alters  the  yiew  of 
the  case  but  little,  since  the  silica  in  most  instances  amounts  to 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

All  these  springs  rise  from  transition  rocks.  Therefore  at  the 
place  where  their  water  becomes  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances,  the  felspar  mass  of  the  rock  must  be  converted  into 
silicate  of  alumina,  mixed  with  more  or  less  free  silica,  so  that  a 
day-slate  free  from  uncombined  silica,  would,  by  the  action  of 
carbonated  water,  eventually  be  converted  into  quartzose  slate, 
or  grauwacke. 

It  is  easy  to  form  a  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
process  of  decomposition,  from  the  fact  that  1000  pounds  of  the 
water  from  one  of  these  springs,  containing  as  a  minimum  only 
1*3  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda,  would  presuppose  the  perfect 
decomposition  of  6*5  pounds  of  soda  felspar.  A  spring  similar  to 
that  previously  described*  which  yields  in  twenty-four  hours, 
11*57  cubic  feet,  or  76,362  pounds  of  water,  would,  therefore, 
indicate  the  decomposition,  during  the  same  period,  of  49*6  pounds 
of  soda  felspar,  consequently  in  a  year,  18,104  pounds,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  that  its  water  contains. 
Then  since  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  waters  of 
some  other  springs  amounts  to  from  34  to  13  times  as  much  as  in 
the  above  instance,  since,  moreover,  the  number  of  these  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Laach  is  almost  inestimable,t 
and  since  these  springs  have  perhaps  been  in  existence  for 
millions  of  years,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  enormous  process 
of  decomposition  must  have  gone  on,  and  still  be  going  on,  in 
the  clay-slate  of  that  district. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  originating  from  the  decomposition  of 
felspar  by  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  are  among  the  most 
soluble  substances  known;  the  carbonate  of  soda  requires  for 
solution  only  six  times  its  weight  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  On  the  contrary,  silica  even  in  its  most  soluble 
form  requires  10,000  times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution.}     If, 

•  English  edition,  i,  229. 

t  Ibid.  217. 

X  This  is  the  largest  quantity  of  silica  found  in  the  water  of  cold  carbonated 
springs  in  Germany,  in  the  Schier  spring  near  Carlsbad,  according  to  Berzelius, 
and  in  the  Stahlquelle  at  Roisdorf,  according  to  my  own  analyses.    Generally, 

the  quantity  of  silica  is  much  less  than  -jjiilZli*  ^^^  ^  sometimes  only  one-fourth 
as  much. 
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therefore,  the  decomposition  of  felspar  by  snch  carbonated  water 
were  ever  so  energetic,  there  would  be  sufficient  water  for  the 
solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  formed.  But  if  the  silica 
separated  meanwhile  amounted  to  more  than  10^^^  of  the  water 
present,  the  excess  could  not  be  dissolved,  but  would  remain  mixed 
with  the  kaolin. 

The  case  is  very  different  when  the  decomposition  of  felspar  is 
effected  by  fresh  water  containing  only  the  minute  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  By  the  action  of  such 
water,  only  very  small  quantities  of  alkaline  carbonates  are 
formed;  consequently  it  is  possible  that  the  silica  separated  at  the 
same  time,  also  small  in  quantity,  may  find  enough  water  for 
solution.  In  such  cases  the  whole  of  this  silica  would  be  removed 
with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  pure  kaolin  would  be  left  Such 
an  action  as  this  does  not,  however,  appear  to  take  place ;  for  the 
purest  of  the  specimens  of  kaolin  analyzed  by  Forchhammer 
contained  an  admixture  of  6  per  cent,  quartz  sand.  This  was 
likewise  found  to  be  the  case  by  Brongniart  and  Malaguti. 

The  beds  of  kaolin  in  granite,  the  principal  situation  in  which 
it  is  found,  are  certainly  not  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
felspar  by  means  of  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid ;  for  neither 
carbonated  springs  nor  exhalations  of  carbonic  acid  are  known  to 
originate  from  granite.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  surface 
water  filtering  through  granite  which,  by  means  of  the  minute 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  it  contains,  has  effected  the  decom- 
position of  the  felspar.  When  the  kaolin  in  granite  contains  an 
admixture  of  quartz,  this  proves  that  even  the  minute  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  this  water  decomposed  a  greater  quantity  of 
alkaline  silicates,  and  separated  more  silica  than  could  be  dissolved 
by  the  water  and  removed. 

It  follows  from  this  consideration  that  in  the  decomposition  of 
felspar  into  kaolin  more  of  the  silica  separated  remains  mixed 
with  the  kaolin  formed,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  water,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
water  is  never  so  small  that  the  whole  of  the  silica  separated  in 
the  decomposition  of  felspar  can  be  removed. 

The  analysis  of  the  fresh  water  of  springs  rising  from  granite 
would  be  of  particular  interest  in  regard  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  silica  and  alkaline  carbonates.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  latter  substances  are  present  in  this  water,  unless  earthy  salts 
that  would  decompose  them  were  dissolved  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
silica  should  amount  to  about  2-3  times  as  much  as  the  alkaline 
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carbonates^*  the  formation  of  pure  kaolin  might  be  supposed  to 
take  place.  If  on  the  contrary  the  quantity  of  silica  is  less  than 
2*3  times  as  much  as  the  alkaline  carbonates,  it  would  follow  that 
a  quartzose  kaolin  was  being  formed. 

By  reference  to  the  above  analyses  of  decomposed  felspar  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  pulverulent  portion  of  III,  which  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  some  kaolin  with  a  large  proportion  of  free  silica, 
this  silica  has  not  been  converted  into  quartz  granules  but  is  in  the 
state  of  a  fine  powder.  The  decomposed  felspars  lY  and  YI  con- 
tain nearly  the  same  quantity  of  alkalies,  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  are  in  about  the  same  stage  of  decomposition  I 
but  the  very  dissimilar  quantities  of  silica  show  that  the  course 
of  the  decomposition  in  the  two  cases  vr«&s  very  difierent.  This 
difference  would  be  easily  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that 
lY  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  richer  in  carbonic 
acid,  than  that  by  which  the  decomposition  of  YI  was  effected, 
and  that  the  decomposition  had  consequently  been  more  energetic, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  silica  separated  had  been  removed, 
in  the  former  case,  than  in  the  latter.  Similar  relations  appear 
to  have  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  Y,  and  that 
of  the  felspars  YII  and  YIII. 

Decomposition  of  felspar  by  carbonates  of  Kme  and  of  iron. — The 
products  of  this  decomposition  occur  in  the  red  porphyry  of 
IlmenaU;  and  were  analyzed  by  G.  Crasso.t 


Portion  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 

...     32*1  per  cent. 

„       insoluble          „ 

M 

...     67*2      „ 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Silica 

2317 

69-00 

72-16 

Alumina 

7-30 

21*74 

18-42 

Protoxide  of  manganese     .... 

017 

0-61 

•  •  • 

Magnesia      ....         .*.• 

0-61 

1*81 

* « • 

Potash          

2-12 

6-31 

4*71 

oovia              ....         •>.•         •••• 

0-21 

0-63 

0*66 

Carbonate  of  lime 

49*46 

t  •  • 

•  «  • 

Peroxide  of  iron      

12-63 

•  •  • 

4-06 

Xji^ltR}   ••••                 -. •••                 ••••                 •••• 

4-43  t 

•  •  •  • 

••• 

10000 

100*00 

100-00 

*  It  is  self-evident  that  this  proportion  would  be  different,  if,  instead  of  car- 
bonate of  suda,  there  was  carbonate  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  carbonates. 

t  Poggeud.  Annal.  xlix,  381. 

X  Consisting  probably  for  tiie  most  part  of  water,  and  perhi^  some  organic 
substance. 
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IX.  Composition  of  the  entire  masa  of  the  decomposed 
crystal. 

X.  Percentage  composition  after  deducting  the  carbonate  of 
lime  and  peroxide  of  iron^  which  cannot  be  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  felspar  to  any  sensible  amount. 

XI.  Percentage  composition  of  the  portion  of  the  crystals  in 
soluble  hydrochloric  acid* 

It  follows  from  these  analyses  that  X  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
residue  of  the  decomposed  felspar  crystab^  this  substance  corre- 
sponds tolerably  well  with  XI  in  composition* 

When  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  upon  the  reddish 
brown  soft  crystals  of  felspar^  which  still  retain  the  crystalline 
form,  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  are  evolved  not  only  from  the 
outer  surfaces^  but  likewise  from  the  interior  of  the  crystals. 
When  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  decomposed^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  oxide  of  iron  dissolved^  there  remains 
a  very  porous  mass^  which^  for  the  most  part,  presents  a  skeleton  of 
the  original  crystal  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  many 
pseudomorphous  crystals  that  I  have  examined.  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  from  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  the  effervescence 
that  the  crystals  were  in  very  different  stages  of  decomposition* 
The  liquid  which  effected  the  decomposition  must,  therefore,  have 
penetrated  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  felspar* 

The  following  facts  will  also  show  that  the  presence  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  f^eroxide  of  iron,  which  latter  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  felspar  as  bicarbonate  of  iron,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  decomposition* 

Bicarbonate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  potash  yield  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  silica  being  liberated.*  It  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  water  containing  bicarbonate  of  lime 
has  effected  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar;  that  half  of  the 
carbonic  acid  had  decomposed  the  alkaline  silicates,  and  that 
the  alkaline  carbonates  thus  formed  were  removed  by  water, 
together  with  the  silica  separated  in  the  decomposition,  while  the 
carbonate  of  lime  was  deposited  in  their  place.  If  the  water  that 
effected  the  decomposition  contained,  besides  bicarbonate  of  limCj 
bicarbonate  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the  alumina  might  have  been 
removed.t  Since,  moreover,  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron, 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  bicarbonate  of  iron  in  the  water, 
would  decompose  alkaline  silicates,  %  forming  persilicate  of  iron, 

*  English  edition,  i,  ]2,  No.  11. 
t  See  ante,  p.  74,  No.  49.  %  See  ante,  p.  71,  No.  48. 
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the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  nlicatea  in  the  fdspar  might 
have  been  effected  at  the  same  time  by  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
of  iron. 

It  may,  therefore^  be  understood  that  water  containing  these 
substances  in  solution  might  entirely  remoye  the  silica,  alkalies, 
and  alumina  of  felspar.  Thus,  since  the  composition  of  X  is  yery 
similar  to  that  of  felspar,  and  since  this  substance  amounts  to  only 
one-third  of  the  original  felspar,  there  haye  been  two-thirds 
remoyed,  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
deposited  in  their  place.  Since,  moreover^  in  X  the  proportion 
of  alkalies  is  less,  and  that  of  alumina  greater,  than  that  in 
unaltered  felspar,  it  would  appear  that  this  residue  was  also  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  and  that  the  alkalies  were  remoyed 
sooner  than  the  alumina.  This  would  also  be  in  accordance  with 
the  aboye  explanation  of  the  decomposition,  which  commences 
with  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  silicates  by  the  carbonic 
acid  liberated  from  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  alkalies  are  remoyed  as  carbonates. 

Hauy,  Freiesleben,  Bonnard,  and  Blum*  describe  felspar,  which 
they  suppose  to  haye  been  conyerted  into  steatite.  VII  and 
VIII  are  the  compositions  of  the  felspars  supposed  by  Blum  to  be 
pseudomorphs  of  this  kind,  and  it  proyes  on  analysis  that  the 
substance  is  kaolin,  and  not  steatite.  This  mistake  is  easily  made, 
on  account  of  the  great  resemblance  of  steatite  and  kaolin  in  some 
instances.  ^ 

Felspar  with  the  form  of  other  minerals, — Besides  the  pseudo- 
morphous  orthoclase  already  described,t  after  analcime  and 
laumontite,  felspar  occurs  with  the  form  of  calc-spar.  Blum  J 
describes  a  specimen  of  this  kind  from  the  Pohler  StoUen,  near 
Eibenstock  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of  large  crystals,  that  are 
rough  and  flesh  colored  at  the  exterior,  and  inside  consist  of 
a  yellowish  white  or  reddish  mass  of  compact  felspar,  in  which 
there  are,  here  and  there,  small  drusy  cavities,  containing  quartz 
crystals.  Moveover,  quartz  layers,  from  a  line  to  two  lines  thick, 
alternate  with  the  compact  felspar.  At  some  places  where  the 
felspar  mass  is  more  earthy,  the  felspar  has  been  removed,  so 
that  narrow  hollow  cavities  have  been  formed.  Blum  is  of 
opinion  that  these  pseudomorphs  have  been  formed  by  incrus- 
tation and   alternate  deposition  towards  the  interior,  of   quartz 

*  German  edition,  ii,  304  et  seq. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  140,  and  147. 

X  Die  Psendomorphosen,  p.  266,  and  2'*'  Nachtrag,  p.  103. 
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and  fekpar,  the  latter  being  almost  always  in  preponderating 
amount.  Within  a  crust  of  from  1  to  2  lines,  the  felspar  occupies 
the  entire  space,  and  has  displaced  the  whole  of  the  calc-spar. 

It  will  be  shown  in  treating  of  limestone,  that  this  pseudo- 
morph  has  a  considerable  geological  importance. 

B. — Glassy  felspar;  Sanidine. 

According  to  my  experiments^  glassy  felspar  from  Drachenfels^ 
lost,  when  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  3*73  per  cent  of 
substance.  Peroxide  of  iron  was  extracted  in  largest  quantity, 
and  besides  it,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia.  A  crystal, 
somewhat  brown  colored  by  oxide  of  iron,  I ;  and  one  tolerably 
colorless,  but  containing  particles  of  magnetic  iron  II,  both 
from  Drachenfels,  were  repeatedly  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  acid  liquid  being  removed  each  time,  filtered,  and  the 
residue  washed. 


Quantity  of  substance  extracted. 

L 

IL 

Digested  for  two  hoars 

»                   n       n 

f»                  n       ff                     ••••                •••• 

„               four 

„              eight,  after  the  powder  had  '\ 
been  eight  hours  in  contact  with  ? 
cold  hydrochloric  acid                  ) 
Digested  for  three  hours 

„                   fcWO          „                      ....                   .... 

2'G6  per  cent 
1-43       „ 
0-62       „ 
0-81        „ 

0-76       „ 

091       „ 
0-56       „ 

...   percent. 
202       „ 
1-69       „ 
0-44       „ 

097       ,, 

0-34       „ 
084       „ 

Total  quantitj  extracted 

7-04                             6-20 

The  2*06  per  cent,  of  substance  consisted  of  1*07  peroxide  of 
iron,  0*09  silica,  0*2  alumina,  with  traces  of  lime^  magnesia,  and 
alkalies.  In  the  subsequent  extracts^  the  amount  of  oxide  of  iron 
decreased  considerably.* 

Occurrence. — In  trachyte,  phonolite,  dolerite,  basalt,  pitch&tone, 
trachytic  lava,  and  in  the  masses  erupted  from  volcanoes. 

*  As  the  residue  was  not  treated  with  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
after  each  digestion,  the  greater  part  of  the  silica  that  was  separated  remained  in 
the  residue ;  so  that  the  entire  quantity  of  felspar  decomposed  was  greater  than  it 
appears  in  the  above  table. 
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Composition* 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Silica           

67-48 

66-1 

68-18 

67-90 

65-62 

Alumina      

18-75 

19-8 

18-33 

19-25 

17-16 

Peroxide  of  iron     

0-60 

•  •• 

0-71 

1-42 

1-67 

Lime 

101 

•  •  • 

0-51 

*•• 

2-44 

Magnesia    

• . 

2-0 

016 

0-64 

trace 

Potash         

811 

6-9 

715 

5-35 

12-67 

Soda            

405 

3-7 

4-66 

4-93 

0-44 

10000 

98-5 

99-70 

99-49 

100-00 

V^«    %]C*          ••••              •••• 

0-332 

0354 

0-324 

0-337 

0-335 

I»  Glassy  felspar  crystals  from  the  trachyte  of  Drachenfek 
Berthier. 

II.  Glassy  felspar  from  Mont  d'Or,     Berthier.* 

III.  Glassy  felspar  from  the  trachytic  conglomerate  at  Lan- 
genberg.     G.  Bischof. 

lY.  Glassy  felspar  from  a  peculiar  rock  at  the  Lesser  Rosenau, 
in  the  Siebengebirge,  in  which  small  white  translucent  crystalsy 
of  glassy  felspar,  are  imbedded  in  small  quantity.  They  did  not 
give  off  water  either  in  the  water-bath  or  when  ignited^  and,  con- 
sequently, were  quite  unaltered.     G.  Bischof. 

V.  Glassy  felspar  from  the  trachytic  conglomerate^^of  Lutter- 
bach,  in  the  Siebengebirge.     Lasch.f 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Silica 

67-42 

67-09 

66-73 

65-84 

65-36 

6500 

Alumina 

15-88 

18-88 

17-56 

17-61 

19-41 

18-64 

Peroxide  of  iron 

2-83 

1-25 

0-81 

0-74 

0-43 

0-83 

Oxide  of  manganese     .... 

• . 

. . 

•  • 

• . 

•  a 

0-13 

Lime 

2-77 

0-35 

1-23 

018 

0-55 

1-23 

Magnesia 

015 

0-03 

1-20 

006 

0-87 

1-03 

Potash 

10-52 

7-58 

8-27 

14-39 

9-32 

9-12 

Soda 

0-43 

4-59 

410 

118 

406 

3-49 

Loss  by  ignition 

. . 

0-24 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

100-00 

10001 

99-90 

100-00 

100-00 

99-47 

\^  •  vc*             •••• 

0-315 

0-337 

0-338 

0-329 

0-362 

0-373 

*  Annales  des  Mines.   2  S^r.  iii  and  vii. 
t  Verhandlungen    des    naturhistorichen    Vereins     der    Rheinlande    und 
Westphalens.   ix,  336. 
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VI.  Glassy  felspar  from  the  trachytic  conglomerate  of  Scharf- 
enberg.     Lasch.''*' 

VII.  Glassy  felspar  crystals  from  the  lava  at  St.  Vico,  between 
Lacco  and  Forio^  in  Ischia.     G.  Bischof. 

VIIL  Glassy   felspar  from   the    rocks    of    the   Epomeo,   in 

Ischia.     Abich.t 

IX.  Large  pure  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  from  the  volcanic 
sand —felspathic  conglomerate — of  Rockeskyll  in  the  Eifel.  Bothcf 

X.  Glassy  felspar  crystals  from  the  decomposed  phonolite  of 
Kostenblatt  in  Bohemia.     Hefflter  and  Joy.§ 

XI.  Very  pure  carefully  selected  crystals  of  glassy  felspar 
from  the  lava  of  Arso  in  Ischia.     Abich.|| 

With  the  exception  of  II,  X,  and  XI,  the  oxygen  quotients 
of  these  minerals  is  so  near  0*333,  that  there  is  every  reason  for 
taking  this  as  the  value  of  the  normal  oxygen  quotient.  In  II 
and  X  the  oxygen  quotient  is  much  greater,  so  that  silica  has 
been  removed  from  these  minerals.  This,  however,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  decomposition  into  kaolin,  and  corresponds  with 
that  so  frequently  presented  by  orthoclase.^ 

In  the  above  analyses  potash  always  predominates  over  soda; 
it  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  this  is  generally  the  case,  and 
that  two  analyses,  not  included  in  the  table,  which  show  a  con- 
trary relation  of  these  bases  are  either  exceptions  or  erroneous. 

Formation. — The  glassy  felspar  crystals  III,  V,  and  VII,  from 
the  trachytic  conglomerate,  are  remarkably  fresh  and  unaltered. 
Their  edges  and  comers  are  quite  sharp,  and  their  numerous  faces 
perfectly  smooth  and  brilliant.**  Now  since  the  trachytic  con- 
glomerate is  very  evidently  stratified,  since  it  presents  in  many 
places  impressions  of  leaves,  and  contains  fossil-wood,  its  sedi- 
mentary origin  cannot  be  questioned.  Then,  if  these  felspar 
crystals  existed  in  the  trachytic  rock  from  which  the  conglomerate 
originated  by  mechanical  and  chemical  disintegration,  they  would, 
like  the  other  ingredients  of  this  rock,  have  been  removed  by  the 
action  of  water  and  like  the  more  or  less  altered  fragments  of 
trachyte,  and  rounded  masses  of  grauwacke,  which  occur  at  some 

*  Verhandlangen  des  natorbistorischen  Vereins  der  RheinUnde  und 
Westpbalena,  ix,  336. 

f  Geolog.  Beobachtungen  neber  die  vulkanischen  ErBcheinungen  und 
Bildangen  in  Unter-und  Mittei-Italien,  1841,  p.  7* 

X  Verhandlungen,  &c.  p.  33G. 

§  Miscell.  Cbem.  researches.   G<jttingen,  1853,  p.  30. 

I  Log.  cit.  p.  44. 

%  See  ante,  p.  176. 

**  y.  Dechen — Verhandlungen,  &c.,  loc  cit.  p.  468. 
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places  in  the  oonglomerate,  would  have  been  altered  and  removed. 
But  their  remarkably  fresh  and  unaltered  condition  is  wholly  in- 
consistent with  such  a  supposition^  so  that  they  must  have  been 
formed  in  the  conglomerate^  and  that  can  have  taken  place  only  in 
the  wet  way. 

If  it  were  assumed  that  the  conglomerate  was  formed  from 
trachyte  that  was  decomposed  on  the  spot,  the  perfect  state  of  the 
felspar  crystals  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  view ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  principal  mass  of  this  rock  could 
undergo  the  considerable  alteration  which  it  presents,  while  the 
crystals  contained  in  it  escaped  this  alteration  altogether.  The 
oxygen  quotients  of  X,  which,  next  to  that  of  XI,  is  the  highest  of 
all  the  specimens  of  glassy  felspar  yet  analyzed,  show  that  crystals 
of  this  mineral,  from  decomposed  rocks,  may  likewise  be  somewhat 
altered,  although  they  still  retain  the  sharpness  of  their  edges  and 
comers,  and  their  transparency.  But  the  normal  oxygen  quotient 
of  the  felspar  crystals  III,  Y,  and  VI,  from  the  conglomerate, 
shows  that  they  are  not  altered  either  chemically  or  mechanically. 

The  occurrence  of  glassy  felspar  crystals  VII  and  VIII,  in 
lava,  is  regarded  by  Plutonists  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  that 
they  were  formed  by  fusion ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  older  lava  that 
these  felspar  crystals  occur,  and  the  inference  that  may  be  drawn 
from  this  fact  has  already  been  pointed  out.*  The  trachytic 
lava  that  flowed  from  Arso  in  the  year  1301,  from  which  the 
felspar  crystals  XI  are  obtained,  is  the  only  known  product  of 
eruption  in  Ischia  within  the  historic  period.f  The  eruption  of 
the  lava  at  St.  Vico,  in  Ischia,  from  which  the  felspar  crystals  VII 
are  obtained,  was  prior  to  this  period.  If  the  glassy  felspar  crystals 
in  the  trachytic  conglomerate  of  the  Siebengebirge  are  formed  in  the 
wet  way  as,  I  believe  I  have  proved  to  be  the  case,  the  same  view 
must  be  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  felspars  VII  and  XI,  for  the 
principal  mass  of  the  lava,  in  which  the  latter  occur,  contains  the 
material  requisite  for  their  formation,  as  well  as  the  conglomerate. 
With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  felspar  crystals  in  the  lava  of 
Arso,  there  is  a  period  of  500  years  ;  but  this  period  comprises  not 
only  their  formation,  but  also  their  partial  decomposition,  for  the 
oxygen  quotient  of  XI  is  the  highest  of  all  the  specimens  of  glassy 
felspar  that  have  yet  been  analyzed,  and  this  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  about  3  per  cent,  of  silica. 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers  to  appreciate 
the  arguments    which   I  have   brought  forward    to  prove    the 

*  See  ante,  p.  95.  t  Abich.  loc.  cit  p.  42. 
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formation  of  glassy  felspar  occurring  in  trachytic  conglomerate  and 
trachytic  lava  in  the  wet  way,  and  to  consider  whether  there  are 
any  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  crystals  of  this  mineral  occur- 
ring in  trachyte  and  trachytic  dykes  have  been  formed  in  any 
other  way. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  alteration  to  which  glassy  felspar 
is  subject,  although  the  great  similarity  of  its  composition  to  that  of 
orthoclase,  would  admit  of  the  inference  that  it  undergoes  altera- 
tions analogous  to  those  of  the  latter  mineral.  However,  glassy 
felspar  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  alteration  of  leucite  and  if  by 
chemical  analysis  this  should  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  there  would 
be  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  formation  in  the  wet  way. 

C. — Rtakolite. 

This  mineral  is  powerfully  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Occurrence. — In  lava  and  other  volcanic  products  at  Vesuvius, 
and  at  the  Lake  of  Laach,  partly  in  crystals  in  the  rocks,  partly  in 
drusy  cavities.  It  was  distinguished  from  glassy  felspar  by  G.  Rose.* 

Compositioru — According  to  G.  Rose : 


Silica 

•  •  ■• 

50*31 

Aluiniua 

•  ••• 

29-44 

Peroxide  of  iron 

.... 

0-28 

Lime 

,  ,  .  , 

107 

Magnettia 

•  •  •  • 

0-23 

Potask 

•  .  •  • 

6-92 

Soda 

•  •  a  • 

10-66 
97-81 

0.  Q. 

•  •  •  • 

0'6S6 

D. — Albite. 

This  mineral  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Occurrence  and  formation. — Sometimes  in  granite ;  generally  in 
diorite  and  dioritic  porphyry,  particularly  in  drusy  cavities  and 
fissures  of  these  two  rocks,  as  well  as  in  hornblende-slate,  granite, 
and  gneiss.  The  remarkable  occurrence  of  albite  crystals  upon 
orthoclase  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Albite  also  occurs  in  small 
cavities  in  syenite,  according  to  Weibycf  Sandberger  states,:^ 
that  it  occurs  in  drusy  cavities  in  the  Tannus  slate.  The  fissures 
everywhere  present  in  these  rocks  are  filled  with  quartz  and  almost 
always  contain  crystals  and  crystalline  masses  of  albite.     It  also 

*  Poggendorff*8  AnnaleD.  xv,  193,  and  xxviii,  143. 

f  Archiv.  fiir  Mineral,  etc.  xxii,  5*28. 

X  JahrbUcher  des  Yereins  fUr  Naturkuude  in  Herzogthum  Nassau,  vi,  4. 
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occurs  in  large  granular  masses  imbedded  in  the  quartzose  slate  of 
Wurzburg  and  Leichtweisehole,  with  imbedded  microscopic 
crystals  of  magnetic  iron  and  micaceous  iron.  A  specimen  of 
Tannus  slate,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Homburg  which  I  pro- 
cured from  V.  Dechen,  likewise  contains,  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  fissure, 
small  crystals  of  felspar,  probably  albite  mixed  with  some  quartz 
and  micaceous  iron«  Scharfi**  also  found  fine  crystals  of  albite 
mixed  wilh  chlorite  quartz  and  felspar  in  a  dyke-like  cavity  in  the 
green  Tannus  slate  at  the  Kouigstein  Burgberg. 

Albite  occurs  in  Sweden,  at  Finbo  and  Brodbo,  near  Fahlun, 
on  quartz  dykes  in  gneiss.  Weibye  t  found  in  the  island  of  Lango, 
Norway^  albite  crystals  which  intersected  calc-spar  in  all  directions. 
It  also  occurs  in  cavities  in  compact  albite.t 

In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals  I  saw  a  specimen  from 
Arendal,  in  which  albite  was  situated  upon  epidote,  was  imbedded 
in  it  in  small  particles,  and  also  filled  up  rents  in  the  latter  mineral 

All  these  facts  show  decisively  that  the  formation  of  albite  has 
taken  place  in  the  wet  way,  and  that  very  recently,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  posterior  to  calc-spar  and  epidote. 

Composition, — The  earlier  analyses,  which  do  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  potash,  are  omitted.  Among  the  more  recent  analyses 
there  are  two  §  which  do  not  indicate  potash  in  the  minerals  they 
represent,  but  albite  of  this  kind  is  rare. 

I.  Pericline,  from  ZobUtz,  in  thei    /^^y^,?y..         ^•^• 
Erzgebirge  I  C-  Gmebn  ||    ....  0-339 

II.  Crystallized  albite  from  green-  t     . ,  .  .  ^ 

lne8  at  Miaek  }  Ab.chU  ....  0-338 

III.  Albite  from  Brevig  in  Norway        Erdmann  **    ....  0-338 

IV.  Pericline  from   the  trachyte  in  -i     .,.,.. 

V.  Crystallized  albite,  with  crystal-) 

lized   felspar,  from  druses  in '    _    , 

the  granite  of  the  Riesenge-f  LohmeyerJt  ....  0-340 

birges,  near  Schreibershau 

*  Jahrbiicher  des  Ver^ins  fur  Naturkunde  in  Herz.  Nassau,  ix,  41. 

+  Loc.  cit.  xxii,  607. 

t  Ibid.  p.  469. 

§  See  ante,  pp.  104,  167»  xiii  and  xviii. 

11  Kastner^s  Archiv.  ii,  92, 

%  Berg  und  Huttenmanniscbe  Zeitung,  i,  No.  19. 

**  Berzelius  Jahresbericht,  xxi,  192. 

ft  Poggend.  Annal.  li,  526. 

1%  Ibid.  Ixi,  390. 
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VI.  Albite  from  the  deep  Fiirstens-') 
toUen^  near  Freiberg  J 

VII.  Albite   from  a  rock  resembling' 
micaceous  schist,  and  contain- 
i^  garnet,  at  Marienbad,  Bo- 
hemia 


VIIL  Albite  crystals  of  great  purity^ 
from  Snarum  in  Norway. 
They  are  snow-white,  very 
translucent,  and  have  a  pearly 
lustre  at  the  surfaces  of  clea- 
vage.  This  mineral  contains 
more  lime  than  any  other  spe- 
cimen of  albite 


Aoaylsed  by 
Kersten* 


Rersten  f 


UL  Albite  from  phonolite  rock  at") 
in  LaugaQall,  Iceland  ) 

X.  Snow-white,  fine  grained  albite^l 
from  St  Gotthard  ) 

XI.  Mineral  resembling  albite,  from  ] 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  snow-  [ 
white,  translucent  at  the  edges^  [ 
and  has  the  hardness  of  albite  J 

XII.  Mineral  resembling  albite,  fTom"" 
Pisoje,  near  Popayan,  in  Co- 
lumbia. Its  general  appear- 
ance is  like  that  of  albite.  The 
crystals  are  snow-white,  trans^  \ 
lucent,  and  lustrous  at  the 
surfaces  of  cleavage,  but  not 
sufficiently  even  to  admit  of 
the  re-entering  angles  being 
measured 


Damour§ 


Brooks  II 


O.Q. 
0-331 


0-327 


)  Scheidthauerj:      0*364 


0-364 


0-346 


Redtenbacherf    0*358 


Francis** 


0-575 


•   Toum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xxxvii,  172. 

f  Jahrbuch  fUr  Mineral.  &c.  1845,  p.  648. 

X  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixi,  393. 

^  Ball,  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.   8er.  2.  vii,  83. 

Jl  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixi,  392.— See  ante,  p.  167»  No.  x. 

If  Ibid,  lu,  408. 

••  Ibid«  p.,*471. — See  p.  199,  oligoclase,  xxxiv. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Analysed  by  O.  Q. 


j  Brush*  ....  0-372 


XIII.  Granular  white  albite  from  Lan- 

caster in  Pennsylvania 

XIV.  A  similar  mineral  from  Union-|  aqqi 

ville,  Chester,  Pennsylvania    J   ^^^^^  '  "'^^^ 

XV.  A  similar  mineral  from  West-i  ^     ^      ,^      ,  ^^  ^  «^, 
Chester  }  Boy€  and  Booth  J  0-361 

XVI.  The     same     from    Wilmington,^ 

Pennsylvania;  very  liable  tof  Boy6  and  Booth  t  0*388 
disintegration  '^ 

XVII.  Albite  from  Canada;  the  peris-)   p.. 
terite  of  Thomson  ) 


....  0-378 


The  oxygen  quotients  of  the  specimens  of  albite,  from  I  to  VII 
inclusive,  approximate  so  closely  to  0*333,  that  this  may  be  taken 
as  the  normal  value.  The  oxygen  quotients  of  the  other  specimens, 
however,  exceed  this  value,  and  this  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  removal  of  some  silica.  Hence  it  would  follow  that  this  kind  of 
gradual  decomposition  is  common  to  all  of  them,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  are  in  a  state  of  transition  into  kaolin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  specimen  VIII,  although  presenting 
all  the  exterior  indications  of  perfect  integrity,  is  somewhat 
decomposed.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  transparent  albite  that  is 
perfectly  unaltered,  while  that  which  is  only  translucent  is  already 
in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition.  In  future  analyses  of 
albite,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  external 
characters,  so  that  by  comparison  with  the  results  of  analyses,  the 
value  of  this  conjecture  may  be  determined. 

The  high  oxygen  quotient  of  XII  indicates  a  far  advanced 
decomposition  or  conversion  into  kaolin,  and  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  external  characters,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  the 
contrary.  Perhaps  the  mineral  is  a  slightly  altered  labrador. 
The  large  percentage  of  lime,  and  the  general  composition  of  the 
mineral  would  favour  this  view. 

The  high  oxygen  quotients  of  the  specimens  XIII  to  XVII 
inclusive,  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  the  albite 
XIII  and  XIV  were  harder  than  the  quartz;  for  at  the  commence- 
ment of  conversion  into  kaolin  the  hardness  must  decrease. 
This  point  requires  further  examination. 

*  Silliman*8  Joum.  8er.  2,  viii,  300. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philoe.  Soc.  ii,  100. 

§  PhiL  Mag.   8er.  4,  i,  322. 
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Percentage  compoiition  of  normal  and  altered  dlbite  selected  firom 

the  above. 


VIL 

IV. 

I. 

VIIL 

XVI. 

XIL 

•Miica             ....             .M. 

68-70 

68-23 

67-94 

6611 

65-46 

56-72 

Alamina 

1702 

18-30 

18-93 

]8-96 

20-74 

26-52 

Peroxide  of  iron 

0-72 

101 

0-48 

0-34 

0-54 

0-70 

Lime 

0-24 

1*26 

0-15 

3-72 

0-71 

9-88 

Magnenft 

•  •• 

0-51 

•  a  ■• 

0-16 

0-74 

•  •  •  • 

Soda 

11  01 

7-99 

9-99 

9-24 

9-98 

6-19 

Potaph 

1-8 

2-53 

2-41 

0-57 

1-80 

0-80 

Lon  by  ignition 

••■• 

•  ••• 

0-36 

•  •  • 

•  ••  • 

•  ••• 

99-77 

99-83 

100-26 

9910 

99-97 

100-31 

O.  Q. 

0-327 

0-335 

0-339 

0-364 

0-888 

0-575 

Conversion  into  kaolin. — The  great  tendency  of  albite  to  be 
converted  into  kaolin  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  prepon- 
derance of  soda  in  its  composition,  as  is  evident  from  the  above 
analyse&  The  total  conversion  into  kaolin  is  presented,  among  other 
places,  in  the  Erzgebirge  in  a  rock  resembling  greenstone,*  and  in 
a  moor  near  Marienbad^  where  masses  of  albite  are  converted  into 
a  substance  resembling  kaolin,  probably  by  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  exhalations,  while,  at  the  same  place,  orthodase  is  not  the 
least  altered. 

Wemerite  appears  to  be  convertible  into  albite,  t  but  perhaps 
this  albite  is  only  a  product  of  infiltration. 

Morlot^  speaks  of  pseudomorphous  orthoclase  with  the  form 
of  albite. 

E. — Oligoclase.    Soda-spodumene. 

Schmid  found  that  this  felspar  does  not  altogether  resist  the 
action  of  acids,  for  when  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  some 
weeks  at  a  temperature  of  about  144°  F.,  5*16  per  cent,  of 
substance  was  extracted. 

Occurrence.— la  granite,  gneiss,  augitic  porphyry,  trachyte, 
hornblende  rock,  &c«  The  specimens  referred  to  below,  are  from 
several  other  rocks. 

Compoeition. — I  have  given  all  the  analyses  that  have  been 
made,  except  one  in  which  the  alkalies  were  not  estimated 
separately.  The  soda  always  predominates  over  potash ;  but  the 
latter  base  is  rarely  absent,  perhaps  never. 

*  Naumann. — Erl&aterungen,  ii,  219  et  seq. 

t  See  Chi^ter  zxix. 

t  Jahrbuch  fQr  Mineral,  etc  1847,  p.  845. — A  more  detailed  acoount  of 
this  peeadomorph  is  desirable,  as  sach  an  alteration,  if  proved,  would  be  verjr 
interesting.  O  2 
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Analysed  by 


O.Q. 


>   Plattnert       ....  0-405 


>  ChodnewJ      ....  0*407 


L  Greenish-white  oligoclase,  from\ 

the  kersantite,  micaceous  dio-J*  Delesse*         ....  0*405 
rite  of  Visembach  in  thfe  Vosges  j 

IT.  Yellowish-grey  or  yellowish-' 
white  to  pea-green  oligoclase, 
(Breithaupt)  from  Hammond, 
New  York;  associated  with 
augite,  graphite,  and  calcspar ; 
situated  upon  the  two  former 
minerals,  and  covered  by  the 
latter 

in.  Reddish  oligoclase  from  the  tan-^ 
talite  quarry  in  the  granite  at 
Kimito,  in  Finland.  This 
mineral  differs  from  most 
varieties  of  oligoclase  by  the 
total  absence  of  magnesia ;  it 
does  not  contain  any  oxide  of 
iron,  which,  from  its  red  colour, 
is  remarkable 

IV.  Greenish-white  oligoclase^  from  J 

the  dark   green    porphyry   at>   Deles8e§ 
Quenast  in  Belgium  ) 

V.  Oligoclase     from     the     masses] 

ejected    from    the    Peak    of>    Deville|| 
Teneriffe  ) 

VI.  Yellowish-white  oligoclase,  from  \ 

a  granite  boulder  in  Schleswig  >   Wolff  fl^ 
Holstein  ) 

VIL  Greenish-white  to  leek-green 
oligoclase,  from  coarse  grained 
granite  forming  a  dyke  in 
serpentine  at  Schaitansk,  in 
the  Ural 


....  0-412 


....  0-415 


....  0-416 


Bodemann**  ....  0-418 


•  Annal.  dcs  Mines.   Sdr.  4,  xix,  165. 

t  Poijjjend.  Annal.  Ixvii,  419. 

t  Ibid.  Ixi,  390. 

^  Annal.  dee  Minos.   Sdr.  4,  xviii,  103. 

Jl  Etudes  g^ologi(iues  sur  les  Isles  de  TenerifFe  ct  de  Fogo.    Paris,  1848. 

^  Joarn,  fiir  prakt.  Chemie.  xxxiv,  234. 

**  Poggend.  Annalen.  Iv,  110. 
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Analyzed  by  O,  Q. 

Vni.  Snow-white,  yeltowish,  or  green- "j 

ish  oligoclase,  from  the  granite  r  Kammelsberg*     0*425 

of  Warmbninn,  in  Silesia         J 

IX.  CrystalUzed      oligoclase      from)    „^^^^,  ..  .„^ 

Arendal  i    Hagenf  ....  0-428 

X.  Oliccoclasefrom the Yolcanic rocks)    _  , 

in  Teneriffe  i    ^^^^i  -  ^'^^^ 

XL  Greenish    oligoclase     from    the) 

gneiss  of  the  deep  Fiirstens-j    Kersten}        ....  0*430 
tollen,  near  Freiberg  ) 

XIL  Olis^oclase  from  glassy  lava  at  the )    ^^    .„  .  .^^ 

Peak  of  Teneriffe  I    ^'^^'^  -  ^'^^ 

XIII.  Oligoclase  from  the  trachyte  of  >    -^    .„   ..  ^  .«^ 

the  gorge  of  Fuente  Agria       1    ^^"'^^ "'  "  "^"^^^ 

XIV.  Ol^odase   from  the  granite  of  j    j^^^^^^  ^.^33 

XV.  Pale     yellowish-green    massive) 

oligoclase  from  a  granite  dyke  r  Berzelius  ••    ....  0*436 
near  Danviks-Zoll,  Sweden      ) 

XVI.  Blueish-green  or  yellowish  oligo-  \ 

clase  from  hornblende  rock  on  (    _  />  ^o/» 

the  summit  of  the  Hamelika,  [  Kerstentt      ....  0-436 

near  Marienbad,  Bohemia         j 

XVIL  White  and  green  oligoclase  from  i    x.  ,^^^^ . .  r...^y 

the  protogyn  of  the  Alps  S    ^elesse  JJ       ....  U  447 

XVin.  Calcareous    oligoclase,     hafne-  \ 

Qordite,  from  cavities  in  the  [   Forchhammer  H  0*444 
lava  of  Hafnefjord,  Iceland       ) 

XIX  Leek-green  oligoclase,  from  Bo-I    ^^^^^  ^.^^ 

den,  in  the  Erzgebirge  J 

XX  Oligoclase  from  ArriegeinFrance     Laurentfl      ....  0*449 

*  Poggendoi-ff's  Annalen.  Ivi,  G17. 

t  Ibid,  xliv,  329. 

X  Comptes  rendus,  xix,  46. 

§  Journ.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.   xxxvii,  173. 

4  Etudes,  etc. 
Rammelsberg,  Supplement  5,  178* 
••  Jahresbericht,  iv,  147. 
tt  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral,  etc.  1845,  ri63. 
tt  Annal.  de  Chimie.  et  de  Phys.  S^r.  3,  xxv,  14. 
§§  Journ.  filr  prakt.  Chemie.  xxx,  389. 

Mlbid.  zUii,  214. 
Ann&l.  de  Chim.  et  de  PhyB.  lix,^10U 
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Analyzed  by 


Franda* 

Bosalesf 
Berzeliusj: 


O.  Q. 
0-451 

0-453 
0-464 

0-470 


XXI.  Oligoclase  crystals  firom  the  au- 
gitic  porphyry  of  Ajatskaja,  in 
the  Ural 

XXII.  Oligoclase  crystals  from  Arendal 

XXIII.  Oligoclase  from  Ytterby 

XXIV.  Calcareous  oligoclase  from  Sala,  ->   gyanberg  § 

near  Mellandamsbacken  5  ^ 

XXV.  White  and  red  oligoclase,  avant-^ 
urine,  from  the  gneiss  dykes 
near  Foedesstrand,  Norway. 
The  remarkable  play  of  colour 
in  this  mineral  is  probably 
owing  to  the  presence  of  im- 
bedded crystals  of  specular 
iron.  However,  the  oxide  of 
iron  extracted  by  hydrochloric 
acid  amounted  to  only  -J*  or 
•j-  per  cent.  It  would  appear 
that  the  oligoclase  and  specular 
iron  were  formed  together. 
Besides  the  crystals  at  the  ex- 
terior, there  were  in  the  in-\ 
terior  several  irregular  shaped 
masses  of  the  same  substance 
as  the  crystals.  The  remark- 
able shapes  of  these  masses 
would  appear  to  indicate,  that 
they  resulted  either  from  dis- 
turbed crystallization,  or  from 
the  partial  destruction  of  crys- 
tals. The  length  of  the  longest 
crystals  were  0*308  line ;  some 
were  only  0-12  line.  The 
thickness  of  the  reddish  crys- 
tals was  0-00035  and  0-00017, 
that  of  the  yellow  crystals  only 
about  0-0000 1  line 

*  Poggend.  Anna!.  Mi,  470. 
t  Ibid.  Iv,  470. 

t  Berzelius'B  Jahreebericht,  xix,  302. 
§  Ibid.  248. 

il  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixiv,  163. 

f  This  hi^h  oxygen  quotient  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  sabatanoe 
analysed,  contained  particles  that  had  been  converted  into  kaolin. 


Th.  Scheerer  Q  0-470  1 
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Analyzed  by  O.  Q. 

XXVI.  Milk-white  oligoclase  crystals ) 

from  the  diabase  of  Chalanges  [   Lory  •  ....  0*4  83 

near  Allemont  ) 

XXVII.  Oligoclase  from  a  similar  rock*)   ^        .  ^  .^^ 

at  Bourg  d'Oisans  j  ^<"T^+  "  <^'*«^ 

XX V ill.  Beddish  oligoclase  from   red')  ^  ,  ^  .^^ 

antique  porphyry  >  ^^^"^^         ""  °'*^' 

XXIX.  Andesine^    from    the    dioritic' 
porphyry — andesite— ofMar- 
mato.     It    approximates    in 
point  of  fusibility  to  oligo- 
clase 


Abich§  ....  0-500 


0-529 


XXX.  The  same  mineral  ....     Kammelsberg  ||    0*504 

XX  XT.  Milk-white  oligoclase  from 

the  syenite  of  Ballon  de  \   Delessef         ....  0*502 
Servance,  Vosges 

XXXII.  Coral-red  oligoclase  from  the 

syenite  of  Coravillers,  Vos-  [   DelesseH         ....  0-505 
gee 

XXXni.  Oligoclase,  in  greyish-green  ^ 

granules,  from  the  variolite  f    T^  i        jh. 
of    the   Durance;     Mont  j    ^^^lesse** 

Genfevre  near  Brian9on       y 

XXXIV.  Felspar  from  the  porphyry,  n 

granito  amandola,   of  the  f    n  i  i 

Esterrel,  near  Fr^jus,   in  >   Kammebberg  ft  0-544 

the  south  of  France  ) 

Kammelsberg  remarks  that  this  felspar  as  well  as  andesine, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  1  atom  oligoclase  with  2  atoms 
of  labrador,  and  he  points  out  the  close  resemblance  between  these 
minerals  and  the  albite  felspar  from  Pisoje4t 

*  Bullet,  g^ol.  de  France.  8^r.  2,  vii,  642. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  Pliys.  S^r.  3,  xxx,  81. 

§  Poggend.  Annal.  li,  523. 

11  Supplement  4,  p.  47. 

\  Elxtract  des  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  d'Emulation  du  Doube. 
**  Annal.  des  Mines.  S^r.  4,  xvii,  119. 
+t  Loc.  cit. 
it  See  ante— ftlbite,  p.  193,  No.  xii. 
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Analyzed  by  O.    Q. 


'    Varentrapp*  ....  0'534 


Delessef         ....  0-482 


XXXV.  Snow-white     felspar     asso- 

ciated    with    hornblende* 

from  a  coarse  grained  rock 

of  which  it  constitutes  the 

principal  portion 
This  felspar,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  labrador^ 
resembles  in   regard   to  composition  and  oxygen   qXiotient,  the 
minerals    XXXIII    and    XXXIV.      This    cannot  be  decided 
mineralogically,  because  it  does  not  occur  in  crystals. 

XXXVI.  Greenishfelsparcrystalsfrom  ■" 

the  porphyry   of  Chagey^ 
Haute  Saone 

Delesse  regards  this  mineral  as  andesine;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
oligodase  somewhat  decomposed,  especially  since  it  contains  2*28 
per  cent,  water,  and  carbonate  of  lime  besides.  These  crystals 
become  brick  red  at  first,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  are  then  converted  into  kaolin. 

Delesse  regards  both  the  felspars,  XXXI  and  XXXII  as 
identical  with  andesine.  G.  Boset  objects  to  this  that  the 
individuality  of  this  mineral,  that  has  been  analyzed  only  once,  is 
by  no  means  proved ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  these  specimens 
are  oligoclase,  somewhat  decomposed.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
percentage  of  water.  Delesse  himself  remarks  that  these  felspars 
are  rarely  unaltered,  but  are  generally  milk-white  or  coral  red, 
and  sometimes  pass  into  kaolin.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  adopt 
Rose's  opinion,  with  the  further  opinion  that  andesine  is  merely  a 
somewhat  decomposed  oligoclase.  In  fact  the  oxygen  quotients 
of  XXXI  and  XXXII  agree  almost  completely  with  those  of 
XXIX  and  XXX,  and  the  analytical  results  show  the  same 
correspondence.  With  regard  to  XXXIV  it  might  be  con- 
jectured that  it  is  likewise  oligoclase,  but  that  it  is  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition  than  any  of  the  other  specimens, 
although  this  would  not  be  very  consistent  with  its  occurrence  in 
fine  large  crystals. 

The  mean  value  of  the  oxygen  quotients  of  the  specimens  of 
oligoclase,  VIII  to  XXII  inclusive,  which  differ  but  little  from 
each  other,  is  0*438.  This  is  so  near  0*444,  that  of  the  formula 
assigned  to  oligoclase,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  value. 

•  Poggend.  Annal.  Hi,  473. 
1-  Loc.  cit. 

X  Zeitsclirifi  der  deutschen  geolog.  Gesellschaft,  i,  3G9 — German  edition,  ii, 
919  et  8*>q 
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The  oxygen  quotients  of  the  minerals  I  to  VII  inclusive  are 
lower,  and  those  of  the  minerals  XXIII  to  XXXV  inclusive,  are 
higher  than  this ;  in  the  latter,  considerably  so.  The  decomposition 
by  loss  of  silica,  and  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  kaolin 
appears,  therefore,  to  predominate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  the  lime  which  is  present  in  all  specimens  of  oligo- 
clase,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  8 '22  per  cent.,  is  the  condition 
which  determines  the  reduction  of  the  oxygen  quotient,  inasmuch 
as  the  silicate  of  lime  is  specially  liable  to  decomposition.  But  if 
carbonic  acid  is  the  decomposing  agent,  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
bases,  and  consequently  a  reduction  of  the  oxygen  quotient.  It 
is  actually  the  case,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  lime — 1*10 
to  4*12  per  cent. — is  met  with  in  those  kinds  of  oligoclase 
which  have  a  low  oxygen  quotient,  and  the  larger  quantities 
— 2'81  to  8'74  per  cent — in  those  which  have  high  oxygen 
quotients.  Water  has  never  been  found  in  any  oligoclase  that 
has  a  normal  oxygen  quotient,  but,  on  the  contrary,  among  the 
specimens  with  low  oxygen  quotients,  I,  II,  and  III,  contain 
water,  while  among  those  with  high  oxygen  quotients,  XXVI, 
XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  and  XXXIV,  likewise  contain 
water.  The  quantity  of  water  varies  from  0*6  to  2*3  per  cent.* 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  andesine  specimens,  with  the 
exception  of  XXXIV  are  not  hydrated,  and  this  is  certainly 
opposed  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  decomposed  oligoclase. 

Percentage  composition  of  normal  and  altered  oligoclase  selected  from 

the  previous  analyses. 


I. 

XIII. 

XVIII. 

XXV. 

• 

xxx. 

xxxiv. 

SilicA      ....         .... 

63-88 

61-55 

61-22 

61-30 

60-26 

58-32 

Alumina 

22-27 

2203 

23-32 

23-77 

25-01 

26-52 

Peroxide  of  iron 

051 

•  •  ■  • 

2-40 

0-36 

trace 

•  ••• 

Lime 

3-45 

2-81 

8-82 

4-78 

6-87 

8-18 

Magnesia            

■  •  •  a 

0-47 

0-36 

.... 

0-14 

Oil 

OOQA            ••••               •••■               «••• 

6-66 

7-74 

2-56 

8-50 

7-74 

5-27 

Potash    

1-21 

3-44 

trace 

1-29 

0-84 

2-36 

Loss  by  ignition 

0-70 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

0-60 

98-68 

98-04 

98-68 

10000 

100-86 

101-36 

O.  Q. 

0-405 

0-432 

0-444 

0-470 

0-504 

0-544 

Formation. — The  evidence  of  the  formation  of  oligoclase  in  the 
wet  way  is  not  so  decisive  as  in  the  case  of  felspars  already  treated 

*  The  oligoclase  from  the  euphotide  of  Lavaldens,  Depart.  Is^re,  contains, 
aocording  to  Delesse,  2*3  per  cent. 
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of  especially  since  this  mineral,  so  far  as  is  known,  does  not  occur  in 
drusy  cavities.  However,  the  occurrence  of  the  oligodase  XYII 
in  veins  of  gneiss,  and  .the  presence  of  the  small  crystals  of  specular 
iron  imbedded  in  it,  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  plutonic  origin. 

Conversion  of  oUgoclase  into  kaolin. — The  specimens  XX  to 
XXXV  inclusive,  whose  oxygen  quotients  are  above  the  normal 
value,  present  a  more  or  less  advanced  conversion  into  kaolin,  and 
the  total  conversion  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

F.  Spodumene,  triphane. 

This  mineral  is  not  much  acted  upon  by  acids,  either  before  or 
after  ignition. 

Occurrence. — In  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  gneiss,  at  the 
Island  of  Uto,  and  in  the  granite  of  several  places  in  the  Tyrol, 
Scotland,  North  America. 

Composition. — The  analyses  by  Vauquelin  and  Vogel,  which 
were  made  prior  to  the  discovery  of  lidiium  in  spodumene,  can 
have  no  value. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

•••• 

66-40 

63-29 

65*30 

65-25 

66-03 

Alumina     

•  ■•■ 

25-30 

28-78 

25-34 

27-56 

26-45 

Peroxide  of  iron     .... 

•••• 

1-45 

0-79 

2*83 

Oxide  of  manganese 

•••• 

•  ••• 

0-20 

•  ••• 

Lithia         ....         .... 

•••• 

7-98 

5-07 

6*09 

Soda 

«••• 

0-67 

0-43 

0*51 

Potash        

•••• 

0-20 

0-13 

0*16 

Loss  by  ignition    .... 

•  •  ■  • 

••«• 

0-45 

0-78 

•  t«* 

102*45 

99-47 

100-23 

o.a 

•■•• 

••  •  • 

0*488 

0*506 

0*447 

VL 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

Silica      ....         ....         .... 

65*02 

65-02 

65-53 

62-89 

62*76 

65-27 

Alumina.... 

26*84 

29-14 

29-04 

28*42 

29-33 

27-47 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0-86 

trace 

1-42 

•  ••• 

•  •■■ 

•••• 

Lime      ....         .... 

•  •  •  • 

0*50 

0-97 

1-04 

0*63 

0-30 

Magnesia           

•  ••  • 

0*14 

007 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

0-10 

Lithia     

3*84 

5*47 

4-49 

5-67 

6*48 

2-90 

ooua       ....         ....         .... 

2*68 

0*46 

0*07 

2-51 

1*76 

0-44 

Potash    

•  ••• 

014 

0-07 

•  ••• 

«••• 

4-54 

99*24 

100-87 

101-66 

100*53 

100-96 

10102 

\^»  %iC*  ••••            •••« 

0-459 

0-502 

0*490 

0-530 

0*459 

0-455 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIITIIS  OF  SFODUHBNE.  20S 

Aiialyiedl)7 
I.  Spodumene  from  IJto  Arfwedson.* 

IL  The  same  mineral  Stromeyer.f 

IIL  The  same  mineral  containimr  6*76  per  1    ^k  i.  x 

As  potash  and  soda  escaped  the  notice  of  these  three  chemists, 
the  quantity  of  lithia  given  by  them  has  been  corrected  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  YII. 

IV.  Spodumene    from    Sterlimr,   Massa-l    _. 

^UBCttS  /    H^g^-^S 

y.  Spodumene    from    Sterzinff,   in   the  1    ^t 

Tyrol  /  H'*^"-^ 

VL  Spodumene  from  Uto,  corrected  by'^ 

Rammelsberg  in  accordance  with/*    Hagen.§ 
VIL  ) 

VIL  Spodumene  from  Uto  1 

VHL  Spodumene  from  the  Tyrol  /  Rammelsberg.  || 

IX*  Spodumene  from  Norwich 
X.  Spodumene  from  Sterling  Brush.^ 

The  alkalies  were  not  estimated  directly  in  any  of  these 
analyses  except  YII,  YUIy  and  IX* 

XL  Spodumene  from  Sterling  Rammelsberg.** 

Each  of  the  three  analyses  by  Rammelsberg  is  the  mean  of  three. 

Since  the  alkalies  were  estimated  directly  only  in  YII^  YIII, 
and  IX,  the  normal  oxygen  quotient  can  be  estimated  only  frt)m 
them.  According  to  YII  and  YIII,  it  is  very  nearly  O'S,  and 
this  corresponds  tolerably  well  with  the  oxygen  quotient  in  II. 
This  analysis  has  indeed  been  corrected  subsequently,  but  Strom- 
eyer  estimated  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alkaline  sulphates 
obtained,  so  that  the  quantity  of  the  alkalies  was  found  directly. 
It  should  not  be  oyerlooked  that  the  somewhat  considerable  loss  by 
ignition  in  II,  would  indicate  that  alteration  had  already  com- 
menced. Arfwedson  calculated  the  quantity  of  alkali  from  that 
of  the  sulphate  obtidned  upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  pure 
sulphate  of  lithia,  and  thus  obtained  an  inaccurate  result  Since, 
moreoyer,  his  analysis  indicates  a  much  greater  amount  of  alkali 
than  any  others,  and  since  there  is  considerable  surplus,  there  can  be 

*  8chweigger*8  Joam.  zzii,  107. 

t  Untenachnof  en  Uber  die  Mischmigeii  der  Mineralkorper,  i,  426. 
t  Amud.  dee  Mines.  S4r,  3,  380. 
S  Poggend.  Annal.  zlviii,  369. 
j|  Handworterbach,  etc.    Supplement  6,  p.  227. 
II  Locdt. 
**  Loe»  dt. 
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little  doubt  that  the  oxygen  quotient  is  too  high.*  Consequently 
the  oxygen  quotients  of  I,  VI,  XI,  and  probably  also  that  of  III, 
are  below,  while  those  of  IX  and  X  are  above  the  normal  yalue. 
Hence  it  follows  that  these  former  minerals  have  lost  some  of 
their  silica,  and  that  the  latter  are  being  converted  into  kaolin. 
•  Spodumene  with  tJieform  ofaugite, — Blum  t  describes  crystalline 
masses  with  laminated  texture  and  the  form  of  augite,  but  without 
stating  their  source. 

G. — Petalite. 

This  mineral  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  either  before  or  after 
ignition,  but  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  acid. 

Occurrence. — In  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  gneiss  of  Uto, 
of  the  tin-'Ore  mine  of  Nya-Kopparberget,  and  at  Sala  in  Sweden ; 
in  the  granular  limestone  of  Bolton  and  Littleton  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  boulders  at  lake  Ontario  in  North  America. 

Composition, 


I. 

TI. 

m. 

IV. 

Silica 

••••                          ••■•                          •••« 

79-12 

7912 

74-17 

7417 

Alumina 

•t«B                                                            ••«•                                                           ■••• 

17*23 

17-23 

17-41 

17*41 

Lithia    .... 

••••                                                           ••••                                                          t«*« 

6-76 

3-11 

1    6-16 

2-78 

Soda 

••••                                                            «•••                                                           •••■ 

•  •  • 

2-65 

2-38 

Lime 

•  •  •  •                                                   •  •  a 

■                                                    •••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0-39 

0-32 

Loss  bjr  ignition 

•■•*                                                    ••••                                                   •••• 

1 

•  •  • 

••• 

2-17 

2-17 

10211 

102-11 

99-23 

99-23 

W»       Vj»                                        ••••                                                   •«•! 

0-272 

0-253 

0-287 

0-266 

V. 

VL 

VII, 

VIII. 

Silica 

Alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron    .... 

Lithia     .... 

DOQa        ....                «,.,                .«M                •••• 

77-81 

17-20 

••• 

2-69 

2-30 

77-07 
18-00 

•  t . 

2-66 

2-27 

77-79 
18-58 

••  • 

3-30 

1-19 

78-01 
18-86 

0*61 
2*76 

v/"  yif)0           ...t              «••• 

100-00 
0-250 

100-00 
0-261 

100-86 
0-267 

100-24 
0-259 

*  Arfwedson  remarks  that  he  is  unable  to  account  for  the  surplus  obtained 
not  only  in  the  analysis  of  spoduroeue,  but  also  in  that  of  petalite.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  estimated  the  sulphuric  acid  in  sulphate  of  lithia  too  low. 

t  Lehrbuch  der  Oryktognosie.  Ed.  3,  p.  285. 
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Azublyzed-by 
I.  UncrystalHzed    petalite    from     Uto  \ 

Lithia  was  first  discovered  in  this  >    Arfwedson.* 

mineral  ) 

11.  The  same  analysis,   calculated  upon^ 

the    assumption    that   the   mineral  f 

contained  both  soda  and  lithia  in  i 

the  same  proportions  as  V  and  VI  y 

IIL  Petalite  C.  G.  Gmelin.t 

lY.  The  same  calculated  as  II. 

V.  &  VL  Petalite  Hagen-J 

VII.  Pale  reddish  petalite  from  Uto  mean  1    ^  ,  ,        . 

P  ,  I  >   Rammelsberg.§ 

01  two  analyses  J  ®  ' 

VIIL  Castor,  a  mineral  described  by  Brei- 

thaupt  as   occurring  in  the  druses  f    pi«f*«e«  i 

of  granite  in  Elba,  mean  of  three 

analyses 

According  to  G.  Rose,  castor  agrees  with  petalite  in  cleavage, 
and  differs  from  it  only  in  external  appearance,  and  somewhat 
lower  specific  gravity. 

Petalite  is  one  of  those  minerals  that  contain  the  largest 
amount  of  silica.  The  oxygen  quotients  of  I  and  III  are 
evidently  too  high,  because  in  these  analyses  the  lithia  was  not 
separated  from  soda.^^  The  oxygen  quotients  of  II  and  III,  are, 
therefore,  nearer  the  true  value,  and  likewise  agree  tolerably  well 
with  the  rest.  There  would  be  little  error  in  taking  0*25  as  the 
normal  value  of  the  oxygen  quotient.  The  considerable  loss  by 
ignition  in  III  and  IV  admits  of  the  supposition  that  alteration  had 
commenced.  This  likewise  agrees  with  the  higher  oxygen  quotient 
and  the  fact  that  Gmelin  found  77*5  per  cent,  silica,  in  another 
specimen  of  petalite  that  would  consequently  appear  to  be  unaltered 
or  less  altered  than  III  or  IV. 

The  specimen  of  petalite  VII,  has  certainly  as  high  an  oxygen 
quotient  as  IV,  although  like  the  other  specimens  it  is  anhydrous. 
If  0*25  is  the  normal  value  of  the  oxygen  quotient  it  may  be  inferred 
that  IV,  VI  and  VII,  have  already  lost  some  silica,  and  that  their 
conversion  into  kaolin  has  already  commenced.  The  oxygen 
quotient  of  the  castor  is  very  near  to  the  normal  value,  but  the 
deficiency  of  soda  is  not  replaced  by  lithia  which  does  not  amount 

•  Schweif^er's  Joum.  xxii,  93. 

t  Gilbert's  Annal.  Ixii,  3U9. 

t  Poggend.  Annal.  xlviii,  SGI. 

$  Ibid.  Ixxxv,  552. 

i  Ibid.  Iziz,  436  and  443;  Ixx,  162;  Ixxxv,  544. 

f  Compare  note,  p.  204. 
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to  more  than  in  the  other  specimens  of  petalite ;  on  the  oontrarj 
it  contiuns  the  largest  quantity  of  alumina. 

L — ^Labradob. 

This  mineral  is  either  wholly  or  partially  decomposed  by  acids 
both  before  and  after  ignition ;  sometimes  the  silica  is  separated 
as  powder,  and  sometimes  as  a  gelatinous  mass.  The  more  the 
mineral  is  altered  the  more  readily  is  it  decomposed  by  acids. 

Occurrence. — Labrador  appears  to  be  the  felspathic  ingredient 
of  most  augitic  rocks — basalt,  dolerite,  melaphyr,  hyperite,  green- 
stone, diabase,  euphotide,  amygdaloid  porphyry,  diorite,  trachytic 
dolerite,  etc.,  and  of  augitic  lava.  It  likewise  occurs  in  some 
hornblende  rocks. 

Composition. — The  essential  constituents  of  labrador  are  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  soda ;  perhaps  also  potash,  as  its  presence  is 
almost  always  indicated  in  the  more  recent  analyses.  Iron  is 
rarely  absent;  manganese  and  magnesia  are  less  frequent.  The 
following  analyses  of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  labrador  show  that 
the  amount  of  alkalies  increases  as  that  of  lime  decreases,  and  the 
reverse. 


I. 

JUL 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Silica   .... 

63*42 

62*62 

62-17 

64*26 

56*23 

Alumina 

2»71 

3003 

29*22 

29-89 

24-24 

Peroxide  of  iron.... 

•  ••• 

1-72 

1-90 

•  ••• 

1-11 

Lime    .... 

12-35 

12*68 

13*11 

11*12 

6-86 

Magnesia 

•  ■•■ 

0*19 

•  ••• 

070 

1-48 

Soda     ....             ....             ....) 

Potash  .^.             ....             ....1 

4*62 

(    4-61 

3-40 

3*63 

4*83 

9        •  •  •• 

•  ••• 

0*33 

3*03 

Water  .... 

•  ••■ 

« •  •« 

•  ••• 

•  ••  • 

3*06 

100*00 

101-55 

99-80 

99*92 

99-83 

0.  Q. 

0-667 

0-709 

0-694 

0652 

0-566 

I.  Theoretical  composition  AnaXymtd  by 

II.  Labrador  from  the  doleritic  porphyry  \  p      uu  « 

of  the  Faroe  Islands  / 

III.  Yellowish  labrador  from  a  trap  rock  1    -rv  x 

^  rk-  •    T    1     ^  }  Damour.t 

at  Diupavag,  m  Iceland  * 


/ 


IV.  Labrador 

of  the  central 


from  the  trachytic  dolerite  \   t\    -n    + 
;entral  peak  of  Guadeloupe  /  * 

*  Journ.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xxx,  387. 
t  Bullet,  g^ol.  Q4r.  2,  vii,  88. 
t  Ibid,  viii,  426. 
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Analysed  bj 
V.  Labrador    from    the     euphotide    of  1    ▼%  i        ^ 

Odem,  Alsace  J 

The  oxygen  quotients  of  the  specimens  III  and  lY  of  labrador, 
approximate  tolerably  to  the  normal  value,  but  that  of  the  hydrated 
labrador  Y,  already  more  or  less  altered  and  effervescing  with  acids 
deviates  considerably  from  it. 

Formation, — The  occurrence  of  labrador  in  lava,  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  it  has  been  formed  by  fusion,  but  since  the 
specimens  XIY  and  XY  occur  in  old  kva,  while  the  labrador 
crystals  found  in  sand  at  Etna,  indicate  the  perfect  decomposition 
of  the  lava  and  consequently  a  very  remote  antiquity,  this  cir- 
cumstance cannot  in  accordance  with  previous  remarks  t  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  of  such  a  mode  of  formation.  Since,  however, 
the  Etna  lava  of  1852  is  crystalline,  and  consists  of  labrador  and 
augite,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  crystalline  separation  of  the 
two  minerals.  The  large  mass  of  lava  erupted  fron  Etna  in  1669 
likewise  contains  small  crystals  of  labrador. 

In  a  schalstein  from  the  district  of  Brilon^  v.  Dechen  %  found 
the  impression  of  a  cyadiophyllum  similar  to  those  occurring 
frequently  in  the  adjoining  clay  slate.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  rocks  have  originated  in  the  same  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  distinct  large  crystals  of  labrador  together  with  small 
granular  masses  of  limestone,  or  between  patches  of  black  clay 
slate,  indicate  the  connection  of  the  schalstein  with  schalstein 
porphyry,  and  with  the  labrador  rocks. 

Unless  schalstein  and  clay  slate,  are  supposed  to  be  rocks  that 
have  undergone  plutonic  metamorphism,  the  formation  of  these 
labrador  crystals  in  the  wet  way  cannot  be  doubted. 

AUeratioTL — ^The  conversion  of  labrador  into  pinite  is  the  only 
one  yet  known,  and  it  will  be  treated  of  in  chapter  xxxii. 

Decomposition, — Labrador  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of 
felspar,  by  its  liability  to  decomposition,  which  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  amount  of  lime  it  contains.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dillenburg  greenstone  occurs  with  small  crystals  of  labrador, 
which  are  quite  fresh  at  some  places,  while  at  others  they  are 
more  or  less  disintegrated.  I  found  that  the  unaltered  crystals  are 
seldom  quite  white,  but  generally  greenish,  though  not  uniformly ; 
and  microscopic,  dark  green  specks  and  veins  are  distributed  in 
various  directions  and  between  the  planes  of  cleavage.§     The  dis- 

*  Ann.  des  Mines.   S^r.  4,  xvi,  324. 
f  See  ante.  p.  95. 

X  Archiv.  fUr  Mineral,  etc.  xix,  518. 
§  German  edition,  ii,  1077  et  seq. 
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integrated  crystals  are  yellowish-brown,  opaque,  and  very  soft 
when  the  disintegration  is  complete ;  the  specks  and  veins  in  these 
crystals  are  ochre  coloured.  .  These  specks  and  veins  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  mass  of  the  crystals^  but  such  as  contained  the 
fewest  were  selected  for  analysis.  For  this  reason  the  quantity  of 
material  was  very  small  and  the  analysis  could  not  be  made  with 
suflScient  accuracy.  The  alkalies  could  not  be  estimated  directly. 
However,  by  the  comparison  of  the  results  obt^ned  by  the  analysis 
of  the  unaltered  and  disintegrated  crystals,  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  decomposition.  It  was  evident  that 
the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  as  well  as  the  crystals  contidned  car- 
bonate of  lime,  for  both  effervesced  with  acids. 

The  labrador  was  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  gave  off  more  water 
the  more  disintegrated  the  specimens  were.  The  carbonates  were 
extracted  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  deficiency  in  the  analyses  represents 
the  difference  between  the  diminution  of  weight  by  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  bases,  calculated  as  car- 
bonates, extracted  by  hydrochloric  acid.  A  considerable*  portion 
of  this  deficiency  represents  organic  substance.  For  this  reason, 
the  deficiency  is  greatest  in  the  cases  of  the  wholly  disintegrated 
specimens  which  had  been  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  water. 
The  constituents  marked  a  were  dissolved  out  by  hydrochloric 
acid ;  those  marked  h  were  obtained  from  the  residue. 


r    Carbonate  of  Lime 

•  •  •  • 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX.; 

2-36 

12*44 

4  87 

^          Magnesia 

•  •  •  « 

0-37 

0-27 

0-37 

a,     < 

Peroxide  of  iron 

•  •■■ 

1-32 

118 

1-58 

Water  * 

•  • « • 

0-71 

2-60 

1-21 

.    Lose .... 

•  •  •« 

r4» 

1-87 

3-35 

Silica 

•  ••• 

bVWf 

5019J 

56*01 

b. 

Alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 

> 

23*52 

22-89 

f      20-64 
1       2-50 

Lime 

•  ■  •• 

8-76 

trace. 

•  •  •  • 

Magnesia 

<  •  •• 

102 

0-79 

0-24 

I    Alkalies      

•  ••• 

8*86 

111 

9-23 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

VII.  Unaltered  labrador.     Although  the  crystals  were  very 

•  Estimated  directly. 

t  According  to  a  second  estimation,  61*98. 

X  According  to  a  second  estimation,  51*46. 
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carefully  selected,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all  equally  fresh. 
The  presence  of  carbonates,  indicated  by  the  effervescence  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  showed  that  some  at  least  were  slightly  altered. 

YIIL  Partially  disintegrated  labrador.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  these  crystals,  and  those  represented  by  the  following  analysis^ 
were  not  in  the  same  stage  of  decomposition.  Therefore,  this 
analysis  indicates  only  an  intermediate  state. 

IX.  Wholly  disintegrated  labrador. 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  these  three 
specimens  of  labrador,  after  deducting  respectively  the  substances 
extracted  by  hydrochloric  acid. 


Silica 

Alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Alkalies.... 


Vila. 


64*44 

24*82 

1031 
108 
9'35 


10000 


VIII  a. 


61-47 
2804 

trace. 

097 
9-62 


100-00 


IX  a. 


63*24 

23*61 

2*86 

■  •  •  • 

0*72 
9*67 


100*00 


The  comparison  of  VII  with  I,  III,  and  IV,  shows  that  the 
former  specimen  of  labrador  was  somewhat  altered.  It  approxi- 
mates slightly  to  the  specimen  V,  which  was  likewise  decomposed, 
except  that  the  amount  of  lime  is  much  greater. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  course  of  the  decomposition  by 
means  of  these  analyses.  It  is  principally  lime  that  is  separated, 
and  sometimes  disappears  entirely.  Even  in  labrador  that  appears 
to  be  unaltered,  a  portion  of  the  lime  may  have  been  converted 
into  carbonate.  The  12*44  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
VIII,  contains  6*98  lime,  consequently  1.78  less  than  the  lime 
combined  with  silica  in  VII ;  so  that  not  only  has  all  the  lime  in 
VIII  been  converted  into  carbonate,  but  nearly  a  fifth  of  this 
carbonate  has  been  removed  by  water. 

As  the  lime  is  removed  from  labrador,  the  amount  of  silica 
and  alumina  is  relatively  increased ;  but  it  must  be  remarked 
that  in  VII,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  much  less  than  in 
labrador,  having  the  normal  composition.  The  same  relation  is 
apparent  in  V.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  before,  or  with 
the  separation  of  lime,  a  portion  of  the  alumina  was  removed, 

VOL.  II.  p 
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perhaps  as  aluminate  of  lime.  In  the  analyses  of  some  other 
specimens  of  labrador,  the  alumina  amounts  to  2  or  4  per  cent* 
less  than  in  normal  labrador^  while  the  amount  of  silica  differs 
little  from  the  normal  proportion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  alkaline  silicates  have  experienced  so 
little  decomposition.  Perhaps  their  decomposition  commences 
only  after  the  perfect  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  and  the 
removal  of  the  resulting  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  decomposition  of  labrador  likewise  takes  place  in  another 
manner,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  analyses  X  to  XIII  inclusive. 


X. 

XL 

XIL 

XIIL 

XIV. 

XV. 

5100 

47-9 

49*32 

48-62 

53-48 

53*98 

Alumina 

30-50 

34-0 

3007 

34-66 

26-46 

27-56 

Peroxide  of  iron 

1-75 

2-4 

0-70 

0-73 

1-60 

1-14 

Protoxide  of  manganese.... 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

0-60 

•  •  •« 

0-89 

•  ••  • 

Lime      

11-25 

9-5 

4-25 

1202 

9-49 

8*65 

Magnesia           

•  ••• 

02 

1-96 

0-33 

1-74 

1-35 

Soda 

4-00 

5-1 

4*85 

2*55 

4-10 

6-06 

Potash    

•  •  •  • 

0-9 

4-45 

105 

0-22 

0-47 

Water     

1-25 

.... 

3-15 

0-50 

0-42 

■  ••• 

99-75 

1000 

99-35 

100*46 

98-41 

99-21 

\Jm    V%»      ■••                     •••• 

0-716 

0-83 

0-716 

0-822 

0*628 

0-636 

Analyzed  by 
X.  Felsite,  a  compact  felspar  from  the  green-  ^ 

stone  slate  of  Siebenlehn,  of  which  it  Im        ^i^^ 

constitutes  the  principal  mass,  together  i 

with  scattered  particles  of  hornblende  ) 

!Elie    de    Beau- 
mont,   Laurent, 
andCh.Holme8.t 
XII.  Vosgite  from  the  porphyry  of  Ternuay  ....  Delessc^ 

XIII.  A  similar  mineral  from  globular  diorite 

in  Corsica  § 

XIV.  Labrador   crystals,    showing   traces    of"\ 

decomposition  from  sand  at  the  Val  V  x\bich.  || 
de  Bove,  Etna  j 

•  Beitrajre.  vi,  250. 

t  AnimL  dc  Cliiin.  et  de  Pliys.  Ix,  3.32. 

t  Joiirn.  Tur  p-akt.  C'liemif*   xliii,  417,  and  xlv,  219. 

§  Il.id.  xlvi,  187. 

II  Poggend.  Annul.  1,  34?. 
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Analysed  by 
XV.  Small  crjstals  of  labrador  from  an  old  1 

lava  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  /   Schbeper.* 

The  oxygen  quotients  of  the  specimens  X  to  XII  inclusive,  as 
well  as  those  of  II,  correspond  perfectly.  As  the  latter  is  labrador, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  former  minerals  should  not  be  labrador. 
All  three,  however,  were  somewhat  decomposed,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  X  and  XILf  The  presence 
of  water  in  II  is  not  stated  ;  probably  its  estimation  was  neglected. 

The  association  of  felsite  with  hornblende  is  not  remarkable, 
because  the  opinion  that  labrador  is  associated  only  with  augite, 
and  not  with  hornblende,  has  been  found  erroneous.  Ellaproth's 
remark  that  the  felsite  analyzed  by  him  was  taken  from  decom- 
posed rock,  admits  of  the  conjecture  that  the  amorphous  mineral 
was  somewhat  altered. 

The  oxygen  quotients  of  XI  and  XIII,  correspond  with  each 
other  perfectly,  and  do  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  previous 
specimen.  Although  the  analysis  XI  is  not  exact,  as  the  crystals 
were  impure,  and  the  amount  of  water  is  not  stated,  these  two 
minerals  appear  to  be  labrador  that  is  somewhat  decomposed. 

While  the  decomposition  of  the  specimens  of  labrador,  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX,  consists  principally  in  a  total  removal  of  lime,  the 
specimens  II,  X,  and  XIII,  contain  almost  the  same  amount  of 
lime  as  the  unaltered  labrador.  In  XI,  and  particularly  in  XII, 
it  is  indeed  somewhat  less;  but  the  amount  of  alkalies  is  pro- 
portionably  greater.  When  the  lime  is  perfectly  removed,  the 
amount  of  silica  is  relatively  increased,  as  in  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  the  lime  or  alkalies  are  removed, 
but  the  amount  of  silica  decreased,  as  in  II,  X,  XI,  XII,  and 
XIII,  this  diminution  is  not  merely  relative,  and  it  is  attended  by 
a  relative  increase  in  the  amount  of  alumina. 

The  decomposition  of  labrador  is,  therefore,  the  result,  either  of 
a  total  elimination  of  lime,  or  of  a  partial  elimination  of  silica. 
In  the  former  case,  the  decomposition  would  be  effected  by 
carbonated  water,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  carbonates 
in  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.J     In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  effected 

*  Dana*8  Mineralogy,  p.  686, 

f  Rammelsberg  regards  XII  as  an  impure  and  somewlmt  decomposed 
labrador. — Suppl.  4,  p.  126. 

J  It  appears  worthy  of  notice  that  the  labrador  V,and  some  other  specimens 
analyzed  by  Delesse,  containing  considerable  quantities  of  potash  nearly  equal  to 
tlie  soda,  are  among  those  which  contain  the  least  lime.  Perhaps  the  lime  has 
been  partially  displaced  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  silicate  of  potash  substitutcnl 
in  the  place  of  silicate  of  lime. 

P  2 
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by  water  free  from  carbonic  acid,  removing  silica  probably  as  an 
acid  silicate.*  This  removal  would  be  facilitated  by  the  soluble 
condition  of  the  silica  in  labrador,  and  if  the  silica  were  removed 
in  the  state  of  acid  silicates,  analysis  would  of  course  indicate 
merely  the  diminution  of  silica. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  same  water  might  effect  both  kinds 
of  decomposition  at  different  parts  of  the  labrador ;  for  if  water 
with  the  ordinary  amount  of  carbonic  acid  were  brought  in 
contact  with  labrador,  its  carbonic  acid  would  be  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  carbonates,  and  if  the  water  were  then  to  continue  in 
contact  with  labrador,  it  would  not  remove  any  more  bases, 
although  it  might  dissolve  silicates,  and  thus  produce  a  relative 
diminution  of  the  silica,  if  the  silicates  removed  contained  excess 
of  acid. 

There  is  no  analysis  of  labrador  that  has  been  completely  con- 
verted into  kaolin.  G.  Rosef  speaks  of  white  kaolin,  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  labrador.  If  the  analysis  of  such  decomposed 
labrador  should  indicate  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of 
alkali,  but  no  lime,  it  would  confirm  the  above  conjecture  that 
the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  silicates  is  the  last  stage  of  the 
alteration  of  labrador. 

The  oxygen  quotients  of  XIV  and  XV  are  so  near  the 
normal  value,  that  the  minerals  cannot  be  much  altered.  The 
small  amount  of  alumina  in  XIV  is  singular;  but  according  to 
Abich,  this  may  be  owing  partly  to  a  small  admixture  of  augite  and 
partly  to  loss  in  analysis,  as  the  deficiency  amounts  to  1  '6  per  cent. 

The  zeolites  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks,  appear 
to  be  products  of  the  decomposition  of  labrador. 

I. — ^Anorthite. 

This  mineral  was  first  recognized  as  a  distinct  kind  of  felspar 
by  G.  Roscf  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the 
silica  does  not  separate  in  a  gelatinous  state. 

Occurrence  and  formation, — The  anorthite  in  lava  and  volcanic 
tufa,  &c.,  might  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  fusion.  However, 
the  anorthite  at  Somma  occurs  either  in  drusy  cavities  of  dolomite, 
or  with  augite  and  mica  in  the  hollows  of  this  rock.    The  remarks 

•  Further  experiments  must  determine  whether  this  conjecture  is  well 
founded.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible,  by  the  long  continued  action  of  boiling 
water  free  from  carbonic  acid,  to  extract  from  labrador  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
substance  for  examinution. 

f   Reise  nac  h  deui  Ural,  i,  344. 

j  Gilbert's  Aiinalcn.  Ixxiii,  173. 
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as  to  the  formation  of  meionite*  are  likewise  applicable  to  that  of 
anorthite.  These  minerals  are  very  analogous  in  composition* 
As  they  occur  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  the  rock  at  Somma,  fine 
specimens  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  minerals  at  Berlin^ 
they  present  in  such  a  marked  manner  the  characters  of  the 
substances  imbedded  in  amygdaloid  rocks,  that  there  is  not  the 
most  remote  possibility  of  supposing  they  have  a  volcanic  origin. 
The  drusy  cavities  are  never  more  than  partly  filled.  The 
substance  first  formed  is  a  greenish  crust  similar  to  the  siliceous 
crust  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks.  This  is  followed 
inwards  by  augite,  and  then  by  anorthite  or  meionite,  but  they 
never  occur  together.  In  one  specimen  I  found  augite  following 
meionite,  and  it  was  unquestionably  a  product  of  infiltration  like 
the  latter  mineral. 

Forchhammer  states  that  in  Iceland,  anorthite  occurs  crystal- 
lized in  a  blackish  brown  tuff.  Now  as  tuff  is  a  sedimentary  rock, 
although  the  material  for  its  formation  may  be  volcanic,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  well-developed  and  unaltered  crystals  of  anor- 
thite could  have  been  washed  into  it  Therefore  its  subsequent 
formation  in  the  wet  way  is  as  little  to  be  doubted  as  that  of 
anorthite  in  dolomite.  Moreover,  the  anorthite  analyzed  by 
Genth,  occurs  in  an  old  lava  at  Ilecla,  so  that  there  was  ample 
time  for  the  formation  of  this  felspar. 

Although  there  is  little  probability  that  anorthite  is  a  volcanic 
product,  it  is  a  very  important  fact,  that  minerals  containing 
silicate  of  lime  such  as  this  felspar,  meionite,  and  even  augite, 
may  be  formed  in  the  wet  way,  not  only  in  dolomite  and  granular 
limestone,  but  likewise  in  tuff  and  lava.  As  carbonate  of  lime 
removes  carbonic  acid  from  the  water  penetrating  these  rock&> 
silicates  of  lime  may  be  deposited,  and  as  the  water  which 
penetrates  is  free  from  carbonic  acid,  the  silicates  of  lime  that  are 
formed  do  not  undergo  alteration. 

The  occurrence  of  anorthite  in  limestone,  far  distant  from 
volcanoe8,t  is  also  consistent  with  this  view. 

Composition. — With  the  exception  of  some  older  and  imperfect 
analyses,  the  whole  of  the  published  analyses  of  altered  and 
unaltered  anorthite  are  given.  To  these  are  added  the  analyses 
of  lepolite,  amphodelite,  and  the  scapolite  of  Tunaberg  described 
by  Walmstedt,  which  are  likewise  anorthite ;  also  the  analyses  of 
linseite  and  rosite,  which  are  anorthite  more  or  less  decomposed.  J 

•  See  Chapter  xxix. 
"••  See  p.  214,  Nos.  vii,  viii,  ix,  xi. 

X  Cr.  Kose. — Krystollo-cbemisches  Mineralsystem,  p.  89. — Breithaupt  like- 
wise regards  linseite  as  decomposed  lepolite. — Joum.fiirprakt.  Chemie.  xlvii,236. 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Saica      

44*12 

43-79 

47*63 

48*75 

45*97 

Alumina 

3512 

35-49 

32*52 

30-59 

33-28 

Peroxide  of  iron   .... 

0-70 

0-67 

2-01 

1*50 

112 

Lime 

19*02 

18-93 

17-05 

17*22 

17-21 

Magnesia 

0-66 

0-34 

1*30 

0-97 

•  •  •  . 

Potash    .... 

0-25 

054 

1-09 

113 

1*85 

Soda 

0-27 

068 

0-29 

0-62 

0-69* 

100*04 

100*34 

101*89 

100*78 

100*12 

\^9     ^Qu*              •••■                                      •••• 

0-970 

0-978 

0*884 

0*806 

0-889 

Snica 
Alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash    .... 
Soda 
Water    .... 


O.Q 


VL 


47*40 

30*45 

0-80 

14*24 

0-87 
0-38 
2*82 
2-00 


98*96 
0-794 


VII. 


42-80 
35*12 

1-50 
14-94 

2-27 

«•  •  • 

1*50 
1-56 


99*69 
1008 


VIII. 


42-50 
33-11 

4*00 
10*87 

5*87 

1*69 
1*50 


99*54 
1'019 


IX. 


45*80 
35*45 

1*70 
1015 

5-05 


1*85 


100*00 
0-914 


X. 


43-83 

35  28 

061 

1937 


99*09 
0-972 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

oiiica      ••••              .,,.              .... 

44*90 

4413 

42-22 

40-90 

42-09 

Alumina 

34-51 

35*12 

27*55 

3074 

38*89 

Peroxide  of  iron    .... 

0*69 

0-96 

6*98 

•  ••• 

•  •«• 

Protoxide  of  iron 

•  •  «• 

•  •  •  • 

2*00 

16-47 

•  •  •• 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

0-19 

trace. 

•  •  •• 

1-33 

•  •  ■• 

Lime 

3*59 

5-55 

•  •  •• 

0-40 

15-78 

Magnesia 

2-45 

1-43 

8-85 

0-81 

•  •    • 

Potash     ... 

6*63 

6*73 

300 

4-67 

•  «•• 

ooQa        ....             ....             .... 

trace. 

•  ••• 

2-53 

004 

4*08 

Water    .... 

0-53 

5-29 
99-21 

7  00 

5*57 

.... 

99*49 

100*13 

99*83 

100*84 

0.  Q.     .... 

0-827 

0-87 

0-913 

0908 

1-083 

*  Contained  an  admixture  of  augite. 
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Analyzed  hj 
I  and  II.  Anorthite  from  Somma  Abich.* 

III.  Anorthite  from  Selfjall  in  Iceland  Forchammer.f 

IV.  Anorthite  from  the   Thjorsa  lava  ati    p     .,^ 

Hecla  J  ** 

y.  The  same  mineral  Damour.§ 

VI.  Bytownite  from  Canada  Hunt|| 

VII.  Lepolite  from  Lojo  in  Finland  I   tt  ^ 

VIII.  Lepolite  from  Orrijerfoi  in  Finland      J 
IX.  Amphodelite  from  a  limestone  quarry  at  | 

Lojo;  probably  from  the  same  locaUty     Norjengt^id  ** 
as  VII^  the  fracture  resembles  that  I 
of  wemerite 
X.  Scapolite  from  Tunaberg  Walmstedt.ft 

XI.  Rosite — rosellan — from     a     limestone 

quarry  near  Aeker  in  Sodermann-I  ^      ,        ++ 
land.      It  is  not   crystallized,  and'  *&•++ 

appears  to  occur  in  another  quarry 
XII.  A  similar  mineral   from  the  granite' 
near  Tunaberg  in   Sodermannland. 
This  mineral  occurs  in  other  quarries 
and  together  with  amphodelite  in  a 
copper  mine 

XIII.  Linseite  from  a  copper  mine  at  Orri- 1    Hermann 

jerfoi  in  Finland  -' 

XIV.  Iberite  in    large  pale   greyish-greeny   NorJiu^f^ 

crystals  from  Montoval  near  Toledo/ 

XV.  Indianite. — ^According  to  Brooke  the)   ^   >^.„.  , 

J.      X*         r^i.      1  1  (   B.  SiUiman  and 

directions  of  the  cleavage  planes  are  r   -n      i  ^^f  * 

the  same  as  in  anorthite  ) 

The  two  specimens  of  lepolite  VII  and  VIII,  are  the  only 

minerals,  among  those  enumerated  above,  in  which  the  oxygen 

*  Poggend.  Aonal.  li,  610. 

t  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xxx,  3{i7. 

i  Annal.  der  Chemie  und  Pharm.  Ixvi,  18. 

§  Bull,  de  la  Soo.  G^ol.  de  France.    6^r.  2,  vii,  83. 

0  Phli.  Mag.  8er.  4,  i,  322. 

^  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xlvi,  387. 
•*  Berzeliu8*s  Jahresbericht,  xii,  and  Joum.  fiir  prakt.  Chemie,  xiv,  42. 
ft  Uisinger's  Mineral-Geugraphio.   Germau  translation,  p.  09. 
tt  Pogg.  Annal.  liv,  268,  and  Ivii,  170. 
§§  Ibid.  Ivii,  176. 

ilH  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xlvi,  .'^93. 
%%  Berzeliu8*8  Jahresbericht,  xxv,  330. 
***  American  Journal.   6or.  2,  viii,  16. 
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quotient  amounts  to  1;  the  oxygen  quotients  even  of  the'anorthite 
I  and  II  are  somewhat  under  1,*  although  the  purest  and  most 
transparent  crystals  were  used  for  analysis.  These  differences  are 
however,  so  minute  that  the  oxygen  quotient  of  these  five  speci- 
mens of  anorthite  may  be  taken  as  1.  If  this  is  the  normal  oxygen 
quotient  of  anorthite  generally,  the  other  specimens,  in  which  it  falls 
as  low  as  0*794,  must  be  to  some  extent  altered  by  loss  of  their  bases. 
The  lime  varies  most;  in  X  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  19*37  per 
cent.,  and  in  XIII  it  has  been  entirely  removed.  The  amount  of 
water  is  greater  where  the  lime  is  below  the  normal  amount;  when 
the  lime  has  entirely,  or  very  nearly  disappeared,  it  reaches  its 
maximum  as  in  XIII.  Moreover,  since  the  introduction  of  water, 
which  is  a  concomitant  of  decomposition,  is  connected  with  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  lime,  it  would  appear  that  this  dimi- 
nution is  the  main  result  of  the  decomposition.  In  XI  and  XII, 
which  were  formerly  mistaken  for  amphodelite,  the  other  character- 
istic of  decomposition,  the  decrease  of  hardness,  is  recognizable 
according  to  Svanberg,  so  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  XI  and 
XII  are  decomposed  amphodelite. 

Generally  the  quantity  of  alkalies  and  of  magnesia  increases 
as  the  quantity  of  lime  diminishes ;  so  that  there  is  reason  for  the 
conjecture  that  these  bases  decompose  the  silicate  of  lime,  and  that 
this  decomposition  is  effected  by  water  containing  alkaline  car- 
bonates and  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,!  the  carbonate  of  lime  being 
removed  by  the  water.  But  the  lime  is  not  entirely  replaced  by 
alkalies  and  magnesia ;  and,  consequently,  the  oxygen  quotients  are 
reduced.  This  may  also  be  owing  to  the  simultaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  silicate  of  lime  by  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  water. J 

In  VIII,  XIII,  and  XIV,  which  are  characterized  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  possible  that  this  sub- 
stance may  have  been  substituted  for,  or  have  displaced,  aluniina.§ 
It  is  improbable  that  XIV  would  not  have  contained  peroxide  of 
iron  together  with  protoxide.  For  this  reason  Hammelsberg  [| 
conjectures  that  it  approaches  linseite ;  Naumann  %  considers  it 
to  be  altered  corderite,  because  its  composition  is  similar  to  that 
of  praseolite.     If  the  former  view  is  correct,  it  may  be  supposed 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  anortliite  III,  although  crystallized  on  all  sides, 
and  presentinif  very  distinct  faces,  should  have  such  a  low  oxygen  quotient. 
*)*  English  edition,  i,  8,  and  13,  No.  16. 
i  Ibid,  i,  2. 

g  See  ante,  p.  74,  No  49. 
ii  Suppl.  4,  p.  144. 
f  Lehrbuch  der  Oryktognosie.   Ed.  .3,  p.  346. 
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that  the  silicate  of  lime  has  been  decomposed  partly  by  silicate  of 
potash,  and  partly  by  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  resulting  from  the 
oxidation  of  bicarbonate  of  iron  in  the  water.* 

Decomposition. — The  results  of  incipient  decomposition  are 
manifested  in  anorthite  by  opacity  or  pearly  lustre  and  by  a  thin 
white  incrustation. 

K. — Saussurite,  Jade. 

This  mineral  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids. 
Occurrence, — In  euphotide  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  gabbro. 

Composition. — Only  five  analyses  have  been  published. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Silica 

44*00 

49  00 

44*6 

43-6 

49-73 

Alumina 

3000 

24*00 

30  4 

32*0 

2966 

Peroxide  of  iron  .... 

1250 

6*50 

•  •  t  • 

•  •  •  • 

0*86 

Oxide  of  manganeBe 

005 

•      • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

trace.   '. 

Lime 

4  00 

10*60 

15*5 

210 

11-18 

Magnesia 

•  ■  •  • 

3-76 

2*6 

2*4 

0*56 

DOutt         ....                   ....                   ••■. 

600 

5*50 

76 

•  ••• 

4*04 

Potash  .... 

0-25 

.  •  •  • 

.... 

1*6 

0-24 

A^  ater  and  carbonic  acid     .... 

•  •  •• 

96-80 

■  •  •• 

99*25 

•  •  •• 

1005 

•  •  •• 

3*76 

100  6 

100*00 

yj.  v&*    ••••            •••• 

0*896 

0*747 

0*928 

0  976 

0-716 

I.  Saussurite  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  Th.  de  Saussurct 

11.  Saussurite  Klaproth.J 

III.  Saussurite  from  the  euphotide  of  Mont )    t^     ,  - 

Gen^yre  /  Bo"la°ger-§ 

IV.  Saussurite  from   the    euphotide   of   the  1    ^     , 

^  11      •    r»      •  r   Bouianger. 

Urezza  valley  in  Corsica  J  ° 

V.  Felspar  from  euphotide  Delesse.  || 

Such   considerable    discrepancies    in    the    oxygen   quotients 
cannot  be  altogether  owing  to  defective  analyses  ;  there  must  be 

♦  See  ante,  p.  77,  No.  60. 

+  Joum.  des  Mines,  zix,  206. 

X  Beitrage,  iv,  271. 

iAnnal.  des  Mines.    S^r.  3,  viii,  169. 
Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  de  France.  Sdr.  2,  vi,  547* 
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Bome  other  reason.  It  will  subsequently^  be  shown  that  diallage, 
which^  together  with  saussurite,  constitutes  gabbro^  is  very  liable 
to  decomposition^  and  that  the  rock  generally  presents  all  the 
characters  of  more  or  less  advanced  decomposition.  Moreover, 
gabbro  is  generally  associated  with  serpentine,  a  rock  which  is 
merely  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  other  rocks.  The  euphotide 
examined  by  Delesse  effervesces  with  acids.  The  carbonates  are 
distributed  throughout  the  felspathic  matrix  as  well  as  the  crystals 
of  felspar  and  diallage.  Between  the  planes  of  cleavage  and 
cracks  in  the  felspar  crystals,  there  are  small  laminse  of  talc,  and 
between  the  minerals,  small  veins  of  serpentine.  The  latter  are 
sometimes  so  abundant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  rock  is  serpentine  or  euphotide. 

The  very  unequal  amount  of  lime  in  the  minerals,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  calc-spar  in  the  druses  and  veins  of  gabbro, 
are  likewise  in  accordance  with  the  decomposition  of  these 
minerals. 

The  oxygen  quotient  of  saussurite  varies  between  0*976  and 
0*716;  in  anorthite  between  1*083  and  0794;  in  labrador 
between  0*83  and  0*555,  this  latter  being  the  oxygen  quotient  oi 
a  specimen  of  labrador  from  euphotide.  Now,  since  the  oxygen 
quotients  of  saussurite  and  of  anorthite  come  within  nearly  the 
same  limits ;  since,  moreover,  the  analyses  of  both  minerals,  not- 
withstanding considerable  discrepancies,  present  a  general  corre- 
spondence ;  there  is  some  ground  for  the  conjecture,  that  saussurite 
is  merely  decomposed  anorthite,  or  perhaps  even  decomposed 
labrador.  It  remains  for  further  observation  to  decide  whether 
the  crystal  form  of  saussurite,  which  is  only  on  probability  referred 
to  the  rhombic  system,  will  throw  any  light  on  this  question. 

L. — Leucitk. 

This  mineral,  when  powdered,  is  completely  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  being  separated  in  a  pulverulent  state. 

Occurrence. — ^Most  frequently  in  old  lava  at  Vesuvius;  less 
frequently  in  the  more  recent  lava ;  in  old  lava  near  Rome,  in 
Lipari,  Owaihi,  in  lava  dykes,  peperine,  and  in  pumice  stone  in 
the  Papal  dominions ;  in  leucite  rock  near  Bieden  and  Yolkesfeld; 
in  a  very  decomposed  state  in  the  masses  of  tuff  near  Bell, 
and  the  Lake  of  Laach ;  in  leucite  rock  near  Rome ;  and  in  the 
dolerite  of  the  Kaiserestuhl.  It  has  also  been  ejected  from 
Vesuvius  in  considerable  quantity  on  several  occasions. 

*  See  Chap.  xxxv. 
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Composition. 

I. 

la. 

II. 

III. 

iTlUCSi            ••••                       ••••                      •••• 

Aluminft.... 
Ldme 

63*75 
24-62 
22*11 

63*60 
24*26 
1909 

6400 
23*00 
22-76 

64*60 
23*60 
20-16 

\^«  ^^v*         •»••                       •••• 

100*48 
0-646 

96-84 
0-624 

99-76 
0-620 

9816 
0-608 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

C9l«l(3«         •••«                     •#••                     •••• 

66-10 

66-06 

66-81 

66-22 

64-36 

Alumina  slighlly  feimginoas 

23-10 

2303 

24  23 

23-07 

24-23 

Peroxide  of  iron  .... 

0-96 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0-48 

Lime 

•  •  •• 

trace. 

t  •  •  • 

0-23 

Potash    .... 

21-16 

20-40 

10*40 

13-26 

16-52 

i30uS>           ••••                     ••••                     •••• 

•«    • 

1*02 

8-83 

6*40 

3*90 

Lo0s  by  ignition    .... 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

not  ettinuted 

0*64 

101*30 

100-60 

9927 

99-66 

99  66 

v/«    V{*        ••••                         •••• 

0-603 

0-497 

0  629 

0*609 

0*636 

Klaproth.* 

Arfwedson.t 

Awdejew.J 

Abich.§ 


1.5  and  la.    Leucite  from  Vesuvius. 
IL  Leucite  from  Albano^  near  Rome. 
m.  Leucite  from  Pompeii 
IV.  Leucite  from  Vesuvius 
V.  Leucite  from  lava  at  Somma 
VL  Glass  leucite  from  lava  at  Vesuvius 
VIL  Leucite  crystals  from  Bieden. 
They  effervesced  slightly  with  acid. 
VIII.  364  leucite  crystals  from  another  rock  at  the  same  place. 
They  did  not  effervesce  in  the  least  with  acids. 
Since  only  the  analyses  V  and  VI  indicate  the  presence  of 
soda,  it  would  appear  that  leucite  sometimes  contains  only  potash^ 
and  sometimes  both  potash  and  soda.     In  order  to  decide  this 
pcnnt,  I  made  the  following  analyses. 


*  Beitrage,  ii,  39  et  seq. — It  was  in  leucite  that  Klaproth  discovered  potash 
as  a  constituent  of  minersUs. 
t  Afhandl.  i.    Fys.  vi,  139. 
t  Poggend.  Annal.  Iv,  I07. 

Grool.  Beobachtungen,  p.  128. 
[|  For  the  mode  of  analysis,  see  German  edition,  ii,  2288. 
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IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XI  a. 

XI.6 

XI.c 

OlHCTcl          ••••             ••••              •••• 

57-84 

56-49 

57-28 

58-10 

56-45 

56-32 

Alumina 1 

with  traces  of  iron        1 

22-85 

22-99 

22-44 

22-76 

24-35 

23-99 

Peroxide  of  iron 

014 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

•  ••« 

•  ««■ 

J^lUlC            ••••                ••••                •••• 

0-20 

0-04 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Potash 

12-45 

15-21 

1712 

17-36 

17-43 

17-54 

OOuol            ••••              ••••              •«•• 

6-04 

3-77 

1-75 

1-78 

1-98 

2-15 

Loss  by  ignition 

0-59 

1-48 

1-41 

•  ••  • 

•  ■•• 

•  •«• 

10011 

99-98 

100-00 

100-00 

100-21 

100-00 

x^«  ^qC*                 •••• 

0*481 

0*487 

0-465 

0-465 

0-506 

0-503 

IX.  19  leucite  crystals  erupted  from  Vesuvius  in  Aprils  1845. 

X.  5  leucite  crystals  erupted  from  Vesuvius  in  1847. 
XI.  Fragments  of  leucite  from  the  exterior  of  large  crystal  from 
Koccamonfina.* 

a.  The  same  after  deducting  the  loss  by  ignition. 

h.  Fragments  from  the  interior  of  the  same  crystal. 

c.  Fragments  from  near  the  centre  of  the  same  crystaL* 

After  looking  over  the  previous  analyses,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt  left  that  there  is  probably  no  specimen  of  leucite  that 
contains  potash  only.  Klaproth's  analyses  do  not  prove  the 
contrary,  because  he  judged  of  the  absence  of  soda  merely  from 
the  crystalline  form  of  the  alkaline  salts.  Nor  can  Arfwedson's 
analyses  be  of  any  avail  in  this  respect,  since,  from  the  considerable 
surplus,  they  are  probably  incorrect.  The  other  ten  analyses^ 
however,  indicate  the  presence  of  soda,  and  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable amount. 

The  oxygen  quotients  even  of  the  other  analyses,  approximate 
somewhat  closely  to  0*5,  and  those  of  the  more  recent  analyses  are 
so  near  this  value,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  oxygen 
quotient.  But  in  IX,  X,  and  XI,  the  oxygen  quotient  is  much 
below  this,  and  the  loss  by  ignition  indicates  the  presence  of 
water,  so  that  some  of  the  bases  have  been  removed.  This  loss  of 
bases  is  striking  in  IX  and  X,  in  leucite  crystals  that  were  erupted 

*  By  an  oversight,  the  quantity  of  silica  was  not  estimated  in  these  two 
anylyses  pi'evious  to  the  treatment  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  so  that  it  was  ascer- 
tained only  by  difference. 

Although  the  leucite  was  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  still  the  silica  was  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
there  was  no  mineral  undecoraposed.  This  should  never  be  neglected  when,  as  in 
most  instances,  leucite  contains  particles  of  augite  or  of  lava  that  cannot  be 
perfectly  separated. 
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from  Vesuvius  seven  or  nine  years  before  thia  analysis  was  made. 
During  this  short  period  they  could  not  have  been  sensibly  altered; 
and  must^  therefore,  have  been  decomposed  when  they  were  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano.  The  external  appearance  was  little  altered, 
except  in  the  case  of  XI,  where  the  exterior  crust  was  earthy, 
pulverulent,  and  entirely  destitute  of  lustre. 

The  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  lime  found  in  my  analyses, 
undoubtedly  originate  from  imbedded  augite  crystals  which  were 
decomposed  when  the  mineral  was  acted  upon  by  hydrofluoric 
acid. 

Formation. -Jjeojyold  v.  Buch*  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
fine  leucite  crystals  from  Civita,  Castellana,  and  Borghetto  on  the 
Tiber,  a  black  nucleus  that  was  almost  always  present,  and  round 
which  the  crystals  appear  to  have  been  formed.  When  this 
nucleus  is  large,  the  leucite  does  not  always  envelope  it,  and  then 
it  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  rock,  and  is  little  dis- 
tinguishable from  it.  Sometimes  this  nucleus  consists  of  an 
augite  crystal,  and  then  the  two  ends  frequently  project  beyond 
the  leucite.  V.  Buch  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  leucite  was  formed 
prior  to  the  rock  matrix  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  these  nuclei, 
which  are  seldom  wanting  in  the  crystals,  must  likewise  have  been 
formed  previously,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  leucite  must  have 
been  formed  subsequently  to  the  augite. 

The  edges  and  comers  of  these  crystals  are  sharp  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  existed  prior  to 
the  solidification  of  the  rock  matrix,  for  in  that  case  the  crystalline 
form  would  have  been  destroyed  and  irregular  globular  masses 
formed.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  leucite  has  originated 
from  the  flowing  lava. 

Breislakf  examined  six  of  the  finest  crystals  of  leucite  the 
surface  of  which  did  not  present  the  slightest  crack.  In  three  of 
them  he  did  not  find  any  foreign  substance ;  but  in  two  there  was 
a  black  earthy  substance  having  perfectly  the  appearance  of  lava. 
On  breaking  one  of  these  crystals,  a  white  glass  mass  was  dis- 
covered in  the  interior,  and  at  the  centre  two  microscopic  fragments 
of  augite  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  leucite.  The  leucite  crystals 
from  the  lava  boulders  near  Rome,  frequently  contain  granules  of 
augite,  small  fragments  of  lava,  and  more  rarely  granules  of 
hauyn. 

The  occurrence  of  leucite  in  old  lava,  and  particularly  in  that 

•  Gilbert's  Annul,  vi,  63  et  seq. 

t  Lehrbuch  der  Geologie.   German  translation,  iii,  292. 
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which  belongs  to  periods  far  anterior  to  history,  while  it  either 
does  not  occur  in  more  recent  lava,  or  the  crystals  are  smaller  and 
less  perfectly  developed,  is  regarded  by  v.  Buch  as  very  remark- 
able. Neither  the  lava  erupted  in  1794  nor  that  erupted  in  1760 
from  the  Torre  del  Greco,  contain  a  trace  of  leucite.  On  the 
contrary  the  lava  of  1767  is  covered  with  a  number  of  small  white 
specks,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  shining  points  are  disseminated 
throughout  the  entire  mass.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  both  of 
them  are  found  to  be  perfect  crystals  of  leucite. 

The  older  lava,  in  which  large  crystals  of  leucite  occur,  consti- 
tutes considerable  masses  which  extend  over  large  spaces,  and  do 
not  present  any  of  the  characters  of  lava  streams.  The  large 
masses  ejected  from  Vesuvius  frequently  contain  crystals  of  leucite. 
In  such  quantity  as  quite  to  surround  the  crystals  of  augite.  The 
fact  that  these  masses  of  leucite  never  occur  in  lava  streams,  but 
only  in  the  large  masses  of  rock  thrown  out  by  the  volcano  is  con- 
sidered by  V.  Buch  as  an  indication  that  the  leucite  is  never  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  volcano,  but  that  it  is  probable  its  formation 
requires  the  presence  of  some  substance  that  exists  only  outside 
the  volcano,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  lava  currents  of  1822, 1 828,  and  1832,  show  that  the  leucite, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Vesuvius  and  to  the  volcanic  regions  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  occurs  not  only  in  the  old  lava  but  likewise  to  a 
considerable  amount  in  the  more  recent  and  even  most  recent  lava. 
Thus  for  instance  Monticelli  and  Covelli  *  estimated  the  propor- 
tion of  the  leucite  in  the  eastern  lava  of  1822,  at  6  to  1  of  the 
other  ingredients.  A  lava  erupted  from  Vesuvius  in  1822  and  in 
which  leucite  preponderates,  presents  distinct  indications  of  having 
undergone  a  further  influence  of  heat  in  the  crater.  The  granules 
of  leucite  melted  at  the  surface,  covered  the  masd*  with  a  bluish- 
white  coating.  Another  lava  of  this  kind  had  acquired  a  vitreous 
state.  Among  the  aggregated  masses  thrown  out  from  Vesuvius, 
is  an  amygdaloid  lava  containing  white  granules  of  leucite,  also 
fragments  of  porphyritic  lava  consisting  of  augite  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  leucite  like  that  of  the  old  lava  stream  at  the  northern 
declivity  of  Somma,  and  a  leucite  lava  in  which  crystals  of  leucite 
i  an  inch  in  diameter  were  imbedded.  In  the  blocks  that  fell  two 
miles  south-east  of  the  crater,  consisting  of  half  vitrified,  porphyritic 
lava  the  largest  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  li  inch ;  and  in  the  frag- 
ments of  scorise  accompanying  them,  which  contained  distinct  crystals 
of  augite ;  and  in  the  pumice  stone,  the  leucite  preponderated  over 

*  Der  Yesuv.  German  translation,  p.  154. 
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the  angite  and  mica.  Likewise  the  fine  sand  that  fell  in  October 
1822,  contained  granules  of  leucite  amounting  to  0*33  of  the  whole 
and  sometimes  to  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  substances. 

F.  Hoffmann  *  found  upon  the  steep  walls  of  the  fissure  that 
had  been  made  in  the  outer  ridge  of  Vesuvius^  by  the  lava  streams 
of  October  and  December  1831,  a  great  number  of  lava  banks 
lying  parallel  one  above  the  other,  and  full  of  leucite  substance  with 
imbedded  crystals  of  augite.  These  walls  are  frequently  traversed, 
perpendicularly  or  at  a  great  inclination,  by  lava  dykes  the  substance 
of  which  is  quite  like  that  at  Monte  Somma,  containing  granules 
of  leucite  and  augite.  Fresh  scoriffi,  from  a  lateral  branch  of  the 
lava,  which  had  penetrated  an  adjoining  fissure,  contained  threads 
of  glass  in  all  the  cavities,  and  in  the  interior  leucite  granules  could 
be  distinctly  recognized.  In  some  he  saw  the  commencement  of 
crystallization,  consisting  of  five  or  six  closely  aggregated  globules, 
sometimes  the  small  cavities  were  lined  with  a  thin  drusy  crust  of 
small  leucite  crystals.  The  fragments  of  lava  erupted  on  the  23rd 
February,  1832,  deposited  by  Hoffmann  in  the  Berlin  collection, 
contain  a  number  of  leucite  granules  and  crystals  and  augite. 
Even  in  the  pieces  of  lava  pressed  flat  by  iron  tongs  and  marked 
with  the  name  Salvatore  Madonna,  1832,  small  leucite  granules 
may  be  recognized ;  but  the  augite  is  developed  only  in  the  porous 
edges.  The  compact  lava  with  thick  crusts  of  chloride  of  sodium 
taken  from  the  crater  on  the  25th  March,  1832,  presents  very  dis- 
tinct crystals  of  leucite.  The  porous  lava  of  the  22nd  March,  1828, 
in  which  the  augite  crystals  project  from  the  surface  with  sharp 
outlines  or  covered  with  a  thin  coating,  likewise  contains  large 
crystals  of  leucite.  This  is  also  the  case  with  vesicular  lava  from 
the  surface  of  an  older  lava  stream  from  the  Fosso  di  Pollena 
which  however  contains  but  very  few  distinct  crystals  of  augite. 

Necker  t  states  that  the  section  of  a  lava  stream  at  Vesuvius  is 
covered  at  the  surface  with  homogeneous  scoriae  that  had  solidified 
suddenly  by  contact  with  cold  air.  Towards  the  interior  the 
cavities  are  less  frequent  and  smaller,  and  the  mass  presents  a 
more  distinct  rocky  structure.  Small  granules  of  leucite  and 
augite  may  be  recognized  by  means  of  the  magnifying  glass ;  and 
they  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  surface. 

The  leucite  crystals  thrown  out  in  such  large  quantity  from 
Vesuvius  on  the  22nd  April,  1845,  are  according  to  Pilla's  descrip- 

*  Archiv.  fiir  Mineral,  etc.  xiii,  183  ot  soq. 

+  Saminliin^  von  Arbeiten  aiislUnd.  Naturforsclier  iiber  Feiicrberg.  German 
translation  by  Noggeratb  and  Paul,  ii,  123. 
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tion  *  very  tnmslocent  with  a  Titreoos  lustre  and  are 
regularly  developed  and  perfect.  The  largest  are  about  ihe  axe 
of  email  nuts,  and  small  particled  of  freish  aoorne  are  amuctimes 
attached  to  them.  Augite  crystals  7  millimetres  in  let^th  were 
thrown  out  together  with  these  crystals  of  lendte. 

I  obtained  19  of  the  leucite  crystals  above  described,  and 
likewise  some  others  said  to  be'  from  the  eruption  of  the  lOth 
February,  1847.  They  were  both  so  much  alike,  that  they  m^:ht 
have  been  supposed  to  have  the  same  origin.  They  were  r^ulariy 
developed,  very  translucent,  with  vitreous  lustre,  and  quite 
perfect.  Some  of  them  had  at  places  a  thin  coating,  h^e  and 
there  glassj,  brownish-yellow  or  brown,  and  more  rarely  of  a 
greenish  colour,  more  especially  where  two  or  three  crystals  w^e 
attached.  Upon  one  crystal  was  a  vesicular  scoria,  with  vitreous 
lustre,  showing  distinctly  that  it  had  been  in  contact  with  a 
melted  mass.  Other  of  the  crystals  were  quite  free  from  such 
incrustation,  and  quite  pure  at  the  interior.  When  broken, 
however,  there  were  found  in  most  of  the  crystals,  imbedded 
substances,  which  sometimes  presented  dbtinct  indications  cf 
previous  fusion,  and  consisted  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
scoriae  adhering  to  the  exterior.  I  was  unable  to  detect  any 
fragments  of  augite  in  these  crystals.  The  crystals  of  leucite 
thrown  out  by  Vesuvius,  and  described  by  Pilla,  appear  to  have 
been  very  similar  to  these. 

The  leucite  crystals  of  Roccamonfina  are  sometimes  as  laige 
as  a  full  sized  orange. t  They  are  of  the  usual  form,  well- 
developed,  and  only  slightly  disintegrated.  Pilla  observed  upon 
the  surface  of  one  of  these  crystals,  small  serpulae,  and  grains  of 
sand  similar  to  those  which  are  so  frequent  upon  shells  in  sand 
banks.  He  infers  from  this,  the  submarine  origin  of  the  crater  of 
Roccamonfina. 

A  fragment  of  leucite  crystal  from  this  place,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  broke  with  a  slight  blow ;  a  crust 
was  detached  from  it,  rough  at  the  outer  surface,  with  a  vitreous 
lustre  at  the  inner  surface,  and  translucent  at  the  edges ;  it  broke 
down  between  the  fingers  into  small  fragments,  mostly  smaller 
than  peas,  and  seldom  presenting  regular  faces.  This  crust  did 
not  contain  any  imbedded  substances,  and  only  here  and  there 
presented  small  brownish  specks.  Tlie  substance  beneath  it  was 
still  more  easily  broken  up  into  fragments  that  were  either  trans- 

♦  Jahburch  fur  Mineral.  1846,  p.  341. 
t  Pilla. —  Loc.  cit. 
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parent,  translucent,  or  opaque.  The  nucleus  contained  a  number 
of  imbedded  masses  which  had  the  colour  of  augite,  but  did  not 
present  any  recognizable  faces.  Some  of  them  contained  micro- 
scopic white  particles  of  leucite,  others  were  intimately  mixed 
with  leucite,  and  had  a  grey  colour,  while  here  and  there,  veins  of 
leucite  ran  through  them. 

I  made  a  careful  examination  of  a  great  number  of  leucite 
crystals  from  the  leucite  rock  at  Rieden,  near  the  Lake  of  Laach. 
They  were  mostly  very  small,  the  largest  being  only  a  line  in 
diameter,  and  those  from  another  rock  much  smaller,  364  of  them 
weighing  only  39  grains.  Some  of  these  crystals  were  covered 
with  a  very  thin  crust  of  kaolin,  but  were  perfectly  unaltered  at 
the  interior.  Scarcely  any  of  them  are  without  imbedded  black 
particles  resembling  augite.  These  particles  are  neither  perfect 
crystals,  nor  round  globules,  such  as  arc  formed  by  melting  augite 
by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe ;  even  the  smallest  of  them  appear, 
when  magniiSed,  as  fragments  of  crystals,  with  straight  edges  and 
sharp  corners.  They  not  unfrequently  form  needles  as  thin  as  a 
hair,  and  as  long  as  the  crystals  arc  thick.  They  are  very 
frequently  ochre  colored,  owing  to  incipient  decomposition. 

The  substances  imbedded  in  the  leucite  of  Rieden  are,  there- 
fore, very  different  from  those  in  the  crystals  of  leucite  from 
Vesuvius,  and  the  large  leucite  from  Roccamonfina,  in  none  of 
which  was  there  any  trace  of  the  formation  of  crystals  to  be 
found,  but  merely  substances  resembling  lava.  In  one  specimen 
of  ground  and  polished  leucitic  lava  from  Vesuvius,  containing 
leucite  crystals  three  lines  in  diameter,  there  are  some  black  specks, 
but  no  crystals. 

The  augite  is  not  so  abundant  in  the  leucite  rock  of  Rieden 
as  in  the  crystals  of  leucite.  In  the  former  case,  distinct  comers, 
edges,  or  faces,  are  rarely  recognizable;  there  is  barely  any 
difference  in  point  of  form  between  the  augite ;  but  in  the  rock, 
the  imbedded  masses  are  sometimes  as  large  as  the  larger  crystals 
of  leucite,  although  they  are  generally  very  small.  Sometimes 
the  augite  contains  small  particles  of  leucite,  and  the  smallest 
cracks  are  filled  with  it.  Some  of  the  larger  augite  masses  are 
globular,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  are  separable  into  concentric 
layers;  some  appear  to  have  interfered  vnth  the  development  of 
the  leucite  crystals  associated  with  them.  Isolated  crystals  of 
vitreous  felspar  are  much  less  frequent  than  leucite ;  they  likewise 
often  contain  imbedded  fragments  of  augite. 

All  these  circumstances  tend  to  show  that  the  augite  in  the 
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leucitc  crystals,  like  that  in  the  rock,  was  formed  first ;  the 
leucite  substance  iii  the  interior  of  the  augite,  and  in  the  cracks, 
is  evidently  of  more  recent  formation  than  the  augite. 

Leucitc  docs  not  melt  before  the  blowpipe;  angite,  on  the 
contrary,  melts  to  a  glass.  EUaproth  found,  that  when  leucite  was 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace,  there  was  a  slight 
fusion  at  the  surface,  but  at  the  interior,  only  a  very  slight  altera- 
tion, accompanied  by  an  increase  of  lustre ;  the  imbedded  horn- 
blende (au<2;ite  ?)  was  however,  melted,*,  so  that  leucite  is  much 
less  fusible  than  augite. 

I  exposed  three  large  pieces  of  leucite  rock  from  Rieden  to  a 
high  temperature  in  a  Hessian  crucible.  The  mass  rose  up  and 
flowed  over,  owing  undoubtedly  to  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  as 
the  rock  effervesces  copiously  with  acid.  The  portion  that 
remained  attached  to  the  side  of  the  crucible  was  a  perfectly 
melted  vitreous  mass,  in  which  the  leucite  crystals  appeared 
almost  unaltered,  as  was  mostly  the  case  with  the  portion  that 
flowed  over.  Some  of  the  leucite  crystals  had,  however,  become 
vesicular,  and  resembled  pumicestone,  which  might  be  owing  to 
the  presence  of  augite  in  them,  or  to  the  fluxing  action  of  the 
surround!  ns:  mass. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  fragments  about  the  size 
of  peas ;  they  melted,  forming  a  vesicular  scoria,  which  rose  four 
inches  in  the  crucible,  and  flowed  over.  The  leucite  crystals  were 
not  melted,  but  were  mostly  milk-white,  and  some  had  a  vitreous 
lustre.  At  one  part  where  the  mass  had  been  melted  to  a  perfect 
glass,  the  leucitc  crystals  could  be  distinctly  recognized. 

Finely  powdered  leucite  rock  was  then  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  fire.  Upon  breaking  the  crucible,  a  vesicular  mass  was 
found  at  the  centre  surrounded  by  an  aggregated  but  not  vesicular 
crust,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  heat  must  have  been  greatest  at 
the  exterior.  In  tliis  crust  the  j)articles  of  augite  were  distinctly 
separate  from  those  of  leucitc ;  the  former  melted  to  globules  and  the 
latter  mostly  unaltered,  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  yellowish 
glass.  The  leucite  granules  were  likewise  distinctly  recognizable 
in  the  central  mass.  The  mass  of  the  rock  must,  therefore,  have 
been  so  liquid  that  the  numerous  cavities  with  very  thin  sides,  upon 
which  the  leucite  was  situated,  could  be  formed. 

The  difficult  fusibility  of  leucite  compared  with  that  of  the 
rock  in  wliicli  it  is  imbedded,  indicates  that  if  it  has* crystallized 
from  melted  lava  it  would  have  solidified  first,  and  that  the  lava 

•  Bcitragc,  ij  21. 
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inclosed  in  the  crjstak  of  leucite  would  have  solidified  much 
later. 

The  case  is  different  when  as  v.  Buch  states,  an  augite  crystal 
is  imbedded  in  a  crystal  of  leucite.  The  above  experiments  show 
that  augite  is  more  fusible  than  leucite ;  so  that  the  augite  in  this 
case  cannot  have  been  formed  prior  to  the  leucite,  in  which  it  is 
imbedded.  Augite  may  crystallize  when  slowly  cooled,  so  that  it 
may  be  supposed  that  a  mass  of  augite  inclosed  in  a  crystal  of 
leucite  would  likewise  crystallize  afterwards.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  that  in  this  case  a  mass  of  augite  thus  inclosed  in  a 
crystal  of  leucite,  would  have  sufficient  space  for  assuming  a 
crystalline  form,  or  that  the  thin  needles  above  mentioned,  could 
have  been  formed.* 

Although  considerable  force  is  developed  in  crystallization,  it 
does  not  cause. the  crystal  to  penetrate  solid  substances  which 
interfere  with  their  formation,  as  in  the  freezing  of  water,  the  ice 
crystals  do  not  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
water,  but  it  bursts.  It  might,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the 
liquid  augite  inclosed  in  the  crystals  of  leucite  would  have  rent 
them  in  crystallizing,  especially  since  the  surrounding  mass  being 
more  fusible  than  augite,  would  not  have  been  any  obstacle  in  this 
respect. 

It  is  still  less  possible  to  imagine  that  crystals  of  augite  could 
have  escaped  fusion  when  surrounded  by  a  melted  mass  of  leucite,  or 
at  least,  that  their  edges  and  corners  would  not  have  been  rounded. 

Although  I  agree  with  v.  Buch  in  the  opinion,  that  the  leucite 
has  been  formed  after  the  augite  imbedded  in  it,  I  cannot  reconcile 
this  order  of  succession  in  the  formation  of  these  minerals  with 
the  separation  of  leucite  from  liquid  lava.  He  places  great  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  more  recent  lava  does  not  contain  leucite 
crystals  of  such  size  and  perfect  form  as  are  found  in  the  older 
lava.  But  I  have  already  f  alluded  to  the  supposition  which,  from 
his  view  of  the  case,  would  be  unavoidable,  that  the  conditions  for 
the  formation  of  these  minerals  by  fusion  have  ceased  to  exist  at 
Vesuvius,  and  I  must  again  return  to  this  point  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  leucite. 

Leopold  V.  Buch  was  conscious  that  the  formation  of  leucite 

•  Breislak   has  nlreaily  pointed  out  this  difficulty. — Loc.  cit.  i,  52C. — Tie 

^Bys,  **  The  small  particles  of  augite,  and  even  of  felspar  must  have  solidified 

^before  the  lencite  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  which  is  much  less  fusible 

ilian  either.** — He  attempts  to  remove  this  difficulty,  but  in  so  fantastic  a  manner 

thai  refutation  would  he  snperflaons. 

t  See  ante,  p.  94. 
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canr^ot  be  accoonteJ  u*t  Ij  the  pbecomena  presented  at  first  sight 
by  the  r-x-ks  in  '5vii::*h  ii  •:«ccur^,  and  he  a&nixned  that  some  further 
COD  Jit  ion  niu?:  Lave  l-een  ct^iicvmed.  This  eondition  I  am  unable 
to  iii.a;r:D:-  f.-i'ier  thiin  :he  nciion  of  water.  It  was  in  this  way 
tha:  the  oi-n^t'iuerits  vi*  k-u?:te  were  dissolved  and  crystals  formed 
in  th:-  lava.  Su.h  a  Richie  of  fi-rmation  at  once  accoiints  for  the 
ocourivriCc  of  Lir::er  an  J  more  fuUv  developed  crystals  in  the  old 
Lira,  iliiin  in  tha:  which  i?  if  more  recent  date.  The  microscopic 
crvttals  of  Ir.va  seal  lore  J  thr^tuixhout  the  lava  of  1767  and  1779 
ftt  Veiuviu?.  wculJ,  aco^'nllng.  to  tliis  view  be  in  the  early  state  of 
f  trmati.jn.  Ti:e  sniall  particle?  of  loucilo  ia  augite,  and  the  cracks 
oi  auc^ite  crvstuls  can  only  have  been  introduced  by  water.* 

The  leuciie  luva,  theref;.»re,  presents  the  character  that  has  so 
frequenily  l.e^ii  s^rken  of.  an.l  which  is,  perhaps,  common  to  all 
vjlcanic  rock-,  tl.at  ilie  crystallization  has  taken  place  long  subse- 
qiieii:  to  sor.dincat:v)n.  The  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the 
minute  fissiires  ii;  leuciie  lava  from  Vesuvius,  and  the  conversion 
of  tlie  aiighio  p:irtieles  in  the  crystals  of  leucite  into  a  red  sub- 
stance, shtrv  that  the  action  of  water  ujwn  this  rock  has  continued 
after  the  formation  of  aui]cite  and  leucite  crvstals.  Cavities  full 
of  water  arc  not  uncommon  in  lava,  and  are  frequent  in  the  lava  at 
Capo  di  Bove  near  Kome,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  lava  at  Somnuu 

The  sound  condition  of  the  leucite  crystals  in  the  melted  lava, 
in  the  experiments  above  described,  weakens  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment brought  by  v.  Buch  against  their  prc-existence.  If  the 
crystals  of  leucite  remained  unaltered  in  a  melted  mass  that  was 
so  liquid  as  to  liavc  been  perfectly  vitrified  at  the  sides  of  the 
crucible  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  these  crystals  in  melted 
lava  is  greater  bo.'ause  the  temperature  to  which  the  leucite  rock 
from  llieden  was  cxpo.-ed,  was  far  greater  than  that  of  melted  lava 
at  Vesuvius.  The  lower  the  temperature  of  this  lava  the  less  pro- 
bability wc-uld  tlierc  be  that  tlie  crvstals  of  leucite  would  be 
ad'ectcd  in  anv  wav. 

Medici  Si)ada  found  in  the  lava  at  Borghetto,  crystals  of  leu- 
cite, wliicli  not  unfrequently  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  split,  but 
without  being  in  any  way  defective.  The  lava  had  penetrated 
i:ito  the  fissures,  evidently  showing  the  existence  of  the  leucite 
crystals  in  the  li([uid  mass.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  crystals 
f  )rnicd  in  the  liquid  lava  should  have  been  split  while  the  mass 
was  still  lifpiid,  althougli  this  might  have  happened  after  the  solid- 
li cation  of  the  lava,  but  then  the  lava  could  not  have  penetrated 
**  As  to  tlic  action  of  water  upon  leucite,  see  English  edition,  i,  59. 
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the  fissures.  It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  the  crystals  of 
leucite  were  enveloped  by  the  liquid  lava,  and  cracked  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  heating,  in  which  case  the  lava  would  have 
penetrated  into  the  fissures. 

In  the  leucitic  porphyry  of  Roccamonfina,  Sacchi  found  together 
with  large  perfect  crystals,  others  that  were  rounded,  or  fragments 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes.*  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  a 
liquid  mass  crystals  of  leucite  could  be  formed  and  then  rounded 
or  broken  into  fragments.  A  rock  in  which  such  fragments  or 
rounded  leucite  crystals  occur,  cannot  be  other  than  a  sedimentary 
rock  that  has  been  formed  from  volcanic  products.  Pi  11a  compares 
it  to  leucitic  tuff,  and  the  presence  of  the  small  serpulce  as  well  as 
the  small  grains  of  sand  upon  one  of  the  large  crystals  of  leucite 
rendei'S  this  probable.  Moreover,  the  large  crystals  of  leucite 
associated  with  the  broken  fragments  could  not  have  been  preserved, 
and  since  the  rock  containing  these  large  crystals  occurs  mostly 
at  the  outer  declivity  of  the  large  cone  of  lloccamonfina,  tliere  is 
no  other  than  the  wet  way  by  which  we  can  sujjpose  the  formation 
of  these  crystals  to  have  taken  place. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  cone  consists  of  substances 
derived  from  leucitic  rocks  by  disintegration,  and  deposited  by 
water,  so  that  together  with  fragments  of  leucite  crystals,  there 
are  crystals  that  have  been  perfectly  restored  in  the  wet  way. 

On  the  contrary,  the  description  given  by  Xeckert  of  the 
occurrence  of  leucite  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  greater 
size  of  the  crystals  towards  the  interior,  would  appear  to  indicate 
their  separation  from  an  homogeneous  melted  mass.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  already  made  J  as  to  the  solidification  of 
melted  masses,  it  may  be  easily  understood,  tliat  in  a  homogeneous 
lava,  the  constituents  of  the  less  fusible  leucite  might  combine, 
and  crystallize  first,  and  that  afterwards  the  more  fusible  matrix 
would  solidify.  Such  a  separation  of  leucite  miglit  take  place  in 
the  masses  of  lava  solidifying  in  the  crater,  and  as  the  solidifi- 
cation would  in  such  case  be  very  gradual,  tliere  would  be  the  most 
favourable    conditions    for    the    formation   of  large   crystals   of 

leucite. 

A  large  amount  of  alkalies  and  of  alumina  in  lava,  determines 
the  formation  of  leucite.  In  augitic  lava,  the  alkalies  amount  to 
4*22  or  4'i>2  per  cent,   the  potash  amounting  to  only  a  small 

♦  Eicliwald.— Nouveau  MJiii.  d;j  I:i  Soc.  imp.  des  Nntui-al.  d*  ^Moscon,  i:;,  2':0 
-f  8ee  ante,  p.  223. 
t  Ibid.  p.  03. 
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fraction  ojf  the  socfa,  wWle  in  the  lava  at  Vesuvius,  the  alkalies 
amount  to  as  much  as  10-43,  or  11*84  per  cent.,  the  potash  being 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity.  Therefore  the  former  lava 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  labrador  poor  in  alkalies,  and  the 
latter  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  leucite.  Since  the  other  con- 
stituents of  augitic  and  leucitic  lava  are  much  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, augitc  is  formed  in  both  cases,  besides  these  very  different 
felspars.  Such  considerable  proportions  of  alkalies  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  lava  at  Vesuvius,  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  rocks, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  leucite  rocks  are  very  unfrequent. 

The  intumescence  and  overflow  of  the  melted  leucite  rock 
with  its  imbedded  crystals  of  leucite,  show  that,  in  a  similar 
manner,  lava  containing  crystals  of  leucite  might  issue  from  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  flow  along  an  inclined  surface.  Hence  it 
is  easy  to  account  for  the  presence  of  granules  of  leucite  in  the 
scorifiB  that  solidified  during  Hoffinann's  stay  at  Vesuvius,  as  well 
as  in  the  flattened  pieces  of  lava.  The  occurrence  of  glassy 
threads,  together  with  granules  of  leucite,  indicate  very  rapid 
solidification,  during  which  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  crystal- 
lization of  leucite  could  have  taken  place. 

Most  of  the  circumstances  above  described  afford  evidence  of 
the  formation  of  leucite  in  the  wet  way  rather  than  by  fusion. 
However,  since  many  substances  may  be  formed  in  both  ways, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  may  not  be  the  case  with  leucite.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  prior  existence  of  the  leucite  crystals 
thrown  out  from  Vesuvius,  the  question  of  their  formation  in  the 
crater  still  remains  to  be  solved.  The  activity  of  this  volcano  is 
frequently  suspended  for  a  long  time ;  during  these  periods  of 
inactivity  great  alterations  take  place  in  the  crater ;  fissures  through 
which  lava  formerly  ascended  are  closed,  while  fresh  channels 
are  formed.  During  the  very  slow  solidification  of  the  masses  of 
lava  filling  these  fissures,  the  conditions  are  much  more  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  crystals,  than  in  the  lava  at  the  outer  decli- 
vities. When  channels  remain  closed  in  this  manner  for  centuries, 
the  evolution  of  vapour  from  other  fissures,  and  the  meteoric 
water  penetrating  the  mass,  will  likewise  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals.  Then  if  it  should  happen  that  fresh  lava  is  forced 
into  these  closed  channels,  heating  the  solidified  masses  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  matrix  melts,  or  is  softened,  while  at  the  same 
time  compressed  and  heated  water- vapour  forces  a  way  through  the 
mass,  it  may  be  imagined  that  crystals,  with  adherent  portions  of 
liquid  lava,  might  be  thrown  out  from  the  crater*     These  adherent 
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portions  of  lava  would  solidify  during  their  flight  through  the 
air  and  form  vesicular  scoriaj,  whether  remaining  attached  to  the 
crystals  of  leucite  or  not.  As  the  leucite  crystals  IX  and  X  had 
lost  a  portion  of  their  bases,  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  had  long  been  in  existence  in  the  crater,  and  even  undergone 
some  decomposition.  Very  i)robably  they  were  imbedded  in  lava 
that  had  been  solidified,  and  to  which  water  or  water-vapour  had 
access.  A  stronger  proof  of  their  anterior  existence  cannot  be 
found. 

The  opinion  held  by  Monticclli  and  Covelli,  that  the  shining 
envelope  of  leucite  crystals  is  owing  to  a  superficial  fusion,  I  am 
unable  to  admit.  It  appears  certain  that  it  was  merely  the 
adherent  portions  of  melted  scoria)  wliich  became  vitreous  by  rapid 
cooling,  for  in  the  fusion  experiment  with  the  leucite  rock,  the 
same  envelope  was  observed  on  the  leucite  crystals,  although  they 
were  quite  unaltered. 

If  the  existence  of  leucite  in  the  lava,  solidified  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  is  certain,  it  is  likewise  the  Ciisc  with  regard  to  the 
crystals  of  augite  thrown  out  at  the  same  time.  Consequently 
the  heat  cannot  have  been  so  great  that  the  augite  crystals  were 
melted,  but  merely  the  more  fusible  matrix  in  which  the  crystals 
were  imbedded.  The  volcanic  sand,  such  as  that  at  Stromboli, 
has  probably  originated  from  this  melted  substance  by  rapid  cool- 
ing and  solidification  in  the  air.  But  it  may  also  be  supposed  that 
the  solidified  lava  is  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  strongly  heated 
vapour  without  being  melted,  and  that  in  this  way  the  matrix  may 
be  thrown  out  in  small  fragments  together  with  the  crystals  of 
augite  and  leucite.  According  to  Pilla,  the  augite  crystals  from 
the  eruption  of  the  22nd  April  1845,  are  more  or  less  disintegrated; 
some  are  blackish-brown,  other  reddish-brown  or  yellowish-white. 
These  colours  indicate  peroxidation  of  the  iron,  which,  even  if 
atmospheric  air  was  entirely  excluded,  may  be  the  result  of  the 
action  of  water  vapour. 

It  is  well  known  that  crystallization  from  water  solutions  is 
facilitated  when  crystals  that  are  identical  with  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance are  immersed  in  the  solution.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  an 
attraction  between  similar  molecules,  but  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  solid  substances  of  a  different  nature. 

In  conformity  with  these  facts  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
fragments  of  lava  and  augite,  as  well  as  the  crystals  of  augite,  im- 
bedded in  leucite  crystals,  would  serve  as  nuclei  of  crystallization, 
which^   however,    did    not    take    place   by   fusion,  because  the 
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leucite  is  much  less  fusible  than  the  substances  it  incloses,  and, 
consequently,  they  could  not  in  that  case  have  been  in  the  solid 
state,  while  on  the  other  hand,  liquid  substances  would  not  serve 
as  nuclei  and  promote  crystallization,  so  that  all  the  facts  tend  to 
show  that  the  crystallization  took  place  in  the  wet  way.  In  this 
case  the  leucite  crystals  which  existed  in  the  liquid  lava  might, 
even  if  they  had  been  merely  small  particles,  have  served  as  nuclei 
from  which  the  crystallization  commenced  as  in  the  case  of  water 
solutions. 

The  formation  of  crystals  in  solid  rocks,  into  which  no  extra- 
neous substance  is  introduced,  and  from  which  no  substance  is 
extracted,  consists  merely  in  a  transfer  of  similar  ingredients 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  mass,  the  crystals  of  gypsum, 
often  of  large  size,  that  are  found  in  marl,  clay,  compact  gypsum, 
limestone,  etc,  have  been  formed  by  the  segregation  by  means  of 
water  of  the  gypsum  substance  disseminated  throughout  these 
rocks,  and  the  leucite  crystals  in  the  rock  at  Koccamonfina  have 
been  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

Felspar  with  the  form  of  leucite. — Sacchi  found  leucite  crystals, 
the  interior  portion  of  which  consisted  of  small  regular  shaped 
transparent  crystals  of  ryakolite.  Silliman  likew  ise  describes  such 
a  mineral  and  Blum  *  detected  it  several  times  in  old  lava. 

The  altered  leucite  crystals  consist  of  a  granular  aggregate, 
with  cavities,  that  do  not  present  any  crystals ;  some  of  the  gran- 
ules however  present  very  smooth  and  brilliant  faces  of  cleavage. 

Blum  is  of  opinion  that  the  product  of  alteration  is  glassy 
felspar,  more  probably  than  ryakolite ;  this  must  be  determined 
by  analysis.  Deducting  the  conr^tituents  of  glassy  felspar  from 
those  of  leucite,  the  alteration  would  appear  to  consist  in  the 
elimination  of  an  alkaline  aluminate. 

Leucite.  Felspar. 

Silica       8  eqts.  —         fl  eqts.         =         0 

Alumina  ....         ....         3     >j  —  2     „  =1  cqt. 

Alkalies  ....         ....         3     »  —         -    ,i  =         1    « 

The  decrease  of  weight  would  in  this  case  amount  to  14-81, 
and  that  of  volume  to  16*94  per  cent;  hence  the  cavities  in  these 
pseudomorphs  may  be  accounted  for.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  separation  of  euch  an  alkaline  aluminate  may  really  take 

placet 

The  smaller  proport'on  of  alumina  andof  alkalies  in  the  leucite 

•  Niiclilrag.  2,  p.  2  ^ 
+  See  ante,  \i,  6o,  No.  31>. 
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crust  XI  as  compared  with  that  in  the  unaltered  leucitc  XI  h  and 
XI  c,  admits  of  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  a  separation 
of  alkaline  aluminate. 

The  further  this  alteration  liad  progressed  the  nearer  would  be 
the  approach  to  the  composition  of  gla:*sy  felspar.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  difference,  that  the  alteration  in  this  instance  commenced 
at  the  exterior,  while  in  the  mineral  described  by  Sacchi  it  took  place 
at  the  interior.  If  the  alteration  has  taken  the  same  course  in  the 
other  leucite  crystals  at  Roccamonfina,  and  has  been  completed,  the 
products  of  alteration  would  be  found  under  the  exterior  crust. 

These  pseudomorphs  are  very  interesting,  not  only  because 
they  furnish  an  example  of  the  conversion  of  one  kind  of  felspar 
into  another,  but  also  because  they  show  that  in  lava,  as  in  other 
rocks  there  is  a  constant  process  of  alteration,  and  that  leucite 
under  certain  conditions  yields  material  for  the  formation  of  other 
minerals.  Whether  or  not  the  glassy  felspar  that  occurs,  together 
with  leucite,  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  is  likewise  a  product  of  altera- 
tion requires  further  investigation.  It  is  at  least  unquestionable, 
that  glassy  felspar  may  be  formed  by  the  partial  elimination  of 
alkaline  aluminate  from  crystallized  leucite,  or  from  an  amorphous 
leucite  mass. 

Kaolin  with  the  form  of  leucite, — The  alteration  commences  at 
the  surface  and  extends  inwards ;  the  crystals  first  become  dull, 
opaque  and  covered  with  a  white  earthy  crust.  The  form  is 
retained  even  when  the  decomposition  is  complete,  but  is  destroyed 
by  the  slightest  pressure.*  In  this  alteration  concentric  layers  of 
leucite  present  themselves.  When  the  opaque,  earthy  crust  is 
removed  the  transparent  nucleus  lias  the  perfect  crystal  form  of 
leucite.  The  leucite  of  Frascati,  Alhano,  and  Rome,  are  in  various 
stages  of  alteration.     No  analysis  of  this  kaolin  has  been  published. 

M. — NePHELTNE   and   EL.f:OLITE. 

These  minerals  are  completely  decomposed  by  acids,  the  silica 
separating  in  a  gelatinous  state. 

Occurrence, — Nepheline  occurs  in  the  nephcline  rock  near 
Lobau  in  Upper  Lausatia,  near  Mciches  in  the  Vogelsgebirge, 
Schreckenstein  and  Vierzehngebirge  in  Bohemia,  in  dolerite  at  the 
Katzenbuckcl  in  the  Odenwald,  near  Tcutelburg  in  Westphalia, 
Tiechlowitz  in  Bohomin,  Baigory  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  trachyte 
near  Costcbelle  in  France,  in  the  ghu^sy  fcls[)ar  rock  at  the  Lake  of 
Laach,  in  old  lava  at  Aich  near  yVndernacli,  at  several  places  in 

•  Blum. — Die  Pseudomoriihoscn,  J .  HQ. 
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the  P«>!Kti&Al  Stxt&<.  in  the  Val  di  Xo€o  in  SaeSw,  and  ia  drcBj 
caTities  hi  zh^  d:l':*cLitc  2:  Moote  Soouul 

E2ae«:ihe  occor?  in  zirkao-^eiute  at  sercnd  pSaees  m  Xonrajy 
19  the  mLa^Gte  of  the  Emen  moantains,  in  mrnfral  depoats  near 
I>e^roe  in  Finland,  at  Licfatfield  in  Maine,  U.  &,  and  at  die 
QcLrk  r^-j-initaizd  in  Arkansas. 

Cimpcsitiom. — Xepheline  and  elaeolite,  seTenl  anal  1  sea  <^  which 
have  alreadj  been  giTen,*"  are  characterized  by  great  nmfimnity 
of  composition  and  of  their  oxygen  quotients. 

AaaHxed  \rf  O.  Q. 

I.  Xcpheline  from  Monte  Somma  Arfwedscmt  „.,  0^15 

II.  The  ?ame                                       |  0-919 

IIL  The  same                                       [  Th.  Scheerer^     0^899 

IV.  The  same                                      )  0-937 

For  thij  Analysis  the  porest  nepheline,  that  was  coinpletely 
decompoeed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  was  selected,  while  the  minerals 
represented  by  II  and  III  contained  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  unde* 
composable  admixture.  Therefore  the  oxygen  quotient  of  lY  is 
mocst  correct. 

V.  \M.ite  nepheline  from  Katzen-  i  j^  q^^,^,  Oi«l 

buckel  ' 

VL  The  same  Scheerer|       ....  0-909 

VIL  White     elaeolite,  very    pure,  \ 

from  Miask  >  Bromeis^         "  ^^"^^ 

VIII.  The  same  i                          •-  ^'^^^ 

IX.  The  same  Francis**       ....  0*912 

X.  The  same  Scheerertt      ...  0*904 

XI.  Green  eteolite  from  Fredrik-  \   r^  r^      t   4.4.        /^«jft 
T..  I  C.  GmehntJ        0*949 

evam,  Norway  i 

XII.  The  same  1   Scheerer§§      ....  0-870 

XI II.  The  same  I  ....  0875 

XIV.  Brown  elasoiitc  from  Fredrik-  \  ^        .  „«  ^  o*.^ 

}  Francis  III        ....  0-875 


svarn 


*  ffce  ante,  p.  145. 

f  Schweigger's  Joum.  xxxiv,  207. 

X  Poggcnd.  Annal.   xlix,  364. 

8  L.  Gmelin  and  Leonhard. — Nephelin  iin  Dolerit  vom  Katzenbuckel,  1822, 

11  Loc.  cit.  367. 

if  Poggcnd.  Annal.  xl,  677» 
••  Ibid,  xlix,  364. 
+t  Ibid. 

Xt  Schweiggcr'a  Joum.  xxxvi,  82. 
1%  Ibid.  360. 
il  11  Ibid.  362. 
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Analyzed  by  O.  Q. 


}  Scheerer*       ....  0-859 


} 


XV.  Brown  elasolite  from  Fredrik- 

BYarn 
XVL  Dirty    brownish,    amorphous 

elsDolite  with  uneven  fracture  \  Scheererf       ....  0*873 
from  Brevig,  Norway 
XVIL  The  same  Scheerer t         ....  0880 

The  oxygen  quotient  does  not  in  any  one  of  these  minerals, 
amount  to  !•,  that  of  VIII  is  the  highest.  It  is  possible  that  the 
oxygen  quotient  of  perfectly  unaltered  nepheline  or  elaeolite  is  1, 
as  is  assumed  by  some  chemists  who  have  assigned  formula;  to 
these  minerals.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  those  specimens  of 
elasolite  in  which  the  oxygen  quotient  is  below  0*9,  have  lost  more 
or  less  of  their  bases.  These  specimens  also  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  water,  as  for  instance  XV  and  XVI  from  2*05  to  2*  10 
per  cent.,  while  the  others  are  either  anhydrous — VII,  IX  and 
XIV,  or  contain  less  than  1  per  cent,  water,  V  alone  contains 
1*39  per  cent. 

The  nepheline  from  Monte  Somma,  that  from  Katzenbuckel, 
and  the  white  ela>olite  from  M iask,  have  the  highest  oxygen  quo- 
tients; the  green  and  brown  elacolite  have  the  lowest  oxygen 
quotients;  XI  is  an  exception,  but  the  correspondence  between 
XII  and  XIII  admits  of  the  suspicion  that  the  analysis  of 
XI  is  inaccurate.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  decompo- 
sition is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  the  white  colour.§  An  exact 
determination  of  the  hardness  of  the  different  varieties  would  be 
very  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  bears  any 
relation  to  the  colour  of  the  mineral. 

The  nepheline  from  Monte  Somma  and  that  from  Katzenbuckel 
contain  the  largest  amount  of  lime,  from  0*84  to  2"0l  per  cent.; 
elaeolite  contains  0*20  to  0*81  per  cent.  This  base,  therefore 
would  have  but  a  small  influence  upon  the  oxygen  quotient,  and 
its  removal  by  water  would  not  cause  any  sensible  reduction. 

Bromeis  found  minute  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  nephe- 
line and  elseolite,  and  Scheerer   likewise  found  sulphuric   acid. 

•  Schweigger'8  Joum.  xxxvi,  362, 

f  Ibid.  359. 

t  Ibid,  xlvi,  291. 

§  Scheerer  states  that  the  silica  separated  from  green  and  brown  elsBolite 
retains  these  colours,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  ignition. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  they  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  oi^nio 
sabstanee,  introduced  by  water,  and  this  would  likewise  indicate  that  deoompo- 
mtion  had  commenced. 
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The  nepheline  from  ]Moiite  Somma  contains  the  largest  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  0*22  per  cent.,  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  O"!  per  cent. 
Conversion   of    nepheline   into    natroUte. — This    alteration    has 
already  been  described.* 

m 

Conversion  of  giseckite  into  mica. — Blumf  showed  that  the 
giseckite  which  occurs  in  porphyritic  boulders  J  at  Tgalikko-Qord 
in  Greenland,  is  a  mineral  that  is  being  converted  into  mica  and 
which  would  appear  most  frequently  to  present  indications  of 
having  been  formerly  analogous  to  pinite. 


I. 

II. 

in. 

III.  a 

^JW****    ••••                 ••■•                 ••••                 •••• 

46*08 

480 

4419 

4476 

Alumina         

33*83 

32-6 

3677 

36*34 

Peroxide  of  iron        « 

3-36 

40 

1-71 

1*83 

Oxide  of  manganese 

116 

•  •  • 

•  ••• 

•  ■  • 

Magnesia 

1-20 

1-6 

1*39 

1*27 

Potash             

6-20 

6-5 

979 

10*00 

OOUi*      ...•               ••••               ...«               ■••< 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

100 

084 

Loss  by  ignition         

4*89 

5*5 

515§ 

4*96  § 

9(»-72 

980 

10000 

100*00 

I.  Giseckite  Stromeyer|| 

11.  Giseckite  PfafFT 

III  and  III  a  Liebenerite  from  the  ] 

felspathic  porphyry  of  Monte   r  Marignac** 

Viesena  in  the  Tyrol  ^ 

Haidingerft  and  Breithaupt||  consider  this  mineral  to  be  a 
pseudomorph  after  nepheline  ;  Marignac  considers  it  to  be  pinite. 

The  comparison  of  I  and  II  with  the  analyses  of  elaeolite  I,  II, 
and  III,§§  will  show  that  in  this  alteration  soda  and  lime  are  elimi- 
nated,  while  water,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia  are  introduced. 
The  composition  of  giseckite  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of 
potash  mica,  containing  only  a  small  amount  of  iron,  except  that 
the  amount  of  potasli  in  mica  is  rather  larger.     The  considerable 

*  Sec  ante,  p.  145. 
t  Nachtmg  2,  p.  131. 

+  According  to  Stromeyer,  liornstone  and  clay-porpliyry. 
§  Water  and  carbonic  acid. 

II  Gilbert's  Annalen.  Ixiii,  372. — Stromeycr  considers  this  composition  im- 
perfect, because  lie  was  unable  to  effect  a  perfect  separation  of  the  fine  particles 
of  felspar  disseminated  throughout  the  mass  of  tlie  rock. 
^  Sehweigger's  Joiirn.  xlv,  103. 
♦*  Archives  des  sciences  pliysiques  et  naturellcs,  vi,  293. 
ft  Uebersicht  der  Mineral.    Forschnngen,  1G43,  p.  36. 
XX  IJaudbuch  der  Miueralogie,  iii^  47^* 
i%  See  ojite,  p.  145. 
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deficiency  in  the  above  analyses  may,  however,  arise  from  a 
defective  estimation  of  pottosh.  The  chemical  analyses  of  giseckite, 
whether  imperfect  or  not,  at  least  confirm  Blum's  description  of 
this  instance  of  pseudomorphism. 

The  similarity  in  point  of  composition  between  giseckite  and 
liebnerite  is  unmistakable ;  the  total  amount  of  alumina  and 
peroxide  of  iron  is  the  same  in  both,  but  the  amount  of  potash  in 
the  latter  mineral  is  greater  than  in  the  former.  But  this  difference 
may  be  owing  to  the  probable  defective  estimation  of  the  potash 
in  giseckite. 

In  other  respects  the  conversion  of  neplieline  into  liebnerite 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a  mere  elimination  of  soda ;  a  portion 
of  this  base  must  have  been  replaced  by  potash.  As  the  liel3nerite 
is  associated  with  felspar  crystals  whose  dark  flesh-colour  indicate 
a  very  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  carbonate  of  potatfli,  it  is  all  the  more  probable  that 
water  containing  carbonate  of  i)otash  has  effected  a  displacement 
of  some  portion  of  the  soda.*  The  evolution  of  some  carbonic 
acid  from  liebnerite,  when  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  shows 
that  the  small,  but  never-failing  amount  of  lime  in  nepheline,  has 
in  the  course  of  this  alteration  been  eliminated  as  carbonate  of 

lime.t 

The  davyn  of  Vesuvius,  occurring  in  lava  and  in  the  drusy 
cavities  of  masses  ejected  from  Monte  Somma  contains,  according 
to  Mitscherlich,  the  same  constituents  as  nepheline,  together  with 
small  amounts  of  chlorine  and  lime,  but  no  water,  and  as  its  crys- 
tallographic  characters  correspond,  according  to  G.  Rose,  with 
those  of  nepheline,  while  at  the  same  time  it  effervesces  with 
acids,  it  would  appear  to  be  nepheline  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition. 

In  the  conversion  of  nepheline  into  giseckite  it  is  possible  that 
a  portion  of  the  soda  of  the  former  mineral  may  be  displaced  by 
potash,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  estimation  of  potash  in  the  analysis  of 
giseckite  is  defective.  There  would  not  in  this  case  have  been 
any  deficiency  of  carbonate  of  potash,  for  the  giseckite  contains 
minute  particles  of  felspar  disseminated  throughout  the  mass. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  these  considerations,  giseckite  and 
liebnerite  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  individual  minerals. 

•  See  ante,  p.  65,  No.  38. 

t  Liebnerite  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  liydrochlolc  acid  ;  and 
Y.  Kobell  states  that  giseckite  is  little  acted  on  by  acids,  while  nephciine  and 
einolito  are  perfectly  decomposed  by  acids. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  aodalite  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
oompound  of  nepheline  and  chloride  of  sodium ;  noaean  and  hauyn 
as  compounds  of  that  mineral  with  sulphates  of  soda  or  lime.* 

DecompositioTu — The  above  analyses,  particularly  thoee  from 
XII  to  XVII9  represent  elsolite  that  was  decomposed  to  some 
extent.  Blum  states  that  in  the  pores  and  drusy  cavities  of  the 
micaceous  augitic  rocks,  occurring  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Laach,  there  are  white  incrustations  consisting  of  decomposed 
nepheline. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Wernerite  and  Epidote. 

Under  the  general  term  wemerite  are  comprised  the  minerals 
called  skapolite,  bergmannite,  spreustein,  meionite,  ekebergite, 
nuttalitCy  schmclzstein,  chelmsfordite,  pyramidal  felspar. 

This  mineral  is  considerably  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  is  not  completely  decomposed ;  meionite  alone  is  completely 
decomposed,  the  silica  being  separated  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Occurrence. — Wemerite  occurs  in  granite,  granular  limestone, 
and  in  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Meionite  occurs  in  the  masses 
ejected  from  Vesuvius  and  Somma  during  the  more  remote 
eruptions. 

Composition. — About  forty-two  analyses  have  been  published. 
The  greater  number  of  specimens  of  wemerite  that  are  still 
unaltered,  correspond  with  the  composition  I  according  to 
Rammelsberg.t     The  composition  II  represents  meionite. 


1. 

Oxygen. 

II. 

Oxygen. 

Silica 62-8G 

Alumina         29-40 

Lime 1       17"74 

4 
2 

1 

42-40 
31-44 
2G16 

3 
2 

1 

10000 
0.  Q. 

075 

100-00 

1-00 

•  See  ante,  p.  136. 

t  Supplement  5,  p.  2I&. 
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When  perfectlj  nnalterecl,  wemerlte  is  anhydrous ;  but  among 
the  great  number  of  analyses  that  have  been  made^  there  are  only 
mx  which  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  water  in  the  minerals 
they  represent,  all  the  others  show  the  presence  of  water  to  the 
amount  of  2*5  per  cent. 

According  to  the  above,  these  minerals  would  consist  of 
silicates  of  alumina  and  of  lime  ;  but  most  of  the  analyses  indicate 
the  presence  of  alkali,  either  soda  alone  or  soda  with  a  small  pro* 
portion  of  potash,  and  only  six  show  the  absence  of  alkali.  The 
soda  sometimes  amounts  to  8*7  per  cent.,  the  potash  to  3*48  per 
cent.  Besides  alkalies,  these  minerals  generally  contain  minute 
quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  magnesia,  the  former  amounting 
to  as  much  as  3*8  per  cent,  the  latter  to  2*2  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  lime  is  less  in  proportion  as  that  of  alkalies  is 
greater. 

Formation, — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  occurrence 
of  meionite  in  the  products  of  the  old  Vesuvius  is  not  by  any 
means  indicative  of  its  formation  by  fusion.*  This  meionite  con- 
tains 3*10  per  cent,  carbonic  acid ;  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube 
it  evolves  water  and  empyreumatic  vapour  that  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  This  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  nitrogeneous  sub- 
stance cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  mineral, 
and  shows,  unquestionably,  that  it  has  subsequently  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water.  But  if  water  could  penetrate  the  drusy 
cavities  after  the  mineral  had  been  formed,  this  might  also  have 
taken  place  previously,  and  thus  the  material  for  the  formation  of 
the  mineral  might  liave  been  introduced. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  wernerite  in  granular  limestone  is 
considered  to  be  a  proof  of  the  igneous  origin  of  this  mineral,  but 
it  is  rather  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  it  will  subsequently  be 
shown  that  granular  limestone  has  been  originated  from  sedi- 
mentary limestone,  and  that  the  alteration  can  have  been  effected 
only  in  the  wet  way.  The  conditions  that  are  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  wollastonite  in  granular  limestone, f  are  also  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  wernerite  in  this  rock,  and  for  the 
formation  of  meionite  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  the  granular  lime- 
stone of  Somma.J     Water  dissolves  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  of 

*  See  ante,  p.  95. 

t  See  ante,  p.  123. 

J  The  meionite  analyzed  by  L.  Gmelin — Scliwciggcr's  Joum.  xxv,  36 — 
>ra«  found  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  fragments  of  liniostone  ejected  during  former 
•eruptions,  and  is  not  very  frequent. — Compare,  Prodromo  della  Mineralogia 
Vesuviana  di  Monticelli  e  di  Covelli.    Napoli.  1G25,  i,  33?. 
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lime  existing,  though  in  small  proportion,  in  Iiine:«toney  and 
deposits  them  in  the  drusy  cavities  as  wemerite.  This  nuneral 
has  likewise  been  found  in  the  drusj  cavities  of  other  rocks,  and 
even  in  those  of  argillaceous  limestone  *  and  of  basalt.  It  mar, 
however,  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  the  occurrence  of 
minerals  in  drusy  cavities  of  rocks  that  are  either  of  sedimentary 
or  volcanic  origin,  is  incompatible  with  the  formation  of  those 
minerals  by  fusion. 

In  the  limestone  quarries  of  Pargas  there  are  some  remarkable 
relations  between  augitc  and  wernerite.t  Xorder^kiold  describes 
a  pseudomorph  containing  3'3  per  cent,  water,  and  G.  Rose  informs 
me  that  it  is  werneritc  that  has  been  converted  into  green  aogite 
at  the  surface. 

Mica  tcith  the  form  of  Wemerite, — Steffens  and  Hausmann  first 
made  known  the  occurrence  of  wemerite  mixed  with  mica,  and  the 
occurrence  of  mica  with  the  form  of  wernerite  was  described  bv 

a* 

Haidinger.|  The  wernerite  crystals  imbedded  in  quartz  were  quite 
unaltered  at  the  middle,  while  at  the  ends  there  were,  in  the  place 
of  the  original  substance,  laminas  of  mica  intersecting  each  other 
in  various  directions.  In  this  alteration  some  octahedrons  of  mag- 
netic iron  were  separated  between  the  laminae  of  mica.  Haidinger 
states  that  at  the  interior  of  the  crystals  the  mica  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  quartz  and  calc-spar. 

IMum§  describes  wernerite  crystals  that  arc  rough  and  uneven 
at  the  surfaces,  or  covered  entirely  with  greenish,  greenish-white, 
brownish,  or  grey  laminae  of  uiica.  The  lamina;  of  mica  are  found 
not  only  at  the  surface  of  the  crystals  but  also  at  the  interior,  the 
entire  mass  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  them,  irregularly  mixed 
tooether.  Between  the  layers  of  mica  there  is  sometimes  a  rather 
compact  greenish  mass,  which  at  first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for 
unaltered  wemerite,  but  it  is  soft  and  appears  to  be  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  the  conversion  of  one  mineral  into  the  other. 

The  rough  and  uneven  surfaces  of  a  crystal  upon  w^hich  lamina; 
of  mica  occur,  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  latter  mineral  has  originated 
from  the  former  by  alteration.  If  the  mica  had  been  formed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  mineral  upon  which  it  is  situated,  it  would 
have  protected  this  mineral  against  decomposition,  and  the  surfaces 
would  not  have  been  rough. 

•  Sohcercr. — JalirbucU  fiir  Mineral.  &c.  1843,  p.  043. 

+  German  edition,  i,  51JI  ct  .soq. 

J  Abliandl.  d.  k.  bohni.  Gosells.  der  Wissen.    Prag.  ICJl,  p.  3. 

}  Die  Pseudomorphoscu,  p  93,  and  Nachtr*ig,  i,  p.  27. 
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G.  H.  Otto  Volger  ^  found  that  a  fahl  ore  crystal,  without  any 
trace  of  copper  pyrites,  imbedded  between  iron  spar  and  baryta 
spar,  had  smooth  and  brilliant  faces,  while  that  which  was  covered 
with  copper  pyrites  had  rough  faces.  There  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  pseudomorphic  formation  of  the  copper  pyrites  from 
the  fahl  ore,  and  this  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the  mica 
situated  on  the  rough  faces  of  wemerite  crystals. 

Blum  has  described  other  s))ecimens  of  pseudomor[)hous  mica 
after  wernerite,  but  they  do  not  present  any  novel  features.f 

The  analyses  of  mica  originating  from  wernerite,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  process  of  alteration,  will  be  found  in  chapter 
XXXVIII. 

Epidote  will  be  treated  of  here  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
relation  to  wernerite.  It  occurs  imbedded  and  in  drusy  cavities 
in  gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  hornblende  schist,  chloritic  schist, 
granite,  syenite,  diabase,  diorite,  gabbro,  serpentine,  and  porphyry  ; 
in  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks  and  in  mineral  deposits. 

Epidote  consists  essentially  of  silicate  of  alumina  with  silicate 
of  lime — zoisite,  or  calcareous  epidote — or  with  silicates  of  lime 
and  of  protoxide  of  iron — pistacite,  or  calcareo-ferruginous  epidote 
—or  with  silicates  of  lime  and  of  protoxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese— manganese  epidote.  The  ratio  of  the  oxygen  in  the  latter 
bases  to  that  of  the  alumina  and  silica  is  1  :  2  :  3 ;  so  that  the 
oxygen  quotient  is  1. 

Epidote  is  one  of  those  minerals  that  become  decomposable  by 
means  of  acids,  after  they  have  been  ignited,  and  then  the  silica 
separates  in  a  gelatinous  state.  The  absolute  weight  is  not 
reduced  by  the  ignition  more  than  1  per  cent.,  but  the  specific 
gravity  is  considerably  altered ;  Rammelsberg  J  found  it  to  be  : 

Before  ignition    3*403 

After  ignitioD      327 1. 

According  to  Hermann,  epidote  contains  carbonic  acid  to  the 
amount  of  1*13  or  2*73  per  cent.,  and  this  would  indicate  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  lime  had  commenced. 

The  occurrence  of  epidote  in  so  many  different  rocks  is 
deserving  of  notice,  since  it  shows  that  it  may  be  formed  wherever 
the  silicates  of  which  it  consists  are  present,  whether  it  be  depo- 
sited fr(»m  water  in  drusy  cavities,  or  formed  by  the  alteration  of 

**PoggeDd.  Annal.,  Ixxiv,  37. 
•f  Loc.  cit. 
^^Supplement  2,  p.  48. 

VOl^  II.  B 
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other  minerals.  It  is  further  noticeable,  as  will  be  shown  subse- 
quently, that  the  pseudomorphous  epidote  corresponds,  in  point  of 
composition,  with  the  other  kinds  of  epidote  whose  pseudomorphic 
origin  cannot  be  proved.  This  correspondence  is  not  always  to 
be  detected  by  analysis,  since  the  incomplete  pseudomorphous 
epidote  is  more  frequent  than  that  in  which  the  alteration  is  com- 
pleted. There  is>  moreover,  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  a 
mineral  which  has  originated  from  another  by  alteration  should 
have  a  composition  different  from  that  which  it  has  when  formed 
directly. 

Epidote  and  albite  toith  the  form  of  wemerite. — Forchhammer  * 
describes  a  large  crystal  from  Arendal  with  the  form  of  wemerite, 
although  the  substance  has  been  entirely  converted  into  epidote, 
which  is  surrounded  at  the  exterior  by  a  minute  quantity  of 
albite.t  There  are  cavities  between  the  epidote  crystals  that  are 
filled  with  calc-spar.  The  specific  gravity  of  wernerite  is  2*5  or 
2-8  ;  that  of  albite  2*68,  and  that  of  epidote  3-2  or  3-5.  So  that 
as  the  new  minerals  would  have  a  greater  density  than  the  weme- 
rite, there  must  have  been  a  contraction,  giving  rise  to  the  cavities 
presented  by  this  pseudomorph. 

I  found  similar  wernerite  crystals  in  the  Berlin  collection  of 
minerals ;  one  of  them  was  completely  converted  into  epidote  at 
one  side,  and  the  sharp  line  of  separation  was  irregular.  Another 
wemerite  crystal  in  the  same  specimen  was  green  at  some  parts, 
owing,  probably,  to  conversion  into  epidote.  A  great  number  of 
wernerite  crystals  in  another  specimen  were  converted  into  epidote 
only  at  one  of  their  ends.  This  specimen  also  contained  magnetic 
iron.  Blum  J  has  a  large  columnar  crystal  of  wernerite  that  has 
been  completely  converted  into  an  aggregate  of  green  epidote ;  it 
is  from  the  granular  limestone  of  Arendal.  Another  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  this  wernerite  is  raica.§ 

*  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie,  xxxvi,  403. 

f  G.  Rose  showed  me  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  which  presented  indications 
of  the  posterior  formation  of  the  albite,  for  it  covers  the  epidote  and  filk  cracks 
in  it. — See  ante,  p.  195. 

X  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  47. 

§  The  mineral  from  Sterzing,  in  the  Tyrol,  analyzed  by  Stromeyer  as 
meionite,  is  associated  with  pale  pinchbeck-colored  crystaUine   mica. — Untersoch, 

iibcr  die  Miscli.  der  Mineralk5rper,  i,  386. According  to  Weiss,  it  is  epidote. 

— Bammelsbei^*s  Handworterbuch,  Supplement  2,  p.  138. — However,  the  simi- 
larity of  its  composition  to  that  of  the  meionite  from  Vesuvius,  analyzed  by 
Stromeyer,  is  remarkable. — Loc.  cit.  p.  378.  Perhaps  the  mineral  was  a  product 
of  the  conversion  of  wemerite  or  meionite  into  epidote  and  mica. 
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L  Pale  green  epidote  with  the  form  of  wernerite,  from 
Arendal.  * 

The  crystal  taken  for  analysis  was  one  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  thick ;  several  smaller  crystals  of  the  same  kind  were,  like 
the  larger  one,  attached  to  a  dark  green  mass  in  which  they  were 
partly  imbedded.t  This  pseudomorphous  pistacite  corresponds  in 
composition  with  the  specimens  of  Arendal  pistacite  analyzed  by 
Kiihn,  Hermann  and  Kammclsberg,  and  has  exactly  the  oxygen 
quotient  of  meionite. 

II.  Wernerite  crystals,  similar  to  the  prismatic  wernerite, 
intermixed  and  in  part  displaced  by  green  epidote  substance,  f 

III.  Prismatic  epidote. 

IV.  Mixture  of  I  and  III  in  equal  parts. 

As  these  numbers  correspond  tolerably  well  with  II,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  mineral  represented  by  II  had 
been  converted  into  epidote. 

G.  V.  Rath,§  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  analyses, 
remarks  that  we  cannot  assume  a  merely  relative  increase  in  the 
amount  of  lime  to  have  taken  place  in  the  conversion  of  wernerite 
into  epidote  by  the  removal  of  other  constituents ;  but  that  it  is 
rather  necessary  to  suppose  an  actual  introduction  of  lime  to  have 
taken  place.  The  pseudomorphous  epidote  does  not  present  either 
cavities  or  pores ;  but  appears,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  magnifying 
glass,  as  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass.  Its  specific  gravity,  which 
was  determined  with  very  small  fragments,  was  3*223.  Assuming 
that  the  large  crystals  weighed,  while  in  the  state  of  wernerite, 

*  Weibye  states,  that  when  crystalline  pistacite  occurs  in  the  calc-spar  of 
the  Langseo  mine,  it  is  always  associated  with  wernerite. 

t  According  to  G.  Rose,  this  mass  is  augite  in  a  state  of  alteration. 
t  Unfortunately  the  estimation  of  the  lime  and  alumina  failed. 
I  Foggend.  Annal.  xc,  307  et  seq. 

r2 
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fifteen  grammes,  it  would,  when  converted  into  epidote,  have 
weighed  17*925  ffrm.  The  wernerite  would  have  contained  2*58 
grm.  lime,  while  in  the  epidote  there  is  4*06  grm.  So  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  1*48  parts  lime  within  the  same  space 
where  there  was  previously  only  2*58  parts  linie. 

G.  V.  Rath  was  unable  to  account  for  the  alteration  in  ques- 
tion because  he  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  alkaline 
silicates  are  decomposed  by  sulj)hate  of  lime  and  chloride  of 
calcium.*  The  experiments  with  analcime  already  described  f 
show  that  this  reaction  takes  place  between  these  substances  and 
the  alkaline  silicates  contained  in  compound  mineral  silicates.  It 
18  from  this  fact  intelligible  that  water  containing  sulphate  of  lime 
or  chloride  of  calcium  may  displace  the  greater  part  of  the  soda 
from  wernerite,  and  convert  the  silicate  of  soda  into  silicate 
of  lime. 

Lastly  it  has  been  shown  that  a  partial  displacement  of 
alumina  may  be  effected  by  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.f  There- 
fore it  was  only  requisite  that  the  water  should  contain,  besides 
the  lime  salts,  carbonate  of  iron,  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  wernerite  into  epidote. 

Wernerite  with  the  form  of  epidote, — Haidinger§  describes  a 
mineral  with  this  form,  from  Arendal,  which  consists  at  the 
interior  of  a  reddish-grey  granular  mass,  perfectly  corresponding 
with  wernerite.  It  contains  water  and  an  empyreumatic  sub- 
stance, and  is  covered  with  a  white  crust. 

Epidote  with  the  form  of  garnet — In  the  Berlin  collection  of 
minerals  there  is  a  brown  garnet  crystal  with  some  of  the  faces 
still  brilliant.  At  the  interior  it  showed  signs  of  conversion  into 
epidote ;  at  one  side  wis  unaltered  garnet,  at  the  other  epidote 
substance.  Another  specimen  from  Eck  in  Norway  consisted  of 
a  mixture  of  garnet  and  epidote. 

Alteration  pseudomorphs  of  this  kind  are  described  by  Blum| 
as  occurring  in  a  drusy  cavity  of  the  garnet  rock  at  the 
"  saalbander"  of  the  granular  limestone  of  Auerbach.  The 
garnet  crystals  presented  different  stages  of  alteration,  which 
appears  to  have  commenced  at  the  surface,  the  brownish-red  garnet 
becoming  covered  with  a  thin  blackish -green  crust  of  epidote. 
Some  crystals  are  almost  surrounded  by  epidote  substance,  so  that 

*  English  edition,  i.  U. 

t  See  ante,  p.  142. 

X  See  ante,  p.  76. 

§  Abliandl.  der  bohm.  Gee.  der  WissenBch.  im  Frag.  1841,  p.  4. 

I  Naohtngf  ?,  p.  11. 
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only  a  few  specks  of  garnet  are  perceptible.  The  sharpness  of  the 
crystals  disappears  gradually^  and  finally  there  remains  a  porous 
mass  of  epidote  presenting  indistinct  outlines  of  the  original  form. 
An  analysis  of  the  brown  epidote  of  Auerbach  was  made  by 
Wandel,*  according  to  which  it  consiits  of: 


Silica       

....    41-69 

Alumina 

....     2204 

Peroxide  of  iron.... 

....     1604 

Lime        

....     18-68 

Magnesia 

....       3-21 

101-56 

This  corresponds  somewhat  vnth  the  above  analyses  of  epidote 
with  the  form  of  wernerite.  But  as  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
epidote  vrith  the  form  of  garnet  has  the  same  composition  as  the 
epidote  of  Auerbach;  and  further^  as  the  composition  of  the 
garnet,  from  which  the  former  originates,  is  unknown,  but  little 
can  be  said  as  to  the  process  of  alteration. 

The  proportion  of  silica  to  alumina  is  nearly  the  same  in 
epidote  and  in  garnet,  so  that  the  alteration  would  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  other  bases,  and  the  porous  state  of  the  pseudomorphs 
would  indicate  partial  removal  of  these  bases.f 

Epidote  appears  like  wernerite  to  be  capable  of  conversion 
into  mica.  Blum  X  describes  epidote  crystals  from  a  quartz  dyke 
in  gneiss,  at  Athol,  Massachusetts,  which  are  here  and  there  enve- 
loped by  pinchbeck-colored  or  brownish-green  mica,  which  some- 
times  penetrates  into  the  mass  of  the  crystals.  Where  the  crystals 
are  in  contact  and  are  not  surrounded  by  quartz,  the  mica  is 
abundant  and  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of  this  with  epidote. 

Steatite  with  Hie  form  of  wernerite. — Fowler  §  found  this  pseudo-" 
morph  in  the  granular  limestone  near  Newton,  New  Jersey. 
Blum  D  found  it  in  a  specimen  from  the  magnetic  iron  deposits  of 
Arendal.  It  consists  of  several  attached  crystals  two  or  three 
inches  long  presenting  the  form  of  wernerite,  but  entirely  converted 
into  steatite.  At  one  side  the  pseudomorphs  are  attached  to  fel- 
spar between  which  calc-spnr  is  situated  in  many  places.  The 
alteration  commences  at  the  surface  and  extends  inwards.lT 

*  RammelBberg*8  Handworterbuch.  Supplement  5,  p.  106. 

t  This  process  of  alteration  wiU  become  clear  only  when  the  original  garnet 
mud  the  epidote  derived  from  it  are  analyzed.  The  specimen  in  the  Berlin  col- 
lection would  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

X  Nachtrag,  1,  p.  30. 

§  8illiman*s  American  Joum.  1832,  p.  320. 

i  Die  Psendomorphosen,  p.  134,  and  Nachtrag,  i,  p.  ^b, 

%  See  Chapter  zti. 
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WemeriU  with  the  form  of  Vesuvian.* 

Sillem  states^  that  at  Eg  in  Norway,  pseudomorphs  occur  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  vesuvian  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  garnet. 
They  present  the  form  of  vesuvian,  are  tolerably  large,  rough  and 
drusy  at  the  surfaces,  with  small  crystals  of  wernerite  at  some 
parts,  t 

Wernerite  appears  also  to  be  capable  of  other  alterations. 
Scheererf  found  in  a  small  island  near  Lovden,  Norway,  reddish 
wernerite  presenting  distinctly  the  crystal  form  of  quartz.  The 
structure  likewise  indicated  that  it  was  pseudomorphous  after 
quartz,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  their  formation  is  very  remarkable 
for  they  are  found  attached  to  felspar  that  is  perfectly  fresh  and 
unaltered. 

Decomposition  of  wernerite  without  formation  of  any  definite 
mineral. — Wernerite  very  generally  effervesces  with  acids,  even 
those  specimens  which  do  not  present  any  external  indications  of 
alteration.  A  specimen  in  my  collection,  from  Arendal,  that  is 
covered  with  a  number  of  small  silver  white  laminae  of  mica, 
effervesces  at  many  parts  when  immersed  in  acid,  small  bubbles  of 
gas  being  evolved  from  the  interior  of  the  crystals.  The  carbonate 
of  lime  originating  from  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  lime, 
does  not,  therefore,  cover  the  surface,  but  is  buried  in  small  fissures 
and  cavities  within  the  crystal. 

Weibye  §  describes  fractured  wernerite  crystals,  the  interstices 
of  which  are  filled  with  calc-spar.  I  saw  in  the  Berlin  collection 
of  minerals  a  large  wernerite  crystal  that  was  broken  in  two  places, 
and  the  interstices  filled  with  quartz.  Both  the  calc-spar  and 
quartz  may  have  been  deposited  by  water  flowing  through  these 
interstices,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  have  originated  from 
the  wernerite  itself  by  decomposition  subsequent  to  the  fracture 
of  the  crystaL 

At  Krageroe  in  Norway,  specular  iron  is  found  in  small  fissures 
and  cracks  in  the  wernerite  crystals. 

The  analyses  of  decomposed  wernerite  by  E.  Th.  Wolff,|| 
Hermann,^  and  v.  Bath  **  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  processes  of  decomposition  to  which  wernerite  is  liable. 

•  See  Chapter  xxxiv. 
t  See  Blum. — Nachtrag,  2,  p.  46. 
X  Jahrb.  fdr  Mineral.  &c  1843,  p.  642. 
§  Archiv.  fur  Mineral,  &c  xxii,  465  et  seq. 

n  De  compositione  fossilium  Ekebei^ites,  scapotithi,  et  meioxutes.  Beiolini, 
1843. 

^  Joum  fiir  prackt.  Chemie,  liv,  420. 
••  Loc.  cit. 
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The  following  analyses  are 

by  Wolff, 

••• 

I. 

II. 

III. 

DlllCA                >•••             •(.,             «•«. 

61-64 

61-60 

92-71 

Alumina 

•••• 

26*72 

26-36 

) 

Peroxide  of  iron     

•••• 

1*04 

1-60 

[        7-29 

Oxide  of  manganese 

•••• 

•  ••• 

1-60 

•••• 

2-98 

3-00 

) 

Magnesia     

•  ••• 

•  •  • 

0-76 

Potash 

< 

■ 

» 

not 

'i 

OOiUb                   •••               ••••              ••*• 

estimated 

C       6-00 

Loos  bj  ignition     

•  ••• 

1*86 

) 

93-24 

98*60 

100-00 

L  Large  yellowish-grey  dull  wernerite  crystals,  from  Arendal. 

IL  Red  wernerite  from  Sjosa  in  Sweden. 
III.  Thin  greyish  crystals  imbedded  in  calc-spar,  from  Pargas. 

The  minerals  represented  by  I  and  1 1,  appear  to  have  been 
decomjK)sed  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  alone,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  and  probably  a  portion  of  the 
alkalies  have  been  removed  as  carbonates,  while  the  silica  of  the 
decomposed  silicates  remained,  and  that,  therefore,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  relative  increase  of  this  substance. 

The  almost  entire  elimination  of  the  bases  from  III  would 
indicate  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the  volume  unless  silica 
had  been  introduced.  The  description  of  the  mineral,  however, 
does  not  afford  any  information  on  this  point. 

Analyses  by  Hermann. 


•••• 

IT. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIII. 

Silica            ...•        .... 

6760 

64  92 

65-29 

63-11 

61*81 

Alumina        

•••• 

24-69 

31*14 

28*87 

27-97 

32-46 

Peroxide  of  iron 

•••• 

•.  • 

•  •  • 

... 

2*84 

•  •  • 

Protoxide  of  iron      .... 

#••• 

1*06 

0*13 

031 

... 

2^63 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

•••• 

0*16 

0*16 

0-26 

0-27 

0-28 

Lime ....         ....         .... 

•••• 

6*19 

10-27 

7-61 

9*73 

976 

•••• 

0-21 

0-83 

... 

0-39 

•  •  • 

Potask           

•••• 

l-Sl 

1-00 

0  66 

0-86 

0*79 

KHMa  ....            ....            .... 

•  ••• 

8-90 

1-66 

722 

4*83 

2-38 

»▼  Un^n                  ....               .**. 

•••• 

... 

0*80 

O'UO 

..  • 

0-30 

100-00 

100*80 

100*6(i 

100*00 

100-30 

Calospar 

•••• 

3*18 

3-74 

1-91 

8*82 

617 
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IV.  White  wernerite  from  Gouverneur,  New  York,  intimately 
mixed  with  calc-spar. 
V.  Red  wernerite  from  the  same  place. 
•^    VI.  White  wernerite  from  Gulsjo. 
VII.  Eckebergite  from  Hesselkulla. 
VI 1 1.  Nuttalite  from  Diava,  New  York. 

As  the  amount  of  silica  in  these  five  specimens  of  wernerite, 
exceeds  the  normal  amount,  it  may  be  inferred  that  decomposition 
by  carbonic  acid  has  already  taken  place.     This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Analyses  by  v.  Rath, 


••••                 •••• 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

Silica  .... 

49*6 

49-99 

67-20 

69-74 

29*62 

Alumina 

••■•                 •••• 

27-6 

23*01 

26-36 

16-20 

1577 

Peroxide  of  iron 

••••                 ••  •• 

•  •  • 

1-64 

1-88 

7-90 

1914 

Lime 

•  •••                 *  ■  • 

160 

3-35 

384 

2-16 

9-02 

Magnesia 

••••                 •••• 

•  •  • 

1-73 

1-98 

4-02 

8*60 

Potash 

••••                 •«  •• 

•  •  • 

709 

8*34 

4-42 

0-37 

^9€#Cltt     ••••               •••• 

••••                 •••• 

80 

0-35 

0-41 

4*31 

068 

Water 

••••                 ••«• 

•  •  • 

4-23 

•  •  • 

1-83 

10*89 

Carbonate  of  lime 

••••                 »••• 

•  •  • 

7*80 

•  •  A' 

• .  • 

4-62 

100*0 

9919 

tOO-00 

100*17 

98-41 

IX.  Unaltered  wernerite. 
X.  Yellow  wernerite  from  Bolton,  Massachusetts. 
The  physical  characters  of  this  mineral  indicate  decomposition. 
XI.  The  same  after  deducting  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  water. 
XII.  Red  wernerite,  from  Arendal. 

The  physical  characters  distinctly  indicate  far  advanced  decom- 
position ;  the  crystals  are  often  several  inches  long,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  hornblende  in  the  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore.* 
XIII..  Black  wernerite  from  Arendal. 

This  mineral  was  so  soft  that  it  could  be  penetrated  to  some 
depth  by  a  knife ;  it  did  not  present  any  trace  of  cleavage. f 

*  Weibye  states  that  the  red  wernerite  from  one  of  the  mines  appears  quite 
disintegrated.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  interstices  of  the  broken,  green 
wernerite  crystals  from  Krageroe  are  filled  with  compact  red  wernerite,  for  ihia 
•distinctly  shows  that  red  wernerite  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  green 
wernerite,  and  tiiat  it  may  be  removed  by  water.  The  green  crystals  at  this  place 
are  always  bent  or  fi'actured,  sometimes  both. 

f  Weibye  states  that  the  black  colour  of  this  weme^te  arises  from  decom- 
position ;  the  mineral  is  found  only  in  the  rubbish  of  a  mine  abandoned  since 
1810. 
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As  carbonic  acid  decomposes  silicate  of  lime  readily ^^  and  as 
carbonate  of  potadfa  decomposes  silicate  of  8oda,t  the  presence  of 
these  two  substances  in  water  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  this  mineral  with  separation  of  lime  as  ca,rbonate 
and  conversion  of  the  silicate  of  soda  into  siliaite  of  potash. 

Carbonic  acid  is  always  present  in  the  water  of  springs ;  car- 
bonate of  potash  is  always  present  in  water  that  penetrates  fel- 
spathic  rocks,  unless  earthy  salts  such  as  sulphates  of  lime  or 
magnesia  effect  its  decomposition.  In  X  and  XIII  there  is  still 
some  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  other  portion  was  removed, 
together  with  carbonate  of  soda,  by  water,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  has  been  removed  from  XII.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  soda  is  almost  complete  in  X,  and  in  XII  it  is  about 
half  way  advanced. 

In  the  decomposition  of  silicate  of  lime,  silica  is  separated| 
and  the  relative  increase  of  this  substance  in  XI  and  XII  shows 
that  it  remained.  In  XI  there  is  only  a  minute  decrease  of  alumina, 
but  in  XII  it  is  considerable,  and  in  the  latter  mineral  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  of  peroxide  of  iron  while  in  the  former 
mineral  it  is  small.  Therefore  the  partial  displacement  of  alumina 
by  peroxide  of  iron  is  unmistakeable,  and  it  has  already  been 
shown  how  this  takes  place.]: 

G.  V.  Rath  raises  the  question  why  the  wernerite  XI,  which 
in  composition  greatly  resembles  the  varieties  of  mica  rich  in  silica 
has  not  actually  been  converted  into  mica.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  minerals  have  a  composition  almost  identical 
with  that  of  mica  and  are  nevertheless  very  different  from  it  in 
other  re8pects.§  Moreover  mica  with  57*20  per  cent,  silica  is  rare, 
and  lime,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  mica, 
amounts  in  XI  to  3*84  per  cent. 

The  process  of  decomposition  in  the  case  of  XIII  has  been 
entirely  different  from  that  which  took  place  in  X  and  XII.  A 
large  portion  of  the  silica  as  %vcll  as  of  the  potash  and  soda  have 
been  separated  from  this  mineral,  while  the  silicate  of  lime  remained 
unaltered ;  so  that  carbonic  acid  must  have  been  less  concerned  in 
this  decomposition  than  in  that  by  which  X  and  XII  were  pro- 
duced. The  displacement  of  alumina  by  peroxide  of  iron  was 
evidently  the  predominating  action;  for  the  oxide  of  iron  introduced 
amounts  to  more  than  the  alumina  removed,  and  the  amount  of 

*  English  edition,  i,  2. 
t  See  ante,  p.  65,  No.  38. 
t  See  ante,  p.  ^6. 
{  See  Chapter  xxxi. 
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these  substances  in  the  mineral  is  greater  than  that  of  alumina  in 
unaltered  wernerite.^  The  considerable  increase  of  magnesia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  X  and  XII,  though  in 
smaller  quantity,  admits  of  the  inference  that  there  has  been  a 
decomposition  of  the  alkaline  silicates,  and  probably,  in  a  less 
degree,  of  silicate  of  lime,  by  magnesian  salts^f  If  the  alkaline 
silicates  have  been  converted  into  silicate  of  magnesia  by  means 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  chloride  of  magnesium,  there  could  not 
have  been  any  carbonate  of  potash  in  the  water  which  effected 
this  alteration,  so  that  in  this  case  there  would  not  have  been  any 
conversion  of  the  silicate  of  soda  into  silicate  of  potash,  but  the 
soda  would  have  been  removed  as  sulphate  or  as  chloride  of 
sodium. 

Although  there  is  but  slender  ground  for  any  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  decomposition  which  has  given  rise  to  the  formation 
of  the  mineral  represented  by  XIII,  there  is  the  more  reason  to 
wish  for  opportunities  of  submitting  the  products  of  such  modes 
of  alteration  to  chemical  analysis.  Perliaps  it  would  then  be 
possible  to  obtain  some  clue  to  their  history. 

It  is,  however,  at  least  certain  that  the  decomposition  was  of 
such  a  nature  in  XIII  as  would  tend  to  the  formation  of  ripidolite. 
Comparing  XIII  with  XIV  and  XV — flaky  chlorite  from  the 
granite  of  the  Dauphine  analyzed  by  Marignac — and  with  VIII — 
laminar  chlorite  from  Gummuchdagh|  in  Asia  Minor,  analyzed  by 
G.  Smith — it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  perfect  decomposition  of 
the  silicates  of  lime  and  of  the  alkalies  in  XIII,  by  means  of 
magnesian  salts,  a  product  might  be  formed  having  a  composition 
similar  to  that  of  XIV,  XV  and  XVL  The  amount  of  water  in 
these  specimens  of  ripidolite  agrees  perfectly  with  that  in  XIIL 


Silica 
Alumina 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Magnesia 
Water 


•••• 


XIV. 


26*88 
17-62 
29-76 
13*84 
11*33 


99-33 


XV. 


27*14 
1919 
24*76 
16*78 
11-60 


9937 


XVI. 


27*20 
18-62 
23-21 
17-64 
10-61 


97*28 


*  In  the  decomposition  of  wemerite,  peroxide  of  iron  is  always  introdneed 
in  considerable  quantity. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  66  and  67,  Nos.  40  and  41. 
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As  wemerite  is  capable  of  conversion  into  mica  and  steatite, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  likewise  be  capable  of  conver- 
sion into  chlorite,*  or  even  into  serpentine. 


XVII. 

rxviiL 

XIX. 

XX. 

Bilicft          •..«              •••• 

38-00 

46*39 

48-32 

W47 

Alumina    .... 

24*10 

29*09 

28*44 

32-66 

Protoxide  of  iron     . . .. 

4-82 

2*04 

1*40 

1*61 

Protoxide  of  tnanganete 

0-78 

•  •  •• 

... 

•  •  • 

liime         ....            .... 

22-64 

613 

6*88 

7-90 

Magnesia  .... 

2*80 

1*97 

2*07 

2*37 

Potash 

... 

trace 

trace 

trace 

wV  a  vcr       ....              «••• 

6  95 

1-80 

1*80 

•  •  •• 

Carbonate  of  lime    .... 

... 

10*72 

10*72 

•••• 

100*09 

97  14 

99*63 

100  00 

XVII.  Atfaeriasite  from  Arendal,  analyzed  by  Berlinf. 

HausmannI  states  that   the  crystal  form   of  this  mineral  is 
identical  with  that  of  wemerite. 

XVIII  and  XIX.  Greenish  mineral  with  the  structure  of 
wemerite,  from  Franklin,  New  Jersey  ;  analyzed  by  Brewer.§ 

XX.  The  same  after  deducting;  the  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  identity  of  the  crystal  form  of  XVII  with  that  of  weme- 
rite is  a  suflScient  ground  for  regarding  this  mineral  as  a  pseudo- 
morph.  The  composition  is  unmistakably  similar  to  that  of 
epidote  with  the  form  of  wernerite,  j)  except  that  in  the  case  of 
XVII  the  decomposition  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced  so 
far  as  in  the  pseudomorphous  epidote.  As  the  remarks  previously 
made  in  reference  to  the  pseudomorphic  epidote  are  likewise 
applicable  to  the  alteration  in  the  case  of  XVII,  it  appears  that 
the  displacement  of  alumina  by  peroxide  of  iron  has  not  advanced 
so  far  as  in  the  case  of  the  epidote.  The  total  amount  of  both 
bases  in  XVII  is  28'92  i»cr  cent.,  while  in  pseudomorphous 
epidote  it  is  34*76  per  cent.,  so  that  the  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
iron  introduced  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
alumina  removed.     The  same  character  is  presented  by  XIII. 

*  According  to  Weibye,  there  is  a  kind  of  wemerite  occurring  at  Arendal, 
which  presents  a  disintegrated  appearance,  owing  ta  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  imbedded  mica  or  chlorite  lamiuse. 

+  Poggendorflf's  Annal.  Ixxix,  302. 

X  Ibid.  Ixxxi,  567. 

§  Dana*b  Mineralogy.  Ed.  4,  ii,  2u3. 

I  See  ante,  p.  243. 1. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  total  absence  of  alkalies  from  XYII  is 
striking,  since  traces  are  still  present  in  the  pseudonaorphous 
epidote. 

There  is^  as  Rammelsberg  has  pointed  out,  some  similarity 
between  XVIII,  XIX  and  X ;  this  is  more  evident  from  a  com- 
pai'ison  of  XX  with  XI.  There  is,  however,  the  diiference  that 
in  XX  the  alkaline  silicates  have  been  entirely  decomi)08ed,  while 
in  XI  the  silicate  of  soda  of  wernerite  has  been  converted  into 
silicate  of  potash,  and  further  that  there  has  been  less  silicate  of 
lime  decomposed  in  XX  than  in  IX;  so  that  in  the  former 
instance  the  decomposition  was  principally  confined  to  the  alkaline 
silicates,  and  in  the  latter  these  silicates  were  not  acted  upon,  but 
merely  the  silicate  of  lime  was  decomposed.  But  as  there  appear 
to  be  varieties  of  wernerite  that  are  quite  destitute  of  alkalies,  it 
is  possible  that  the  mineral  represented  by  XX  has  originated 
from  wernerite  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  mineral  that  is  known  to  be  capable  of  undergoing 
more  numerous  and  diverse  alterations  than  wernerite.  However, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  other  minerals  would  present  the  same 
features  if  there  had  been  as  extended  an  investigation  of  the 
products  of  their  alteration  as  has  been  made  of  those  originating 
from  wernerite.  In  the  water  of  springs  we  find  the  greatest 
diversity  both  in  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  relations  of  the 
substances  in  solution ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  processes  of  alteration  that  any  mineral  is  capable  of 
undergoing  is  equally  varied,  and  that  the  particular  kind  of 
decomposition  or  alteration  that  takes  place  in  any  instance  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  water  by  which  it  may  be 
effected. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
Tourmaline. 

Tourmaline  generally  contains  but  little  hygroscopic  water, 
but  when  the  mineral  is  ignited  fluoride  of  silicum  is  evolved. 
According  to  v.  Kobell  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  powdered ;  and  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  powder  of  the  melted  mineral  is  perfectly  decomposed 
by  long  digestion  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Rammelsberg 
found  that  after  intense  ignition  it  is  perfectly  decomposed  by 
hydrofluoric  acid. 

Occurrence.— The  black  tourmaline  has,  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  the  greatest  importance,  since  it  is  the  most  frequent 
variety.  It  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  tourmaline  schist  and  of 
topaz  rock ;  it  occurs  in  gmnite  as  a  substitute  of  mica,  in  gneiss, 
micaceous-,  chloritic-  and  talcose-schist,  in  hornblende  rock,  gra- 
nular limestone,  in  de{)osits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  on  metalli- 
ferous lodes. 

Formation. — The  occurrence  of  this  mineral  upon  metalliferous 
lodes  together  with  substances  that  are  decomposed  by  heat,  such 
as  steatite,  pyrophyllite  with  5*6  per  cent,  water,  bitter  spar,  iron 
pyrites,  etc. ;  upon  lodes  in  clay  slate,  in  Cornwall,  between 
Bidgchow  and  Turnau  in  Bohemia ;  in  calc-spar  at  Nevvten,  U.  S., 
and  in  the  Hornfels  at  the  Harz,  where  it  is  sometimes  distinctly 
developed,  and  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  rock  may  be  recog- 
nized as  an  intimate  admixture,  as  well  as  its  occurrence  in  drusy 
cavities  of  granite,  in  topaz  rock,  associated  with  quartz  or  with 
topaz  and  steinmark,  as  at  the  schneckenstein  in  Saxony,  in  topaz 
crystals,  in  the  dykes  containing  topaz  in  ihe  Ilmen  mountains;* 
and  upon  fissures  in  granite  and  dolomite,  furnishes  evidence  that 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  formed  in  the  wet  way. 

The  tourmaline  schist  in  Saxony  consists,  according  to 
Freiesleben,t  of  alternate  white  and  black  layers,  the  former 
being  very  fine  granular  quartz,  the  latter  fine-grained  tourmaline, 
generally  mixed  with  some  quartz,  and  probably  with  some 
chlorite.     The   quartz  layers  contain  grey  or  reddish  mica,  the 

*  G.  Rose^ — Reise,  etc.  ii,  82. 

-f  Geognoet  Arbeiten,  vi,  1  et  seq.,  and  Magazin  fur  die  Oryktographie  voa 
Sachsen,  i,  105  et  seq. 
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tourmaline  layers  black  mica.  These  two  layers  are  generally 
quite  distinct,  but  their  outline  is  generally  undulating  and 
irregular.  The  tourmaline  schist  appears  either  as  a  product  of 
the  alteration  of  the  schistose  rocks  at  the  points  of  contact  with 
granite,  or  it  forms  dykes  in  those  rooks.* 

Naumann  directs  attention  to  the  great  similarity  between 
these  conditions  and  those  in  Cornwall,  described  by  Forbes, 
Came,  Boase  and  Hawkins.f 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  formation  of  layers  parallel]:  to  the 
saalbands,  such  as  are  met  with  so  distinctly  in  tourmaline  dykes 
as  decisively  indicative  of  formation  in  the  wet  way.  It  is  indeed 
a  stratification  resulting  from  the  deposition  of  substances  from 
water  flowing  slowly  down  the  sides  of  a  fissure. 

As  tourmaline  never  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  no 
single  fact  that  would  indicate  its  formation  by  fusion,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  regard  such  a  mode  of  formation  as  impossible. 

"  The  fact  that  the  tourmaline  crystals  are  sometimes  fractured 
and  cemented  together  again  by  quartz  is  well  known.  In  two 
fine  specimens  of  black  tourmaline,  one  from  the  quartz  at  Giclhof 
in  Moravia,  and  another  from  St.  Gotthard,  that  had  been  fractured 
in  eight  places,  I  observed  the  following  characters.  The  force  by 
which  the  first  tourmaline  crystal  was  broken  acted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  two  rectangular  planes,  so  that  not  only  the  lateral  edges 
but  also  the  exposed  upper  face  formed  an  obtuse  angle.  In  the 
second  tourmaline  crystal  each  fragment  was  in  a  somewhat 
different  position.  In  a  specimen  from  Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol, 
the  tourmaline  crystals  lying  in  quartz  and  granite  were  broken 
and  the  surfaces  of  fracture  were  about  a  line  apart.  In  another 
specimen  from  the  granite  of  Kasernen  in  Moravia  small  crystals  of 
tourmaline  were  broken  in  two  and  the  space  bet  ween  the  surfaces  of 
fracture  filled  with  felspar  or  with  quartz.  Here  the  felspar  must 
have  been  a  product  of  infiltration,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case. 
The  tourmaline  crystals  must  have  been  formed  before  the  quartz, 
which  presents  impressions  of  the  tourmaline  crystals  and  fills 
cracks  in  them,  so  that  supposing  the  tourmaline  to  have  been 
formed  by  fusion,  the  quartz  must  have  in  a  very  liquid  state. 

*  In  the  mineral  collections  at  Freibei^  I  have  seen  specimens  of  tourmaline 
rock  presenting  the  most  distinct  indications  of  formation  in  the  wet  way.  Silica 
formed  the  cement. 

f  Boase. — Trans,  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  iv,  242. 

t  German  edition,  ii,  446  et  seq. — I  have  shown  that  the  formation  of  lavers 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  dykes  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the 
mass  filling  a  dyke  has  risen  from  beneath  in  a  melted  state. 
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With  regard  to  the  igneous  origin  of  tourmaline  and  quartz,  it 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  extremely  elevated 
temperature  that  would  be  required  to  render  quartz  liquid,  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  the  tourmaline 
which  melts  at  much  lower  temperature  than  quartz.  Wlielher  it 
is  supposed  that  tourmaline  and  quartz  separated  from  a  melted 
mass,  or  that  tourmaline  crystals  were  enveloped  by  melted  quartz ; 
in  both  cases  the  dissimilarity  of  their  melting  points  together 
with  the  mode  of  their  association  as  minerals,  furnishes  decisive 
evidence  against  the  possibility  of  their  formation  by  fusion.  This 
is  particularly  evident  where  quartz  is  found  filling  minute  cracks 
in  tourmaline  crystals,  and  where  small  tourmaline  crystals  some- 
times as  thin  as  a  needle  are  imbedded  in  large  masses  of  quartz. 

The  origin  of  broken  ftourmaline  crystals  cemented  together 
by  quartz  may  be  accounted  for  without  difficulty  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  quartz  has  been  deposited  from  solution  in  water. 
When  the  crystal  was  cemented  by  quartz  at  one  side,  it  must,  in 
consequence  of  the  hardening  of  this  substance,  have  been  bent  and 
lastly  broken  ;  and  if  water  containing  silica  in  solution  continued 
to  be  supplied,  a  further  quantity  of  quartz  would  be  deposited 
between  the  fragments,  however  narrow  the  si>ace  might  be, 
for  the  silica  would  be  conveved  wherever  the  water  could 
penetrate. 

The  fracture  of  tourmaline  crystals  may  be  owing  either  to 
the  contraction  of  the  quartz  deposited  upon  them,  during  its 
solidification,  or  to  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  masses.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  quartz  would  likewise  have  been 
fractured,  and  although  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  fractured 
surfaces  of  the  quartz  would  be  cemented  together  by  quart, 
substance,  so  as  not  to  be  recognizable,  still  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  would  be  broken  by 
pressure  into  eight  short  i)ieces  without  further  fnicture. 

The  powerful  contraction  of  some  substances,  soluble  in  water, 
when  they  are  separated  in  a  solid  state  by  evai)oration  is  illus- 
trated by  albumen  and  gelatine.  The  layer  formed  upon  glass  or 
porcelain  cracks  during  solidification,  and  is  detached,  removing 
with  it  portions  of  the  glass  or  porcelain.  This  circumstance 
indicates  a  very  intense  adhesion,  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  glass 
or  porcelain,  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  small  force 
requisite  for  breaking  tourmaline  crystals. 

Tourmaline  frequently  occurs  imbedded  in  quartz,  but  the 
crystals   are   never  perfectly   developed;    however,  it  occurs  in 
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regular  crystals  associated  with  quartz  in  drusy  cavities.*  In 
both  cii^Qs  the  tourmaline  is  of  anterior  formation. 

The  very  diflFerent  colours  of  tourmaline  crystals — white,  red, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black|  is  particularly  remarkable 
because  the  same  crystal  is  sometimes  variously  colored,  or  a 
crystal  of  one  colour  is  imbedded  in  one  of  another  colour.  The 
finest  specimens  of  this  kind  are  from  St.  Pietro  in  Elba.  Some 
of  them  are  rose-colored,  with  the  ends  colorless  and  separated 
from  the  colored  portion  by  a  small  reddish  layer;  others  are 
black  at  the  lower  end,  yellowish-green  in  the  middle  and  rose 
colored  at  the  upper  end,  the  black  and  green  being  in  most 
instances  distinctly  separated,  while  the  green  and  rose-colored 
portions  are  frequently  blended.  Other  crystals  again  are  rose- 
colored  at  the  lower  end,  olive-green  higher  up,  and  covered  at 
the  upper  end  with  a  thin  distinctly  marked  black  layer ;  lastly 
there  are  crystals  that  are  blackish-green  at  the  lower  end,  trans- 
parent higher  up  and  covered  at  the  upper  end  in  a  distinctly  marked 
black  layer.  At  Chesterfield  and  Goshen,  U.  S.,  red  crystals  of 
tourmaline  are  frequently  imbedded  in  green  crystals  and  some- 
times there  is  a  small  layer  of  steatite  between  the  two.  Very 
often  several  red  crystals  are  imbedded  in  a  green  crystal ;  green 
crystals  are  likewise  imbedded  in  blue  ones,  and  blue  crystals  in 
green  ones.t 

In  the  drusy  cavities  of  granite  that  forms  dykes  traversing 
the  serpentine  near  Schaitansk,  there  are  small,  transparent 
crystals,  broken  at  one  end  and  pale  olive-green  or  liver-green, 
and  at  the  crystalline  end  deep  red.  Others  are  red  at  the  broken 
end.  green  at  the  other,  with  a  very  thin  layer  at  the  extremity, 
which  is  red.  Some  larger  cr}'stals  are  violet-colored  and  trans- 
parent at  the  upper  end,  but  darker,  almost  black  and  opaque  at 
the  other  end.  The  crvstals  often  contain  others  of  a  different 
colour,  most  frequently  brown,  or  dark  colored  crystals  imbedded 
in  red  tourmaline.^ 

The  colour  of  tourmaline  crystals  has  no  connection  with  their 
perfect  or  fractured  state.  The  dissimilar  colour  of  the  same 
crystal  at  diflferent  parts,  and  the  presence  of  a  crystal  of  one 
colour  imbedded  in  a  crystal  of  another  colour,  unquestionably 

•  Breithaupt. — Paragenesis,  p.  66. 

t  G.  Leonhard. — Handworterbiich,  pp.  515  and  617. 

X  G.  Rose. — Reise,  etc.,  i,  461.  Some  of  the  crystals  contain  globular 
Riasses  that  may  be  detached,  and  ^'wbich  do  not  possess  the  cleavage  of  the 
toonnaline;  they  have  a  less  s|)ecific  gruvity,  i.nd  ai*c  not  su&c(*ptible  of  electrical 
exdtatioD. 
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indicates  a  very  gradual  formation  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
material  from  which  they  were  formed.  The  red  tourmaline  is 
free  from  iron,  but  contains  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of 
manganese,  to  which  probably  the  red  colour  is  owing. 

The  brown  and  red  tourmaline  becomes  colorless  before  the 
blow-pipe,  the  green  tourmaline  becomes  either  colorless,  grey- 
ish-yellow, or  brown.  Most  of  the  black,  brownish-black,  and 
bluish-black  kinds  become  greenish-white,  brownish-yellow,  grey, 
greyish-brown,  brown,  brownish-red  or  black.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  those  kiiids  containing  much  iron  that  present  these 
alterations  of  colour.  One  specimen  of  black  tourmaline,  from 
the  Zillerthal,  and  another  from  Godhaab  in  Greenland  become 
colorless  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  they  are  among  those  that 
contain  the  least  iron.  Perhaps  the  colour  of  those  kinds  of  tour- 
maline which  become  colorless  before  the  blow-pipe  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  organic  substance. 

Composition. — The  earlier  analyses  of  tourmaline  show  great 
differences  in  its  composition.  Blum  remarks  that  this  would 
appear  to  be  owing,  in  many  instances,  to  the  tendency  to 
alteration.  If,  therefore,  the  form  were  retained  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alteration  to  its  completion,  the  variation  in 
composition  might  be  indefinite. 

Bammelsberg*  has  published  thirty  analyses  of  tourmaline,  in 
which  he  paid  especial  attention  to  the  estimation  of  boracic  acid, 
and  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron.  It  follows 
from  these  thirty  analyses,  that  the  average  proportion  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  boracic  acid,  to  that  in  the  silica  is  1 :  3*5,  and  although 
the  amount  of  silica  in  the  individual  specimens  of  tourmaline  is 
not  uniformly  the  same,  this  proportion  is  closely  approximated 
to  in  all  but  four  of  the  minerals  analyzed.  Rammelsberg  is  of 
opinion  that  this  circumstance  indicates  the  substitution  of  these 
acids  by  each  other. 

The  sesquioxide  bases  in  tourmaline  are,  alumina,  sesquioxidcs 
of  iron  and  manganese,  the  first  always  preponderating  largely. 
The  monoxide  bases  are  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  alkalies ;  soda  preponderating  over  potash, 
although  the  latter  base  is  always  present.  Lithia  is  found  only 
in  the  green  and  red  tourmaline. 

From  the  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  oxygen  in  the 
monoxide  bases,  the  sesquioxide  bases,  the  silica  and  the  boracic 
acid,  it  appears  that  these  proportions  are  not  uniform  in  all  kinds 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxx,  449  et.  seq.,  and  Ixxxi,  i,  et  seq. 
VOL  II.  8 
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of  tourmaline.  Rammelsberg  arranges  the  different  kinds  of 
tourmaline  into  five  groups^  according  to  the  nature  of  these 
proportions. 


I. 

II. 

I 
4 
6 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Monoxide  bases 

Sesquioxide  bases      

Silica  and  boracic  acid 

1 
3 
5 

I 
6 
8 

1 

9 

12 

1 
12 
15 

Oxygen  Quotients     .... 

0*8 

0-833 

0-876 

0*833 

0-886 

I.  Yellow  and  brown  tourmaline,  containing  very  little  iron, 
but  the  maximum  amount  of  magnesia.  « 

II.  Black  tourmaline^  containing  a  medium  amount  both  of 
iron  and  of  magnesia. 

III.  Blackest  tourmaline,  containing  the  largest  amount  of 
iron  and  the  smallest  amount  of  magnesia. 

IV.  This  group  comprises  black,  or  rather  violet  tourmaline, 
one  specimen  of  blue,  and  all  the  green  tourmaline ;  almost  all 
containing  lithia,  together  with  iron  and  manganese. 

y.  Red  tourmaline,  containing  lithia,  and  free  from  iron. 
The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  Bammelsberg's 
analyses  of  a  specimen  of  tourmaline  belonging  to  each  group : — 


GROUP. 

I. 

11  a. 

11*. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Floorioe            

2-28 

178 

1-95 

1-64 

200 

2-58 

Phosphoric  acid 

trace 

trace 

.  t 

012 

•  • 

0-27 

Silica 

38-85 

37-50 

36-55 

36-51 

38-47 

38-33 

Boracic  acid      

8-25 

7-94 

4-87 

7-62 

7-69 

900 

Alumina 

31-32 

30-87 

32-46 

32-92 

40-93 

4315 

Peroxide  of  iron 

1-27 

8-31 

11-08 

8-13 

3-08 

•  • 

Protoxide  of  iron 

•  • 

106 

0-50 

9-51 

•  • 

•  • 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

•  • 

•    • 

•  • 

Oil 

1-55 

112 

Magnesia           

14-89 

8  60 

8-51 

0-78 

1-21 

102 

Lime      

1-60 

1-61 

1-80 

0-72 

0-88 

•  • 

Soda       

1-28 

1-60) 

f  1-36 

2-36 

2-60 

Potash 

0-2G 

0-73} 

2-28 

{   0-58 

0-36 

0-68 

Lilhia    

•  • 

..     1 

I  .. 

1-47 

117 

10000 

10000 

100-00 

10000 

10000 

99-92 

I.  Brown  tourmaline  from  Gouverneur,  New  York. 
This  contains  the  largest  amount  of  magnesia. 
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II  a.  Black  tourmaline  in  quartz,  from  Haddam,  Connecticut. 

lib.  Large  crystal  of  black  tourmaline,  associated  with 
chrysoberyi  in  a  granite  dyke  at  the  same  place. 

This  mineral  appeared  to  be  somewhat  decomposed.  The 
faces  were  mostly  smooth  and  bright,  but  presented  cavities  filled 
with  iron  ochre,  and  more  particularly  laminse  of  mica,  which  were 
likewise  abundant  at  the  interior,  and  when  separated,  the  surfaces 
appeared  covered  with  red  oxide  of  iron.  The  yellow  quar.z 
associated  with  this  tourmaline  was  darker  coloured  near  the 
tourmaline  crystals  than  elsewhere.  Talc  or  chlorite  was  situated 
between  them. 

III.  Black  tourmaline  from  the  Sonncnberg  near  Andreasberg 
in  the  Hartz. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  a  granite,  with  numerous  drusy  c^ivities, 
the  felspar  of  which  is  much  decomposed.  The  substance  of  the 
tourmaline  was  very  hard  and  fresh ;  it  was  free  from  any  percep- 
tible admixture. 

IV.  Green  tourmaline  from  Paris  in  Maine,  U.  S. 

This  mineral  is  imbedded  in  red  tourmaline  and  presents  sharp 
outlines.* 

V.  Red  tourmaline,  which  occurs  together  with  the  previous 
mineral,  and  in  greater  quantity.f 

The  last  two  minerals  differ  very  little  in  composition ;  the 
greatest  difference  being  the  absence  of  iron  from  V,  while  IV 
contains  iron,  the  amount  of  manganese  being  nearly  the  same  ia 
both.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  difference  of  colour  is  owing 
to  the  different  amount  of  these  oxides. 

Rammelsberg  infers,  from  the  numerous  analyses  that  he  has 
made,  that  there  are  varieties  of  tourmaline  that  have  distinctly 
different  composition.  If  their  crystal  form  is  the  same,  it  would 
follow  that  similarity  of  form  is  not  necessarily  attended  by 
analogy  in  composition,  as  in  ordinary  isomorphism,  j:  Rammels- 
berg regards  tourmaline  as  a  compound  of  either  bisilicates  and 
borates,  or  trisilicates  and  borates  of  monoxide  bases  with  mono- 
silicates  and  borates  of  the  sesquioxides,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  atom  of  the  former  to  3*4  or  6  atoms  of  the  latter,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  include  all  kinds  of  tourmaline  under  the  same  formula. 

When  on    the  contrary,  the  oxygen  quotients  of  tourmaline 

*  According  to  Dana,  red  tounnaline  occurs  at  this  place  imbedded  in  green 
toarmaline,  or  the  crjrstais  are  red  at  one  end  and  green  at  the  other. 

t  Probably  the  same  mineral  as  that  in  which  the  green  tourmaline  is 
imbedded. 

X  See  ante,  p.  85. 

s2 
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are  compared,  the  differences  that  present  themselves  are  very 
small ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  arise  chiefly  from  defective 
estimation  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese.  Bammelsberg 
remarks  that  the  estimation  of  the  relative  amount  of  protoxide 
and  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  effect  it  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  desirable ; 
and  this  is  also  the  case,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  oxides 
of  manganese  even  when  they  are  not  associated  with  iron.  These 
differences  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  defective  estimation  of 
boracic  acid,  which  Rammelsberg  was  almost  always  obliged  to 
estimate  from  the  deficiency.  Lastly,  he  does  not  overlook  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  determining  whether  the  tourmaline  selected 
for  analysis  is  in  a  perfectly  normal  and  unaltered  condition.  The 
mineral  may  present  the  form,  lustre,  and  even  cleavage,  of  tourma- 
line, and  nevertheless  have  undergone  considerable  chemical  altera- 
tion, recognizable  only  by  analysis ;  the  greatest  attention  should, 
therefore,  be  paid  to  the  hardness,  interior  structure  of  the  mass, 
the  amount  of  water,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  any 
decomposition. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  uniformity  in  the  oxygen  quo- 
tients of  tourmaline;  the  mean  value  is  0*841,  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  the  general  exponent  of  their  composition.  There  is  a 
perfect  correspondence  with  the  results  of  analysis  when  the  limits 
of  variation  in  the  oxygen  quotient  are  taken  as  0*8  and  0*875. 
The  proportion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  bases  as  a  whole,  to  that  of 
the  silica  and  boracic  acid  is,  therefore,  nearly  constant ;  and  this 
would  appear  to  show  that  the  distinction  drawn  between  strong 
and  weak  bases  is  merely  arbitrary. 

Rammelsberg  remarks  that  the  oxygen  of  all  the  bases  and  of 
the  boracic  acid  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the  silica,  as 
4 :  3,  the  greatest  individual  deviations  being  as  4*3  :  3  and  3"8 : 3. 
But  as  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  silica  to  that  in  the 
boracic  acid  is  tolerably  constant,  it  is  evident,  that  constant 
relations  will  be  obtained  whether  the  oxygen  of  the  boracic  acid 
is  added  to  that  of  the  bases  or  to  that  of  the  silica  as  I  have  done. 

Tourmaline  is  characterized  by  peculiar  optical  and  electrical 
properties,  thus  in  the  plane  of  the  principal  axis  it  does  not  trans- 
mit polarized  light,  or  at  most,  transmits  it  very  imperfectly,  and 
when  rubbed  or  warmed  it  acquires  electrical  polarity.  Rammels- 
berg *  made  some  observations  as  to  the  optical  properties  of  tour- 
maline with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  differences 

*  Blum.  loc.  dt.  p.  36. 
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correspondiDg  to  the  five  groups  into  which  he  divides  tourmaline. 
Breithaupt  found  that  the  longer  fragments  of  the  crystals  asso- 
ciated with  quartz  were  more  firmly  attached  at  the  positive  pole 
than  at  the  negative  pole. 

Mica  with  the  form  of  tourmaline.^ — Tourmaline  crystals, 
particularly  the  black  variety,  are  not  unfrequently  covered  with 
laminae  of  mica ;  sometimes  they  present  cracks  parallel  to  the 
transverse  axes,  and  filled  with  mica.  Ficinusf  gives  a  full 
description  of  a  pseudomorph  of  this  kind.  In  the  granite  of 
Kleinchursdorf,  tourmaline  crystals,  covered  with  silver  white  scales 
of  mica  are  frequent;  sometimes  the  crystal  consists  chiefly  of 
mica.  The  most  remarkable  pseudomorphs  are  those  in  which  the 
exterior  has  all  the  characters  of  tourmaline,  while  the  interior 
consists  of  silver-white  and  grey  mica  and  sometimes  a  nucleus  of 
tourmaline.  Other  of  these  crystals  are  hollow  and  lined  with 
small  six-sided  laminee  of  mica. 

Blum  observed  an  instance  of  the  conversion  of  tourmaline 
into  mica  in  the  granite  near  Heidelberg,  and  in  that  of  the 
Horlberg  in  Bavaria.  Many  of  the  tourmaline  crystals  occurring 
at  the  latter  place  present  the  colour,  hardness,  or  lustre  proper  to 
this  mineral,  only  where  they  are  entirely  unaltered ;  and  where 
alteration  has  commenced  they  are  brownish,  without  lustre,  and 
very  soft,  so  that  these  crystals  have  a  spotted  appearance  at  the 
surface.  I  have  found  black  tourmaline  crystals  mixed  with  mica 
inside. 

At  Grafton,  in  New  Hampshire,  black  toiu'maline  occurs 
between  large  laminae  of  mica.|  The  black  mica  in  the  tourma- 
line beds  §  may  probably,  like  those  just  mentioned,  be  products  of 
the  alteration  of  tourmaline.  At  least  the  diiference  between  its 
colour  and  that  of  the  mica  in  the  quartz  layers  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  they  were  of  different  origin. 

The  red  tourmaline  of  Mount  Hradisko  near  Kozena  in 
Moravia,  has  been  shown  by  Blum  to  be  subject  to  conversion 
into  lithia  mica ;  the  phenomena  that  it  presents  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  the  alteration  of  black  tourmaline.  ||  This  red  tourma- 
line occurs  in  granite,  generally  imbedded  in  lepidolite  or  quartz. 
In  the  latter  case  the  crystals  may  often  be  separated  from  the 

♦  Blum. — Loc  cit.  p.  94. 

t  Schriften  der  Gesellschaft  fur^^Mineral,  zu  Dresden,  1849,  ii,  212. 
X  Breithaapt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  707. 
§  See  ante,  p.  254. 

Ii  In  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Natural  History  there  is  a  pseudomorph  of 
this  kind. 
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quartz  by  a  blow,  leaving  an  impression  of  their  form,  lined  with 
a  white  substance  resembling  mica.  A  similar  substance  some- 
times covers  one  end  of  a  crystal,  while  the  other  end  presents  its 
natural  appearance.  The  peach-red  or  blood-red  colour  of  these 
crystals  passes  into  yellowish-white  or  greenish-white,  they  become 
dull  and  soft.  The  outer  portion  frequently  presents  the  colour, 
hardness  and  lustre  of  tourmaline,  while  the  interior  consists  of 
whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  mica.  The  crystals  have  generally 
a  great  number  of  transverse  cracks,  contmning  laminae  of  mica, 
and  sometimes  they  consist  entirely  of  mica,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
mica  and  tourmaline.  The  mica  is  scarcely  ever  pure  but 
generally  contains  some  tourmaline  particles,  and  it  very  rarely 
presents  the  red  colour  of  lepidolite. 

A  fragment  of  red  tourmaline  from  St  Pietro  in  Elba,  presents 
the  alteration  more  distinctly.  The  faces  of  the  tourmaline  are 
irregular  and  covered  with  laminae  of  white  mica  with  a  greenish 
tinge  in  places.  When  the  fragment  was  broken,  the  cleavage 
surfaces  were  so  covered  with  laminae  of  mica  that  the  red  tour- 
maline underneath  could  not  be  seen.  The  tourmaline  substance  was 
quite  destitute  of  lustre,  earthy  and  could  be  scraped  with  a  knife. 
This  specimen  shows  distinctly  that  the  alteration  commenced  at 
the  outer  surfaces  and  at  the  cleavage  planes  where  water  had 
penetrated. 

The  Berlin  collection  of  minerals  contains  a  red  tourmaline 
crystal,  with  green  stripes  running  lengthways.  The  felspar  near 
it  is  partially  converted  into  kaolin.  The  quartz  is  covered  with 
an  earthy  crust,  originating  from  tourmaline  that  has  been 
entirely  decomposed.  The  laminae  of  mica  are  situated  almost 
entirely  upon  the  tourmaline,  and  are  sometimes  very  numerous ; 
they  are  very  seldom  upon  the  felspar,  and  where  this  is  the  case 
a  very  small  fragment  of  red  tourmaline  may  often  be  recognized. 

Rammelsberg  mentions  that  among  the  thirty  specimens  of 
tourmaline  analyzed  by  him,  there  were  twelve  which  had  cavities 
at  the  surfaces  containing  laminae  of  mica,  and  that  sometimes  the 
mica  was  imbedded  in  the  tourmaline.  It  is  deserving  of  notice 
that  only  tlie  black,  brown,  and  red  tourmaline  contain  mica,  and 
that  the  green  tourmaline  does  not.  Red  tourmaline  crystals 
from  Elba,  that  were  turbid  and  brittle,  were  also  covered  with 
laminae  of  mica,  and  sometimes  consisted  in  part  of  mica.  Ram- 
melsberg, in  examining  the  view  held  by  Blum  and  myself,  as  to 
the  conversion  of  tourmaline  into  mica,*  found  that  mica  is  always 

*  German  edition,  ii,  438,  et.  seq. 
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present  where  the  tourmallDe  is  soft,  the  faces  rough  and  dnisy, 
and  when  the  lustre  and  transparency  is  gone^  or  where  it 
presents  indications  of  alteration. 

The  chemical  features  of  the  conversion  of  tourmaline  into  mica 
will  be  treated  of  in  chapter  xxxviiL  The  following  facts  will 
show  that  this  alteration  is  one  that  has  a  geological  importance. 

Breithaupt  *  observes  that  there  are  some^kinds  of  granite  in 
which  the  spaces  that  contained  tourmaline  crystals  are  now  filled 
with  mica,  generally  lepidolite.  In  other  parts  these  spaces  are 
only  partially  filled  with  mica,  and  in  some  there  is  only  tourma- 
line. Masses  of  black  tourmaline  occur  in  the  granite  at  Dekalb, 
in  New  York,  that  have  a  compact  and  columnar  structure,  and 
are  covered  with  white  mica  which  penetrates  between  the 
columns  and  separates  them.  At  some  parts  the  mica  extends 
into  the  tourmaline,  and  is  mixed  with  it ;  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  mica  has  been  formed  from  the  tourmalincf 

Chlorite  with  the  form  of  tourmaline. — G.  Rose  J  describes  a 
chloritic  schist  near  Kassoibrod,  in  which  there  occur  black  tour- 
maline crystals,  the  ends  of  which  consist  of  scaly  chlorite^  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  imperfect  pseudomorphs.  Similar 
columnar  crystals  consisting  wholly  of  chlorite  occur  more  fre- 
quently,  and  some  pieces  of  the  rock  appear  to  consist  solely  of 
columnar  masses  grouped  together  round  a  centre.  Another 
chloritic  schist  in  this  neighbourhood  was  found  to  present  similar 
characters ;  it  consists  of  a  granular,  scaly  mixture  of  leek-green 
chlorite,  with  pinchbeck-colored  mica,  with  here  and  there  long 
straight  cylinders  consisting  of  talc  laminae,  arranged  round  the 
longitudinal  axis.  Neither  tourmaline  nor  any  other  minerals 
occur  in  this  schist^  so  that  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  origin  of  these  cylindrical  masses  of  talc.  G.  Rose  § 
also  observed  the  conversion  of  tourmaline  into  chlorite  in  chloritic 
schist  containing  tourmaline^  at  Pfitsch  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  conversion  of  tourmaline  into  chlorite  consists  chiefly  in 
the  introduction  of  magnesia  and  water,  with  displacement  of 
alkalies.ll  Alumina  is  separated  in  greater  or  less  amount,  accord- 
ingly as  chlorite  or  ripidolite  is  formed.     Boracic  acid  has  not 

•  Loc.  cit.  p.  697. 

+  Blum.— Nachtrag,  p.  28.  Naumann. — Erlauterungen,  Ac,  ii,  190,  et.  seq. 
and  201,  et.  seq.  Several  remarkable  phenomena  observed  by  Oehlschl&gel  are 
described  here.     German  edition,  ii,  443,  et.  seq. 

t  Reise,  i,  256. 

§  Loc.  cit.  ii,  502. 

il  In  some  varieties  traces  of  alkalies  were  found  by  v.  Kobell. 
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been  found  in  the  chlorite  hitherto  analyzed,  it  would,  there* 
fore,  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  present  in 
the  chlorite  derived  from  tourmaline,  and  a  comparative  analysis 
of  the  tourmaline  at  one  end  of  a  crystal,  and  of  the  chlorite  at 
the  other  end,  would  probably  furnish  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
process  of  conversion.* 

Steatite  with  the  form  of  tourmaline. — This  pseudomorph  was 
observed  by  Blum  t  in  red  tourmaline  from  Rozena.  The  altera- 
tion generally  commences  at  one  end  of  the  crystal,  and  extends 
over  the  surface  more  than  into  the  mass.  In  the  granite  of 
Thiersheim  there  are  indications  of  the  conversion  of  black  tour- 
maline into  a  leek-green  substance  resembling  steatite,  t 

Decomposition  of  tourmaline, — The  loss  of  the  usual  lustre 
appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  alteration.  Sometimes  it 
is  only  particular  faces  that  become  dull  or  even  rough  and  full  of 
holes,  while  others  retain  their  full  lustre.  Sometimes  the  same 
face  is  dull  or  rough  at  one  end,  and  presents  the  fuU  lustre  at  the 
other  end.  In  the  holes  there  is  a  brown  incrustation,  that  I 
have  observed  in  a  great  number  of  specimens,  and  generally 
laminse  of  mica.  Rammelsberg  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  tourma- 
line crystal  a  reddish  argillaceous  mass  with  a  few  laminae  of  mica. 
At  a  very  disintegrated  part  of  a  large  tourmaline  crystal  I  found 
a  mixture  of  tourmaline  and  mica. 

The  analysis  of  silver-white  mica  originating  from  black  tour- 
maline, §  shows  a  diminution  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  to  the  extent 
of  8  per  cent.  Generally  this  pseudomorphous  mica  is  silver- 
white  ;  but  Blum  describes  some  that  had  a  dark  greenish-grey 
and  brown  colour;  Rammelsberg  describes  some  that  had  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  and  black  mica  in  the  cavities  of  black 
tourmaline. 

The  white  mica  contains  but  little  iron,  so  that  the  conversion 
of  black  tourmaline  into  white  mica  presupposes  the  partial 
elimination  of  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  association  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  with  white  mica  at 
the  decomposed  parts  of  tourmaline  crystals. 

Assuming  that  the  tourmaline  II  b  ||  had  originally  the  same 

*  In  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Natural  History  there  is  a  pseudomorph 
consisting  of  chlorite  after  tourmaline.  The  chlorite  is  partly  an  incnistation, 
and  also  constitutes  part  of  the  mass  of  the  pseudomorph. 

t   Die  Pseudomoi-phosen,  p.  134. 

X  Tiure  is  a  pseudomorpli  of  this  kind  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 

§  8('c  Chapter  xxxviii. 

II  Slc  ante,  p.  258. 
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composition  as  the  tourmaline  II  a,  it  would  follow  that  a  portion 
of  the  boracic  acid  had  been  separated^  and  peroxide  of  iron  intro- 
duced, but  that  otherwise  there  had  not  been  any  essential  altera- 
tion. The  presence  of  laminae  of  mica  at  the  interior  of  the 
tourmaline  shows  unmistakeably  that  conversion  into  mica  had 
commenced.  If  this  mica  had  been  analyzed  and  had  been  found 
to  contain  less  iron  than  the  tourmaline,  it  might  have  been  inferred 
that  there  had  been  a  partial  elimination  of  peroxide  of  iron,  in 
consequence  of  the  conrersion  into  mica.  The  iron  ochre  in  the 
hollows  would  in  that  case  result  from  this  separation ;  a  portion 
of  it  might,  however,  have  penetrated  into  the  tourmaline  mass, 
and  have  ^ven  rise  to  the  increased  amount  of  iron.  If  the  colour 
of  the  mica  had  been  stated  in  the  description  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  determine  whether  it  was  potash  mica  or  magnesian 
mica,  and  then  there  would  be  some  ground  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  probability  of  the  assumed  change. 

Keuss  *  describes  tourmaline  in  which  the  faces  of  the  three 
sided  prism  presented  deep  furrows.  All  the  faces  have  a  consider- 
able lustre  at  the  prominent  parts.  Next  to  the  periphery  is  a 
layer  0*5  line  thick,  perfectly  preserved  and  fresh  but  at  the 
interior  of  the  crystal  are  a  number  of  fissures  and  cavities  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  prism,  so  that  there  remains  only  a  porous 
skeleton  of  tourmaline,  the  gaps  being  filled  with  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron.  Therefore  all  the  constituents  of  the  tourmaline 
had  been  removed  except  the  peroxide  of  iron.f  No  mention  is 
made  of  mica. 

Hermann  %  states  that  almost  all  specimens  of  tourmaline  con- 
tain carbonic  acid,  but  he  denies  the  presence  of  fluorine.  How- 
ever Rammelsberg  did  not  find  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  in  any  one 
of  the  thirty  specimens  analyzed  by  him,  though  they  all  contained 
fluorine.  As  tourmaline  never  contains  much  lime,  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  could  have  been  formed.  But 
if  carbonated  water  extracted  the  protoxide  of  iron  as  carbonate, 
this  substance  would  soon  have  been  decomposed  by  oxidation,  as 
18  shown  by  the  frequent  incrustation  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
upon  decomposed  tourmaline. 

As  in  the  conversion  of  tourmaline  into  mica  the  boracic  acid 
is  entirely  eliminated, §  it  is  probable  that  part  of  the  iron,  which 

•  Lotos,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Naturwissenschaften,  Jahrg.  iii,  239. 
t  An  analysis  of  this  oxide  of  iron  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  contains  any  of  the  other  constituents. 
X  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xxxv,  232. 
§  See  Chapter  xxxviii. 
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18  always  eliminated  in  this  alteration,  maj.be  separated  as  borate 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  but  in  the  absence  of  analyses  of  the  hjdrated 
peroxide  of  iron  from  decomposed  tourmaline,  this  point  cannot  be 
determined. 

In  the  alterations  and  decomposition  to  which  tourmaline  is 
liable  there  is  the  common  feature  that  alumina  is  always  separated, 
until  in  steatite,  the  final  product  of  alteration,  it  disappears  entirely. 
Besides  this  the  decomposition  may  take  two  different  directions ; 
in  the  conversion  into  mica,  alkalies  are  introduced,  while  in  the 
conversion  into  chlorite  and  steatite  the  alkalies  present  in  tourma- 
line are  separated.  A  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of  magnesia 
takes  place,  at  least  in  the  conversion  into  chlorite  or  steatite ;  the 
formation  of  steatite  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  conversion  into  chlorite.  Moreover,  it  appears  in  these 
alterations  there  is  always  an  introduction  of  water ;  it  is  present 
even  in  the  mica  and  to  a  large  amount  in  the  chlorite  and  steatite. 
Lastly,  since  mica  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  steatite  it 
may  be  expected  that  any  mineral  which  may  be  converted  into 
mica  will  ultimately  yield  steatite.  It  is  indeed  the  case  that  with 
the  exception  of  corderitc  and  felspar,  all  the  other  minerals  which 
are  capable  of  being  converted  into  mica,  are  likcMrise  capable  of 
being  converted  into  steatite. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AnDALUSITE,    CniASTOLITE,   AND   CyANITE. 

These  minerals  are  essentially  anhydrous  silicates  of  alumina. 
They  are  not  sensibly  acted  upon  by  acids,  either  before  or  after 
ignition. 

Occurrence, — Andalusite  occurs  most  frequently  in  micaceous 
schist  and  in  gneiss ;  less  frequently  in  granite,  serpentine,  and 
quartz  rock.  Sometimes  it  occurs  crystallized,  sometimes  in  a 
compact  form  with  a  granular  or  columnar  structure. 

Chiastolite  occurs  most  frequently  in  clay  slate,  less  frequently 
in  micaceous  schist.  It  is  most  abundant  in  a  rock  intermediate 
between  micaceous  schist  and  clay  slate  occurring  in  Algeria,* 
It  is  always  crystallized  and  the  crystals  present  the  remarkable 
feature   of  rhombic  spaces   in  the   middle  filled   with  clay-slate 

*  Exploration  Scientifique  dePAlg^rie,  Paris,  1848,  p.  68. 
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like  that  in  wbicb  they  are  imbedded,  the  sides  being  parallel  with 
the  faces  of  the  crystal.  Black  marks  in  chiastolite  consisting 
sometimes  of  a  carbonaceous  substance  and  sometimes  of  clay- 
slate  or  of  both,  originate  from  the  clay -slate. 

Formation. — The  occurrence  of  chiastolite  in  clay-slate,  together 
with  fossil  remains  of  trilobites  and  the  presence  in  it  of  Tolatile 
substance  to  the  amount  of  1  per  cent.,  excludes  all  doubt  as  to 
its  formation  in  the  wet  way,  from  the  silicates  of  alumina  in  the 
clay-slate.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  regard  to  andalusite 
for  it  occurs  in  micaceous  schist  and  clay-slate  under  similar 
conditions.* 

Cyanite  occurs  in  micaceous-,  and  talcose-schist,  in  granite, 
granulite,  eklogite  and  upon  quartz  dykes  in  claynslate.  This 
latter  occurrence  together  with  its  occurrence  as  a  pseudomorph 
after  andalusite  proves  that  it  is  formed  in  the  wet  way. 

Composition. — Andalusite  and  chiastolite  are  identical,  or  at 
most  merely  varieties.f  The  earlier  analyses  gave  very  discord- 
ant results,  owing  principally  to  the  circumstance  that  andalusite 
is  frequently  converted  into  cyanite.  The  andalusite  containing 
the  largest  amount  of  silica  was  the  purest ;  that  containing  the 
smallest  amount  of  silica  was  most  impure  and  had  been  converted 
more  or  less  into  cyanite. 

The  analyses  that  are  evidently  incorrect  are  excluded. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Silica      

4017 

39-09 

39-99 

39-24 

36-67 

37-63 

Alamina .... 

58-62 

58-56 

5860 

59-49 

6000 

5914 

Peroxide  of  iron 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

0-72 

0-63 

1-33 

0-86 

Oxide  of  manganese 

0-51 

0-53 

0-83 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

Inline       ....         ....         .... 

0-28 

0-21 

•  •  •« 

0-51 

0-93 

2-01 

Magneflia 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

0-25 

•  •  •• 

050 

Volatile  substance 

•  ••• 

0-99 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

•  •  • 

99-58 

99-38 

100-14 

100-12 

98-93 

100-14 

\j •  vc*  ••••          •••• 

1-321 

1-355 

1-346 

1-383 

1-505 

1-456 

L  Andalusite  from  Lisenz  in  the  Tyrol 
II.  Chiastolite  from  Lancaster 
III.  Andalusite  from  Lisenz 

*  Breitliaupt.    Paragenesis,  p.  36. 

t  Bunscn.     Poggend.  Annal.  xlvii,  186. 

X  Log.  cit. 

§  Berzelitis*  Jahresborichty  xxiv,  311. 


Bunsen  J 
Bunsen  % 
A.  Erdmann  § 
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Analjzed  by 


Hubert  * 


IV.  Inner  portion  of  andalusite  crystals 
from  the  Langtaufer  Valley  in  the 
Tyrol 

V.  Outer  portion  of  the  same  crystals  Hubert  ♦ 

VI.  Pseudomorphous  cyanite  after  anda-  )  -u^v^art* 
lusite,  from  Krumbach  in  Styria       » 
As  cyanite  is  so  difficult  to  decompose^  it  is  probable  that 
sereral  analyses  of  it,  particularly  the  older  ones,  are  incorrect 
and  indicate  too  large  an  amount  of  silica.     This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  analyses  by  Klaproth  and  Vanuxem. 


TIL 

VIII. 

IX, 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

olllCft         ...»             ••••             •... 

Alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 

36-67 

63- 11 

1-19 

36-9 
64-7 

•  ••• 

37-0 
62-5 

■  •  •  • 

34-4 
61*86 
0-52 

37-36 

62  09 

0-71 

36-60 

62-66 

0-84 

v^*  vc*        ••••              ■••• 

100-97 
1-566 

101-6 
1-496 

995 
1-518 

96-78 
1-626 

100-16 
1-505 

10010 
1-552 

Analyzed  ^by 

VII.  Cyanite  from  St  Gotthard  Resales  t 

VIII.  The  same  mineral  Arfwredson  J 

Another  analysis  gives  only  34*33  per  cent,  silica,  and  1*698 

for  the  oxygen  quotient,  which  is  evidently  too  high. 

IX.  Cyanite  from  Koraas  in  Norway  Arfwedson  § 

Another  analysis  gives  36*40  per  cent,  silica,  and  1'575  as  the 

oxygen  quotient,  which  is  also  too  high. 

X.  The   same   mineral    containing   0*19   »    a    t?  j  n 

. ,      ^  ^  \  A.  Erdmann 

per  cent,  oxide  of  copper  > 

The  considerable  deficiency  of  3 '03  per  cent,  renders  it 
probable  that  this  analysis  is  incorrect,  and  hence  the  high 
oxygen  quotient. 

XI.  Cyanite  from  the  Tyrol  A.  Erdmann  || 

XII.  Cyanite  from  St.  Gotthard 


Marignac  IF 


358. 


*  Jahrbucher  dergeolog.     Reichsanstalt  zu  Wien.    Jahrgang  i,  350  and 

t  Poggend.  Annal.  Iviii,  160. 

±  Scliweigger*8  Joum.  xxxiv,  206. 

§  Ibid,  p.  207. 

jl  Berzelius'  Jahresbericht,  xxiv,  311. 

%  Annal.  de  cliim.  et  phys.  xiv,  49. 
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XIll. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

PlIICH    ••••              ••••              ••••              •••• 

Alumina         

Peroxide  of  iron        

Lime  ... 

Magnesia 

37*30 

62  66 

1*08 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

37*66 

59-87 

1-87 

0-58 

0*38 

37-51 

6001 

1*49 

0*48 

0*46 

36-6 

61-9 

trace 

trace 

\^9     ^^B^                          ••••                          •••• 

10098 
1*525 

100*36 
1-474 

99-96 

1-477 

98*5 
1*519 

Analyzed  by 

XIIL  Cyanite  from  Greiner  in  the  Ziller-  I    j      u       j|c 

L.  Svanbergt 


thai 
XIY.  Andalusite  from  Fahlun 


XV.  Ciyetaliized  andalusite  from  Munzig,  I  ir      *.      + 

in  the  Triebischsthal  "^ 

XYI.  Chiastolite  from  the  micaceous  schist  \  x>         < 

T>        •     Ai      •  f  -K-enouj 

near  x>ona  m  Algeria  ' 


XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

Silica  .... 

Alumina         

^lagnesia        

37*65 
62*41 

•  •  • 

36*16 
6352 

•  ■  • 

36*31 

62*42 

0*70 

0.  Q. 

100-06 
1*490 

99-68 
1-578 

99*43 
1*560 

Analyzed  by 

XVII.  Sillimanite  from  Chester,  Connecticut      B.  Silliman  || 

XVIII.  Buchholzite  or  fibrolite  from  Brandy-)  t>    c:ii:«,«„  n 

.  f  ^'  Silliman 

wine  opnngs,  Connecticut  ' 

XIX.  Fibrolite  from  the  Carnatic  (Bournon)     B,  Silliman  || 

In  I,  II   and  III  it  appears   that   the  oxygen  quotient   of 

unaltered  andalusite  is  so  near  1*333  that  this  may  be  taken  as 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixviii,  416. 

*t-  Berzelius'  Jahresbericht,  xxiii,  279. 

t  Joiim.  fiir  prakt.  Chemie.  xxxvii,  162. 

I  Exploration  Scientifique  de  TAlg^rie,  Paris,  1848,  p.  68. 

I  American  Journal,  Ser.  3,  viii,  10. 
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the  normal  value.  The  somewhat  higher  oxygen  quotient  of  IV 
shows  that  the  inner  i>ortion  of  the  andalusite  crystals,  which  have 
been  entirely  converted  into  cyanite  at  the  outer  party  has  ahready 
ex[>criencc(l  some  alteration.  The  oxygen  quotient  of  V  agreea 
with  that  of  cyanite.  In  the  pseudomorph  represented  by  VI  the 
alteration  does  not  appear  to  be  complete,  for  the  oxygen  quotient 
is  less  than  the  normal  value. 

The  s}>ccimens  represented  by  XIV  and  XV  show  that  mine- 
rals which  have  all  the  appearance  of  andalusite,  may  have  almost 
exactly  the  composition  of  cyanite,  for  the  oxygen  quotient  in 
both  instances  is  very  nearly  that  of  cyanite.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  these  minerals  are  pseudomorphs  after  andalusite. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  chiastolite  is  capable  of  conversion 
into  cyanite. 

The  oxygen  cpiotients  of  the  specimens  of  cyanite  represented 
by  VIII,  IX,  XI,  XII  and  XIII  are  so  near  1*5  that  this  may  be 
taken  as  the  normal  value.  Probably  the  high  oxygen  quotients 
of  VII  and  VIII  arise  from  defective  separation  of  the  silica  from 
the  alumina* 

The  oxygen  quotient  of  XVII  is  so  near  that  of  cyanite,  that 
sillimanite  may  be  regarded  as  chemically  identical  with  that 
miTicral,  G.  Itose,*  however,  remarks  that  these  minerals  are 
(lI.sLinct  so  far  as  regards  crystal  form,  cleavage  and  specific 
gravity. 

Whether  the  higher  oxygen  quotients  of  XVIII  and  XIX 
arise  from  the  above-mentioned  cause,  or  whether  the  buchholzite 
or  fibrolite  is  chemically  different,  I  am  unable  to  decide,  although 
the  former  case  appears  to  me  most  probable. 

Cyanite  with  the  form  of  andalusite,'^ — All  specimens  of  anda- 
lusite whose  oxygen  quotient  is  higher  than  1'333  have  already 
undergone  alteration.  The  conversion  of  andalusite  into  cyanite 
consists  in  a  partial  elimination  of  silica  which  very  frequently, 
and  perhaps  always,  is  associated  w^ith  cyanite  in  the  form  of 
quartz,  J 

As  the  andalusite  of  Lisenz  occurs  in  a  granite  rock  in  which 
it  appears  to  occupy  the  place  of  felspar,§  and  as  it  likewise  occurs 

•  Mineral  system,  p.  80. 

f  Hluin. — Die  p8eu(lomori)ho8en,  p.  17)  and  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  10. 

X  Fiichs. — Scliweipgei 's  Journ.  xxxiii,:i70.— Arfwedson.— Ibid.  p.  206.  The 
pseudomorph  represented  by  V  likewise  occurs  imbedded  in  quartz. 

§  V.  Sender. — Versuch  einer  Oryktographie  von  Tyrol,  1821,  p.  26. — It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  rock  there  are  pseudomorphous  cyanite,  mica,  and 
steatite  after  andalusite,  which  is  further  evidence  tliat  the  processes  of  alteration 
taking  place  in  a  i*ock  may  be  very  different  though  probably  at  different  periods. 
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imbedded  in  felspar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  instances 
it  has  originated  from  felspar.  In  the  conversion  of  felspar  into 
kaolin  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  silica  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  alumina ;  and  if  this  process  of  alteration  were  con- 
tinued still  further,  the  composition  of  andalusite  would  ultimately 
be  attained.  The  conversion  of  andalusite  into  cyanite  shows  that 
this  alteration  goes  on  still  further.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
andalusite,  chiastolite  and  cyanite  occur  only  in  crystalline  and 
sedimentary  rocks  which  consist  chiefly  of  orthoclasc  or  its  deri- 
vatives. So  that  it  would  appear  there  is  not  any  crystalline 
silicate  of  alumina  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  labrador. 

Mica  with  the  form  of  andalusite, — Andalusite  is  very  frequently 
covered  with  mica.*  Sometimes,  also,  it  constitutes  part  or  the 
whole  of  andalusite  crystals,  as  Blumf  observed  in  some  specimens 
of  the  coarse-grained  granite  of  Lisenz.  When  the  andalusite 
crystal  was  broken  in  three  parts,  it  was  evident  that  the  alteration 
commenced  at  one  end  of  the  crystal  that  was  not  perfectly 
developed,  extending  over  the  surface  and  into  the  mass  of  the 
crystal,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  crystal  the  andalusite  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  a  confused  aggregate 
of  greenish  and  yellowish- white  mica.  Andalusite  from  another 
locality  presented  the  same  characters.  It  will  subsequently  be 
shown  that  in  this  alteration  potash  mica  is  formed.]: 

A  true  pseudomorphous  mica  after  chiastolite  is  not  known ; 
therefore  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  one  into 
the  other,  is,  that  chiastolite  crystals,  covered  with  laminsB  of  mica, 
sometimes  occur  in  clay  slate,  and  that  according  to  Arfwedson,§ 
the  composition  of  a  chiastolite  crystal,  from  Brittany,  that  was  so 
soft  as  to  receive  impressions  of  the  nail,  was  very  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  mica  from  Kimto  in  Finland.  I  have  placed  beside 
the  analysis  ||  of  this  mineral,  an  analysis  by  Schafhautl  of  a 
mineral  from  the  Zillerthal,  which  he  calls  indurated  talc,  but 
which  corresponds  so  closely  with  the  specimen  of  chiastolite  in 
composition  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  analogous  product  of 
alteration. 

*  English  edition,  i,  4G. 

t  Log.  cit.  p.  91,  and  Nachtrag,  p.  24. 

X  See  Cliapter  xxxviii. 

§  Berzelius'  Jahre«bericlit,  xi,  205. 

II  Annal.  der  Chemie.  und  Pharm.  xlvi,  33G. — The  composition  of  this 
mineral  corresponds  entirely  with  that  of  mica;  but  its  appeaitince  is  more 
analogous  to  that  of  talc,  although  the  composition  is  very  different.  This  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  identity  of  two  minerals  in  composition,  while  the  physical 
characters  are  wholly  different. 
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Chiastolite, 

Mica, 

Indurated 

Arfwedson. 

II.  Rose. 

Talc. 

DlllCtt                   ....              ....              .,*. 

46-3 

46-36 

47-05   . 

Alumina        

36^0 

36*80 

34-90 

Peroxide  of  iron      

2-6 

4-53 

1*50 

Potash          

11-3 

9*22 

7-96 

Magnesia      

2-7 

•  •  ■• 

1*95 

Hydrofluoric  acid     

•  ••« 

0-71 

Soda  4-07 

»»  oMSa                  ,,,,               ,,.,               ••,, 

1-1 

1*84 

1-45 

100*0 

99  46 

98-88      , 

As  this  altered  chiastolite  is  very  similar  to  mica^  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  may  be  actually  converted  into  mica. 

Mica  toith  the  form  of  cyanite, — The  latter  mineral  is  frequently 
covered  with  laminas  of  mica  which  are  generally  situated  upon 
the  faces  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  most  perfect  planes  of 
cleavage.  They  also  penetrate  into  the  crystals  in  the  same  direc- 
tions, and  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a  mixture  of  mica 
and  cyanite,  while  at  other  places  the  cyanite  has  entirely 
disappeared.* 

Steatite  with  the  form  of  andalusite. — Near  Gopfersgriinf  steatite 
sometimes  occurs  with  crystal  form  similar  to  that  of  andalusite. 
Blumf  discovered  among  the  andalusite  of  Lisenz,  crystals  two 
or  three  inches  long  that  were  entirely  converted  into  steatite ; 
others  presented  this  alteration  only  at  the  surface. 

The  conversion  of  chiastolite  into  steatite  is  so  frequent  that  it 
is  very  rarely  chiastolite  crystals  are  found  which  have  not  to 
some  extent  undergone  such  a  change.  The  chiastolite  crystals 
from  Lancaster,  Massachusets ;  from  H6as  Valley  in  the  Pyrenees; 
and  from  Gefrees  in  Bavaria  present  very  distinct  instances  of 
displacement  pseudomorphs.  The  alteration  commences  at  the 
surface  and  extends  inwards.  § 

Talc  with  the  form  of  chiastolite. — Blum  ||  describes  very  distinct 
displacement  pseudomorphs  consisting  of  talc  after  chiastolite  from 

•  Blum.     Nachtrag  2,  p.  25. 

t  Goldfuss  and  Bischof.  Physikal.  statist  Beschreibung  des  Ficktelge- 
birges,  1817»  ii,  H3. 

X  Die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  129,  and  Nachtrag,  p.  113. 

§  As  so  many  minerals  are  converted  into  steatite,  talc,  serpentine,  chlorite, 
and  mica,  I  shall,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  treat  of  the  chemical  features  of 
these  instances  of  pseudomorphism  in  a  general  manner,  in  the  chapters  devolved 
to  these  minerals. 

il  Naohtrag,  p.  6'4. 
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Lancaster.  In  one  specimen,  consisting  of  four  crystal)  over  two 
inches  long,  the  whole  mass  consists  of  white  or  jeUowish-white 
laminse  of  talc.  The  analyses  of  altered  chiastolite  crystals,  already 
quoted^  admit  of  the  conjecture  that  the  talc  is  not  always  pure ; 
but  is  a  substance  resembling  mica  in  composition. 

Conversion  of  cyanite  into  talc, — Blum*  found  cyanite  crystals 
that  were  covered  with  a  crust  of  talc,  and  at  the  interior 
appeared  to  consist  of  fine  laminas  of  talc.  In  one  specimen  the 
laminse  of  the  talc  coincided  with  the  direction  of  the  cleavage 
planes  of  the  original  cyanite.  A  specimen  of  cyanite  converted 
into  talc,  from  Wustiiben,  was  analyzed  by  me  with  especial 
reference  to  the  amount  of  silica  and  of  magnesia.  This  mineral 
did  not  evolve  water  at  212°  F.,  but  when  ignited  gave  out  an 
empyreumatic  odour.     The  results  of  my  analysis  are : 


Alumina  and  Peroxide  of  iron.... 
Magnesia 

^7J  A  A%^C^  ••••  •>•*  ••••  •••• 

Magnesia  ....         

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  1 

estimated  from  the  deficiency  j 

Loss  by  ignition  


A. 


0*48 1      extracted  by 
0'22  j  hydrochloric  acid. 
41-35 
0-49: 

56-50 

0*96 


B. 


Talc  218 

Cyanite  97*82 


iOO'OO 


This  specimen  of  cyanite  would,  therefore,  be  among  those 
with  a  large  amount  of  silica,  analyzed  by  Gillet  de  Laumont. 
Calculating  both  quantities  of  magnesia  as  talc,  the  result  B  is 
obtained. 

Consequently,  the  conversion  of  the  cyanite  into  talc  had  not 
advanced  far ;  and,  probably,  the  talc  merely  formed  a  thin  layer 
on  the  surface,  giving  the  crystal  the  appearance  of  having  been 
entirely  converted  into  talc.  This  alteration  is  rare ;  for  it  is  only 
in  the  analysis  of  cyanite  by  Saussure,  that  magnesia  is  indicated, 
to  the  amount  of  2*3  per  cent.  But  as  this  analysis  was  made  at 
a  time  when  the  means  for  separating  magnesia  from  other  earths 
were  very  imperfect,  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  in  it. 

Minerals  which,  like  audalusite,  chiastolite,  and  cyanite,  are 
not  acted  upon  by  acids  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  whose 


*  Die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  108,  and  Nachtrag,  p.  65. 
VOL.  II. 
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constituents  do  not  enter  into  combination  with  the  ingredients  of 
the  atmosphere,  are  not  liable  to  disintegration  by  exposure ;  so 
that  when  they  are  found  in  a  state  of  alteration,  this  can  be 
attributed  only  to  an  interchange  of  constituents. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CORDERJTE. 

Occurrence  and  composition, — This  mineral  is  not  frequently 
met  with.  It  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  in  a  basaltic  rock,  in 
diorite,  in  glassy  felspar  rock,  and  as  rounded  pebbles.  The 
essential  constituents  of  corderite  are  silicates  of  alumina  and 
magnesia^  at  least  that  would  appear  to  be  the  case  from  the 
analyses  by  Th.  Scheerer,  of  the  corderite  from  Krageroe  in 
Norway.*  This  contains  only  0*96  per  cent  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  1*12  per  cent,  lime,  while  the  former  substance  amounts  in 

some  specimens  of  corderite  to  10*7  per  cent     Corderite  free  from 
iron  appears  to  be  composed  of : — 


•  ••• 

•  ••• 
«•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  •• 

61*76 
34-35 
13-69 

Oxygen. 

Silica 

Alumina 
Magnesia 

5 
3 
1 

O.Q. 

100-00 
0-8 

• 
•  •  •  • 

In  the  corderite  containing  iron,  alumina  is  replaced  by  some 
protoxide  of  iron. 

Alteration  of  corderite. — This  mineral  has  never  been  found  with 
the  form  of  any  other  mineral ;  but,  according  t9  Ilaidinger,  it  is 
the  initial  member  of  a  series  of  minerals,  which  are  products 
of  its  alteration,  including  fahlunitc,  chlorophyllite,  bonsdorfite, 
esmarkite,  perhaps  oosite,  weissite,  praseolite,  gigantolite  and 
pinite,  and  terminating  with  mica,  in  a  pseudomorphic  condition.f 

•  Poggend,  Anna).  Ixviii,  319. 

t  Abhandlungen  der  kdniglich.  bohmischen  Gesellschaft  derWissenschaflen. 
Folge  6,  p.  4. — In  the  German  edition — ii,  384  et  seq.—I  have  replied  to  the 
objections  made  by  Scheerer  to  the  inferences  that  Uaidinger  has  drawn  from 
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Blum  "^  adds  to  these  the  pjTargillite  of  Brunholt  and  Helaingfors, 
and  aspasiolite.f  The  derivative  minerals  are  much  more  frequent 
than  corderite. 

The  conchoidal  structure  exists  not  only  in  compact  masses, 
but  also  in  crystals  of  corderite  and  more  or  less  distinctly  in  all 
the  products  of  its  alteration  with  the  exception  of  pinite  and  mica. 
This  conchoidal  structure  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  this  mineral 
is  more  liable  to  decomposition  than  many  others,  for  it  facilitates 
the  penetration  of  water.  The  corderite  substance  between  the 
layers  is  softer  than  at  the  interior,  and  laminae  of  mica  are  fre- 
quently found  there.  In  the  conchoidal  layers  of  chlorophyllite, 
unaltered  corderite  occurs  at  some  parts,  but  not  in  those  of  gigan- 
tolite.  In  the  latter,  the  inner  portion  of  the  layers  is  compact, 
and  the  outer  portion  is  entirely  converted  into  mica.  Those 
specimens  of  corderite,  in  which  the  conchoidal  structure  is  least 
developed,  appear  to  have  been  converted  into  a  compact  mass 
consisting  of  fahlunite  or  pinite. 

The  hard  fahlunite  from  Fahlun,  appears  in  some  instances, 
according  to  Blum,  to  be  the  first  product  of  the  alteration  of  cor- 
derite, and  that  from  which  others  are  produced.  In  this  altera- 
tion the  hardness  and  specific  gravity  are  less  affected  than  the 
lustre,  transparency,  and  colour.  The  alteration,  however,  is  not 
completed ;  for  fahlunite  may  be  converted  into  mica.^ 

In  the  alteration  of  corderite  it  would  appear  that  the  whole 
of  the  products  are  not  always  formed  in  succession,  but  that  some 
one  or  other  fails,  according  to  circumstances.  There  are  not,  per- 
haps, any  pseudomorphs  of  this  series,  in  which  mica  is  not  present 
to  some  extent ;  so  that  this  final  product  would  appear  to  be 
always  formed,  together  with  other  members  of  the  series.  In  a 
specimen  belonging  to  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals,  I  found, 
upon  a  fracture-surface  of  a  corderite  crystal,  green  laminae  of  mica 
together  with  hard  blue  corderite  in  the  same  plane ;  the  direct 
conversion  of  one  mineral  into  the  other  was  unmistakable,  and 
all  the  intermediate  products  of  alteration  failed. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  mica  appears  to  follow 

observed  facts  ;  and  have  likewise  pointed  out  the  inconsistencies  arising  from 
the  assumption  that  the  products  of  the  alteration  of  corderite,  which  are 
frequently  associated  in  one  specimen  and  present  the  most  diverse  transitionH, 
are  original  formations. — German  edition,  ii,  3tt2  et  seq. — English  edition,  i,  48. 

*  Nachtrag  zu  den  Pseudomorphoeen,  p.  32. 

t  In  the  collection  of  minerals  belonging  to  the  Berlin  University  1  found 
■pecimens  of  aspasiolite  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  having  been  formed  from 
corderite. 

X  For  a  description  of  the  individual  members  of  the  series,  see  German 
edition,  ii,  372,  et  seq. 
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immediatelj  after  fkhlanite,  the  probable  first  product  of  alteration, 
or  to  have  been  formed  at  the  same  time,  although  the  other  pro- 
ducts  of  alteration  fail  altogether.  In  a  similar  manner  pyrai^l- 
lite  crystals  sometimes  consist  entirely  of  an  aggr^ate  of  mica 
laminae  arranged  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  whole  layers  of 
gigantolite  and  portions  of  those  of  chlorophyllite  consist  of  mica 
laminae.  Some  specimens  of  pinite  consist  almost  entirely  of  yeiy 
minute  himinae  of  mica. 

Freiesleben  *  first  described  a  mineral  resembling  pinite,  from 
granite.  Ficinusf  described  a  mineral,  under  the  name  of 
columnar  mica  which  was  very  probably  altered  pinite.  Blum  | 
had  previously  pointed  out  that  mica  occurs  with  the  form  of  pinite, 
as  is  shown  very  distinctly  in  the  granite  of  Heidelbeig.  The 
alteration  generally  commences  at  one  end  and  progresses  gradually. 
This  alteration  has  subsequently  been  shown  by  Blum  §  to  be  so 
frequent  that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  specimen  of  pinite  without 
at  least  a  few  laminae  of  mica  at  the  surface  or  at  the  interior  of 
the  crystals. 

Some  of  the  columnar  aggregates  and  laminar  masses  of  mica 
occurring  in  granite  and  gneiss,  may,  perhaps,  originate  from  pinite 
that  has  been  entirely  altered ;  for  pinite  occurs  in  both  gneiss  and 
micaceous  schist.  Probably  the  columnar  form  of  pinite  might  in 
such  instances  be  recognized. 

The  mineralogical  characters  of  the  various  minerals  included 
under  the  general  name  of  pinite,  furnish,  as  Blum  remarks,  so 
little  evidence  of  the  individuality  of  this  mineral  as  a  species, 
that  there  is  still  greater  reason  for  regarding  them  as  pseudo- 
morphous  substances.  The  compact  and  amorphous  character  of 
the  mass,  the  absence  of  cleavage,  the  dull  appearance  of  the  crystals 
inside  and  out,  are  all  characters  that  are  foreign  to  individual 
mineral  species.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
differences  in  the  results  of  analyses  of  specimens  of  pinite,  which 
may  likewise  be  based  upon  the  different  pseudomorphous  conditions 
of  the  minerals.  Therefore,  Haidinger's  opinion  that  pinite  may  be 
altered  corderite,  cannot,  as  Blum  says,  be  called  in  question.    The 

•  Magazin  fiir  die  Oryktognosie  von  Sachsen,  1830,  iv,  187  and  188. 

t  Schriftender  Gesellschaft  fur  Mineralogie  zu  Dresden,  1819,  ii,  198  et  seq. 

X  Leonhard's  Zeitsclirift  fur  Mineral.  1828,  683  et  seq. — In  the  Berlin 
collection  of  minerals  I  found  among  the  specimens  of  pinite  one  labelled 
"  bhickish-brown,  neitrly  pinchbeck-brown  mica — pinite — in  six-sided  prisms,  which, 
together  with  crystallized  felspar  and  quartz,  is  a  constituent  of  a  particular  kind 
of  granite  at  Sclmeeberg,  This  is  probably  the  earliest  notice  of  the  relation 
betwct^n  mica  and  pinite. 

§  Nachtrag,  p.  17* 
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association  of  pinite  and  corderite  at  Haddum,  Connecticut,  contri- 
buted to  render  the  relation  between  these  minerals  more  intelligible, 
and  hence  arose  the  opinion  that  pinite  is  a  derivative  of  corderite.* 

The  conversion  of  corderite  into  mica  is  important  in  a  geolo- 
gical point  of  view,  for  it  is  very  probable  that  corderite,  which 
is  sometimes  so  abundant  in  gneiss,  has  undergone  this  alteration, 
particularly  as  corderite  is  less  prominent  where  the  gneiss  is  very 
micaceous,  and  sometimes  fails  entirely  when  the  gneiss  passes  into 
micaceous  schist.f 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Ad.  and  W.  Knop,J  pinite 
may  originate  from  a  mineral  that  does  not  belong  to  the  corderite 
series.  A  mineral  resembling  pinite  with  the  form  of  labrador  is 
copiously  disseminated  throughout  the  greenstone  schist  of  Harthau 
near  Chemnitz,  as  yellowish-  and  greenish- white  patches  and  pre- 
senting in  some  instances  distinctly  the  fr«icture  and  form  of 
labrador.  At  some  places  unaltered  labrador  crystals  likewise 
occur.  Those  masses  which  present  the  form  and  fracture  of 
labrador  appear,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  very 
small  closely  packed  scales  of  mica. 
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I.  Pinite  with  the  form  of  labrador. 

It  contains  the  largest  amount  of  soda  yet  found  in  any 
specimen  of  pinite,  and  this  may  be  ascribed  to  its  formation 
from  labrador. 

II.  Labrador  from  the  greenstone  porphyry  of  Campsie  in 
Scotland.  § 

*  8illiman*8  American  Journal,  1841,  xli,  364.     IlaidingiT's  remarks  on  the 
different  directions  of  the  laminae  of  mica,  in  a  twelve-sided  prism  of  pinite,  from 
the  above  locality.    Grerman  edition,  ii,  378. 
f  Ibid,  ii,  394,  et  seq. 

Chemisch-Pbarmaceutischcs  Centralblatt,  1861,  p.  764. 
Le  Hunte. — ^Edinbui^h  new  PhiL  Joum.  July  1832,  p.  86. 
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This  serves  for  comparison  with  I;  supposing  the  lime  dig- 
placed  by  potash  a  composition  would  result  very  similar  to  I. 

The  patches  above  mentioned  effervesce  with  aads,  showing 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  separation  of  lime  firom  the  labrador 
that  has  been  converted  into  pinite. 

Mica  never  contains  such  a  large  amount  of  silica  and  soda  as 
the  pinite  I,  so  that  in  the  conversion  of  [nnite  into  mica  there 
must  be  elimination  of  silica  and  substitution  of  potash  for  soda. 
The  presence  of  quartz  together  with  calc-spar  in  these  patches 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  separation  of  silica.  In  this  way  the 
alumina  may  be  relatively  increased  so  far  as  to  attain  the  amount 
present  in  true  potash  mica.  In  the  pinite  analyzed  by  Rammeb- 
berg  *  the  silica  did  not  amount  to  more  than  in  potash  mica. 
The  composition  of  the  pinite  of  Pardoux  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  potash  mica. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  the  anal3rses  of 
corderite  and  of  the  products  of  its  alteration^  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  amount  of  magnesia,  potash,  soda  and  water,  which  are  the 
only  constituents  to  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  chemical 
features  of  this  alteration. 
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0-80 
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•  Supplement  3,  p.  94,  and  Suppl.  4,  p.  78. 

t  Excluding  those  which  are  evidently  incorrect. 

t  Im  Gmelin  found  1  per  cent,  of  potash  only  in  one  specimen  of  corderite, 
but  leaves  it  undecided  whether  it  was  accidental  or  not. 

§  In  the  analyses  of  fahlunite,  gigantolite,  weissite,  and  pinite,  more  or  leM 
oiganic  substance  was  found. 
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It  follows  from  the  above  data  that — 

1.  The  pseudomorphic  alteration  to  which  oorderite  is  liable, 
commences  with  introduction  of  water,  the  amount  of  which 
decreases,  however,  when  the  final  product  of  alteration,  the  mica 
is  formed.  Corderite  itself  contains  some  water ;  but  in  the  earlier 
products  of  its  decomposition  the  amount  of  water  is  considerably 
larger. 

2.  The  amount  of  magnesia  in  corderite  is  tolerably  constant, 
but  the  amount  of  water  varies  more,  although  it  is  not  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  magnesia.  However,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  the  larger  amount  of  water  indicates  that  considerable 
alteration  has  taken  place. 

3.  In  the  products  of  this  alteration  from  praseolite  to  pinite, 
the  amount  of  water  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  magnesia  decreases.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  cor- 
derite may  be  converted  sometimes  into  one,  sometimes  into  another 
of  the  products  of  alteration. 

4.  The  products  of  the  alteration  of  corderite  form  two  series ; 
one  including  praseolite,  chlorophyllite,  esmarkitc,  and  aspasiolite ; 
the  other  fahlunite,  weissite,  pyrargillite,  gigantolite,  and  pinite. 
In  the  formation  of  the  substances  belonging  to  the  first  series, 
alkalies  are  not  introduced  ;  but  in  the  formation  of  those 
belonging  to  the  second  series, alkalies  are  introduced;  and  in  pinite 
there  is  the  maximum  amount  of  potash,  equal  to  that  in  columnar 
mica. 

5.  Among  the  products  of  the  alteration  of  corderite,  pinite 
contains  the  smallest  amount  of  magnesia ;  there  is  not,  however, 
any  constant  relation  between  it  and  the  amount  of  water  or  of 
alkalies.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  extended  analytical  examina- 
tion of  the  other  products  of  the  alteration  of  corderite  would 
show  as  great  a  variation  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  consti- 
tuents as  there  is  in  pinite ;  for  these  substances  have  not  any 
specific  individuality,  but  merely  represent  more  or  less  advanced 
stages  of  the  alteration. 

6.  The  alteration  to  which  corderite  is  subject  has  one  essential 
feature,  which  is  the  elimination  of  magnefeia  and  the  introduction 
of  water  and  alkalies. 

The  composition  of  corderite  is  very  like  that  of  magnesian 
mica ;  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  there  would  be  a  tendency  to 
conversion  into  it  by  introduction  of  alkalies.  Haidinger  states 
that  the  mica  in  chlorophyllite  is  sometimes  white,  sometimes 
green,  and  is  uniaxial ;  consequently,  analogous  to  magnesian  mica. 
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In  other  of  the  products  of  alteration,  both  uniaxial  and  biaxial 
or  potash  mica  occur.  The  latter  would  appear  always  to  occur 
in  pinite,  unless  the  reddish-brown  mica  in  some  specimens  of 
pinite  constitute  an  exceptional  case.  The  only  known  analysis 
of  mica  that  has  originated  from  pinite  shows  that  the  mica  is 
potash  mica. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Rammelsberg  did  not  examine 
the  mica  separated  from  the  specimens  of  pinite  that  he  analyzed, 
for  this  would  have  furnished  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  relation 
they  bear  to  each  other  in  composition.  However,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  potash  mica,  for  there  is  no  probability  that 
magnesia  would  have  been  again  introduced  into  pinite. 

A  specimen  of  mica,  originating  from  fahlunite,  that  I  received 
from  Blum,  had  the  following  composition : 
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I.  Portion  extracted  by  digestion  for  thirty-six  hours  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  residue  consisted  of  laminse  with  silvery  lustre. 

IL  Portion  extracted  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 

III.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  as  a  whole. 

The  circumstance  that  this  mica  appeared  gritty  when  rubbed 
in  an  agate  mortar,  admits  of  the  inference  that  it  contained 
foreign  substances,  and  upon  further  examination  Blum  found 
that  it  was  mixed  with  very  finely  divided  particles  of  fahlunite. 
Consequently,  the  conversion  of  this  mineral  into  mica  had  not 
been  completed,  and  the  analysis  does  not  give  the  actual  compo- 
sition of  the  mica.  Assuming  that  the  magnesia  found  represents 
fahlunite,  the  proportion  of  this  mineral  would  be  about  25  per 

•  Estimated  from  the  deficiency. 

t  Apparent  from  the  black  colour  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  of  the 
residue  obtained  after  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
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cent  of  the  whole.  In  other  respects  the  per  centage  composition 
is  like  that  of  gigantolite.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  mica  was 
potash  mica. 

By  acting  upon  several  specimens  of  micaceous  schist  in  the 
same  manner  I  obtained  analogous  silver-white  lamina)  of  mica. 
In  one  instance  the  mica  contained  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron  and 
alkalies^  in  the  same  proportions  as  potash  mica,  and  the  mica 
laminse  represented  by  II  likewise  present  this  character.  But  if 
sulphuric  acid  extracts  from  magnesian  mica^  the  whole  or  greater 
portion  of  the  magnesia,  together  with  some  protoxide  of  iron,  it 
would  be  converted  into  potash  mica. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  mineral  alteration  it  is  only  carbonic 
acid  that  would  act  upon  minerals  in  this  way ;  and  neither  the 
magnesia  nor  the  protoxide  of  iron  wpuld  be  so  largely  extracted 
from  magnesian  mica  by  it,  as  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  alteration 
would  cease  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  magnesia  and  the 
protoxide  of  iron  had  been  extracted.  As  the  amount  of  alumina 
in  potash  mica  is  always  greater  than  in  magnesian  mica,  there  is 
not  any  separation  of  this  substance,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  this  earth  is  not  extracted  by  carbonic  acid.  The  elimi- 
nation of  bases  from  magnesian  mica  would  involve  a  relative 
increase  in  the  amount  of  silica ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  constant 
greater  proportion  of  silica  in  potash  mica  than  in  magnesian 
mica. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  from  the  above  data  that  the  mag- 
nesian mica  which  occurs  among  the  products  of  the  alteration  of 
corderite,  is  probably  converted  into  potash  mica  by  the  gradual 
elimination  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  more  particularly 
as  potash-mica  alone  is  found  where  the  alteration  is  at  an  end,  as 
in  pinite.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  alteration  to  which 
corderite  is  subject,  consists  essentially  in  the  elimination  of  mag- 
nesia, it  is  very  possible  that  the  same  process  may  be  continued 
after  the  formation  of  magnesian  mica. 

The  very  remarkable  alteration  of  corderite  would  appear  to 
be  effected  by  carbonic  acid  and  alkaline  silicates,  the  magnesia 
being  removed  by  the  former  as  carbonate,  while  the  latter  enter 
into  combination  with  the  residual  part  of  the  corderite ;  and  the 
diversity  of  the  products  of  this  alteration  would  appear  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  particular  instances. 
As  the  silicate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  only 
when  in  solution,*  this  substance  must  be  extracted  by  water 

*  English  edition,  i,  2. 
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before  it  is  decompofted.  The  presence  of  alkaline  olicatea  in  water 
has  already  been  pointed  out,*  and  as  the  alteration  of  oorderite 
takes  place  in  granite  and  gneiss^  the  felspar  of  which  is  liable  to 
gradual  conversion  into  kaolin^  with  simultaneous  separation  of 
alkaline  silicates^  the  water  that  percolates  these  rocks  would  be 
capable  of  effecting  this  alteration.  Moreover  Blum  has  observed 
that  granite  in  which  pinite  occurs  is  almost  always  diontegrated 
to  some  extent.t 

It  would  be  worth  while  examining  specimens  of  altered  cor* 
derite  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  magnesia  occurs 
as  magnesite  or  bitter-spar,  in  the  adjoining  mass,  for  since  corderite 
sometimes  contains  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  lime,  the  latter  may  be 
a  product  of  its  alteration,  and  indeed  the  fahlunite  of  Finbo  is 
sometimes  associated  with  bitter-spar. 

Water  percolating  granite  or  gneiss  would  soon  be  deprived 
of  its  free  carbonic  acid,  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  felspar, 
and  would  become  impregnated  with  alkaline  carbonates  and 
silicates.  The  latter  may  indeed  be  introduced  into  the  corderite 
that  is  undergoing  alteration,  but  the  carbonic  acid  requisite  for 
decomposing  the  silicate  of  magnesia  would  be  deficient.  When 
on  the  contrary  meteoric  water  with  the  full  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  comes  in  contact  with  corderite,  the  separation  of  magnesia 
may  be  effected,  but  not  the  introduction  of  alkaline  silicates,  and 
in  this  way  the  formation  of  those  products  of  the  alteration  of 
corderite,  that  do  not  contain  alkalies,  may  be  accounted  for.  J 

The  elimination  of  magnesia  and  the  introduction  of  alkaline 
silicates,  would  take  place  simultaneously,  only  when  the  water  had 
become  impregnated  with  alkaline  silicates,  by  the  decomposition 
of  felspar,  and  still  retained  a  portion  of  the  free  carbonic  acid,  and 
this  might  have  been  the  case,  because  alkaline  silicates  and  car- 
bonic acid  may  exist  together  in  solution. § 

It  is  questionable  whether  elimination  of  magnesia,  and  intro- 
duction of  alkalies  and  water  is  the  only  kind  of  alteration  to 
which  corderite  is  subject.  Rammelsberg  ||  endeavours  to  show 
by  means  of  his  analyses  of  pinite  that  the  proportion  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  silica  to  that  of  alumina  is  the  same  as  in  corderite 
=  5:3.  But  as  he  has  calculated  the  relative  amounts  of  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide  of  iron  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  his 

•  See  ante,  p.  116. 
t  Loc.  cit.  p.  49. 
t  See  ante,  p.  279. 
§  See  ante,  p.  58. 
II  Supplement  4,  p.  179. 
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arguttient  is  inoonclusive.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  in  such 
considerable  alteration  as  corderite  is  subject  to,  there  should  not 
be  some  influence  exercised  upon  the  silica  and  alumina,  but  pro- 
bably analyses,  however  numerous,  would  not  throw  any  light  upon 
this. 

Corderite  is  one  of  the  few  minerals  which,  containing  silicate 
of  magnesia,  are  liable  to  decomposition.  It  presents  this  character 
in  common  with  olivine,  and  will  be  further  treated  of  in  chapter 
xxxvii. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 
Garnet. 


This  mineral  is  imperfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ; 
some  kinds,  however,  are  completely  decomposed  when  boiled  with 
the  acid ;  silica  separating  in  a  pulverulent  state.  After  intense 
ignition  the  calcareous  garnet  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids ;  the 
silica  then  separating  in  a  gelatinous  state.  Other  kinds  of  garnet 
require  to  be  heated  nearly,  or  quite,  to  melting  before  they  can  be 
acted  upon  in  this  manner  by  the  acid.  By  this  heating,  the 
weight  of  the  mineral  is  reduced  one-flfth.*  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  that  this  character  is  evidence  against  the  formation 
of  the  mineral  by  fusion,  f 

The  red,  green,  brown,  and  black  kinds  of  garnet  present  the 
greatest  geological  interest;  the  white  and  yellow  varieties  are 
more  particularly  interesting  to  the  mineralogist 

Occurrence. — ^Red  garnet  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  eklogite ; 
it  sometimes  occurs  abundantly  in  crystalline  schistose  rocks,  in 
gneiss,  micaceous-,  hornblende-,  talcose-  and  chloritic  schists ;  also 
in  granulite,  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  hornblende  rock,  serpentine, 
felspar-porphyry,  trachyte,  and  in  the  masses  thrown  out  during 
the  older  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  It  likewise  occurs  in  clay-slate, 
granular  limestone,  particularly  in  the  fissures,  upon  metalliferous 
lodes,  and  in  alluvial  deposits. 

Green  garnet  occurs  in  micaceous  schist,  in  granular  limestone, 
and  very  frequently  upon  metalliferous  deposits,  particularly  those 
of  magnetic  iron  ore. 

*  Magnus — Poggend.  Annal.  xxii,  391. 
t  See  ante,  p.  83. 
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Brown  garnet  frequently  occurs  together  ¥rith  the  red  and 
green  kinds. 

Black  garnet  occurs  in  micaceous  schist,  in  day-slate,  granular 
limestone,  dolerite,  diorite,  cyanite,  in  volcanic  rocks  and  upon 
metaUiferous  deposits. 

So  far  as  regards  the  composition  of  rocks,  garnet  is  not  very 
important,  for  notwithstanding  its  frequent  occurrence,  the  rocks 
in  which  it  appears  as  a  constant  constituent  such  as  eklogite  and 
garnet  rock,  do  not  occur  either  frequently  or  as  very  extensive 
masses.  But  from  a  geological  point  of  view  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  tourmaline. 

Composition. — According  to  the  proportions  which  analyses 
show  to  exist  between  the  oxygen  of  the  monoxides,  sesquioxides 
and  silica,  and  which  are  the  same  in  all  kinds  of  garnet  =  1:1:2, 
the  oxygen  quotient  would  be  1,*  and  their  composition  would  be 
as  follows : — 


I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

DUIUa     ••.!                  ...•                  ••••                  .... 

Alumina         

Protoxide  of  iron 

Peroxide  of  iron         

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Ldme    ... 

Magnesia         

40*31 
22*41 

•  • 

•  • 

37-28 

•  • 

42*45 

22*47 

9*29 

6*27 

6*53 

1343 

3708 
20*62 
42-30 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

36*5 
20*3 

•  ■ 

432 

•  • 

•  • 

36*08 

•  • 

30*56 
33-36 

•  • 

100*00 

100-44 

10000 

100*00 

100*00 

I.  Alumina-lime  garnet ;  grossular,  hessonite,  romanzovite. 
II.  Alumina-magnesia  garnet ;  black  garnet  from  ArendaLf 

III.  Alumina-protoxide  of  iron  garnet ;  almandine. 

IV.  Alumina-protoxide  of  manganese  garnet. 

V.  Peroxide  of  iron-lime  garnet ;  green,  brown,  and  yellow 
garnet,  melanite,  rotholsite. 

It  is  only  the  black  garnet  of  Arendal  that  contains  magnesia 
to  such  a  considerable  amount  that  the  mineral  must  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  variety ;  in  the  other  kinds  of  garnet  the  amount  of 
magnesia  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  appears  as  a  substitute  of  lime. 
However  in  pyrope — oxide  of  chromium  garnet — it  amounts  to 
15  per  cent,  according  to  Moberg;  the  protoxide  of  chromium  to 

*  The  general  formula  for  garnet  was  given  at  p.  89. 

t  Analyzed  by  Trolle-Wachtmeister.     Poggend.  Annal.  ii,  21. 
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4*18  per  cent.^  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  9*94  per  cent.*  In 
uwarowite — sesquioxide  of  chromium  garnet — the  oxide  of  chro- 
mium amounts  to  22*54  per  cent.^  and  replaces  part  of  the  alumina 
which  amounts  to  only  5*88  per  cent.  Both  kinds  of  chrome 
garnet  have  the  same  oxygen  quotient  as  the  other  kinds  of 
garnet. 

The  iron  in  garnet  is  both  in  the  state  of  protoxide  and  of 
peroxide,  but  their  relative  proportion  has  not  been  estimated. f 

Formation. — The  situations  in  which  garnet  occurs  present 
many  remarkable  features  which  throw  a  light  upon  its  origin^ 
alteration^  and  decomposition.  The  more  important  of  these  are 
the  following. 

The  garnet  in  micaceous-^  chloritic-,  hornblende-,  and  talcose 
schists  is  frequently  associated  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  and,  in  the 
former  rock,  with  staurolite,  at  Taganai  and  Polewskoi.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance  that  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

Mineralogists  long  since  observed  that  garnet  acts  upon  the 
magnetic  needle.^  v.  Kobell  found  very  distinct  octohedrons  of 
magnetic  iron-ore  in  the  midst  of  a  perfectly  unaltered  garnet 
crystal.  §  Ebelmen  found  in  a  black  garnet  a  small  quantity  of 
uncombined  peroxide  of  iron,  which  was  reduced  by  gentle  ignition 
in  contact  with  hydrogen.  ||  At  a  white  heat  the  whole  was 
reduced,  silicate  of  lime  and  metallic  iron  remaining.  Gramet  that 
is  not  magnetic  sometimes  acquires  this  character  after  fusion.lT 
The  magnetic  character  of  garnet  that  has  not  been  ignited  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 

The  occurrence  of  garnet  in  sedimentary  rocks,  together  with, 
and  imbedded  in,  minerals  that  can  have  been  formed  only  in  the 
wet  way,  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  its  formation  in  the  wet 
way.  Thus  olive-brown  garnet  occurs  as  crystals  more  than  half 
an  inch  long  in  the  clay-slate  of  Plas  Newydd  in  Anglesea  ;** 
green  garnet  occurs  in  ordinary  limestone,  together  with  crystals 
of  calc-spar,  galena,  and  zinc  blende  at  Sala  in  Sweden. ft  At 
Hesselkulla  small  crystals  of  greenish  garnet  project  from  the 

^  Jourii.  fur  prakt.  Cheinie.  xlii,  122. 

t  Ilisinger  —  Schweigger's  Joum.  xxi,  ?60,  and  xxxvii,  434.  Karsten. 
Ibid,  Ixv,  340.     TroUe-Wachmeister.     Poggend.  Annal.  ii,  26. 

X  Bnigmann — Lithologia  Grouingana,  etc.,  1781,  p.  50,  and  De  Saussore— 
Voyage  dans  les  Alps,  v.  60. 

§  Schweigger^s  Journ.  Ixiv,  286. 

II  Berzelius*  Jahresbericht,  xxvi,  367. 

%  The  riHluction  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  garnet  is  by  no  means  general. — 
See  German  edition  ii,  455  and  456. 

••  L.  V.  Buch-'Geognostische  Briefe,  1824,  p.  127. 
ft  Bredberg — Schweigger*B  Joum.  xxxviii,  11. 
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limestone  which  is  scattered  through  the  compact  matrix.  Small 
brown  crystals  of  garnet  likewise  project  from  the  compact  matrix 
and  from  the  calc-spar  imbedded  in  it.*  In  a  fine-grained  sand- 
stone at  Bastogne,  garnet  occurs  together  with  fossil  remains,  f 
Pyrope  occurs  together  with  calc-spar,  quartz^  cyanite,  chalcedony, 
arragonite,  and  iron  pyrites,  in  an  argillaceous  conglomerate; 
sometimes  the  granules  of  garnet  contain  crystals  of  gypsum. { 

Ghumet  occurs  likewise  associated  with  copper  pyrites,  mala- 
chite, variegated  pyrites,  magnetic  pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  tin 
ore,  serpentine,  chlorite,  mica,  epidote,  chabasite,  etc  Its  frequent 
occurrence,  together  with  calc-spar,  both  imbedded  in,  and  covering 
it,  is  especially  remarkable.  Since  in  the  latter  case  the  crystal 
faces  of  the  calc-spar  are  covered  with  a  crust  of  garnet,  it  would 
appear  that  the  garnet  was  replaced  by  calc-spar.§  In  a  specimen 
of  garnet  belonging  to  the  Berlin  coUection  I  distinctly  recognized 
the  calc-spar  to  be  of  later  formation  than  the  garnet.  Garnet 
also  occurs  associated  with  woUastonite. 

Besides  the  substances  already  named,  garnet  sometimes  con- 
tains crystals  of  iron  pyrites, ||  Trolle-Wachtmeister  IT  found 
small  brilliant  particles  of  mica  in  the  powder  of  the  garnet  from 
New  York,  which  occurs  in  a  very  micaceous  schist,  v.  Kobell** 
found  in  many  of  the  small  garnet  crystals — almandine — from 
Hungary,  a  nucleus  consisting  of  a  quartzy  mass  mixed  with  black 
laminse  of  mica.  Distinct  crystals  of  actinote  were  likewise 
imbedded  in  the  midst  of  an  unaltered  garnet  crystal.  Hess  ft 
made  an  analysis  of  a  garnet  from  Pitkaranda,  in  which  the 
surfaces  of  union  were  covered  with  a  crust  of  fluor  spar,  and 
the  mass  was  intersected  by  copper  pyrites  and  wernerite. 

Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  garnet  near  SchwarzenbergJJ 
and  at  the  Teufelstein  in  Saxony, §§  where  it  is  associated,  in  garnet 
rock,  with  several  substances  which,  like  iron  pyrites,  arsenical 
pyrites,  etc,  are  decomposed  by  heat;   does  not  admit  of  any 

*  Trolle-Wachtmeister. — Loc  cit. 

f  F.  Sandberger.— Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  fur  Naturkunde  im  Herzog.  Nassau, 
ix,  88. 

X  In  the  Edinburgh  Museum  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  kind,  in  which 
a  white  substance  that  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  probably  quartz,  intersects 
the  garnet. 

§  Weibye — Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral,  1849,  p.  780. 
II  G.  Rose— Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  ii,  117* 
^  Loc.  cit. 
♦•  Loc.  cit, 

•ft  Kastner's  Archiv.  v,  328. 
tt  Freiesleben. — Geognost.  Arbeiten,  v,  1  et  seq. 
§§  Naumann.—  Erlauteningen,  &:c.,  ii,  238. — German  edition,  ii,  459  et  seq. 
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other  origin  being  ascribed  to  garnet  than  that  by  the  wet  wby. 
At  the  copper  mine  of  Bogoslowsk,  the  garnet  rock  appears  as 
layers  which  have  been  traced  for  130  fathoms,  and  which  have  in 
some  places  a  thickness  of  20  fathoms  ."^  Here,  as  in  the  mine  at 
Schwarzenberg,  garnet  is  associated  with  hornblende,  actinote, 
magnetic  iron  ore  and  granular  limestone.  Near  Arendal  alman- 
dine  occurs  upon  hornblende  and  augite  crystals,  or  is  associated 
with  prehnite  and  magnetic  iron  ore  crystals,  or  is  intimately 
blended  with  epidote,t  hornblende,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  the 
latter  case  it  appears  as  thick  masses  between  the  layers  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore  and  the  gneiss,  f  In  some  of  the  fine  grained 
dolerite,  at  the  Kaiserstuhl,  in  which  the  amount  of  augite  is  small, 
small  black  garnet  crystals  sometimes  occur  abundantly.§  This 
association  is  not  without  significance,  because  there  is  a  possibility 
that  augite  may  be  decomposed  into  garnet,  hornblende,  and 
magnetic  iron  ore,  while  calc-spar  would  be  produced  at  the  same 
time.  II 

I  have  in  vain  sought  for  some  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
garnet  which  might  furnish  evidence  of  its  formation  by  fusion. 
It  has  already  been  shown  %  that  the  garnets  in  the  masses  ejected 
from  Monte  Somma  cannot  be  regarded  as  products  of  volcanic 
action. 

Various  opinions  are  held  with  reference  to  the  blocks  found 
in  the  Fossa  Grande;  v.  Buch  regards  them  as  erupted  masses; 
L.  A.  Necker  supposes  that  they  have  been  transported  to  their 
present  situation  by  water.**  However^  these  opinions  have  no 
connection  with  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  fine  crystallized 
minerals  that  they  contain,  are  of  volcanic  origin  or  not. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  these  minerals  were  formed  in  the  crater 
by  volcanic  action,  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  garnet 
etc.,  occur  together  with  calc-spar  and  chlorite,  minerals  which 
cannot  possibly  have  been  formed  in  this  way.  Although  it  may 
be  supposed  that  under  the  influence  of  pressure  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  calc-spar  and  the  water  of  the  chlorite  were  prevented  from 
escaping,  still  this  could  have  been  the  case  only  so  long  as  the 
masses  were  exposed  to  this  pressure  in  the  crater,  and  not  after 

*  G.  Rose. — Reise  nach  dem  Ural^  i,  400. 
t  See  ante,  p.  246. 

i  Weibye. — Archiv.  fur  Mineral,  &c.,  xxii  47!l  and  480. 
§  Leonhardt  -  Die  Basaltgebilde,  i,  197* 
D  See  Chapter  xxxv. 
^  See  ante,  p.  94. 
**  German  edition,  ii,  464  et  seq. 
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they  had  been  thrown  out,  even  if  their  temperature  was  not 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  they  were  moreover  thrown  out  red 
hot  Therefore,  cale-spar  and  chlorite  cannot  have  been  formed 
by  fusion. 

It  will  subsequently  be  shown,  that  calc-spar,  quartz,  and 
chlorite  may  originate  from  the  decomposition  of  garnet,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  erratic  blocks,  these  minerals  may  have  been 
formed  in  this  manner.  The  facts  that  the  lime  garnet  from 
Vesuvius,  and  analyzed  by  Trolle-Wachtmeister,*  was  associated 
with  sodalite  in  granules  and  as  veins,  although  in  a  perfectly 
fresh  condition,  and  that  the  bases  were  in  such  proportion  to  the 
silica  as  corresponded  w^ith  the  capacity  of  saturation,  are,  how- 
ever, both  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  calc-spar  and  quartz 
may  be  products  of  the  decomposition  of  garnet. 

These  facts  render  it  necessary  for  the  supporters  of  the  vol- 
canic theory,  at  least,  to  suppose  that  the  formation  of  the  calc- 
,  spar,  quartz  and  chlorite  took  place  after  the  masses  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  crater,  while  they  ascribe  a  volcanic  origin  to 
the  garnet,  vesuvian,  etc. 

If  Necker's  opinion,  that  the  blocks  were  at  one  time  imbedded 
in  lava,  is  correct,  then  garnet,  vesuvian,  etc.,  might  be  considered 
as  having  been  formed  during  the  slow  solidification  of  the  lava, 
but  even  then  the  calc-spar,  quartz  and  chlorite  must  have  been 
formed  subsequently,  because  the  cooling  lava  was  exposed  only  to 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  garnet  and  vesuvian  in  erratic  blocks  were  formed  during 
their  slow  cooling,  and  this  might  be  the  case  with  large  blocks, 
but  certainly  not  with  volcanic  bombs  which  cool  within  a  few 
hours.  In  this  case  the  crystals  would  according  to  Kobell's 
experiments,  have  been  octohedrons  and  not  dodecahedrons  trun- 
cated at  all  the  corners. 

Lastly,  if  these  bombs  are  regarded  as  disrupted  fragments  of 
old  lava  solidified  within  the  crater,  and  in  which  garnet  and 
vesuvian  had  been  formed,  this  opinion  would  be  in  the  main  similar 
to  that  which  represents  these  minerals  as  having  been  formed  in 
the  erupted  lava  during  its  solidification.  Then  if  calc-spar  and 
chlorite  had  been  formed  in  the  cavities  of  such  masses  of  lava 
after  they  had  cooled,  these  minerals  would  have  been  decomposed 
when  the  lava  was  again  heated  at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  But 
since  these  minerals  are  associated  with  garnet  and  vesuvian,  this 
opinion  cannot  be  maintained,  and   it  can  only  be  supposed  that 

•  Loc.  cif. 
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the  formation  of  the  calc-spar  and  chlorite  took  place  subsequently 
to  that  of  the  garnet  and  vesuyian,  and  not  by  fusion,  however 
the  prior  formation  of  these  minerals  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place. 

The  origin  of  the  erratic  blocks,  in  the  Fossa  Grande,  certainly 
belongs  to  a  prehistoric  period,  whether  they  are  ejected  masses,  or 
transported  masses  of  lava.  Therefore  the  formation  of  the 
minerals  they  contain  cannot  be  any  more  unaccountable  than  the 
formation  of  garnet  in  clay-slate.  The  occurrence  of  garnet 
under  circumstances  such  as  those  just  described  is  altogether 
irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  formed  by  fusion. 

The  above  remarks  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
occurrence  of  garnet,  vesuvian,  etc.,  in  the  erratic  blocks  at 
Somma  does  not  furnish  any  greater  evidence  of  their  volcanic 
origin  than  their  occurrence  in  similar  blocks  at  the  Lake  of  Laach.* 
Such  an  origin  could  be  inferred  only  if  these  minerals  were  found 
in  lava  immediately  after  it  had  cooled.  In  a  work,t  published 
ninety-five  years  since,  there  is  a  statement  that  vesuvian  had 
been  found  in  recently  erupted  lava,  but  no  great  importance  can 
be  attached  to  it. 

In  conformity  with  all  the  facts  that  are  known  it  must  be 
inferred  that  the  formation  of  garnet  by  fusion  does  not  appear 
at  all  possible. 

By  melting  garnet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  v.  KobcU  t  found 
small  octohedral  crystals  upon  the  surface  of  the  blackish-green 
glass,  and  in  a  few  drusy  cavities.  Garnet  has  never  been  found 
native  with  the  octohedral  form,  and  according  to  v.  Kobell,  the 
crystallization  of  the  melted  garnet  would  appear  to  be  indicative 
of  an  altered  arrangement  of  the  constituents,  and  also  that  the 
decomposition  by  acids,  of  garnet  that  has  been  ignited,  is  con- 
nected with  this  change.  He  points  out  the  striking  similarity 
between  these  crystals,  and  those  obtained  by  Klaproth  §  from 
vesuvian  melted  in  a  porcelain  furnace.  The  melted  glass  pre- 
sented, upon  a  drusy  crust,  protuberances  terminated  with  four 
triangular  and  minutely  striated  faces. 

•  According  to  Noggerath,  garnets  occur  here  in  small  splintered  crystals, 
of  a  fine  hyacinth  colour,  mixed  with  corderito,  and  imbedded  in  glassy  fel- 
spar. Mica  also  occurs  in  the  frequently  very  intimnte  mixture  of  corderite  with 
glassy  felspar  ;  tliis  is  significant  so  far  as  i*egard8  tlio  conversion  ot  corderite  into 
mica,  —lias  Grebirge  in  Kheinland-Westphnlen,  iii,  28C. 

t  De  Bottis  Istoria,  17C»,  p.  34. 

X  Kastner's  Archiv.  V.  165  and  X.  15. 

§  Beitrage,  etc.,  i.  34. 
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As  these  observations  show  that  crystals  may  be  formed  from 
melted  garnet  and  vesuvian,  even  when  the  solidification  is  rapid, 
the  possibility  of  their  formation  by  fusion  would  be  decisively 
proved,  if  the  crystals  thus  obtained  were  of  the  same  form  as  that 
in  which  both  minerals  occur ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  origin  cannot  be  entertained,  unless  indeed  it  is 
assumed  that  the  slow  cooling  of  a  melted  mass  induces  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals  different  from  those  formed  when  the  same  mass 
is  rapidly  cooled.* 

Chlorite  with  the  form  of  garnet — The  large  garnets  covered 
with  chlorite  and  occurring  in  the  mines  at  Fahlun,  have  long  been 
known.  Breithauptf  describes  the  conversion  of  aplome  into  a 
dark-green  chloritic  mass,  so  soft  in  parts  that  it  would  receive 
impressions  of  the  nail.  J 

Wiser  §  observed  in  a  druse  of  hyacinth  garnet,  some  blackish- 
green,  dull,  opaque  and  soft  crystals  of  the  same  size'  and  form 
as  the  garnet  crystals,  which  were  yellowish-brown,  lustrous, 
transparent,  and  hard.  The  former  crystals  consisted  of  a  chloritic 
substance  which  gave  off  water  when  heated.  One  of  these 
crystals  viras  partially  unaltered,  while  the  greater  portion  was  con- 
verted into  the  soft,  chloritic  substance.  Subsequently  Wiser  || 
described  a  very  fine  and  characteristic  specimen  of  this  pseudo- 
morph  from  the  same  locality. 

Blumlf  describes  a  similar  pseudomorph,  which  probably  occurs 
between  micaceous  schist  and  serpentine.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  dodecahedral  crystals  imbedded  in  a  chloritic  matrix  from  which 
they  project,  and  are  sometimes  covered  with  calc-spar  or  bitter 
spar.  They  are  smooth,  blackish-green,  with  a  fatty  lustre,  and 
appear  to  be  aplome-garnet.  However,  the  lustre  and  colour  of 
these  crystals  has  altered,  and  the  hardness  has  been  so  much 
reduced  that  they  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Some  of  them  when 
broken  show  a  nucleus  of  unaltered  garnet,  while  the  other  part 
consists  of  a  soft  mass  of  very  minute  scales  of  chlorite ;  others 
were  entirely    converted   into    this   substance.      Therefore   this 

•  Studcr. — Lehrb.  d.  physikal.  Geogr.  und  Geologic,  p.  121. — states  that 
garnet  and  vesuvian  may  be  formod  by  fusion,  and  are  found  in  the  slags  of  blast 
furnaces,  but  it  is  not  stated  by  Tvhom  such  observations  have  been  made. 

t  Poggend.  Annal.  Ix,  595. 

X  There  is  a  pseudomorph  of  this  kind  from  Fahlun,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Museum. 

}  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineral.  1842,  p.  524. 

II  Ibid.  1843,  p.  208. 

4  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  88. 
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alteration  commenced  at  the  surface,  but  did  not  extend  inwards 
uniformly.  The  chloritic  substance  evolves  water  when  heated, 
and  presents  all  the  characters  of  chlorite.  This  specimen  is  more- 
over remarkable  from  the  presence  of  helvine*  which  projects 
from  the  chlorite. 

In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals,  I  saw  a  large  garnet  from 
Fahlun,  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  chlorite.  Several  specimens 
of  garnet  from  the  chloritic  schist  of  the  Tyrol  were  quite  covered 
with  chlorite.  A  polished  garnet  presented  a  sudden  transition 
into  chlorite,  and  another  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  iron 
pyrites. 

Delesse  f  found  a  garnet  imbedded  in  serpentine,  which  at  the 
interior  consisted  of  chlorite,  while  the  outer  portion  was  still  red 
and  unaltered.  Near  Toedestrand,  in  Norway,  almandine  occurs, 
in  which  the  faces  of  union  are  numerous,  and  between  them  is  a 
thin  layer  of  chlorite  or  mica  laminae.  The  mineral  is  much  dis- 
integrated in  the  direction  of  these  faces  of  union. f 

There  have  not  been  any  analyses  either  of  garnet  which  has 
been  converted  into  chlorite,  or  of  the  products  of  the  alteration ; 
80  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  alteration.  If  the  garnet  was  highly 
calcareous,  the  alteration  might  have  been  effected  by  the  reaction 
of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  with  silicate  of  lime. §  In  the  pseudo- 
morphs  described  by  Blum,  carbonate  of  lime  is  actually  present, 
and  is  probably  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of 
lime. 

Serpentine  with  the  form  of  garnet. — The  occurrence  of  this 
pseudomorph  near  Breitenbrunn  and  Schwarzenberg,  in  Saxony, 
has  long  since  been  made  known  by  Freiesleben.  ||  But  it  was  only 
by  means  of  Karsten's  analysis  If  that  the  product  of  alteration 
was  shown  to  be  serpentine.  The  greenish-black,  and,  at  some 
parts,  brownish-green  serpentine,  was  mixed  with  a  black  mineral 
consisting  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  especially  where  it  was  surrounded 
by  calc-spar;  it  amounted  to  17*5  per  cent.,  and  the  serpentine  to 
82*5  per  cent. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  following  table  contains,  I,  the 

•  German  edition,  ii,  487. 
t  Annal.  des  Mines,  vii,  II. 

X  Wei  bye. — Archiv.  fiir  Mincmlog.  etc.  xxii,  602. 
§  English  edition,  i,  13,  No.  10. 
II  Geognostische  Arbeiten,  v,  29  and  179. 
•^  Jahrbiich  fiir  den  sachsiBchen  Berg,  und  Huttenmann,  1846,  p.  39. 
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composition  of  the  gamet  of  Teufelstein  according  to  Karsten  ;  * 
II,  that  of  the  pseudomorphous  serpentine  ;  III,  the  magnetic  iron 
ore  mixed  with  it : — 


I. 

11. 

in. 

Silica           

36-85 

34-24 

Alumina       

4*05 

•  •  • 

Peroxide  of  iron       ...          

26-36 

FeO         8-38 

17*50 

Protoxide  of  manganese     ...         

0*96 

Mn«0»     0-41 

Lime 

32-32 

trace 

Magnesia      

... 

33-28 

^^lW*4»t  ••                   •••                   •••                   •  •  •                  •••                  ••• 

•  ■  • 

0-35 

Water  and  bitumen            

•  •  • 

10-62 

•• 

99*52 

=         82-28    +    17*60 

The  greenish-brown  colour  of  I  showed  that  protoxide  of  iron 
was  present  as  well  as  peroxide.  By  adding  to  the  3*38  per  cent 
protoxide  of  iron  in  serpentine,  the  4*41  protoxide  of  iron  in  the 
magnetic  iron  ore,  there  would  be  7*79  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  garnet  that  had  been  con- 
verted into  serpentine.  This  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  would 
require  0*89  oxygen  for  conversion  into  peroxide  of  iron ;  and 
deducting  this  quantity  from  the  25*35  peroxide  of  iron  in  gamet, 
there  would  remain  24*46  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  brownish- 
green  colour  of  the  serpentine  indicated  the  presence  of  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  so  that  it  is  probable  a  portion  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  in  Kersten's  analysis  should  have  been  calculated  as  per- 
oxide, which  would  somewhat  reduce  the  difference  of  0*89 
per  cent. 

According  to  these  considerations  tlie  alteration  may  be  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  the  following  manner.  The  greater  part  of 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  the  garnet  was  separated  as  magnetic 
iron  ore,  and  remained  mixed  with  the  serpentine.  The  presence 
of  bitumen  would  account  for  the  reduction  of  the  remainder  of 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  for  its  removal  as  carbonate  of  iron. 
By  the  reaction  of  the  silicate  of  lime  with  bicarbonate  of  mag- 

♦  SchweiggeriB  Journ.  Ixv,  346. — There  is  not  any  analysis  of  the  gamet 
from  the  place  where  these  pseudomurphs  are  found,  and  therefore  the  analysis 
of  the  gamet  from  Teufelstein,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  taken  for  com- 
parison. This  is  the  more  admissible,  since  the  gamet  near  Schwarzenberg 
resembles  that  of  Teufelstein,  in  being  of  the  green  kind,  which  has  a  very 
uniform  composition. 
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nesia,  the  former  would  be  converted  into  silicate  of  magneoa ;  ^ 
and  bj  the  action  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium,  the  silicate  of  alumina  would  be  deccHnposed,  and  a 
further  quantity  of  silicate  of  magnesia  formed.t  Consequently, 
this  process  of  alteration  presupposes  only  the  presence  of  Incar- 
bonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  chloride  of  magnesium, 
and  some  free  carbonic  acid,  all  of  them  substances  which  are  very 
frequent  in  water.  Xaumann  and  Miiller  state  that  the  garnet 
at  Zoblitz  and  Greifenberg,  in  Saxony,  are  likewise  converted  into 
serpentine ;  and  according  to  G.  Rose  this  may  be  observed  in  the 
specimens  belonging  to  the  Berlin  collection.^ 

G.  Ilose§  describes  low  serpentine  hilla  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  lUiask,  each  of  them  containing  a  nucleus  of  rock  similar  to 
compact  garnet.  According  to  an  analysis,  by  Sthamer,  the 
oxygen  quotient  of  this  garnet  ix<  0*762,  so  that  the  silica  mufet 
preponderate  greatly  over  the  bases,  a  portion  of  which  have, 
undoubtedly,  been  removed  by  water  in  consequence  of  far- 
advanced  decomposition.  Both  rocks  are  much  fissured,  and  the 
detached  iragments  of  garnet  are  red  at  the  surface ;  those  of 
serpentine  snow-white,  owing  to  decomposition. 

Conversion  of  garnet  into  chlorite  and  serpentine^ — H.  Miiller  | 
states  that  the  garnet  crystab,  so  abundantly  iml>edded  in  the 
serpentine  at  Greifenberg,  are  very  often  surrounded  by  a  cruift 
of  minute  laminae  of  chlorite,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the 
faces  of  the  garnet  crystals.  Frequently  the  garnet  is  entirely 
converted  into  chlorite  lamins  radiating  from  a  centre.  Thb 
phenomenon  is  particularly  frequent  at  the  surfaces  of  fiiwures. 
At  the  interior  of  the  serpentine,  the  garnet  is  frequently  mr- 
rounded  with  a  crust  of  greyi;*h-green  sul^tance,  very  sinjilar  t/> 
Breithaupt's  pyknotrope,  and  sometimes  [ioe-ting  int/j  noble  serj^^-n- 
tine  or  asbestos.  There  is  always  a  shar{>  line  of  distinction 
between  this  substance  and  the  garnet,  but  at  the  outer  iside  it 
often  presents  a  gradual  transition  into  the  common  Keq>entine, 
so  that  the  two  minerals  cannot  be  dbtinguinhed.  Frequently 
this  crust  can  scarcely  be  detected;  and,  generally ,  only  a  Mmall 
but  distinct  nucleus  of  garnet  is  seen  to  l^e  imWlded  in  it  \itTy 
often  the  garnet  has  disappeared  entirely ;  and  only  the  pr^Mluct 
of  its  alteration  remains.     When  the  alteration  U  ntill  further 

•  ELngliab  tditlon.  i,  13.  Vo.  X^i 
+  Se€  anf^,  p   C».  N*/.  44. 

♦  Pof^endorff^ft  Aniial    Uxxii,  t/li, 

li  Jahrbucii  fur  Miut.rai,   VAfi    p//^/2. 
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advanced,  even  this  is  no  longer  recognizable  ;  and  the  serpentine 
appears  homogeneous.  The  previous  existence  of  the  garnet  is, 
however,  recognizable  when  the  serpentine  is  disintegrated  by 
exposure ;  it  then  becomes  covered  with  an  earthy,  soft,  brownish- 
yellow  or  yellowish-white  crust,  out  of  which  the  black  serpen- 
tine, into  which  the  garnet  is  generally  converted,  projects.  A 
similar  phenomenon  is  presented  in  the  disintegration  of  chlorite 
that  has  been  formed  from  garnet ;  it  generally  projects  from  the 
surface  of  the  serpentine.  Chlorite  and  talc  occur  abundantly  as 
small  laminae  in  the  serpentine ;  and  at  some  places  the  serpentine 
passes  into  a  purely  chloritic  or  talcose  mass. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that  garnet  is  first  con- 
verted into  pyknotrope,  and  that  this  is  converted  into  serpentine ; 
BO  that  there  would  be  a  series  of  products  formed  in  this 
alteration,  viz.,  garnet,  pyknotrope,  serpentine,  chlorite,  and 
talc. 

Steatite  with  the  form  of  garnet, — Alteration  pseudomorphs  of 
this  kind  have  been  found  several  times.  Schlotheim  *  describes 
an  entire  druse  consisting  of  steatite  with  the  form  of  garnet. 
The  steatite  was,  however,  much  harder  than  usual,  so  that  it  was 
perhaps  more  analogous  to  figure-stone.  Mohsf  describes  a 
similar  alteration.  The  small  red  garnet  crystals,  which  occur 
scantily  in  the  granite  at  Thiersheim,  are  converted  into  steatite 
near  the  mica  that  has  suffered  the  same  alteration.}: 

The  chemical  features  of  the  conversion  of  garnet  into  steatite 
will  be  treated  of  in  chapter  xli. 

Talc  with  the  form  of  pyrope. — At  Meronitz,  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  the  serpentine  at  Zoblitz,  in  Saxony,  pyrope  crystals  occur, 
which  have  been  converted  into  talc.  These  pseudomorphs  are 
particularly  distinct  at  the  latter  place.  The  numerous  crystals  of 
pyrope  are  much  fissured,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  a  soft 
earthy,  talcose  mass,  or  with  white  pearly  laniiua)  of  talc.  The 
latter  are  sometimes  in  such  quantity  that  the  red  pyrope  is 
apparent  only  as  isolated  streaks. §  Wlien  the  alteration  is  com- 
plete, an  aggregate  of  talc  lamina  take  the  place  of  the 
pyrope. 


•  V.  IIoff'8  Mag.  fur  die  Mineral,  i,  157. 

f  Null's  Mineral  Cabinet,  1804,  i,  648. 

X  Blum  — Die  Pseudoiuorphosen,  136. 

^  Blum. — Ibid.  p.  110,  and  Nachtrag,  p.  67. 

II  In  the  pseudomorphs  belonging  to  the  Edinburgh  collection  very  few 
garnets  are  unaltered  ;  some  are  paitially,  and  most  of  them  entirely,  convertod 
into  talc. 
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Epidote  mth  the  form  of  garnet — Thia  peeadomorph  bma  been 
treated  of  previously.* 

Garnet  with  the  form  ofvesuviaju — This  pseudomoqih  is  treated 
of  in  Chapter  xxxiv. 

In  all  the  alterations  to  which  garnet  id  subject,  there  is  an 
elimination  of  lime ;  for  chlorite^  serpentine,  steatite,  and  talc 
either  do  not  contain  this  earth,  or  only  traces  of  it,  as  in  serpen- 
tine, where  it  may  be  supposed  the  alteration  is  not  complete. 
Next  to  lime  the  iron  is  either  wholly  or  partially  eliminated,  for 
chlorite  alone  contains  it  as  an  essential  constituent ;  there  is  less 
in  serpentine,  and  none  or  a  mere  trace  in  talc  and  steatite. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  instance  of  the  conversion  of  garnet 
into  mica  has  yet  been  observed. t  The  conversion  of  wemerite 
into  mica  is  sufficient  to  .show  that  the  presence  of  lime  would  not 
be  an  obstacle  to  this  alteration.  This  is  more  remarkable 
because  yesuvian,  that  so  closely  resembles  garnet  in  composition, 
is  capable  of  conversion  into  mica.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  any  tendency  to  the  introduction  of  alkalies  into  garnet,  for  it 
is  only  in  three  kinds  that  potash  has  been  detected. 

Decomposition  of  garnet. — Like  all  minerals  containing  con- 
siderable amounj;s  of  lime  and  protoxide  of  iron,  those  kinds  of 
garnet  which  contain  these  bases  are  very  liable  to  decomposition. 
The  striated  condition  of  some  crystal  faces, ;(  their  roughness, 
and  the  holes  filled  with  products  of  decomposition,  facilitate 
alteration,  and  are  indicative  of  its  commencement.  The  loss  ol 
lustre  and  hardness,  the  diminution  of  specific  gravity^  are  further 
signs  of  alteration.  Breithaupt  §  describes  a  blackish-green  aplome, 
which  at  one  side  was  quite  fresh  and  unaltered,  giving  sparks 
when  struck  with  steel,  while  the  other  side  had  been  converted 
into  a  softer  mineral,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  was  only  2'775, 
that  of  the  unaltered  aplome  being  from  3'6o  to  3-85.  The  bril- 
liant lustre  of  the  uwarowite  disappears  during  exposure,  almost 
entirely,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  reduced  to  3-418  or  2-969. 

In  the  granite  at  Alabaschka,  near  Mursinsk,'!  garnet  cr}'etaU 
occur,  which  are  blood-red   and   very   transjjarent  when   quite 

*  See  ante,  p.  244. 

t  Perhaps  the  garnet  crystals  covered  with  mica,  which  occur  in  Aberdeen* 
shire,  may  be  alterations  of  this  kind.  The  almandine  preriooslj  mentioned, 
npon  whose  faces  of  union  laminse  of  mica  occur,  ih  in  my  possession.  This  mica 
is  either  a  product  of  infiltration  or  of  the  alteration  of  garnet :  I  am  di^osed 
towards  the  latter  view. 

X  See  ante,  p.  100. 

i  Poggend.  Annal.  Ix,  694. 

II  G.  Rose.— Reise. 
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unaltered,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  they  are  completely  im- 
bedded, but  when  only  partly  imbedded  they  are  black  at  the  part 
which  projects  beyond  the  matrix.  When  attached  to  albite^  the 
surface  of  this  mineral  is  likewise  black  or  covered  with  black 
dendrites. 

G.  Leonhard  *  communicated  some  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  the  disintegration  of  the  garnet  at  Arendal.  The 
outer  crust  is  green,  very  much  disintegrated,  and  at  the  interior 
is  a  nucleus  of  red  colour,  and  unaltered.  A  tolerably  large  garnet 
crystal,  with  a  rough  corroded  surface,  and  very  much  disin- 
tegrated, was  filled  inside  with  crystallized,  acicular  wemerite  and 
epidote.  The  imperfect  development  of  these  minerals  is  unmis- 
takeable. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  foreign  substancesf  imbedded  in 
garnet,  there  are  others  whose  presence  can  be  recognized  only  by 
the  external  characters,  such  as  the  dull  colours  which  are  often 
perceptible  upon  the  faces  of  the  finest  crystals.  TroUe- Wacht- 
meister  t  attributes  to  garnet  a  remarkable  tendency  to  include  in 
its  chemical  constitution  foreign  substances.  Karsten  §  supposes 
that  the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  oxygen  quotients  of  garnet, 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  admixtures  which  cannot  be 
separated. 

The  easy  decomposition  of  garnet  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
show  that  these  foreign  admixtures  which  are  not  recognizable   by 

the  eye,  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  products  of  alteration. 

Wiegleb  ||  and  Bucholz  •[  observed  effervescence  when  the 
calcareous  garnet  was  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid;  they  found  it 
to  contain  from  4  to  4*25  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Trolle- Wachtmeister  **  likewise  observed  effervescence  in  several 
specimens  of  calcareous  garnet,  and  found  that  the  acid  dissolved 
some  lime.  He  pointed  out  that  the  oxygen  quotients  of  several 
garnets,  analyzed  by  him,  were  less  than  that  corresponding  with 
the  theoretical  composition.  This  was  especially  remarkable  in  the 
iron  garnet  of  Klemetsaure,  in  Norway,  the  oxygen  quotient  of 
which  was  only  0*6  instead  of  1.  The  results  of  several  repetitions 
of    his    analyses   do   not   present   any   considerable    diflferences. 

•  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineralog.,  184 1, "p.  75- 
t  bee  ante,  p.  286. 
t  Loc.  cit. 
§  Loc.  cit. 

II  Creirs  Chemische  Aun.   1788,1,201. 
^  Gehleu's  ueues  Joiiiii.  iv,  172. 
**  Poggend.  Auiial.  ii,  1.^ 
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V.  Kobell  *  likewise  pointed  out  this  discrepancy  between  theory  and 
the  results  of  analysis.  It  is  evident  that  the  oxygen  quotient 
would  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  bases  were  removed  by  decom- 
position^ while  the  silica  remained.  But  if  carbonic  acid  were  the 
decomposing  agent,  the  bases  alone  would  be  removed  and  not  the 
silica.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  decomposition  is  effected  by 
alkaline  carbonates,t  the  silicate  of  lime  would  be  replaced  by 
alkaline  silicate,  and  the  relation  of  the  bases  to  the  silica  would 
not  be  altered.  This  kind  of  alteration  may  have  taken  place  in 
those  garnets  which  contain  from  0*59  to  2*35  per  cent,  of  potash, 
and  more  especially  since  they  are  calcareous  garnet.  However, 
since  there  are  only  three  instances  of  garnet  containing  potash, 
among  the  numerous  analyses  of  garnet  that  have  been  made,  this 
kind  of  alteration  would  appear  to  be  rare.  Near  Beaujeux, — 
Depart.  Rhone — veins  of  iron  ore  occur  in  a  very  thick  bed  of 
garnet.^  Near  Arendal,  likewise,  garnet  occurs  in  the  rocks 
adjoining  the  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  sometimes  in  cavities  within 
the  latter.  §  It  is  probable  that  these  iron  ores  originate  from 
decomposed  garnet,  and  if  this  is  the  case  it  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  very  considerable  loss  of  bases  evident  in  the  garnet 
of  Klemetsaure. 

The  presence  of  lime  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  in 
many  garnets  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  accidental  But  if  it 
had  been  borne  in  mind  that  those  minerals  and  rocks,  in  which 
there  is  perceptible  admixture  of  calc-spar,  or  which  effervesce 
\nth  acids,  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  contain  silicate  of  lime, 
the  origin  of  this  carbonate  of  lime  would  long  since  have  been 
referred  to  the  decomposition  of  silicate  of  lime. 

Although  the  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  garnet  is  mostly  a 
product  of  decomposition,  there  are  instances  in  which  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  garnet.  Blum  sent 
me  a  description  of  a  garnet,  in  which  only  a  crust  about  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  consisted  of  garnet,  while  the 
remaining  portion  was  calc-spar.  J.  Both  ||  found  in  the  micaceous 
limestone  of  Predazzo,  crystals  of  green  garnet  which  appeared 
perfectly  unaltered,  although  there  was  only  a  thin  crust  of  garnet 
substance,  and  the  remaining  portion  consisted  of  granular, 
splintery  garnet  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.     Since  the  faces 

•  KastnerVi  Archiv,  x,  23. 

f  English  edition,  i,  8. 

X  Ebelmen.  — Berzeliua's  Jahresboricht,  xxvi,  'SbT, 

§  Weibye— Archiv.  fiir  Mineral.  Ac.  xxii,  480. 

II  Zeitachrift  der  deutochen  geol.  Gesellschaft,  iii,  147. 
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present  a  perfect  lustre  without  any  signs  of  disintegration,  he 
conjectures  that  in  this  case  at  least  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  older 
than  the  garnet,  and  that  it  had  prevented  the  crystallization  of 
the  garnet.  In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals,  I  found  a  speci- 
men of  brown  garnet  with  calc-spar  disseminated  throughout  the 
entire  mass,  although  the  faces  were  quite  perfect.  At  Arendal 
likewise,  garnet  crystals  occur  which  are  filled  with  calc-spar.* 

Since  garnet  can  have  been  formed  only  in  the  wet  way,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  at  the  time  of  its  formation  it  surrounded  calc-spar, 
and  that  the  water  from  which  the  garnet  substance  was  deposited, 
afterwards  removed  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  leaving 
room  for  further  deposition  of  garnet.  This  is  especially  probably 
where  the  garnet  occurs  in  granular  limestone  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Vesuvian — Idocrase. 

The  remarks  already  made  as  to  the  action  of  acids  upon 
garnet  are  likewise  applicable  to  vesuvian.  Fuchs  f  found  that 
after  ignition  it  was  perfectly  decomposed  by  acids.  Magnus  was 
unable  to  decompose  vesuvian  that  had  not  been  melted,  even 
when  the  very  fine  powder  was  digested  with  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
after  having  been  melted,  it  was  dissolved  readily  by  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  By  melting  the 
mineral  the  specific  gravity  is  reduced  nearly  one-seventh. { 

Occurrence, — In  serpentine,  granular  limestone, dolomite,  diorite, 
syenite,  micaceous  schist,  chloritic  schist,  gneiss;  in  deposits  of 
metalliferous  ores,  and  in  the  masses  thrown  out  from  Monte 
Somma  during  the  older  eruptions.  It  occurs  either  in  isolated 
crystals  or  in  drusy  cavities,  and  upon  fissures. 

Vesuvian  has  but  little  geological  importance,  for  it  is  neither 
an  essential  constituent  of  any  rock,  nor  does  it  occur  so  abun- 
dantly in  any  rock  as  to  produce  an  alteration  of  character,  as  is 
the  case  with  garnet  in  micaceous  schist.  The  occurrence  of 
vesuvian  imbedded  in  calc-spar  and  accompanied  by  green  augite, 

*  Weibye.— Archiv.  fur  Mineral,  xxii,  480. 

t  Schweigger'8  Journ.,  xxiv,  376. 

X  Magnus. — Poggend.  Annal.  xxii,  391. 
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M  at  MaawamSbfrg  in  the  Tyrol,  where  it  constitutes  a  large  mass 
IB  tke  dioiite,  is  probably  rare. 

Vesovian  is  frequently  associated  with  garnet,  together  with 
cale-qnr,  epidote,  chlorite,  magnetic  iron  ore  and  other  minerals* 
At  the  Bercsowaja  Grora  it  occurs  imbedded  in  compact  white 
garnet.*  It  frequently  constitutes  the  interior  portion  of  garnet 
cnrstalfi,  or  the  garnet  appears  as  the  nucleus  of  vesuvian  crystals^f 
Upon  the  resuTian  crystals  from  Siberia  there  are  small,  0|>aqu0) 
garnet-shaped  granules  of  greenish  and  yellowish-white  colour , 
which  are  sometimes  sligluly  attached  and  sometimes  deeply 
imbedded.  Xear  Bermsgriin,  yesuvian  cr}'stals  occur,  some  of 
which  are  hollow,  others  with  a  conchoidal  structure ;  thoy  are 
imbedded  in  the  limestone  rock  with  woUastonite,  and  when  broken 
present  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and  yesuyian.t 

J.  Both  §  describes  yesuyian  from  Predazzo,  in  which  small 
particles  of  calc-spar  are  imbedded.  Externally  they  api>ear  quite 
unaltered,  so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  calc*si>ar  is  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  yesuyian,  Iloweyer,  the  prior  exist- 
ence of  the  calc-spar  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  yesuyian 
being  formed  in  any  other  than  the  wet  >yay. 

Composition, — Yesuyian  consists  of  silicates  of  alumina,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  amount  of  alumina  yaries 
between  17'23  and  10'51  per  cent.,  the  peroxide  of  iron  between 
9-03  and  2-16  per  cent.,  the  lime  between  37*41  and  27*70  per 
cent.,  the  magnesia  between  10*6  and  1*54  per  cent.  It  almost 
always  contains  a  small  amount  of  potash,  from  0*25  to  1*32  per 
cent.,  and  sometimes  protoxide  of  mnganese. 

The  composition  of  yesuvian  has  hitherto  been  considered 
identical  with  that  of  garnet,  although  not  one  of  the  specimens 
analyzed  by  Klaproth,  Karsten,  y.  KobcII,  Magnus,  etc.,  correspond 
with  garnet  in  the  oxygen  ration  of  the  monoxides  and  the  sesqui- 
oxides.  According  to  Hermann's  ||  analyses  of  four  specimens  of 
Bussian  yesuyian  tliis  proportion  is  =3:2. 

Bammelsberg  ^  analyzed  thirteen  specimens  of  yesuyian  from 
various  localities.  Even  in  those  which  contained  a  large  amount 
of  iron  he  was  often  unable  to  find  any  protoxide.  He  does  not, 
howeyer,  infer  that  it  was  entirely  absent,  for  in  the  yesuyian 

*  G.  Rose. — Reise,  ii,  131. 

•f-  G.  Leonhard.— Jalirbuch  fiir  Mineral.  1841,  p.  76' 

J  Freieslebcn's  Mag.  vi,  112,  and  Naumann. — Erlauteningen,  li,  237. 

§  Loc.  cit. 

||  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Cheniie.   xliv,  193. 

^  Poggend.  Annal.  xciv,  92  et  seq. 
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At  many  places  the  mica  extended  into  the  interior^  so  that  a 
crystal  broken  in  two  presents  a  mixture  of  vesuvian  and  mica, 
the  former  being  porous.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  instance  the 
mica  originated  from  the  yesuvian^  although  the  alteration  has  not 
extended  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  vesuvian. 

Raomielsberg  states  that  the  vesuvian  from  the  Mussa-Alp,  in 
the  Ala  Valley,  presents,  at  many  parts,  very  small  greenish  scales 
of  chlorite  or  mica,  imbedded  in  the  mass  of  the  mineral.  Probably 
these  are  likewise  products  of  alteration. 

The  colour  of  the  mica  described  by  Blum  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  potash-mica ;  but  as  there  has  not  been  any  analysis 
published,  I  can  only  give  that  by  v.  Kobell,*  of  the  vesuvian 
from  Monzoni,  I. 


Silica 

Alumina  .... 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  manganese . 

Lime 

Maf^esia  ... 

Potash 


I. 


II. 


a. 

h. 

37-64 

3715 

...     39  70 

15*42 

13-44 

...      12*90 

(>-42 

Fe«0» 

6-47 

...       7*40 

•  •  1 

0*95 

...       0-40 

38-24 

36*46 

...     36-86 

•  •  • 

2-87 

...       318 

•  •  • 

0-93 
98-27 

. . .  out  eciimated 

9772 

100-44 

If  the  vesuvian  containing  the  laminas  of  mica  had  the  same 
composition  as  this  specimen,  it  is  possible,  since  there  is  no  mag- 
nesia present,  that  the  formation  of  mica  was  effected  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  silicate  of  lime  by  carbonate  of 
potash,t  while  the  remainder  was  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  ; 
BO  that  silicate  of  potash  would  have  been  formed,  and  the  lime 
removed  as  carbonate,  while  the  silica  of  the  silicate  of  lime 
remained. 

n.  Vesuvian  from  the  Ala  Valley,  with  the  laminse  of  mica 
or  chlorite;  analyzed,  by  Rammelsberg:  a  represents  vesuvian 
that  had  not  been  melted  ;  b  the  melted  mineral,  previously 
digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  washed,  dried,  and  slightly 
ignited.  The  loss  by  fusion  amounted  to  3  per  cent. ;  and  the 
mass  became  dark-colored  at  parts. 

Since  the  composition  of  the  vesuvian  represented  by  II  is 

♦  Kostncr^s  Archiv.  vii,  399. 
t  English  edition,  i,  8. 
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very  similar  to  I,  the  formation  of  the  mica  lamiDse  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  the  same  manner.  Potash-mica 
sometimes  contains  as  much  magnesia  as  II. 

Although  tliese  remarks  are  merely  conjectural,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  vesuvian  having  the  composition  I  and  II,  would 
be  susceptible  of  a  conversion  into  mica,  and  the  almost  constant 
presence  of  potash  seems  to  indicate  a  tendency  to  such  an 
alteration. 

Steatite  with  the  form  of  vesuvian. — Blum  *  states  that  some 
specimens  of  vesuvian  from  the  Alpe  della  Mussa,  present  traces  of 
incipient  alteration.  They  have  a  slight  fatty  lustre,  and  are  rather 
soft,  so  that  at  some  parts  they  may  be  scratched  with  a  knife. 
The  vesuvian  from  the  government  Oerenburg  is  quite  soft  at  the 
surface,  sometimes  full  of  cracks,  between  which  the  alteration 
has  advanced,  so  that  in  some  instances  a  mixture  of  vesuvian  and 
a  steatitic  substance,  presenting  the  form  of  vesuvian,  has  been 
produced.  He  also  observed  the  conversion  into  steatite,  in  the 
vesuvian  of  Monzoni. 

The  chemical  features  of  this  alteration  are  the  same  as  in  the 
conversion  of  garnet  into  steatite,  and  in  most  respects  the 
phenomena  presented  by  vesuvian  are  the  same  as  those  more 
fully  described  in  the  case  of  garnet.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  further  examination  will  bring  to  light  conversions  of 
vesuvian  into  chlorite  and  serpentine.  Perhaps  the  occurrence  of 
vesuvian  in  serpentine,  and  its  association  with  chlorite,  as  at 
Monte  Somma,  are  indicative  of  such  alterations.  Klaproth  f 
observed  in  the  analysis  of  this  vesuvian  that  delicate  greenish- 
white  laminae  of  chlorite  and  mica  were  separated  while  washing 
the  powdered  mineral. 

Wernerite  and  garnet  with  tJie  form  of  vesuvian, — Sillem  J  des- 
cribes this  pseudomorph  as  occurring  at  Egg,  in  Norway ;  the 
somewhat  large  vesuvian  crystals  consist  of  a  mixture  of  wernerite 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  garnet.  They  are  rough  and  drusy, 
with  cavities  inside.  At  some  places  small  wernerite  crystals 
occur  upon  them,  and  at  others  garnet  crystals. 

Analyses  of  the  vesuvian  from  Egg  have  been  published,  but 
as  it  is  not  known  whether  the  composition  of  the  pseudomorphous 
wernerite  corresponds  with  I  or  II,§  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  decomposition  cannot  be  pointed  out  with   certainty.      So 

*  Die  Pseudomorpliosen,  p.  137. 
t  Beitrage,  ii,  29. 
X  Blum. — Nachtrag,  ii,  46. 
f  See  ante,  p.  247. 
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much,  however,  is  certain,  that  portions  of  the  lime,  magnesia,  and 
protoxide  of  iron  are  separated  from  the  vcsuvian.  The  cavities 
in  these  pseudomorphs  render  it  probable  that  the  alteration  is 
effected  merely  in  this  way,  and  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  alumina  has  been  increased  to  the  amount  present  in  wernerite 
or  meionite.  The  oxygen  quotient  of  meionite  is  1,  like  that  of 
vesuvian,  but  the  amount  of  alumina  is  much  larger  than  in  the 
latter  mineral. 

Decomposition  of  vesuvian, — Vesuvian  appears  to  be  generally 
less  liable  to  disintegration  than  garnet.  G.  Leonhard*  has 
described  some  interesting  phenomena  of  decomposition,  presented 
by  the  vesuvian  at  Arendal.  This  frequently  appears  with  its  primi- 
tive form  as  the  nucleus  of  other  vesuvian  crystals,  which  are 
derivatives  of  it.  The  outer  crust  is  much  disintegrated,  fre- 
quently bleached,  while  the  nucleus  is  quite  fresh  and  bright- 
colored.t  There  is  often  an  appearance  of  several  crystals  being 
inclosed  within  each  other.  Thus  the  nucleus  is  often  surrounded 
by  a  concentric  circle  of  derivative  forms,  and  the  surface  of  the 
mineral  is  duller,  rougher,  and  has  less  lustre  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  outer  crust.  In  one  specimen  this  outer  crust  is  rent,  and 
cemented  together  by  a  fresh  vesuvian  crystal.  This  is  an  evident 
proof  that  the  formation  of  the  crystal  had  been  resumed  at  a 
subsequent  period,  and  this  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  any  other  than  the  wet  way.  % 


•  Loc.  cit. 

f  In  specimens  of  garnet  from  the  Aipe  della  Mussa,  in  Piedmont,  the 
opposite  case  may  be  recognized.  Here  the  crystal  presenting  the  piimitive 
form  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  is  disintegrated,  but  surrounded  by 
deriviate  forms  which  are  bright-red,  of  conchoidal  texture  and  considerable 
lustre. 

X  German  edition,  ii,  500. 
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poBition,  which  if  it  had  been  present  would  have  been  dissolved 
in  the  first  treatment  with  acid. 

In  another  experiment  with  similar  augite  crystals  from  the 
lake  of  Laach,  hydrochloric  acid  extracted  from  the  fine  powder 
3*15  per  cent,  of  substance  which  consisted  of — 

Silica  0*10 

Alamina       ....         ....         ....         ....  0*41 

Protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese ....  I'M 

Lime  0'98 

Potash  and  soda       0*10 

The  residue  likewise  contained  alkalies.  The  crystals  were 
unequally  altered,  the  edges  and  comers  rounded,  the  faces  without 
lustre,  rough,  and  presented  small  hollows  and  cracks  here  and 
there ;  the  uneven  surfaces  of  fracture  were  bright.  No  foreign 
mineral  could  be  detected  in  the  hollows  by  the  aid  of  the  magni- 
fying glass. 

According  to  Heidepriem*  powdered  diopside  is  somewhat 
considerably  acted  upon  when  digested  for  several  days  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  one  experiment  1 1*23  per  cent,  was  decom- 
posed, and  the  composition  of  this  part  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  mineral. 

After  being  melted,  augite  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids  more 
readily  than  in  its  normal  state. 

Occurrence. — The  common  augite,  both  in  crystals  and  com- 
pact masses,  is  the  most  important  of  the  different  kinds  of  augite,  in 
a  geological  point  of  view,  because  it  occurs  most  frequently,  and  in 
many  of  the  more  considerable  rocks.  It  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  basalt,  dolerite,  auntie  porphyry,  melaphyr,  basaltic  amygdaloid, 
and  the  lava  both  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes — Vesuvius,t 
Etna,  and  Stromboli;  the  environs  of  the  lake  of  Laach, 
the  Eifel,  Auvergne,  Teneriffe,  Bourbon,  etc.  Well  developed 
augite  crystals  are  frequently  thrown  out  in  large  quantities  from 
volcanoes ;  they  likewise  occur  in  volcanic  sand  from  some  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  as  well  as  in 
the  masses  thrown  out  from  Monti  Kossi,  formed  in  1669  at  Etna4 
It  also  occurs  as  well  developed  crystals  in  volcanic  and  basaltic 
tuff. 

*  Zeitschrift  der  deotschen  geolog.  Gesellscbafit,  ii,  141. 

t  Breislakite,  which  occurs  in  small  hair-shaped  cr3r8tals  in  some  lavas  at 
Vesnvins  and  at  the  Campo  di  Bove,  near  Rome,  is  identical  in  form  and  com- 
position with  Augite, — E.  Chapman. — Phil.  Mag.   Sor.  4,  ii,  21. 

t  Pilla— Jalirbuch  fur  Mineral.  184C,  p.  341. 
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The  formation  of  augitc  in  volcanic  rocks  has  already  been 
treated  of.* 

Augitc  likewise  occurs  as  a  peculiar  rock  in  the  au^te  rock  at 
the  Lherz  lake,  and  in  the  Vicdessos  Valley  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Lastly,  it  is  met  with  upon  beds  in  the  older  rocks  at  Arendal,  in 
Norway,  in  the  gneiss  of  Wermeland,  and  Bolton,  U.  S-,  etc. 

Diopside  occurs  in  crystals  an  inch  long  upon  lodes  in  chloritic 
schist  at  Achmatowsk  in  the  Ural,  most  frequently  associated 
with  garnet  and  chlorite,  to  which  it  is  attached.  Consequently  it 
is  of  later  formation  than  these  minerals,  and  can  have  been  formed 
only  in  the  wet  way,  since  the  chlorite  contains  12*6  per  cent, 
water.  In  the  Erzgebirge  it  occurs  associated  with  the  same  mine- 
rals, and  at  Schwarzenstein  with  these  and  hornblende,  upon  fissures 
in  hornblende  rock.  Its  occurrence  in  serpentine  at  the  Alpe 
della  Mussa,  and  the  Fichtelgebirge ;  in  granular  limestone  at 
Straschkau  and  Heinzengraben  in  Moravia,  and  near  Postua  and 
Biella,  where  augite  crystals  occur  in  nests  of  marble ;  f  in  the 
dolomitic  limestone  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Westchester,  and 
Putnam,^:  is  decisive  evidence  that  this  mineral  has  not  been 
formed  by  fusion,  because  these  rocks  were  formed  or  altered  in 
the  wet  way. 

Malacolite  likewise  occurs  very  frequently  in  granular  lime- 
stone and  in  calc-spar.  In  the  fissures,  which  traverse  the 
micaceous  schist  of  the  Erzgebirge  in  all  directions,  it  occurs  with 
sahlite,  diopside,  garnet,  egeran,  chlorite,  hornblende,  actinote, 
prehnite,  axinite,  mica,  asbestos,  quartz,  schiefer-spar,  fluor-q)ar, 
blende,  copper-pyrites,  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  malachite,  and 
oxide  of  manganese.  Upon  the  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the 
Age  mine,  in  Sweden,  malacolite  is  sometimes  imbedded  in  quartz, 
and  it  sometimes  occurs  in  drusy  cavities.  §  At  Sahla,  malacolite 
is  generally  imbedded  in  galena,  less  frequently  in  calc-spar;. 
indeed  it  appears  to  occur  only  associated  with,  or  near  galena ;  so 
that  its  formation  may  be,  in  some  sort,  dependent  upon  that  of 
galena.  II  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  angular  fragments  of 
granular  limestone  are  frequently  imbedded  in  galena. 

*  See  ante,  p.  94. 

+  Studer. — Geologic  der  Seliweiz,  i,  298. 

t  lieports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists. 
Boston,  1843,  p.  251.  Augite— common  ? — occurs  in  North  America  very 
abundantly  in  limestone ;  as  at  Twopounds,  where  the  crystals  are  six  inches 
long  and  ten  inches  diameter. — Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineral,  1849,  p.  809. 

§  G.  Suckow. — Die  bedeutendsten  £rz  imd  Gcsteinslager  im  Schwedisdien 
Urgebirge.  1831,  p.  41. 

II  Daubr^e.  —  Skandinavieoa  ElrzlagerstiitteQ.  German  translation  by 
G.  Leouhard,  p.  42. 
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In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals  I  saw  sahlite  crystals 
imbedded  in  galena  and  blende  ;  one  of  them  was  rent,  and  the 
space  filled  up  with  blende ;  so  that  it  was  evidently  of  later 
formation  than  the  sahlite.  In  another  specimen  there  was  calc- 
spar,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  later  formation  than  either  galena 
or  blende.  One  calo-spar  crystal  was  cracked,  and  the  space  filled 
with  new  calc-spar ;  so  that  calcareous  water  must  have  flowed 
through  these  beds  long  after  the  other  minerals  had  been 
formed. 

Coccolite  occurs,  like  both  the  previous  kinds  of  augite,  in 
granular  limestone;  and  upon  deposits  of  ore  in  Sweden  and 
Korway ;  and  in  small  masses  throughout  all  deposits  of  iron  ore.* 

F.  Sandberger  describes  a  large  augite  crystal,  in  which  there 
is  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  mass  a  mineral  which  he 
considers  to  be  olivine  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  Blum  describes  small  augite  crystals,  in 
analcime  and  comptonite,  which  occur  very  well  developed  in 
drusy  cavities  of  the  rock  called  analcimite,  in  the  Cyclopean 
Islands.t  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  augite  crystals  have 
been  formed  in  any  other  than  the  wet  way. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  bring  forward  further  proofs  of 
the  formation  of  these  augite  crystals  in  the  wet  way ;  and, 
in  the  above  instances,  no  other  mode  of  formation  can  be 

imagined4 

Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  augite  by 
fusion  cannot  be  questioned.  Mitscherlich  §  frequently  found, 
among  the  crystallized  slags  from  metallurgical  operations,  sub* 
stances  with  the  form  of  augite,  but  never  that  of  hornblende. 
He  and  Berthier  obtained  a  white  augite  by  melting  together 
silica,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  a  carbon  crucible,  by  the  heat  of  a 
porcelain  furnace.  The  mass  became  perfectly  liquid,  presented 
the  cleavage  of  augite,  and  a  cavity  was  lined  with  very  per- 
fectly developed  augite  crystals.  They  were,  however,  unable 
to  obtain  hornblende  crystals,  even  when  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  was  altered.  G.  Rose  found  that  when  actinote 
is  melted  in  a  platinum  crucible  it  yields,  on  cooling,  augite 
crystals. 

•  Weibye, — Archiv.  fur  Mineral,  xxii,  47*2. 

t  Blum  also  mentions  the  following  minerals  as  having  been  observed  to 
contain  imbedded  augite  :  sanidine,nep)ieIine,8odalito,  liauyn,  meionite,  vesuviau, 
melilite,  and  hornblende. 

"t  German  edition,  ii,  528  et  seq. 

§  Ibid,  pu  643,  et  secj.] 

X  2 
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A  crystallized  slag,  described  by  Hausmann/  consisted  of: — 


Silica     ' 64*70 

Almnina 1*54 

Protoxide  of  iron            ....  0*08 

Protoxide  of  manganese....  1-66 

lime        23*56 

Magneflia »         ....  15'97 

C/OOa            «...            •..•            ••••  It  iy«y 

Potash     1*15 


100-00 
O.Q.    0*511 

This  oxygen  quotient  corresponds  to  that  of  augite  f  as  nearly 
as  could  be  expected ;  therefore,  there  is  both  chemical  and  mine- 
ralogical  evidence  of  the  formation  of  augite  by  fusion.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  alkalies  shows  that  they  may  be  substituted  for 
alkaline  earths  to  some  small  amount.  It  may  be,  that  minute 
quantities  of  alkalies  are  likewise  present  in  native  augite ;  and 
they  are  not  indicated  in  the  results  of  analysis  only  because  they 
have  not  been  sought  for.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  very  desirable 
that  those  analyses  hould  be  repeated  in  which  there  is  any  con- 
siderable deficiency. 

Compositum. 
A. — Augite  without  alumina. 

The  different  kinds  of  augite  will  be  arranged  according  to 
the  bases  they  contain  in  largest  amount. 

Lime-magnesia  augite. 

Analyzed  by  O.  Q# 

I.  Blueish-green  augite  from  Pargas....  Nordenskiold  J  0*528 

II.  Augite  from  Langbanskyttan         ....  Rcuterskold§  0*525 

III.  Diopside  from  Tammare  in  Finland....  BonsdorffH     ....  0*514 

IV.  Diopside  from  the  Fassathal  ....  Wackenroder^  0*526 
V.  White  malacolite  from  Orriierwi  t    ^^  ^ 

in  Finland  }  ^-  ^^**      '-  0-528 

*  Nachrichten  der  Gesellschafl  der  Wissensch.  zu  GSttingen,  1851. — 
F.  Sandberger — Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxxiji,  457 ^-describes  augite  crystals  upon 
slags  from  an  iron  furnace.  In  fissures  within  the  furnace  brownish-grey  prisms, 
were  found,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis,  analogous  to  diopside 
and  sahlite. 

+  See  p.  312. 

X  Schweigger's  Joum.,  xxxi,  427. 

§  Berzelius's  Jahresbericht,  xxv,  3R2. 

fj  Schweigger's  Journ.  xxx,  169. 

^  Ka8tner*s  Archiv,  xiii,  97. 
♦♦  8chweigger*k3  Joum.  xxxv,  93. 
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Analyzed  by  O.  Q. 

VL  Malacolite  from  Ltoirbanskyttan  ^    ^  ^      ^  ^  ^^a 

in  Wermeland  }  H.  Rose*       ....  0-514 

The  full  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  following  specimens  of 
augite  are  given,  because,  hj  comparing  them  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  analysis  of  unaltered  augite,  the  course  of  the 
decomposition  to  which  these  minerab  are  principally  subject,  may 
be  traced« 


vn. 

VUI. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

xn. 

"i¥l>         •••        •••         ••«        •••        ••• 

lime        ...       ..«       

lUgnetiA 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  manganeee      

WimmO          •••            •••            •■•            ...            ... 

66-88 
88-01 

18-99 

*  8-18 
1-69 

••• 
•  •• 

67-40 
88-10 

18-74 

0-80 

0-43 

•  •• 

54-88 
88-67 

18-49 

FeO  4-44 
0-43 
0-31 

•  •• 

80-85 
4-97 

85-80 

4-18 
0-79 
4-80 

••• 

6806 
11-84 

£g88-88 

5-80 

0-47 
811 

58-06 
988 

84-88 

4-84 
0-88 
O-ll 
811 

V.  !■*            ••«            «.«            ... 

99-07 
0-498 

97-87 
0-447 

99-99 

0-608 

99i»9 

0-898 

100-48 
0-489 

100-38 
0-449 

Analyzed  by 

VII.  Yellowish  malacolite  from  Langbanskyttan  H.  Boscf 

This  mineral  has  the  normal  composition. 

VIIL  White  malacolite  from  Tjotten,!  ^    «    ttt    !_.     •  x     .. 
in  Norway  /  Trolle-Wachtmeister^ 

The  surface  of  this  mineral  is  here  and  there  covered  with  an 
ochre-brown  film.  When  heated,  it  becomes  dark-grey,  in  a 
closed  vessel  almost  black ;  and  again  becomes  white  when 
intensely  heated.  In  one  specimen,  granular  limestone  was 
imbedded  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  fracture ;  it  effer- 
vesced copiously  with  acids.  This  mineral  was,  therefore,  in  a 
state  of  decomposition ;  and  bases,  peroxide  of  iron  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  had  been  separated,  as  is  evident  from  the  low  oxygen 
quotient.  The  blackening,  when  heated,  shows  the  presence  of 
organic  substance.  There  could  not  have  been  much  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  formed,  because  no  water  was  evolved  when  the 
mineral  was  ignited. 

IX.  Greenish  sahllte  from  Sahla,  in  Sweden.§ 
It  gave  sparks  when  struck  with  steel ;  its  normal  composition 
indicates  an  unaltered  state. 

*  Schweigger's  Journal,  xxxv,  94. 
t  Ibid.  p.  86. 
t  Ibid.  XXX,  334. 
§  ibid,  xxxi,  100. 
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X.  Sahlite  from  the  same  locality.* 

When  ignited,  it  gave  off  4*1  to  4*9  per  cent,  water,  with 
empyreumatic  odour ;  other  specimens  of  sahlite  never  lost  so  much 
as  1  per  cent. 

XI.  Sahlite  from  one  end  of  the  same  specimen.f 
XIL  Sahlite  from  the  other  end.t 

These  four  analyses  were  made  by  H.  Bose. 

The  minerals  represented  by  X,  XI,  and  XII  resembled  in 
colour  that  represented  by  IX ;  but  their  lustre  was  much  less, 
and  the  hardness  so  little  that  they  could  be  scratched  with  the  nail. 
When  heated  they  became  black  and  white  again  in  the  open  fire. 
These  characteristics,  as  well  as  their  lower  oxygen  quotients,  show 
that  the  minerals  are  decomposed. 

Consequently  the  alteration  of  sahlite  consists  in  the  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  lime,  while  that  of  magnesia  is  increased.  Water 
containing  carbonate  of  magnesia  decomposed  the  silicate  of  lime, 
and  removed  the  lime  as  carbonate,  while  silicate  of  magnesia  was 
deposited  in  its  place.]:  This  alteration  was  effected,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  by  introduction  of  water  and  formation  of  hydi^ted  sili- 
cate of  magnesia.  The  composition  of  the  minerals  represented 
by  XII,  XI  and  X  especially,  approximates  very  closely  to  that 
of  steatite.  Supposing  the  residual  lim§  to  have  been  displaced 
by  magnesia,  the  substance  would  have  the  normal  composition  of 
steatite.  It  would  appear  from  the  relatively  increased  amount  of 
silica,  that  in  other  respects  the  lime  removed  was  more  than  equi- 
valent to  the  magnesia  introduced.  The  compositions  of  V  and 
VI  show  that  the  alteration  may  be  unequal  at  different  parts  of 
a  crystal, §  VI  being  evidently  in  a  further  advanced  state. of 
decomposition  than  V.  Although  pseudomorphous  minerals  pre- 
sent countless  instances  of  such  diversities  of  alteration,  it  is  still 
highly  interesting  to  recognize  this  fact  by  means  of  chemical 
analysis  in  a  mineral  which  probably  did  not  present  any  difference 
in  appearance  at  the  two  ends.  The  cleavage  of  this  mineral  had 
not  entirely  disappeared.  || 

*  Schweigger's  Journal,  xxxi,  p.  102. 

+  Ibid.  p.  105. 

X  English  edition,  i,  13,  No.  16. 

§  See  ante,  p.  104. 

II  G.  Hone — Poggcud.  Annal.  Ixxx,  120. 
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Lime^protoxide  of  iron  augite* 

Analyzed  by  O.  Q. 

XIII.  Hedenbergite  from  Tunaberg  i    ^x  ^      ^  ^  ^^, 

in  Sode^anland  }  H-  Rose*       ....  0-501 

XIV.  Black  augite  from  Arendal      ....  Wolff t  ....  0-505 
XV.  Black  crystallized  augite  from  Ixt-d 

Taberg  in  Wermeland  /  ^^-  ^^^  -  ^'^^^ 

XVL  Reddish  -  brown     malacolite  i    ^       ..     ,  ^ -*.« 

from  Dageroe  in  Finland  I  ^^^^^^^^^  -  0-*73 

XVIL  Augite  from  Nordmark  ....  Funk||  ....  0-485 

Lime-protoxide  of  manganese  augite. 

XVIII.  Brcd  bisilicate  of   manganese  t    ^r,       ..  ^  .^^ 

from  Langbanakyttan '  }  Berzehusf     ....0-482 

XIX.  Smiilar  mineral  from  Algiers    ....  Ebelmen**     ....  0*530 
XX.  „  „        Piedmont....  Ebelmen**     ....  0-507 

Lime-magnesia-protoxide  of  iron  augite. 

XXL  Green  malacolite  from  Bjormy- 1  „  -,  ^  .«, 

resoeden  in  Dalecarlia  >  H.Rosett     ....  0-481 

XXII.  The  same  mineral  ....  H.  Eoseft     •.••  0-486 

XXTTL        „  „  ....  d'Okssontt     ....  0-456 

In  these  analyses  the  iron  was  calculated  as  protoxide  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  portion  was  peroxide ;  therefore  the 
oxygen  quotient  of  those  specimens  of  augite  which  contain  much 
iron  must  have  been  estimated  too  low.  These  ferruginous 
augites  present  the  lowest  oxygen  quotients,  while  those  from  I 
to  VII  and  IX  with  little  iron  have  the  highest  oxygen  quotients. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  average  oxygen  quotient 
from  the  preceding  values,  even  when  excluding  the  ferruginous 
augites  and  those  represented  by  VIII,  X,  XI  and  XII,  which 
are  obviously  altered ;  for  it  still  remains  questionable  whether 

*  Loc.  cii.  p.  07* 

t  Journ,  fiir  prakt.  Chemie.  xxxiv,  236. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  99. 

§  Afliandl.  i.   Fysik,  ii,  208. 

jl  Berzeliu8*8  Jaliresbericht,  xxv,  3C2. 

y  Schweigger's  Journ.  xxi,  254, 
••  Coniptcs  rondus,  xx,  1418. 
ft  Loc.  cit.  p.  98. 
it}  Schweigger*s  Journ.  xxx,  351. 
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the  other  specimenB  of  augite  have  experienced  a  loss  of  bases, 
and  to  what  extent  this  may  have  taken  place  and  brought  about 
a  reduction  of  the  oxygen  quotient.  However,  there  would  pro- 
bably be  little  deviation  from  the  truth  in  fixing  the  normal  value 
of  the  oxygen  quotient  at  0*5.  When  it  is  remembered  that  for 
these  analyses  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  augite  were  selected 
there  is  good  ground  for  the  inference  that  altered  au^te  occurs 
far  more  frequently  than  the  unaltered  mineral. 

.  With  regard  to  the  specimens  of  malacolite^  XXI  to  XXTTT 
it  must  bo  observed  that  those  analyzed  by  H.  Rose  are  almost 
exactly  alike  in  hardness,  colour,  transparency,  streak,  and  lustre, 
that  they  were  from  the  same  locality  and  nevertheless  showed 
differences  in  the  amounts  of  their  constituents  amounting  to  3 
per  cent.  Therefore  no  doubt  can  remain  that  these  specimens 
have  lost  some  portion  of  their  bases,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  lime-magnesia-protoxide  of  iron  augite  is  especially  liable 
to  decomposition. 

B. — Aluminous  augite. 

The  theoretical  representation  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
these  augites  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  As 
alumina  is  not  isomorphous  with  the  other  bases  present  in  augite, 
it  was  conjectured  that  it  might  be  an  electronegative  constituent, 
and  replace  part  of  the  silica. 


XXIV.  Augite  crystals  from  Zigo- 
lonberg  in  the  Fassathal 

XXV.  Four  fragments  of  a  crystal 
from  the  Gillenfeld  Maar 
in  the  Elfel 


Analyzed  by  O.  Q. 

r  •••<  •••.  ....       \f  OOt/ 


0-619 

0-688 

0-658 

0-632 

XXVI.  Augite    crystab   from    the  \ 

Rhone  Mountains  ^ ^'^^^ 

XXVII.  Augite  crystal  from  Etna  0-587 

XXVIII.  „  „         Vesuvius 0-606 

These  eight  analyses  are  by  Kudernatsch.* 

XXIX.  Augite  from  Frascati  ....  Klaprotht      ....   0-608 

XXX.  Auffite  from  Pico    in    the  i    ^-r    i   .  .  ^  ^^^ 

Aotes  }  Hochstetteri....  0-505 

XXXI.  Augite  from  Osthehn  ....  C.  Gmelin§    ....  0-505 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  xxxvii,  577  et  seq. 
t  Beitrage,  v,  166. 

X  Journ.  fiir  prakt.  Chumie.  xxvii,  370. 
§  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral.  1840,  p.  54ji. 
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Analyzed  by         O.  Q. 

XXXII.  Brown  augite  from  Par-  -i    -t-     ,      i  ..ua.      rx  ^a^ 

^  Y  Nordenskold*      0-646 

gas  J 

XXXin.  Augite  from  lava  blocks  ] 

at  the  Weinfeld  Maar  [  Kjerulf  f         ....  0-683 
in  the  Eifel  ) 

XXXIV.  Axxente  out  of  the  lake  of  i    ^.    ,    « 

T^    ,  ,   ^  u      ,  }  Biflchoft         ....  0-511 

Laach,  somewhat  altered  J  * 

XXXV.  Aufirite    from    the    same  i    ^    . ,         .    . 

locSit  «*^«  J  BreidensteinJ      0-597 

XXXVI.  Augite    from    Schima  in  •»    ^    .,         .    ^      ^  ^^^ 

Bohemia  I  Bre'denatemt      0-576 

XXXVn.  Augite  from    Hartlingen....  Bammelsberg)     0-728 

XXXVIIL  Augite  from  Teneriffe       ....  Deville§         ....  0-605 

XXXTX*  Hudsonite  from  Cornwall^  > 

Orange  County,  New  I   Brewer  ||         ....  0-905 

York  j 

XL.  The  same  mineral  ....  Beckf  ....  0*919 

XLL  Brown  salite  from  Fursten-  -i    ..  ... ,.  ... 

j^  I    Frohhch**     ....  0*629 

Excluding  those  specimens  of  augite  for  which  the  oxygen 
quotient  is  less  than  0-6  or  above  0*7,  as  having  been  evidently 
altered  to  some  extent^  still  the  other  specimens  do  not  present 
the  same  oxygen  |quotient,  and  this  is  the  case  even  with  frag- 
ments of  the  same  mineral,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  does  not 
appear  any  possibility  of  deducing  from  these  results  a  normal 
value  for  the  oxygen  quotient.  It  might  be  assumed  that 
the  highest  oxygen  quotient  =  0*667  is  nearest  to  the  normal 
value,  because  the  mineral  it  represented  would  have  experienced 
the  least  loss  of  bases ;  but  the  minerals  represented  by  XXXVII, 
XXXIX  and  XL,  show  that  the  alteration  may  consist  in  loss  of 
silica. 

Kudematsch  conjectures  that  the  discrepancy  presented  by 
the  analytical  results  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  extraneous 
substance.  Indeed  augite  crystals  are  very  rarely  quite  fresh  and 
homogeneous  at  the  interior ;  but  more  frequently  present  small 

•  Bidrag,  p.  76. 

f  This  analysis  was  made  in  my  laboratory.    It  is  possible  that  some  frag- 
ments of  hornblende  were  mixed  with  the  mineral. 
X  Bammelsbei^. — Suppl.  5«  p.  00. 
§  Etudes  g^l.  sur  les  lies  de  T^n^riffe.  Paris,  1848. 
II  Amer.  Joum.  of  Science,  ix. 
f  Minerals  of  New  York,  p.  405. 
**  Rammelsberg.^-Suppl.  5,  p^.  62. 
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fissures  and  disintegrated  patches.  Thus  the  augite  crystals  of 
Zigolonbergy  when  broken^  present  fissures  filled  with  femi^nous 
clay.  It  is  evident  that  this  augite  must  have  lost  a  portion  of 
its  protoxide  of  iron,  and  probably  some  of  its  lime  also.  Although 
the  purest  pieces  were  selected  for  analysis,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  experienced  a  partial  loss  of  bases,  and  this  would 
account  for  the  considerable  difference  between  the  amount  of 
bases  found,  and  that  indicated  by  calculation.  Kudernatsch 
points  out  that  the  augite  from  the  Gillenfeld  Maar  diflfers  in  com- 
position at  different  parts,  and  the  same  circumstance  was  observed 
by  H.  Kose  in  sahlite  and  malacolite.  Kose  likewise  observed 
that  between  the  laminae  of  the  large  augite  crystals  especially, 
there  were  frequently  distinct  admixtures,  and  particles  of  the 
surrounding  rock  which  could  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  might  also  influence  the  analytical  results. 

I  have  calculated  the  oxygen  quotients  of  the  aluminous  augites 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  alumina  is  an  electronegative  consti- 
tuent.^ In  this  case  the  oxygen  quotient  approximates  to  that  of 
the  augite  without  alumina  =  0*5 ;  so  that  the  same  oxygen 
quotient  may  be  assigned  to  both  classes  of  augite.  But  then 
the  small  amounts  of  alumina  present  in  many  of  the  latter  class 
of  augites  must  be  regarded  as  an  electronegative  constituent 
Lastly,  the  alumina  may  be  regarded  as  partly  an  electronegative 
and  partly  an  electropositive  constituent.  But  the  admission  that 
the  analyses  hitherto  made,  although  very  numerous,  do  not 
furnish  data  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the  normal  oxygen 
quotient,  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  any  one  of  these 
assumptions. 

Alteration  of  augite, — Taking  0*5  as  the  oxygen  quotient  of 
the  augite  without  alumina,  and  0*66  as  the  approximative  value  of 
the  oxygen  quotient  of  the  aluminous  augite,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  oxygen  quotient  is  considerably  less  than  these  values  in  both 
classes  of  augite—VIII,  X,  XI,  XII,  XV,  XXX,  XXXI, 
XXXIV,  XLI — but  that  in  the  second  class  the  oxygen  quotient 
is  seldom  much  above  the  normal  value.  Consequently  alteration, 
attended  with  loss  of  bases,  takes  place  in  the  minerals  of  both 
classes,  while  the  alteration  of  the  minerals  belonging  to  the  second 
class  consists  chiefly  in  loss  of  silica. 

Hornblende  with  the  form  of  augite. — Under  the  name  of  uralite 
G.  Roset  describes  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  augite  with  the 

*  Gernian  edition,  ii,  522,  et  seq. 

t  Reisc  iiacli  dcm  Ural,  ii,  347  ct  seq.  —  See  also  Blum. — Die  Pseudo- 
morpliosen,  p.  104  ct  seq. 
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structure  and  cleavage  of  hornblende.  He  found  them  first  in  the 
Ural,  where  it  is  very  frequent ;  subsequently  however  it  was 
found  in  the  augitic  porphyry,  near  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol ;  in 
detritus  at  Mysore,  in  India ;  in  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  and 
at  Tunguragua  in  Quito.  The  Corsican  smaragdite,  which  occurs 
as  crystals  or  crystalline  granules  in  saussurite,  is,  according  to 
Bose,  identical  with  uralite.*  In  the  Ural,  this  mineral  occurs 
only  as  crystals  imbedded  in  a  peculiar  variety  of  augitic  porphyry, 
and  with  the  ordinary  crystal  form  of  common  augite,  as  well  as 
twin  combinations  of  this  form.  But  although  the  form  of  uralite 
corresponds  with  that  of  augite,  the  structure  does  not,  the  crystals 
are  cleavable  only  in  two  planes,  similar  to  the  cleavage  of 
hornblende. 

Sometimes  uralite  in  augitic  porphyry  is  associated  with  augite, 
but  then  it  is  always  symmetrically  blended  with  it.  The  uralite 
crystals  arc  of  unequal  size.  The  smaller  ones  have  at  the  interior 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  uralite ;  the  larger  ones  have  a  nucleus 
of  augite,  which  has  a  grass-green  colour  and  vitreous  lustre,  while 
the  exterior  portion  is  blackish-green.  This  nucleus  has  all  the 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  augite  crystals  occurring  alone 
in  augitic  porphyry  at  other  localities ;  but  it  is  always  symmetri- 
cally blended  with  the  surrounding  uralite.  The  planes  of 
cleavage  in  augite  and  in  uralite  are  situated  in  a  zone,  and  are 
parallel  to  the  external  faces.  In  the  larger  crystals  the  augite 
nucleus  is  sometimes  very  large,  occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the 
crystal,  while  the  uralite  constitutes  only  a  thin  dark-colored 
crust  around  it.  In  other  crystals,  particularly  the  small  ones, 
this  nucleus  is  small,  and  often  appears  only  as  a  light-colored 
speck  in  the  midst  of  the  blackish-green  mass;  sometimes  it  is 
altogether  wanting. 

In  augite  crystals  from  Arendal,  G.  Bose  recognized  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  lustrous  substance  at  the  exterior,  to  the  inte- 
rior, which  did  not  present  any  vestige  of  augite.  Therefore 
little  probability  attaches  to  the  opinion  that  augite  and  hornblende 
substance  are  blended  together ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  there 
is  a  conversion  of  augite  into  hornblende,  and  that  uralite  is  a 
pseudomorphous  hornblende  after  augite.  This  pseudomorph  is  one 
of  the  few  which  have  cleavage. 

The  hornblende  crystals,  which  completely  cover  the  augite 
crystals,  are  filled  inside  with  ferruginous  calc-spar,  and  effervesce 
with  acids.     This  has  often  been  decomposed,  and  the  cavities 

*  Poggeud.  Aiiual.  xxxi,  CIO. 
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partly  filled  with  iron  ochre;  other  of  these  crystals  confflst 
entirely  of  a  perfectly  homogeneous  hornblende  substance,  without 
any  recognizable  trace  of  augite, 

Blum  argrees  with  me  in  this  opinion  as  to  the  mineralogical 
nature  of  uralite>  and  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
conversion  of  augite  into  hornblende  at  Traversella  in  Piedmont, 
and  in  specimens  from  Orange  County,  New  York.* 

The  alteration  of  augite  into  uralite  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Blum  to  consist  in  substitution  of  magnesia  for  lime.  There 
is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  this,  since  the  above-mentioned  ferru- 
ginous calc-spar  in  the  hornblende  crystals  is  probably  the 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  augite. 
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L  I  Analysed  by 

I.  Uralite  from  Lake  Battym,  near  Katha- )  ;g;  j        tafth+ 

renenburg  J 

II.  Uralite  from  Pasto  Grande,  Chili  Domeyko  J 

III.  Maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  lime  and  of  magnesia 

in  the  aluminous  augites. 

IV.  Maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  lime  and  of  magnesia 

in  aluminous  hornblende. 
In  both  specimens  of  uralite  the  magnesia  amounts  to  rather 
more  than  the  lime ;  and  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  some  speci- 
mens of  hornblende.  It  appears  from  III  and  lY  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  lime  in  hornblende  is  less  than  the  minimum  amount  of 
this  base  in  augite ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  maximum  amount  of 
magnesia  in  augite  is  less  than  the  minimum  amount  of  the  same 
base  in  hornblende.  Hence  it  follows  that  lime  is  separated  from 
augite  and  magnesia  substituted  for  it  when  this  mineral  is  con- 
verted into  hornblende.  Augite  is  subject  to  such  an  alteration  in 
many  instances.     Its  conversion  into  hornblende  appears  to  be  the 

*  German  edition,  ii,  539. 

t  Poggoud.  A.uual.   xxxvii,  686. 

^  Ann.  dee  Mines,  ix,  405. 
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first  stage  of  alteration,  in  which  only  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  lime  and  magnesia  is  altered;  for  in  the  aluminous  augite  the 
lime  always  preponderates  over  the  magnesia,  and  in  the  aluminous 
hornblende  the  magnesia  preponderates  over  the  lime  with  very  few 
exceptions.  At  least,  there  is  not  one  among  all  the  specimens  of 
aluminous  hornblende  that  have  been  analyzed,  in  which  the  amount 
of  magnesia  is  less  than  that  of  lime. 

The  conversion  of  augite  into  hornblende  is  accounted  for  most 
simply  by  the  reaction  between  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  and  sili- 
cate of  lime.*  The  removal  of  the  lime  as  carbonate  is  shown  by 
the  ferruginous  calc-spar  already  mentioned,!  which  fills  the  horn- 
blende crystals  that  have  been  formed  from  augite.  According 
to  G.  Ilo8e,J  the  uralite  crystals  in  the  augitic  porphyry  near 
Fyschma  leave  smooth  impressions  in  the  rock,  which,  at  these 
places,  is  generally  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  brown-iron  ochre. 

Therefore  a  portion  of  the  protosilicate  of  iron  is  likewise 
decomposed,  and  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  separated.  A  compa- 
rative analysis  of  augite,  and  of  hornblende  originating  from  it, 
would  probably  indicate  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  iron. 

The  specific  gravity  of  augite  varies  between  3*195  and  3*525  ; 
that  of  hornblende  between  2*931  and  3*445;  so  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  augite  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  hornblende. 
Hence  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  former  into 
the  latter  by  loss  of  constituents,  and  without  alteration  of  the 
volume. 

According  to  G.  Ilose,§  hornblende  has  been  formed  by  gradual 
cooling,  augite  by  rapid  cooling;  but  the  association  of  augite 
and  hornblende,  pointed  out  by  F.  Sandberger,  indicates  a  simul- 
taneous formation  of  these  minerals,  and  is  opposed  to  the  opinion 
entertained  by  G.  Rose. 

I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  G.  Rose  in  the  opinion  that  the 
hornblende  in  basalt  is  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  the  augitic 
matrix.  But  this  alteration  can  take  place  only  in  the  wet  way ; 
and  Rose's  observation  that  in  the  crystals  at  Arendal,  the  altera- 
tion is  facilitated  by  fissures  and  cracks,  and  extends  rapidly  into 
the  interior  of  the  mass,  is  not  unimportant  in  this  respect,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  water  penetrates  even  the  finest  cracks,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  action  of  heat  would  be 

*  English  edition,],  13,  No.  16. 

t  See  ante.  p.  315. 

X  Reise,  etc.,  i,  2tid. 

§  Poggend.  Annal.  xxii,  33G. 

II  German  edition,  ii,  543,  et  seq. 
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exercised  along  the  cracks  more  than  through  the  mass  itself.  It 
cannot  be  objected  that  the  hornblende  in  basalt  does  not  occur 
with  the  form  of  augite,  for  when  an  amorphous  mass  of  augite  is 
converted  into  hornblende  this  mineral  will  present  its  proper 
crystal  form. 

Conversion  of  augite  into  asbestos. — The  Green  augite  crystals 
from  the  Brozzo  Valley,  in  Piedmont,  present,  according  to 
Blum,*  a  total  conversion  into  asbestos ;  and  the  alteration  may 
be  traced  from  beginning  to  end.  At  first  the  colour,  lustre,  and 
transparency  of  the  crystals  is  altered ;  a  fine  web  of  asbestos  b 
formed  upon  the  surface ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  is  converted  into 
a  silky  bunch  of  asbestos,  the  form  being  lost  at  the  same  time. 
Some  of  the  bunches  of  asbestos  lie  here  and  there  upon  the  rock, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  somewhat  granular  green  augite, 
with  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  presence  of  this  latter  substance 
shows  that  in  the  alteration,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is 
separated. 

A  specimen  from  the  Val  Locana,  in  Piedmont,  likewise  pre- 
sents alteration  of  the  augite  crystals  into  a  confused  mass  of 
fibrous  asbestos,  similar  to  mountain  cork ;  the  sharpness  of  the 
corners  and  edges  was  quite  lost ;  and  the  surface  of  the  crystals 
was  rough,  uneven,  and  drusy.  On  breaking  the  crystals,  the 
asbestos  appeared  to  extend  some  distance  into  the  mass ;  and  at 
the  centre  there  was  a  recognizable  nucleus  of  green  augite. 
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Analyzed  by 

I.  Diopside,  from  Reichenstein       . .  . .  Richter.* 

Completely  converted  into  asbestos  at  some  parts. 

IL  general  resembling  asbestos,  and  originating  1  t>  •  ux     :|e 

from  I  j 

III.  Asbestos  in  long  fibres,  from  Schwarzenstein,  1  » j-  .^       ,    «. . 
in  the  Zm^rthal  |  Meitzendorff.+ 

This  mineral  has  precisely  the  composition  of  the  pure  au^te 
without  alumina.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  augite  may  be 
converted  into  asbestos  without  chemical  alteration. 

IV.  Asbestos  from  Tarantaise  in  Savoy       ....  Bonsdorffij 
This  mineral  contains  0*66  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  is  analogous 
in  composition  to  the  tremolite  of  Gullsjo,  also  analyzed  by  this 
chemist 

V.  Kymatine  (Breithaupt)  from  Kuhns-  1    ^  ,  , 

dorf  in  Saxon  Voigtland  |  J^a^^elsberg.  § 

This  mineral  is  asbestos,  which,  like  the  preceding,  has  the 
composition  of  tremolite,  the  purest  variety  of  hornblende. 
VI.  White  asbestos,  in  long  fibres,  from  \   q  i  „ 

the  Tyrol  J    ^^**^^^^'^-" 

Vn.  Mountain  cork  from  the  Zillerthal        ....   Schecrer.  || 
VIII.  Asbestos   from    Fitkaranda,    on    the  1    tt       ^ 
Ladoga  lake  / 

According  to  Blum**  this  mineral  is  augite  that  has  been  con- 
verted into  asbestiform  hornblende. 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixzxiv^  384,  and  383* 
+  Ibid,  lii,  626. 

X  Schweigger*8  Journ.  xxxv,  140 
§  Suppl.  p.  73. 

II  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxxiv,  383. 
^  Kastner's  Archiv.  v,321. 
••  Loc.  cit.  p.  164. 
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Analysed  by 
IX.  AfibestoB  from  Konik  in  Greenland     ....  Lappe.* 
X.  AjBbestos  from  dykes  in  serpentine  at^ 

the  source  of  the  Tschussowaja  in>-    Heint2se«t 
the  Und  ) 

XL  Mountain  wood  from  Staaten  Island     ....  Beck.:}: 
XIL  Asbestiform  augite  ....  Gruner«§ 

A  comparison  of  II  and  I  shows  that  the  conversion  of  diopdde 
into  an  asbestiform  mineral  is  intimately  connected  with  a  partial 
substitution  of  magnesia  for  lime.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  kind 
of  alteration  that  takes  place  in  the  conversion  of  augite  into  horn- 
blende, except  that  the  displacement  of  the  lime  by  magnesia  is 
further  advanced  in  this  case.  The  increase  of  protoxide  of  iron 
may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  water 
by  which  the  decomposition  was  effected ;  and  thus  a  portion  of 
silicate  of  lime  would  be  converted  into  protosilicate  of  iron.||  By 
these  two  processes,  bicarbonate  of  lime  is  removed  by  water. 
The  reduction  of  the  oxygen  quotient,  although  small,  shows  that 
there  is,  proportionately,  more  lime  removed,  than  magnesia  and 
protoxide  of  iron  introduced.  The  origin  of  the  asbestos,  repre- 
sented by  III  and  IX,  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  they  may  have  been  formed  from  augite  or  from  hornblende. 
It  appears  tolerably  uniformly  the  case,  that  the  amount  of 
lime  diminishes  as  that  of  magnesia  increases ;  where  the  latter 
reaches  its  maximum,  the  former  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
process  of  alteration  already  pointed  out  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  conversion  of  augite  or  hornblende  into  asbestos  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  to  take  place  in  all  instances.  As  the  amoimt 
of  protoxide  of  iron  in  VIII,  IX,  X  and  XI  is  increased,  it 
follows,  that  in  the  formation  of  this  asbestos  the  carbonate  of 
iron  may  have  taken  a  greater  share  in  the  decomposition  than  in 
the  case  of  asbestos,  containing  but  a  small  amount  of  iron.  The 
augite  Xn  shows  that  even  the  nearly  pure  protoxide  of  iron 
augite  may  acquire  asbestiform  structure.  The  close  correspond- 
ence between  the  oxygen  quotients  of  these  minerals,  with  the 
exception  of  VIII,^  is  remarkable ;    for,  although  there   is  no 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  xxxv,  486. 

t  Ibid,  Iviiii,  168. 

X  Dana's  Mineralogy,  p.  692. 

§  Compies  rendus,  xxiv,  794. 

II  See  an  to,  p.  77>  No,  50. 

^  With  regard  to  the  analysis  of  this  asbestos,  it  must  bo  observed  that  a 
method  was  adopted  which  could  not  furnish  accunite  results,  as  is  evident  from 
ilie  considerable  deficiency.     A  repetition  of  this  analysis  is  desimble. 
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doubt  that  all  asbestos  is  merely  a  product  of  the  alteration  of 
other  minerals,  the  substitution  of  protoxide  of  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia  takes  place  in  proportions,  which  are  more  nearly  equi- 
valent than  is  the  case  in  the  alteration  of  any  other  mineral.  For 
this  reason,  the  alteration  of  augite  may  be  supposed  to  take  place 
without  alteration  of  the  mass ;  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fact  that  the  pseudomorphs  are  not  porous.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  presence  of  lime  in  these  minerals,  amounting  to  17*76 
per  cent.,  or  its  total  absence,  exercise  any  influence  upon  the 
peculiar  structure  of  these  minerals.  The  varieties  of  asbestos 
that  are  free  from  lime,  IX,  X  and  XI,  approximate,  in  other 
respects,  to  steatite  in  composition.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that,  in  the  conversion  of  augite  into  steatite,  the  several  varieties 
of  asbestos,  from  those  containing  the  largest  amount  of  lime, 
to  those  without  lime,  are  successively  formed  in  the  first 
instance. 

Since  the  asbestos  represented  by  IV  and  V  correspond  so 
closely  with  hornblende  in  composition,  they  may  have  origi- 
nated from  this  mineral  However  the  conversion  of  augite  into 
hornblende,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  hornblende  into  asbestos, 
involves  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  lime,  and  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  magnesia;  so  that  the  conversion  of  augite  into 
hornblende  may  have  preceded  the  conversion  of  hornblende 
into  asbestos,  the  original  mineral  in  this  cas(^  having  been 
augite. 

Weibye*  observed  at  Krageroe,  in  Norway,  an  alteration  of 
hornblende  crystals,  situated  in  cavities  of  gneiss,  partly  upon 
diopside  crystals,  or  covered  by  them.  The  laminar  structure 
appears  upon  some  of  the  exterior  faces  of  the  crystal,  or  the 
crystals  are  separable  into  laminee,  which  finally  appear  as  silky 
asbestos  fibres. 

Specimens  of  asbestos  from  Zoblitz  and  Taberg  in  Wcrme- 
land,  which  I  saw  in  the  Berlin  collection,  were  partly  inter- 
sected with  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  partly  imbedded  in  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  augite  was  highly  ferruginous,  in  the 
alteration  of  which  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  was  separated.  In  this 
collection  I  also  found  mica,  intersected  by  asbestos,  from  Kariath 
in  Greenland. 

Serpentine  with  the  form  of  inujite. — This  pscudoniorph  was 
first   observed  by   Brcithaupt,  near    Schwarzenburg   in  Saxony. 

•  Archiv  fur  Mineral,  xxii,  ftll,  and  Jalirbuch  fiir  Mineral.  1849,  p.  777. 
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Soon  after,  he  found  serpentine  with  the  mo^t  distinct  forms  of 
black  augite  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden."*^  Blum  also  found  serpentine 
as  distinct  alteration  p8eudomor|)h8  in  the  augitic  rock  at  Monzoni 
in  the  Tyrol.  It  is  not  merely  the  fine  au^te  crystals — ^fassaite — 
which  occur  mixed  with  calo-spar  in  the  drusy  cavities  and  fissures, 
but  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  is  converted  into  serpentine.  The 
crystals  have  lost  their  lustre,  colour,  hardness,  and  the  sharpness  of 
outline ;  have  become  dull,  dirty,  blackish-  or  greyish-green,  and 
so  soft  that  they  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  At  the  interior  there 
is  seldom  any  vestige  of  cleavage ;  the  mass  is  compact,  but  not 
unirequently  there  are  small  cavities  in  it.  The  altered  augite 
mass  upon  which  these  pseudomorphs  are  situated  is  generally 
compact,  traversed  by  pores,  and  at  some  parts  verj  similar  to 
certain  kinds  of  serpentine. 

Liebener  and  Haidinger  t  describe  a  large  augite  crystal  that 
has  been  converted  into  serpentine,  with  small  augite  crystals 
attached  to  it,  which  likewise  appear  to  be  serpentine.  6.  Rose  J 
mentions  pseudomorphous  serpentine  after  augite  from  Easton  in 
Pennt^ylvania,  the  angles  of  which  he  was  able  to  measure,  and 
which  corresponded  with  those  of  augite. 

The  conversion  of  augite  into  serpentine,  like  the  conversion  of 
augite  into  asbestos,  involves  the  introduction  of  magnesia  and 
elimination  of  lime.  When  the  alteration  is  complete,  the  lime  is 
entirely  removed,  but  in  some  kinds  of  serpentine  there  is  still  a 
small  amount  of  lime.  In  the  lime-magnesia  augite  the  two 
bases  together  amoimt  to  as  much  as  43*3  per  cent.  Assuming 
that  the  magnesia  substituted  for  lime  is  equal  to  it  in  amount, 
there  would  be  as  much  of  the  former  base  as  there  is  in  serpen- 
tine. In  this  case,  however,  the  serpentine  formed  would  cont^iin 
an  amount  of  silica  10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  most  siliceous 
serpentine.  Therefore,  the  alteration  must  be  attended  with  elimi- 
nation of  silica,  or  the  magnesia  introduced  must  amount  to  more 
than  the  lime  removed.  Comparative  analyses  of  augite  and  the 
serpentine  that  has  originated  from  it  are,  therefore,  desirable  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  this  point. 

Steatite  toith  the  form  of  augite. — ^The  conversion  of  augite  into 
steatite,  has  been  observed  at  many  places  by  Senger,  Freiesleben, 
Eisenlohr,  and  F.  Sandberger.§     The  alteration  commences  at  the 

*  Jahrbuch  der  Chemie  und  Physik,  Ixiii,  282. 

•f-  Berichte  iiber  die  Mittheilungen  von  Freunden  der  Naturwissenschaften 
in  Wien,  1860,  v.  77. 

X  Puggend.  Annal.  Ixxxii.  523. 
§  GerinAn  edition,  ii.  561 
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surface  and  according  to  Blum  *  the  crystals  are  first  covered  with 
a  thin,  greenish  crust,  which  gradually  becomes  thicker,  yellowish- 
green,  and  lastly,  yellow  when  the  alteration  is  complete.  At  the 
interior  of  these  crystals  there  is  often  found  a  number  of  black 
specks,  which  consist  of  undecomposed  augite,  or  the  crystals  are 
quite  porous.  The  black  colour,  lustre,  hardness  and  cleavage  of 
the  augite  disappear  in  this  alteration. 

Blumt  describes  pseudomorphs,  from  the  northern  part  of 
New  I'ork,  in  which  not  only  the  augite  crystals,  chiefly  with  the 
form  of  malacolitCy  and  the  crystalline  masses,  but  also  the  horn- 
blende and  mica  are  altered.  They  generally  occur  in  drusy 
cavities  of  granular  limestone.  Notwithstanding  the  softness  of 
the  crystals  and  their  alteration,  planes  of  cleavage  may  be  found 
here  and  there.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  sahlite  or  malaco- 
lite  may  undergo  a  decomposition,  which  would  bring  them  very 
near  to  steatite.}  According  to  Beck§  the  altered  augite  of  Canton, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  has  the  composition  I. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Silicft               «•*•             ••*.             *.«. 

Alumina 

Protoxide  of  iron 

liinie 

Magnesia 

Water 

59-75 

•  •  • 

3-40 

1-00 

32-90 

2-85 

6063 
23-09 
4-21 
1-27 
0-91 
9  12 

85-34 
1-58 
1-67 
2-66 
170 
5-47 

O  O 

99-90 
0-450 

99-23 

9842 

This  result  would  correspond  with  many  specimens  of  steatite. 

In  altered  laminar  malacolite  from  Antwerp,  New  York,  tlie 
laminar  structure  still  remains,  and  the  directions  of  the  cleavage 
planes  are  indicated  by  fine  black  lines.  Some  of  these  planes  of 
cleavage  are  colored  brown  by  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  that  has 
been  separated.  Besides,  many  specimens  of  unaltered  malacolite 
present  these  lines  as  indications  of  the  cleavage  planes. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  substance,  having  the  composition  of 
steatite,  is  formed  when  the  alteration  of  augite  extends  to  the 

*  Die  Pdeudomorphosen,  p.  137. 

t  Nachtrag,  p.  76. 

X  See  ante,  p.  310. 

$  Billiman's  Amer  Joum.  xlvi,  32. 
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complete  displacement  of  lime  by  magnesia.''^  The  largest  amount 
of  magnesia  in  augite  is  22'57  per  cent.  If  the  lime  is  displaced 
by  means  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  it  would  yield  80  per  cent, 
steatite.  Comparing  the  specific  gravity  of  augite  with  that  of 
steatite,  it  appears  that  the  loss  of  substance  amounts  to  20  per 
cent.,  provided  the  volume  is  not  altered.  Hence  it  is  intelligible 
that  augite  crystals  may  be  completely  converted  into  steatite 
without  loss  of  form  or  alteration  of  volume.f 

Cimolite  with  the  farm  of  augite.X — According  to  Rammelsberg 
this  pseudomorph  has  the  composition  II,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  Klaproth's  §  analysis  of  the  cimolite  of  Argenticra.|| 

Hydrated  silica — opal — with  the  form  of  augite. — Augite  crystals 
occurring  in  the  porous  scoriacious  lava  at  Vesuvius,  especially  in  the 
crater,  present  alterations  which  are  unequally  advanced  in  differ- 
ent crystals.  The  crystals  are  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter; 
sharp  in  outline ;  with  a  fatty  lustre ;  white,  yellowish,  or  reddish- 
white.  At  the  commencement  of  the  alteration  the  black  colour 
passes  gradually  into  greenish-  or  bluish-grey,  then  yellowish- 
white,  and  lastly  a  whitish  crust  resembling  porcelain  is  formed. 
At  the  interior  there  is  a  dark-colored  nucleus,  the  size  of  which 
is  proportionate  to  the  stage  of  alteration ;  and  finally,  when  the 
alteration  is  complete,  the  whole  mass  appears  white.  As  in  many 
other  pseudomorphs,  the  surface  of  the  crystal  is  firm  and  coherent, 
while  the  interior  has  become  cellular  and  porous  from  loss  of 
constituents.  1[ 

According  to  Rammelsberg,**  these  altered  augite  crystals  have 
the  composition  III. ft  The  whole  of  the  bases  proper  to  the 
original  mineral  have,  therefore,  been  extracted.  Rammelsberg 
conjectures  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano,  stronger 
acids  than  carbonic  acid  have  exercised  a  decomposing  action  upon 
the  augite,  and  that  in  this  way  the  alumina  was  removed.  As 
sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved  with  large  quantities 
of  water  vapour  from  Vesuvius,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  an 


*  See  ante,  p.  310. 

t  See  Chapter  xli. 

X  See  ante,  p.  125. 

I  Beitrage  i,29l. 

(I  In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minei-als,  I  saw  some  fine  specimens  of  decom- 
posed augite  crystals,  some  of  them  very  large  ones  from  Bilin.  A  few  of  them 
have  cavities  containing  lamina)  of  mica,  wliich  also  occur  upon  the  faces  of  the 
pseudomorph. 

^  Blum — Die  Pseudomorph osen,  p.  69. 

**  Poggend.  Annal.  xlix,  390. 

•ft  Sec  ante,  p.323. 
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action  took  place ;  but  the  unaltered  condition  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  crystals  cannot  in  this  way  be  accounted  for. 

Conversion  of  lime-protoxide  of  manganese  auffite,  into  braunite 
and  pyroltisite. — Ebelmen  *  analyzed  the  following  lime-protoxide 
of  manganese  augite,  both  in  the  normal  and  altered  con^l'tion. 
In  the  same  specimen  unmistakable  signs  of  transition  from  the 
unaltered  to  the  altered  substance  may  be  traced. 

Rhodonite  from  Algiers. 


Unaltered. 


Altered. 


• 

Water           

10-14 

Silica             

45-49 

• 
Protoxide  of  manganese 

:i9-46 

1              ••••                   ••••                  ••••                  ■■•• 

}  Oxygen     

4:i00 
8-94 

Protoxide  of  iron     .... 

6-42 

Peroxide  of  iron 

6-(M) 

Lime 

4-66 

••••                  ••••                  ••••                  •••• 

1-32 

Magnesia 

200 

Gelatinous  silica 

2-40 

Rose-colored  residue  identi-  ^, 

cal   with    the    unaltered  > 

27-20 

98(i3 

mineral     J 

99-60 

In  this  alteration  the  silica  and  the  magnesia  are  entirely^  and 
the  lime  partially,  removed ;  for  the  2*40  per  cent,  gelatinous  silica 
probably  originated  from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  mineral 
remaining  unaltered.  The  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  and  became  hydrated.  The  total  removal  of  the 
magnesia,  and  the  mere  partial  removal  of  lime  do  not  appear 
to  take  place  in  the  alteration  of  other  augite.  The  cause  of  the 
removal  of  silica  is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in»the  large  quantity 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  in  silicate  of  manganese  and  in  the 
tendency  of  this  substance  to  become  peroxidized.  By  this 
oxidation  the  chemical  affinity  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and 
silica  is  annulled,  and  as  there  is  no  such  affinity  between  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  silica  the  latter  may  be  the  more  easily  removed. 

The  43  per  cent,  protoxide  of  manganese  in  the  altered 
mineral  requires  for  conversion  into  peroxide  9*64  oxygen,  and  as 
8*94  per  cent,  oxygen  was  found,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  por- 
tion had  been  peroxidized.     This  alteration  may,  therefore,  be 

*  ComptcH  rondus,  xx. 
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effected  by  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the  wet  way,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  native  peroxide  of  manganese — ^pyrolasite,  etc., 
— has  originated  in  this  way,  from  minerals  containing  protosilicate 
of  manganese ;  carbonate  of  manganese  is  likewise  subject  to  con- 
version into  peroxide  as  is  shown  by  the  carbonate  deposited  from 
mineral  water. 

Probably  the  peroxide  of  manganese  in  drusy  cavities  of 
amygdaloid  rocks,*  may  have  a  similar  origin. 

Native  peroxide  of  manganese  loses  by  ignition  a  variable 
quantity  of  water.  The  experiments  of  Berthier,  Rammelsberg, 
Winckelblech,  and  Mitscherlich  show  that  there  is  a  hydrated 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  that  there  are  several  compounds  of 
the  peroxide  with  water.  In  the  altered  rhodonite,  the  greater 
part  is  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 


Bustamite  from  Mexico. 

Ukaltcred. 

Altered. 

omi^n              «•••           ••••           •••• 

Protoxide  of  manganese    .... 

Protoxide  of  iron    

Lime 

Magnesia      ....         ....         .... 

Carbonate  of  lime    

44-46 

26-96 

1-15 
14-43 

0-64 
12-27 

g 

••••                        ••»•                        ••••                        •••• 

1  Oxygen    

Peroxide  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  lime    

Silica  and  quartz     

10-68 

55-19 

10-98 

1-56 

14*03 

8-53 

99-90 

100*97 

The  specimen  examined  was  mixed  with  some  carbonate  of  lime^ 
probably  originating  from  a  previous  decomposition ;  for  the  oxygen 
of  the  bases  amounts  to  0*87  per  cent.,  less  than  half  the  oxygen  of 
the  silica,  showing ^hat  a  portion  of  the  bases  had  been  removed. 
During  the  alteration,  water  removed  not  only  this  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  lime  converted  into  car- 
bonate, as  well  as  the  magnesia  and  silica.  The  55*19  per  cent, 
protoxide  of  manganese  would  require  for  conversion  into  per- 
oxide 12*41  oxygen.  The  oxygen  found,  amounts  to  1*43  less  than 
this ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  protoxide  had  been  converted 
into  peroxide. 

Comparison  of  the  different  kinds  of  silicate  of  manganese  will 
show  that  the  alteration  does  not  always  consist  in  peroxidation  of 

*  8ee  ante,  p.  134. 
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the  protoxides,  aa  in  the  above-mentioned  miner  ak;  but  that  car- 
bonate of  manganese  is  frequently  formed.* 

The  rhodonite,  from  Saint  Marcel,  has  undergone  another  kind 
of  alteration,  as  is  shown  by  Ebelmen's  analyses  : — 

Rhodonite  from  Saint  Marcel. 


Unaltered. 

Alteeed. 

Protoxide  of  maDganese     .... 

A^UUV****                  *«••                  ••«•                  •••• 

46*37 

47'38 

6*48 

'^  ft*®*                      ••••                  •■••                  •••• 

**•*                  ••••                  ••••                  •«•• 

I  Oxygen    

••••                 •••• 

Gelatinous  nlioa      

Pale  red  residue  identical ) 
with  tlie  unaltered  mineral ) 

rio 

4471 
4-44 

0-90 
8*00 

41*47 

99*23 

100*62 

In  this  alteration  the  silica  is  entirely  removed,  the  lime  almost 
entirely,  and  the  gelatinous  silica  has  the  same  origin  as  in  the 
case  of  the  decomposed  rhodonite ;  but  the  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese is  conyerted  into  braunite,  so  that  it  would  seem  the  altera- 
tion has  not  advanced  so  far  as  in  the  case  of  the  rhodonite  from 
Algiers.  The  decomposed  rhodonite  from  Saint  Marcel  appears 
to  have  the  composition  of  marceline. 

Conversion  of  augite  into  mica  and  green  earth.  Blum  t  states, 
in  reference  to  this  alteration,  that  most  of  the  crystals  in  a  speci- 
men of  au^te  called  fassaite,  from  the  Fassathal,  are  dull  at  the 
surface,  or  have  only  a  slight  lustre ;  are  rough  and  drusy,  the 
lateral  faces  being  porous.  Here  and  there  laminas,  or  six-sided  • 
plates  of  brownish-  or  leek-green  mica  have  been  formed  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  crystal,  in  a  plane  with  them,  and  not  projecting. 
The  interior  of  the  crystals  presents  the  alteration  more  distinctly. 
Here  the  mass  has  little  coherence,  but  is  porous,  and  intersected 
in  all  directions  by  laminae  of  mica,  forming,  at  some  places,  a 
complete  mixture,  in  which  mica  sometimes  preponderates;  so 
that  the  augite  substance  is  almost  entirely  displaced.  This  is 
especially  the  case  where  the  crystals  are  implanted  upon  a  mix- 
ture of  mica  and  augite.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mica  has 
originated  from  the  augite ;  for  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  wa« 

^  See  ante,  p.  133. 
t  Nachtrag,  p.  30. 
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enclosed  by  the  augite  substance  in  the  act  of  crystallization,  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  state  of  the  crystals. 

The  occurrence  of  green  earth,  with  the  form  of  augite,  has 
already  been  alluded  to.*  The  following  results  of  analyses  by 
Rammelsberg  elucidate  this  alteration :  — t 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

Silira ... 

39- 18 

b. 

54-42 

46-58 

56-80 

50-83 

Aluiiiina 

10-31 

■  ■  • 

14-21 

12-16 

15-33 

216 

Fiutuxide  of  iruu     

15-66 

•  •  • 

21-60 

129-03 

1306 

1350 

Peroxiile  of  iron       

8-94 

S2-67t 

•  •  • 

>•• 

Protoxide  of  manganese     

•  •  • 

... 

•  •  . 

.  •• 

7-56 

Oxide  of  manganese           

Curbouate  of  Time 

•  ■  • 

•         .  •  • 

•  •  a 

•  •  • 

JJ-72 

•  «  « 

15-24 

55-53 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4-85 

2173 

Magnesia      

1-70 

■il5 

0-77 

201 

5-05 

3^ 

Alkali 

}  8-67 

Potash    183 

5-40 

1 10-23 

Soda     S-14 

0-38 

Water  and  Loss      

5-94 

S-fiO 

Potash  0-34 

0^ 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10128 

100-56 

I.  Green  earth  with  the  form  of  augite,  from  the  Fassathal, 
occurring  imbedded  in  a  greenish  or  yellowish-white  earthy  mass, 
which  is,  very  probably,  decomposed  basalt.  The  colour  varies 
somewhat;  the  darker  specimens  present  distinct  indications  of 
the  laminar  fracture  of  augite,  and  a  greater  degree  of  lustre 
than  the  paler-coloured  specimens.  It  was  not  possible  to  select 
such  crystab  as  presented  exactly  the  same  exterior  appearance. 

I,  a.  Green  earth  as  a  whole. 

I,  b.  Portion  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

I,  c.  Portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  amounting  to 
72*55  per  cent. 

If  water  removed  from  I  o,  the  soluble  portion  I  6,  there 
would  remain  a  substance  having  the  composition  I  c,  which  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  potash-mica.  If  water  removed  from  I  a, 
only  the  lime,  there  would  remain  a  substance  having  the  compo- 
sition II,  which  likewise  approximates  to  that  of  potash  mica. 

These  analyses  show  that  alkalies  may  be  introduced  into 
aluminous  augite.  This  is  likewise  shown  by  the  augite,  repre- 
sented by  III,  from  Ostheim,  near  Hanau,  and  analyzed  by 
C.  Gmelin,§  as  well  as  by  the  augite  represented  by  IV,  from  the 
lake  of  Laach,  and  analyzed  by  myself.  ||     There  can  be  no  doubt 

*  See  ante,  p.  130. 

t  Poggeud.  Aiiual.  xlix,  391. 

X  Contaiuing  some  alumina. 

§  Jahrbiich  iur  Mineral  1840,  p.  549. 

II  The  alkalies  indicated  in  this  analysis  do  not  originate  from  an  admixture 
of  zeolite  substance,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  extracted  by 
'ligestion  with  hydrocliloric  acid.     See  ante,  p.  305. 
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that  the  introduction  of  alkalies  was  effected  by  the  reaction  of 
silicate  of  lime  with  water  containing  alkaline  carbonates ;  *  for  in 
III  there  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lime  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate, while  in  I  a,  the  entire  amount  is  in  this  state,  in  which  it 
is  separated  in  the  alteration.  If  the  alteration  were  to  advance 
in  III  until  the  whole  of  the  lime  were  eliminated^  the  amount  of 
alkalies  would  be  increased,  and  the  composition  would  approxi- 
mate nearer  to  that  of  mica,  especially  if  the  soda  were,  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  alteration,  displaced  by  potash.t  From  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  therefore,  no  objection  can  be  raised 
against  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  augite  into  mica. 

In  the  augitic  porphyry  of  Pozza,  in  the  Tyrol,  green  earth 
occurs  with  the  form  of  augite,  according  to  Blum.J  The  altera- 
tion commences  at  the  surface  which  becomes  covered  with  a 
green  crust  which  extends  between  the  more  easily  separable 
laminas,  giving  rise  to  a  mixture  of  green  earth  and  augite  sub- 
stance ;  until,  finally,  the  latter  disappears  entirely,  and  only  the 
form  of  the  augite  remains.  The  black  colour  of  the  augite  is 
altered  into  blackish-  and  mountain- green  although  not  always 
uniformly. 

Blum  foimd  that  most  of  these  crystals  effervesced  with  acids, 
and  that,  in  almost  all  of  them,  aggregates  of  carbonate  of  lime 
might  be  recognized.  In  some  instances  very  thin  layers  alternated 
with  similar  layers  of  green  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  perfect 
planes  of  cleavage.  More  frequently  the  calc-spar  was  in  small 
isolated,  irregular  masses.  All  the  crystals  contain  small  black 
particles  of  magnetic  iron  ore. 

When  a  product  of  decomposition  which,  like  the  carbonate  of 
lime  in  this  instance,  is  so  readily  removable  by  water,  appears  at 
the  place  where  the  decomposition  took  place,  water  cannot  have 
had  more  than  a  very  limited  access.  It  must,  therefore,  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  augite  was  merely  moistened  by  water  containing 
some  carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  that  the  carbonate 
of  lime  originating  from  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of 
lime  was  at  once  deposited  between  the  cleavage  planes.  The 
water  dropping  upon  the  augite  was  undoubtedly  so  scantily 
supplied  that  meanwhile  the  carbonate  of  lime  became  so  per- 
fectly solidified  as  to  resist  solution.  This  process  of  alteration, 
like  all  others,  presupposes  very  long  periods  of  time.     The  small 

**  English  edition,  i,  p.  fl,  No.  6. 

+  Sec  ante,  p.  (ift,  No.  'Mi, 

X  l>io  l*sendoniorphosen,  ]).  20T. 
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black  granules  of  magnetic  iron  ore  are  undoubtedly  products  of 
the  alteration  likewise. 

Conversion  of  augiie  into  hornblende  and  gamety  or  into  horn- 
blende and  magnetic  iron  ore. — Forchbammer  *  describes  remarkable 
alterations  that  au^te  has  undergone  in  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  at 
Arendal  in  Norway.  It  has  been  conyerted  most  frequently  into 
hornblende  and  garnet.  One  crystal  with  rounded  comers  was 
perfectly  unaltered  ;  in  another  the  laminar  structure  of  hornblende 
was  here  and  there  recognizable ;  a  third  distinctly  presented  the 
form  of  augite,  while  the  interior  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  per- 
fectly developed  laminae  of  hornblende  with  granules  and  well 
developed  crystals  of  garnet.  In  some  of  the  crystals,  the  garnet 
crystals  were  so  situated  in  the  altered  augite,  that  their  faces 
coincided  with  those  of  the  augite  crystal,  and  the  whole  appeared 
like  a  porphyritic  mass  with  imbedded  garnet.  Where  the  altera- 
tion was  furthest  advanced,  the  interstices  between  the  garnet  and 
hornblende  were  filled  with  calc-spar. 

Forchhammer  also  describes  instances  of  the  conversion  of 
augite  into  hornblende  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  Unaltered  augite 
and  these  products  of  its  alteration  occur  in  the  same  specimen. 
In  some  instances  epidote  was  also  a  product  of  the  alteration. 

From  the  occurrence  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  Norway,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  these  alterations  are  not  by  any  means  rare.  Thus, 
at  Arendal  the  magnetic  iron  ore  branches  out  into  the  adjoining 
rocks  consisting  of  garnet,  hornblende,  augite,  etc.,  which  are  full 
of  scattered  granules  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Near  Krageroe  mag- 
netic iron  ore  occurs  frequently  associated  with  hornblende  and 
calc-spar.t 

The  conversion  of  augite  into  magnetic  iron  ore  will  be  treated 
of  in  Chapter  xliii. 

Decomposition  of  augite. — Incrustations  of  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron,  or  of  ferruginous  clay,  corroded  and  incrusted  patches  and 
holes  are  often  met  with  upon^augite  crystals  which  are  in  other 
respects  unaltered.  At  these  parts  there  are  frequently  small 
laminae  of  mica,  as  I  have  observed  in  many  augite  crystals, 
particularly  those  which  have  been  immersed  for  ages  in  the  lake 

*  Amtlicher  Breicht  uber  die  24*^"  Versammlung  deutsclier  Naturforscher 
und  Aerzte  in  Kiel,  p.  281. — Compare  also  Scheerer — Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie, 
1843,  p.  631,  et  seq. 

t  Weibye — Archiv.  fiir  Mineral,  audi,  465  et  seq. — Forchhammer's  opinion 
that  this  alteration  has  been  effected  by  a  prolonged  action  of  heat,  insufficient  for 
uniform  fusion  of  the  mass  has,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  refuted.  See  German 
edition,  ii,  569. 
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of  Laach.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  formation  of  these 
crystals^  their  decompoeition  at  some  parts  and  the  separation  of  a 
ferruginous  clay  were  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  mica 
laminse.  L.  y.  Buch''^  has  described  augite  crystals  from  Monzoni 
that  were  rough,  dull,  full  of  holes,  and  corroded ;  some  parts  pre- 
senting a  certain  degree  of  lustre  owing  to  the  presence  of  mica 
laminie. 

Differences  in  the  colour  of  a  crystal,  as  in  diopside,  which  is 
green,  greenish-white,  and  colorless,  likewise  indicate  that  altera- 
tion has  commenced. 

The  above-mentioned  alterations  of  augite  have  been  effected 
by  means  of  oxygen  converting  protosilicate  of  iron  into  persili- 
cate,  and  of  carbonic  acid  converting  the  silicate  of  lime  into 
carbonate. 


DiALLAQE,   BbONZITE,  AND   HyPERSTHENE. 

Occurrence. — Diallage  is  a  mineral  which  has  considerable 
geological  importance,  for  it  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent  of 
gabbro,  a  rock  associated  with  labrador  at  many  places  and  fre- 
quently extending  many  miles  or  forming  isolated  mountains 
several  thousand  feet  high. 

Bronzite  occurs  in  basalt,  but  not  very  frequently ;  in  augitic 
dolerite,  and  most  abundantly  in  serpentine.  Its  occurrence 
upon  dykes  in  granular  limestone  at  Amity,  in  New  York,  is 
remarkable. 

'    Composition. 


I. 

II. 

IJI. 

IV. 

V. 

Silica  .... 

Lime    .... 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  manganese    .... 

50-11 
I8*6(i 
15  72 
7-55) 

•  •••          1 

6*68 

•  ••• 

51*34 
1828 
15*69 

8  23 

4*39 
2-11 

53*20 
19*09 
14*91 

867  1 
0-38  i 

2*47 

1-77 

53*71 
17-07 
17-65 

8-08 

2*83 
1*04 

53*74 

4*73 
25-09 
11*51 

0*23    i 

Alumina 

vT  aier  *...              •.*•              .... 

1-34 
3-76 

0.  Q. 

98-72 
0-628 

100*04 
0-586 

100-49 
0*537 

100*28 
0*546 

100*40 
0*530 

•  Geognost.  Briefe.  1824,  p.  120. 
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VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

8ilica    

5719 

56*81 

56-7o 

68-0 

58-4'; 

Liine 

1-30 

2-20 

4*83 

•  •  •  • 

0-61 

Magnesia 

32-67 

29*68 

25-97 

29-66 

32-83 

Protoxide  of  iron 

7-46 

8*46 

672 

10  14 

109 

Trotoxide  of  manganese 

035 

0*62 

/^Cr«0*  107) 

^         4*2r 

100 

... 

Alumina           

070 

207 

1-33 

009 

«T   ttwt^X         ••••                          •*••                          •«•• 

0-63 

0*22 

0-42 

•  •  •  » 

6-56 

100-30 

100-06 

97-97 

100-13 

99*64 

\Jm      ^Pg^              ••••                          ••• 

0-526 

0-533 

0*518 

0-497 

0-448 

I.  Auffite  from  the  Rhone  * 


Analyzed  by 

Kudematech 


II.  Diallage    with    metallic   lustre   from   Grossart  in   the 
Province  of  Salzburg. 

This  analysis  corresponds  closely  with  one  by  Kobell  t 

III.  A  similar  mineral  from  Gabbro  in  Tuscany. 

lY.  A  similar  mineral  from  Baste. 

Y.  Crystallized  diallage  from  the  same  locality. 

This  mineral  has  the  usual  crystal  form  of  augite  occurring  in 
basalt  and  is  the  only  specimen  of  crystallized  diallage  that  has 
yet  been  found. 

YI.  Bronzite  from  masses  of  olivine  in  the  basalt  of  Stempel 
near  Marburg. 

YIL  Bronzite  from  a  mineral  resembling  olivine  at  the 
Seefeld  Alps  in  the  Ultenthal,  Tyrol. 

These  six  minerals  were  analyzed  by  Kohler.J 


YIII.  Granules  from  a  globular  mass  A 
of  olivine  from  the  Dreiser- 


Kjerulf 


weiher,  in  the  Eifel  J 

These  granules  were  transparent,  of  a  green  colour,  and  some- 
times blue  by  reflected  light.  As  this  mineral  has  a  composition 
similar  to  the  bronzite  represented  by  lY  and  Y  occurring  in 
olivine,  it  would  appear  to  be  bronzite  also. 

•  See  ante,  p.  312,  No.  xxvi. 

t  Journ.  fiir  prakt.  Chemie.  xxx,  472. 

X  Poggend.  Annal.  xiii,  101. 
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AaaitjjBL  tn 

TX.  Bronzhe  from  'Ujardicx^vsL.  il  Gxeeif-  .        ^       , 
land 
"Si,  Magneaum  diallaire  irom  Presniiz.  n.       ^      .    . 
Bohemia 


This  mineral  haF  a  jKaTeci  cieara^t  n.  unt  dirwnnjL-  auit  h 
less  perfect,  bfnt  distinct  ckanrast:  n.  a  uiant  a:  zirtn  aicTi*?-  i*  iik 

otber. 

The  analvBee  of  acune  Tarieiits^  or  djaliurrt  m  l^frm^if  >  ^jr^^ 
sent  a  cenenJ  oarrespandenoe  witL  iiKy^t  iiutii^>;t^ 

The  amorpboQE  cJiaTlage  TeprbaenteL  L«jt  mt  Biia*^*!:^  U  ai  XT 
inclusive,  present  a  loiexatik-  caETfci«i»'iiiu*fnr?s:  ii.  ]«oiin  u:  •tumu'j^j- 
tion  with  the  alumincnK  aupaxsL.  iir  eruniiut  wnx  j  :  ^3L^n  ima 
the  amount  of  alnmina  it  mmisrwriuc  I'^rrr  iitui.  ir  tiur'nt.  aiic  itjr 
that  reason  the  tixjgeii  gniixaenifc  ic  Uie?«  miuenur  art  len  iiiaL 
those  of  most  alimiinow  aupxt. 

While  the  profiurtiaD  uf  iintf:  and  married  in  ztMt  in«crvs!iJ- 
lized  diallage  is  neaz^  'dtt  SMxnt  a^  ixi  tiit  ii}ELLhi{fii«>  auxrnes  the 
amount  of  lime  in  the  crrfiudlizM  diikliart  i?  niuciL  snuujer.  and 
that  of  ma^neaa  rerr  jsmsii  iarger. 

The  oxTgen  qnodente  uf  In-unziie  oarresjioDd  i«o  cjaddj  iritfa 
those  of  ditlla^  that  no  eeseuiiai  ajfitrenoe  can  he  recci^ized 
between  them  in  this  reepecL  Bm  in  biranzii^:  the  amcmnt  of  lime 
is  very  small,  while  that  vi  magnesia  k  ojnaderable.  This  con- 
stitutes an  essential  difference  between  ljirci!nzh<e  and  the  nztcn^tal- 
lized  diallage ;  but  this  difierencse  oji^  not  exist  between  biv^nzite 
and  crystallized  diallage. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  <if  diallage  and  bronzite  with 
those  of  asbestos  t  show?  amilaritiei,  csspecially  between  the  a$bc.«- 
tos  represented  by  IX  and  X,  and  the  bnonxife  represc-nteJ  by 
VI  and  VI L  In  both  minerals  the  lime  is  either  much  reducetl 
in  amoimt  or  entirely  wanting,  while  the  magnesia  amounts  to 
nearly  as  much  as  in  steatite.  Howovon  the  bronzite  di>05  not, 
according  to  Kohlers  description,  present  any  of  the  oxtcnial 
characteristics  of  steatite. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  most  of  tho  altonuion*  of 
augite,  lime  is  eliminated  and  magnesia  suhstitutotl  for  it*  thoiv 
is  some  possibility  that  diallage  and  bivnxito  n>n\ »  likowiso,  l\u\« 

•   Poggend.  Annal.,  Ixxxiv,  :Uft». 
-f-  Aim.  des  Miiu>s.    ScV.  H»  \iii»  UJ. 
X  See  ante,  p.  320. 
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originated  from  augite.  The  fact  that  cr}'stallized  diallage  has 
the  form  of  augite,  the  presence  of  water  as  a  constituent,  the 
differences  of  colour  in  the  same  crystal,  and  the  unequal  lustre  of 
the  different  cleavage  faces  would  appear  to  indicate  that  it  has 
been  formed  by  alteration  of  augite. 

The  diallage  from  the  gabbro  of  Baste  and  particularly  that 
from  La  Presse  in  Yeltlin,  is  blended  with  hornblende,  where  it 
borders  upon  labrador.  The  former  instance  is  described  by 
Kohler;  the  minerals  are  attached  only  at  the  edges.  In  the 
gabbro  of  Veltlin,  the  hornblende  generally  preponderates  over 
the  diallage.  Where  the  consituents  of  the  gabbro  are  in  small 
granules,  hornblende  and  labrador  only  occur ;  and  it  is  only  the 
larger  granules  of  hornblende  that  have  a  nucleus  of  diallage. 

G.  Rose  is  of  opinion  that  these  blended  minerals  represent  the 
first  stage  of  the  conversion  of  augite  into  hornblende.  Comparing 
the  composition  of  aluminous  augite  and  hornblende,  as  well  as  that 
of  diallage,  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  such  augite  might  be 
converted  into  hornblende  and  diallage,  and  that  the  hornblende 
might  become  blended  with  the  uncrystallized  diallage.  The  above- 
mentioned  essential  difference  between  the  composition  of  the  crys- 
tallized and  uncrystallized  diallage  may  be  regarded  as  indicating 
that  the  substance  originating  from  augite  by  the  substitution  of 
magnesia  for  lime  is  capable  of  crystallizing  only  when  this  altera- 
tion has  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  If,  on  the  other  other 
hand,  diallage  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of  its  constituents, 
and  if  the  crystalline  variety  has  originated  from  the  uncrystalline,  a 
faradvanced  substitution  of  magnesia  for  lime  would  likewise  have 
taken  place.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  only  one  analysis 
of  crystallized  diallage,  and  additional  analyses  alone  can  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  only  the  diallage  with  a  small  amount  of  lime 
that  is  capable  of  crystallizing. 

Conversion  of  diallage  and  bronzite  into  serpentine, — The  close 
relation  of  gabbro  and  serpentine  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
v.  Buch.*  The  Fichtelgebirge,  Erzgebirge,  and  the  Ural  fur- 
nish instances  of  this.f  At  several  places  bronzite  is  associated 
with  magnetic  iron  ore  and  quartz;  according  to  G.  Rose  J  dial- 
lage that  has  been  converted  into  serpentine,  occurs  near  Auschkul 
in  the  Ural.  The  cleavage  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  faces, 
of  the  tabular  crystals  was  well  preserved,  and  Hermann's  analysis 

*  Geognostiscbe  Beobachtungen,  i,  45. 
t  German  edition,  ii,  607  c*t  seq. 
X  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxxii,  525. 
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of  this  «ii!i«tince,  cunifidered  by  G.  Roise  •  to  In?  iXMirMsjjmintHl 
(fiaDa^pe,  diovs  that  it  kid  the  compoea^ition  of  soriK'ntino*  Thi:!^ 
altemtioii  he  ^apposed  to  have  been  effected  by  a  total  di^plaiH^ 
ment  of  lime  by  magnesia  and  eliniination  of  ulH^iit  10  |ht  cent, 
silica.  In  thU  respect  the  association  of  quartz  with  diallago* 
<»bserTed  at  other  phu^es  is  significant.  These  facts  and  the  inves- 
tigations made  by  Delesse  f  prove  the  conversion  of  diallage  into 
serpentine,  which  had  already  become  probable  from  the  previously 
known  conversion  of  augite  into  serpentine.^ 

Deeampasitian  ofdiallage. — In  the  grnuwacke  at  Ehrenbroitstoin^ 
there  is  a  dyke  at  least  forty  feet  thick,  filled  with  a  very  dccom|K)SiHl 
mass  that  might  be  taken  for  gabbro.  The  rock  effcrvosces  with 
acids,  particularly  at  the  surfaces  where  it  is  entirely  di'ConiiHVMHl ; 
less  at  the  interior  where  the  decomposition  is  less  advaneod,  and 
generaUy  only  where  it  is  intersected  by  parallel  veins  of  yollow- 
ish-white,  ochre-yellow  or  ochre-brown  calc-sjwr.  It  tM>ntain8  a 
large  quantity  of  granules  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  less  friMjuontly 
laminie  of  mica.  Here  and  there  it  is  traversed  almost  tln*t)ngli 
and  through  with  iron  ochre.  In  small  drusy  cavities  crystallixod 
quartz  and  iron-spar  occur. 

In  this  instance,  carbonate  of  lime  appears  as  the  pnKluct  of 
the  alteration  of  diallage,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  espocially 
when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  there  are  two  springs  which  rise 
from  this  dyke,  and  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  continually 
removed  by  their  water. 


Hypeusthenk. 

Occurrence. — This  mineral  is  an  essential  constituent  of  hyixTs- 
thene  rock  or  hyperite,  occurring  at  Paul's  Island,  the  coasts  of 
Labrador,  and  several  other  places ;  it  also  occurs  in  grcenstoiu^ 
and  granular  limestone.  In  hyperite  it  appears  to  be  always  mixed 
with  labrador. 


•  Jonm.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  Ixvi,  226. 

♦  Bulletin  de  la  8oc.  GJoIog.  de  France.  S^r.  2,  vi,  647. 
X  See  ante,  p.  321. 
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1 

1. 

I 

III. 
68-27 

IV. 

t 

i       V. 

1 

1 

Silica  .... 

64'26 

61-36 

4611 

61-36 

Lime               ....         ....         .  . 

1-60 

1*84 

■  •  • 

6-3B 

309 

Mngrnesia 

1400 

1100 

18-96 

25-87 

21-31 

rtroxiHp  of  iron 

'     24-60 

FeO  33-92 

14-42 

1270 

21-27 

Protoxitlo  of  manganese 

ti-ace 

•  •  •  • 

6-34 

6-29 

1.32 

Alumina 

2  26    • 

■  •  •• 

200 

4-07 

0-37 

Water             

100 

0*60 

•  ••» 

0-48 

97-60 

9870 

99.99 

99.90 

9«-72 

V^«    Nv*     ....                 .«■• 

0*508 

0-466 

0429 

0-736 

0-646 

I.  Hypersthene,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador.      Klaproth.* 
II.  Hypersthene,  from  Skye. 

HI.  A  variety  of  hypersthene,  in  a  quartzose  specimen,  from 
Baffin's  Bay. 

IV.  Hypersthene,  from  Paul's  Island. 

These  three  minerals  were  analyzed  by  Muir.f 
V.  Hypersthene,  from  the  same  locality.  Damour.J 

The  great  differences,  especially  between  II,  III,  and  IV, 
would,  if  the  analyses  are  correct,  admit  of  the  inference  that  the 
specimens  selected  for  analysis  were  more  or  less  impure.  The 
analysis  V  appears  to  be  most  trustworthy,  the  oxygen  quotient 
agrees  with  those  of  bronzite  and  dialiage.  The  structure  and  the 
four  planes  of  cleavage  in  the  hypersthene  and  bronzite  of  Marburg 
likewise  correspond  perfectly;  so  that,  as  Kohler  remarks,  there  is 
neither  chemical  nor  mineralogical  reason  for  regarding  these 
minerals  as  distinct.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  same  altera- 
tion and  decomposition  that  take  place  in  bronzite  and  dialiage 
may  also  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  hypersthene,  and  probably 
do  take  place. 

The  granules  of  hypersthene  from  the  hypersthene  rock  of 
Penig,  in  Saxony,  are  blended  with  hornblende  at  the  edges,  where 
they  are  in  contact  with  labrador,  as  well  as  at  the  sides  of  small 
cracks,  by  which  they  are  frequently  intersected.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  hypersthene  has  originated  from  hornblende,  or 
perhaps,  both  have  originated  from  augite.§ 

Decomposition  of  hypersthene, — Beyond  Boppjtrd,  on  the  Rhine, 

*  Beitra^^o. 

t  Thomson. — Outlines  of  Minei-alopry,  i,  202. 

t  Annal.  dcs  Mines.   St'r.  4,  v,  157. 

S  See  ante  p315. 
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a  rock,  which  is  either  hyperite  or  gabbro,  occurs  in  clay  state.  It 
is  irregularly  fissured  in  many  places,  and  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  numerous  veins  of  calc-spar  and  quartz.* 

Several  fragments  of  the  crystalline  rock  were  immersed  in 
acid :  where  the  rock  was  unaltered,  although  covered  here  and 
there  with  small  ochre-brown  patches,  it  did  not  effervesce ;  but 
at  the  altered  parts  it  effervesced,  although  sometimes  only  at  a 
a  few  places.  In  a  specimen  intersected  by  quartz  layers,  the 
most  copious  effervescence  took  place  at  the  line  of  junction  with 
the  quartz.  Effervescence  takes  place  also  at  some  places  in 
the  quartz.  The  rock  adjoining  these  quartz  layers  effervesces 
copiously,  and  it  is  here  that  the  decomposition  has  been  most 
considerable.  There  is  a  smaller  dyke,  consisting  of  quartz,  with 
copper  and  iron  pyrites,  traversing  the  larger  dyke  of  crystalline 
rock ;  and  oxide  of  maganese,  with  calc-spar,  occurs  in  drusy  cavities, 
altogether  forming  a  conglomerate,  in  which  there  are  all  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  these  minerals. 

Several  pieces  of  clay  slate  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
crystalline  rock  effervesce  here  and  there  with  acids ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  transferred, 
by  means  of  water,  from  the  crystalline  rock  into  the  clay  slate. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  the  calc-spar  and  quartz 
veins,  as  well  as  the  oxide  of  manganese,  are  merely  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  hypersthene  ordiallage. 

Some  specimens  of  hyperite  from  the  Ruhr,  which  was  described 
by  V.  Dechen,t  when  examined  with  acid,  did  not  effervesce  when 
fresh,  but  effervesced  copiously  when  altered.  A  white  incrusta- 
tion appeared  to  consist  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime,  for  it  was 
dissolved  by  acids.  A  clay-slate  rock  overlying  this  hyperite  did 
not  effervesce  more  than  very  slightly  at  a  few  places. 

Near  Schweppenhausen,  on  the  Hundsriick,  isolated  masses  of 
rock  project  from  the  summit  of  the  left  declivity,  which  also 
appears  to  be  hyperite.  Between  the  attached  masses  there  is 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  fissures  are  filled  with  calc- 
spar.  The  hydrated  peroxide  extends  into  the  interior,  where  the 
decomposition  is  most  advanced;  and  this  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  calc-spar. 

G.  Rosef  mentions  hyperite  occurring  at  the  Ural  river,  near 
Orsk,  which  contains  some  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime.     This 

*  Grerman,  edition,  ii,  614,  et  seq. 
t  Arohiv.  fur  Mineralogie,  xix,  488. 
X  Reifle^ii,  101. 
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rock  overlies  a  bed  of  jasper,  four  or  five  feet  thick,  which  over- 
lies clay  slate.  Probably  in  the  alteration  of  hyperite,  silica  is 
separated,  which  has  converted  the  underlying  stratum  into 
jasper. 

The  alterations  of  augite  may  be  referred  to  the  following 
heads : — 

1.  Elimination  of  lime,  and  substitution  of  magnesia. 

This  takes  place  in  the  conversion  of  augite  into  uralite  and 
asbestos.  By  means  of  a  similar  substitution  diallage,  bronzite, 
and  hypersthene  may  originate  from  augite.  But  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  these  minerals  are  merely  altered  augite.  In  the  case 
of  asbestos  and  bronzite,  the  substitution  may  extend  to  the  entire 
removal  of  lime.  When  this  earth  and  the  other  bases  are  removed 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  steatite  would  be  formed.  The  conver- 
sion into  serpentine  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that 
a  larger  amount  of  magnesia  is  introduced. 

2.  Elimination  of  all  bases  capable  of  combining  with  carbonic 
acid. 

This  takes  place  in  the  conversion  of  augite  into  cimolite. 
When  other  acids  than  carbonic  acid  act  upon  the  mineral  it  is 
converted  into  hydrated  silica. 

3.  The  decomposition  of  the  lime-protoxide  of  manganese  augite, 
into  braunite  and  pyrolusite,  shows  that  the  silica  may*be  elimi- 
nated simultaneously  with  the  lime  and  magnesia. 

4.  Augite  may  also  be  converted,  by  partial  elimination  of 
lime,  into  hornblende  and  garnet,  or  into  hornblende  and  magnetic 
iron  ore ;  and  this  alteration  would  appear  to  be  effected  by  means 
of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen. 

5.  The  lime  in  augite  may  likewise  be  displaced  by  alkalies, 
and  converted  into  carbonate ;  as  is  shown  by  the  green-earth  with 
the  form  of  augite.  Hence  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  conversion 
of  augite  into  mica. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Hornblende. 

This  mineral,  like  augite,  is  of  considerable  importance,  for  the 
several  varieties  of  it  are  either  essential  or  accidental  constituents 
of  a  great  number  of  the  more  frequent  rocks.  Hornblende  con- 
sists, like  augite,  of  silicates  of  lime,  magnesia,  protoxides  and 
sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  In  the  common  hornblende 
there  is  ako  alumina.  Hornblende  contains  fluorine,  and  in  this 
particular  differs  from  augite. 

The  ferruginous  hornblende  is  partially  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  the  other  varieties  are  not  much  acted  upon.  Even 
sulphuric  acid  effects  only  a  slight  decomposition.  Ignition  or 
fusion,  does  not,  according  to  v.  Kobell,  bring  about  any  change  in 
its  behaviour  in  this  respect.  A  specimen  of  hornblende  analyzed 
by  Karsten*  was  perfectly  decomposed  by  prolonged  digestion  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

Occurrence. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  hornblende  and 
augite  very  rarely  occur  together  in  rocks.  However,  Naumann  f 
remarks  that  the  association  of  augite  and  hornblende  in  the  same 
basalt  is  by  no  means  rare.  Whenever  hornblende  is  accompanied 
by  augite,  the  latter  is,  according  to  Breithaupt,  of  anterior  Ibr- 
mation.}  A  great  part  of  the  greenstone  in  the  Ural  also  contains 
augite  crystals  imbedded  in  homblende.§ 

The  most  frequent  varieties  of  hornblende — grammatite,  acti- 
note ;  conunon  and  basaltic  hornblende — occur  in  granular  lime- 
stone and  dolomite,  II  especially  grammatite.  In  a  limestone 
quarry  at  Pargas,  in  Finland,  hornblende  has  been  found  most  fre- 
quently and  best  crystallized ;  it  is  deposited  in  reinform  masses 
parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the  limestoncf  The  pargasite 
occurs  imbedded  in  limestone,  generally  as  small  unequally  deve- 
loped crystals  grouped  in  veins  resembling  a  string  of  beads,  and 
psurallel  to  the  stratification  of  the  limestone.     The  largest  of  thcpe 

•  Jahrbnch,  1845,  p.  651. 

t  Lebrbuch  der  Geognosie,  i,  651. 

X  G.  Rose,  Poggend.  Annal.  xxii,  336. 

§  Ibid.  p.  329. 

II  Hornblende  occnrs  very  abundantly  and  well  developed  in  the  limestone 
of  the  United  States.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  ten  inches  long.— Jahrbnch 
fiir  Mineral  &c.  1849,  p.  821 . 

H  Norden8kiold.--Schweigger*8  Joum.  zxxi,  405. 
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crystals  that  have  been  founds  were  quite  detached  in  a  cavity  of 
the  rock.  Although  the  crystals  are  grouped  in  a  reinform 
manner^  each  one  is  surrounded  by  limestone. 

The  above-mentioned  varieties  of  hornblende  occur  also  upon 
metalliferous  deposits,  together  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular 
iron,  copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  galena,  etc  Actinote  also 
appears  sometimes  intimately  combined  with  these  ores,  and 
acquires  metallic  lustre.  In  a  bed  of  limestone  near  Griinstadtel, 
in  Saxony,  there  are  veins  and  small  dykes  of  actinote  with  chlorite 
(serpentine?)  blende,  copper  pyrites,  malachite,  etc*  Foreign 
minerals,  such  as  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  are  sometimes  associated 
with  grammatite  and  communicate  to  it  accidental  colour.  These 
varieties  of  hornblende  and  antophyllite,  together  with  augite, 
mica,  chlorite,  talc,  garnet,  cpidote,  etc.,  constitute  layers  in  crys- 
talline schistose  rocks. 

The  common  hornblende  is  the  most  important  variety  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  since  it  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  gran- 
ular hornblende  rock,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  syenite  and 
diorite,  and  is  an  accidental  constituent  of  many  massive  and 
schistose  rocks,  particularly  granite,  hyperite,  gabbro,  some  por- 
phyries, gneiss,  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists. 

Basaltic  hornblende  occurs  less  frequently.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  in  basalt,  trachyte,  and  related  rocks,  without  however, 
being  an  essential  constituent. 

Grammatite  and  actinote  are  not  essential  constituents  of  any 
rock.  The  former  occurs  mostly  in  subordinate  beds,  rarely  upon 
dykes ;  the  latter  is  here  and  there  an  accidental  constituent  of 
some  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  gabbro,  serpentine,  etc  Actinote, 
more  especially,  constitutes  subordinate  layers  either  alone  or 
together  with  hornblende,  mica,  chlorite,  garnet,  etc,  in  gneiss, 
micaceous-,  chloritic-,  talcose-,  and  hornblende-schist.  It  occurs 
but  rarely  upon  dykes. 

Byssolite  occurs  upon  dyke  fissures,  and  in  the  drusy  cavities 
of  crystalline  rocks,  especially  with  rock  crystal,  adular,  thalite, 
in  several  parts  of  the  Alps.t 

Antophyllite  does  not  occur  very  frequently.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  micaceous  schist ;  also  in  granite,  diorite,  gabbro,  serpen- 
tine ;  and  basalt 

The  conversion  of  augite  into  hornblende  and  magnetic  iron 
ore,  in  deposits  of  iron  ore  at  Arendal,  has  already  been  treated 

*  Freie8lebeii.'-*6eogQ08t.  Arbeiten,  vi,  35. 

t  Hansmaim.— Handbuch  dor  MineraL  Ed.  2,  p.  806. 
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of.*  In  the  Solberg  mine  vmrioudy  shaped  rdns  of  miffnetic  mm 
ore  mtersect  the  rock,  oonasting  of  hamblende.  In  the  AJre- 
hmds  mine  and  the  Bnoe  mine  it  is  aooomponied  bj  reij  ccmBider- 
able  masses  of  homblende-t 

At  several  pkces  near  the  town  of  HekelQard,  in  XcinraT;  the 
gneiss  has  a  stratified  aj^^eaiance,  owing  to  the  preaeDoe  of  lajen 
of  hornblende.  These  layers  are  sometimeE  neaaij  mt  thin  at 
paper,  sometimes  several  inches  tUck.  Whether  the  humbLende 
laminae  are  horizontal  or  perpeDdicolar,  the  ori^  of  the  gm3»  m 
which  they  are  imbedded  would  be  the  sanoe :  ^  and  h  i«.  mure- 
oyer,  impossible  to  suppose  that  such  thin  lajerf  of  horubleiide 
can  have  been  formed  by  fusion. 

In  metamorphic  rocks,  at  Krageroe,  there  are  imequal-«i»)d 
cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  hornblende  crrntak* 
They  appear  stalactitic,  with  an  incruBtatian  ounMHting  of  an 
a^r^ate  of  crystallized  albite,  or  of  small,  pointed  cryirjde  ^ 
albite.  In  some  of  these  stalactitic  matter  the  horxibleode  has 
entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  cavity  sometimee  filled  with  albstc 
Weibye§  considers  that  this  albite  has  bc^n  depoated  from  water; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fsame  water  ha«  removed  the 
hornblende  crystals.  Yolger|i  describes  a  very  fiD(e-f;nuDed  Mk^ 
pathic  rock,  penetrated  by  bunches  of  actinote,  whicfa  have  bees 
decomposed  at  the  surfaces,  where  the  rock  ha;^  been  exponed  io 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  leaving  furrows  or  groovee,  in  which 
lichens  have  attached  themselves. 

In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerak  I  saw  a  garnet  crvMil,  ^ 
which  scarcely  anything  remains  but  the  outer  }Xirtk«L  At  the 
interior  is  a  druse  of  black  hornblende,  wlijcli,  iKnrerer,  only 
partially  fills  the  space. 

Asbestos,  which  is  a  product  of  the  alteratjoo  of  au^te  uud 
homblende,^  occurs  partly  upon  dykes  aiMl  rtiotf  partiy  upon 
layers  in  serpentine,  gabbro,  hyperite,  and  some  ijibfar  'xjrdaUjjae 
rocks.  It  constitutes  dykes,  or  veins,  especially  in  »erpentif««, 
which  frequently  contains  large  quantities  of  it,  dtber  al//ne,  </r 
associated  with  quartz,  cafi»-eye,  axinite,  thalite,  actin^/te,  aiMj 
sometimes  by  ores*  It  occurs  with  hornblende,  chk/rite,  tale^ 
calc-spar,  and  bitter-fpar,  etc. ;    in   beds  in  gneiss,  mscaceoui^ 

*  See  ante,  p.  330. 

t  Scheerer.— Jafarbuch  fur  Miiienl.  1S43.  pp.  €64,  MH». 

X  Ilnd.  p.  eC7. 

I  Jahrlmch  fur  MinermL  184d,  p.  776. 

I  Ibid.  18&4,  p.  267  et  Mrq. 

f  |Bee  aote,  p.  318. 
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chloritic^  and  hornblende-schists  ;  and  sometimes  in  beds  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  specular  iron,  copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and 
other  ores. 

Formation.--The  occurrence  of  hornblende  in  lava  appears  to 
be  indicative  of  its  formation  by  fusion.  However,  in  the  lava  at 
Vesuvius  it  occurs  only  at  the  sides  of  drusy  cavities  as  acicular 
crystals ;  wlule  the  crystals  actually  imbedded  in  the  lava  are  only 
augite  and  leucite.*  In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals  there  is 
a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  lava,  where  the  hornblende  crystals 
extend,  like  threads,  from  one  side  of  the  drusy  cavities  to  the 
other.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  presented  by  sulphur,  gradually 
solidified ;  the  cavities  often  contain  sulphur  crystals,  extending 
from  side  to  side.  If  the  hornblende  could  have  crystallized  as 
readily  as  sulphur  during  the  solidification  of  the  lava ;  and  if  the 
lava  consisted  solely  of  hornblende  substance,  the  formation  of 
these  hornblende  crystals,  in  drusy  cavities,  might  be  regarded  as 
similar  to  that  of  the  sulphur  crystals.  But  this  was  not  the  case ; 
and,  therefore,  the  crystallization  must  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  solidification  of  the  lava,  and  its  conversion  into  hornblende. 
This  alteration,  however,  could  only  have  taken  place  in  the  wet 
way.  The  lava  analyzed  by  Dufrenoy  f  presents  such  a  composi- 
tion, that  it  may  be  supposed  that  augite,  leucite,  and  magnetic 
iron  ore  might  be  formed  during  crystallization.  The  two  former 
substances  actually  occur  in  the  lava,  but  hornblende  does  not ; 
although  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  been 
formed  in  the  drusy  cavities,  if  it  could  have  been  separated  from 
the  melted  mass.  Everything,  therefore,  tends  to  show,  that  the 
hornblende  crystals,  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  lava,  have  been 
formed  subsequently,  from  the  augitic  masses  it  contains. 

Hornblende  appears  to  be  rare  in  the  lava  at  Vesuvius.  At 
least,  Monticelli  and  Covelli,}  who  made  such  a  careful  examination 
of  the  lava  and  other  volcanic  products  of  the  eruptions  in  1821, 
1822,  and  1823,  do  not  mention  hornblende  as  a  constituent  of  it 
In  the  lava  at  Etna,  hornblende  is  more  frequent ;  but  this  is  the 
case  only  in  the  older  lava.  Fine  crystals  of  it  may  be  collected 
from  decomposed  rocks  at  the  margin  of  the  crater.  §  This  occur- 
rence in  old  lava  and  in  decomposed  rocks,  is  further  evidence  of 
subsequent  formation  in  the  wet  way. 

•  G.  Bose. — Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  ii,  365. — ^v.Buch. — Poggend.  Annal.  x,  16. 
t  ADnal.  des  Mines,  xiii,  665. 
t  Der  Vesuv.  Ac. 

§  V.  Buch. — Loc.  cit.  p.  13. — He  remarks  that  no  mention  Is  made  of  augite 
in  these  lavas,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  specimens. 
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Hornblende,  as  uncrystallized  masses,  occurs  in  the  volcanic  pro- 
ducts of  the  lake  of  Laach  and  its  neighbourhood :  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  masses  ejected  from  the  volcanoes,  together  with  magnetic 
iron  ore,  ryakolite,  titanite ;  in  lava,  ejected  masses  of  hornblende- 
schist  and  syenite;  also  as  acicular  crystals,  and  larger  well- 
developed  crystals. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  there  is,  probably, 
not  any  single  ground  for  supposing  that  hornblende  is  formed  by 
fusion* 

To  the  remarks  already  made,*  as  to  the  conversion  of  horn- 
blende into  augite  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling,  may  be  added  the 
fact,  pointed  out  by  Hausmann,t  that  it  yet  remains  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  decomposition  of  the  mass,  or  whether  a 
substance  having  the  composition  of  hornblende  is  capable,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  assuming  the  form  of  augite. 

Composition. — The  analyses  are  arranged  according  to  the 
bases  preponderating  in  the  minerals ;  together  with  the  oxygen 
quotient 

A  HOBNBLENDE  WITHOUT  ALUMINA. 

Lime^magnesia  hornblende. 

Analyzed  by  O.  Q. 

I.  Colourless  grammatite,  from  Gullsjo  ....  Bonsdorfft  0*445 

II.  Greenish-white  grammatite      Hisinger§  0*451 

III.  Pale  yellow  grammatite            Bonsdorflf^  0*435 

IV.  Glassy  actinote,  from  Taberg Bonsdorff§  0*425 

V.  Grammatite,  from  St.  Gotthardt         ....  Damour||  0.450 

VI.  The  same  mineral         Richterf     0*439 

Magnesia-protoxide  of  iron  hornblende. 

VII.  Antophyllite,  from  Kongsberg  ....  Vopelius**  0*443 

Vni.  „       from  Perth,  in  Upper  Canada  Thomsonft  0*479 

IX.  The  same  mineral         Huntjt        0*504 

*  Bee  ante,  p.  307. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  606. 

X  Schweigger's  Joum.  xxxv,  136. 

§  Ibid,  zxiii,  257. 

I  Journ.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xxxviii,  129. 
%  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxxiv,  353. 
•♦  Ibid,  xxiii,  366. 

ft  Records  of  General  Science,  1830',  p.  332. 
XX  PhiL  Mag.  Ser.  1,  iv,  322. 
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Lme^magnuia-prGttmde  ofiran  hornblende. 

Analyzed  by  O.Q. 
X.  Asbestiform  actinote,  firom  Tabeig      ....  Murray^      0*421 

Soda-protoxide  of  iron  hornblende. 
XI.  Arfvedsonite      v.  Kobellt   0*466 

This  hornblende  contains  8  per  cent,  soda,  with  traces  of 
potash. 

The  segyrine  in  the  syenite,  at  Brevig^  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  arfvedsonite,  and  contains  7*79  per  cent,  soda,  and  2*96  per. 
cent,  potash.  {  Alkalies  have  abo  been  found  in  other  varieties 
of  hornblende ;  potash  in  the  Arendal  hornblende  ;§  in  the  basaltic 
hornblende  of  BiHn  1*89  per  cent,  potash,  and  0*96  per  cent 
soda ;  II  in  the  hornblende  of  the  syenite  at  Servance,  2*95  per  cent 
potash,  with  some  soda  ;Y  and  in  the  hornblende  of  Perth,  in 
Canada,  0*25  per  cent  potash,  and  0*8  per  cent  soda.**  I  am 
unable  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  alkalies  in  these 
minerals  are  essential  constituents,  or  whether  they  belong  to 
intermixed  felspathic  substance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  minerals  represented  by  Yli  and 
and  IX,  which  are  either  altered  or  impure  hornblende,  the 
oxygen  quotients  agree  so  closely,  that  0*444  may  be  taken  as 
the  normal  value.  The  analyses  that  have  been  made  of  horn- 
blende without  alumina,  do  not  present  any  such  differences  as  in 
the  case  of  the  augites,tt  where  there  had  been  a  partial  elimina- 
tion of  bases.  Hence  it  follows  that  hornblende  is  less  liable  to 
decomposition  than  augite ;  and  this  would  also  appear  from  the 
smaller  amount  of  water  in  hornblende,  amounting,  according  to 
Bonsdorff,  to  only  O'l  or  0*5  per  cent.  At  a  white  heat  the  loss 
amounts  to  1,  or  2'29  per  cent ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  owing  to 
separation  of  fluoride  of  silicium.  So  large  an  amount  of  water 
as  5  per  cent,  found  in  many  specimens  of  8ahlite,JJ  is  not  met 
with  in  hornblende ;  the  antophyllite,  from  Perth,  alone  contains 
3*6  per  cent     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  amount  of 

*  Rammelsbei^  Suppl.  2,  p.  GO. 

f  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xiii.  3.  The  2  per  oent.  alumina  was  inohided 
among  the  bases. 

±  PlaDtamoor. — Joum.  fur  prakt  Chemie.  xxiv,  300. 

f  Pfaff. — Schweigger's  Journ.  xviii,  73. 

II  Struve. — Foggend.  Aiinal.  vii,  360. 

^  Delesse. — Extrait  des  M^moires  de  la  Boc.  d*£mulation  da  Deuba. 
••  Hunt.— Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  1,  iv,  322. 
ft  See  ante,  p.  314. 
Xt  See  ante,  p.  309. 
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lune,  in  angite,  renders  thk  mineral  more  liable  to  decomposition 
than  hornblende. 


ALUMINOUS  HORNBLENDE. 

In  these  minerals  the  amount  of  alumina  is  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  silica ;  and  is,  generally,  greater  than  in  augite. 
It  has  not,  hitherto,  been  possible  to  represent  the  com[>oflition  of 
the  aluminous  varieties  of  hornblende  in  the  eaine  iiiunnirr  as  tliat 
of  the  hornblende  without  alumina.  BonsdoriF*  assumed  tliat 
the  alumina  replaces  a  portion  of  the  silica ;  and  tliat  3  cqts. 
alumina  correspond  to  2  eqts.  silica. 

Rammelsbergt  endeavoured  to  show,  that  when  the  alumina 
is  considered  as  a  substitute  for  silica,  the  oxygen  quotients,  calcu- 
lated from  the  analyses,  approximate  to  0*444,  that  of  the  horn- 
blende without  alumina;  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  cxiictly 
this  number.  Subsequently,  he  obtained  a  general  fonnula ;  but 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  to  adopt  more  than  seven 
special  formulae  to  represent  the  results  of  analyses4 

As  native  aluminates  actually  occur,§  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  exist  in  compound  silicates  ;  and  as  the  alumina  in  spinelle  is 
combined  with  magnesia,  and  that  in  plconaste  with  magnesia  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  similar  compounds  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
aluminous  hornblende.  The  fact,  that  in  these  varieties  of  hom- 
blende,  as  in  most  aluminous  minerals,  alumina  and  protoxide  of 
iron  appear  to  be  mutually  replaceable,  favours  the  opinion  that 
they  contain  a  compound  analogous  to  pleonaste. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  do  away  with  the  differences  in  the 
oxygen  quotients  of  these  hornblendes  when  the  alumina  is  ranked 
among  the  electronegative  constituents,  by  the  assumption  that  in 
hornblende  it  exercises  the  functions  partly  of  a  base  and  partly 
of  an  acid.  II  Then  taking  the  oxygen  quotient  of  hornblende 
without  alumina,  0*444,  as  that  of  the  aluminous  hornblende  also, 
the  amount  of  basic  and  acid  alumina  may  be  easily  calculated. 
But  so  long  as  there  is  no  empirical  proof  of  this,  or  any  other 
hypothesis  respecting  the  chemical  constitution  of  hornblende,  it 
would  be  well  to  abstain  from  any  further  attempts  to  solve  this 
problem  by  calculation. 

*  Schweigger's  Journ.  zxzr,  155. 

f  SuppL  p.  73. 

t  Suppl.  5,  p.  134. 

f  Seeant^  p.  91. 

I  Geimao  edition,  ii,  861. 
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The  analyses  of  varieties  of  hornblende  cannot  be  considered 
as  nearly  complete.  Perhaps  the  determination  of  the  relatiye 
proportions  of  the  oxides  of  iron  would  furnish  some  clue  to  the 
true  constitution;  for  it  has  not  been  proved  that  they  con- 
tain only  protoxide  of  iron ;  and  there  is  not  any  ground  for  this 
assumption^  since  other  minerals,  like  tourmaline,  for  instance, 
which  so  closely  resembles  hornblende  in  colour,  contain  both 
oxides  of  iron. 

Alteration  of  hornblende. — Although  the  alteration  of  hornblende 
is  not  so  manifold  as  that  of  augite,  there  are  several  kinds 
which  correspond  in  the  case  of  both  minerals ;  such  as  their  con- 
version into  asbestos,  serpentine,  steatite,  etc  From  the  great 
similarity  of  hornblende  and  augite  in  composition,  the  alteration 
of  both  minerals,  under  similar  conditions,  would  be  the  same. 

Chlorite  with  the  form  of  hornblende. — ^At  Greiner,  in  the  Tyrol, 
Reuss  *  found  hornblende  crystals  covered  with  a  crust  of  chlo- 
rite. This  crust  sometimes  extends  so  far  inwards  as  to  constitute 
the  principal  portion  of  the  crystal,  there  being  only  a  small 
nucleus  of  hornblende  at  the  interior,  and  sometimes  it  has 
entirely  disappeared.  There  has  not  been  any  analyses  published 
of  the  chlorite  crust,  or  the  hornblende  nucleus ;  and,  therefore^ 
the  precise  chemical  nature  of  the  alteration  cannot  be  pointed 
out.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  portion  of  the  silica  and  the  whole 
of  the  lime  are  eliminated.  It  is  possible  that  the  alteration  has 
been  effected  by  carbonated  water  decomposing  the  silicate  of  lime; 
and  removing  the  lime,  as  carbonate,  together  with  some  silica. 

Serpentine  with  the  form  of  hornblende. — Breithaupt  f  describes 
a  mineral  presenting  a  gradual  transition  from  glassy  actinote 
into  compact,  noble  serpentine,  sometimes  retaining  indications  of 
the  cleavage.  Other  specimens  present  similar  alterations.  G. 
Eoset  describes  a  piece  of  serpentine  from  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
upon  which  there  are  decomposed  crystals  that  have  very  distinctly 
the  form  of  hornblende. 

The  analyses  of  hornblende  and  serpentine,  associated  in  this 
manner,  are  much  to  be  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
process  of  alteration. 

Steatite  with  the  form  of  hornblende. — Blum§  observed  such  an 
alteration  in  pargasite,  from  the  granular  limestone  near  Pargas. 

•  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral.  &c.  1840,  p.  136. 
t  Jahrbuch  fiir  Cheniie.  und  Ph)«ik,  Ixiii,  282. 
t  Poggend.  ADual.  Ixxxii,  523. 
§  Die  Pseudomorphoseu,  p.  18. 
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It  oommenoeB  mt  the  interior.  Several  crystals,  when  broken  in 
two,  i^peared,  with  the  exception  of  an  external  crust,  to  be 
wholly  conyerted  into  steatite.  He  also  obsenred  this  alteration 
in  the  grammatite  of  Oxbow^  New  York.*  The  masses  of  steatite 
generally  present  the  deavage  of  hornblende  so  perfectly,  that  the 
cleavage  faces  are  smooth,  and  have  a  high  lustre.  The  following 
analyses  throw  some  light  upon  this  alteration : — 


I. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Silica 

0-35 

62-90 

63-25 

3500 

34*66 

69-79 

••«• 

28-92 

28-92 

20-70 

25-22 

26-50 

Alumina 

•••• 

014 

0-14 

32-33 

25-33 

1    0-40 

Peroxide  of  iron 

out 

4-42 

4-56 

•  ••• 

•••• 

•  «•• 

004 

004 

10-80 

509 

10-25 

Carbonate  of  lime 

007 

«••• 

0-07 

•••• 

•«•• 

•  »  ■• 

„        „  magncaia .... 

0-24 

•  ••• 

0-24 

•  •■• 

•  ••« 

•  « 

LoM  by  ignition 

•  ••• 

0-86 

0-86 

1-17 

909 

1-27 

O'SO 

97-28 

98-08::: 

10000 

99-39 

99-21 

The  pseudomorphy  from  Oxbow,  represented  by  I,  II,  and  III, 
was  analyzed  by  myself.  I,  portion  extracted  by  hydrochloric 
acid ;  II,  portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  III,  the  mineral 
as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  steatite,  still  containing  silicate  of 
iron  undecomposed.  As  this  grammatite,  undoubtedly,  contained 
alumina,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  earth  is  almost  wholly  eliminated 
during  the  alteration. 

The  analyses  IV  and  V  represent  decomposed  hornblende, 
from  magnesian  limestone,  at  Warwick,  Orange  County. §  L.  C. 
Beck  states  that  the  principal  difference  between  the  chemical 
composition  of  this  mineral  and  that  of  the  several  varieties  of 
hornblende,  consists  in  the  larger  amount  of  alumina  which  partly 
replaced  silica.  This  is  apparently  the  case,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  by  what  process  silica  should  have  been  displaced 
by  alumina.  The  decomposition  was  unquestionably  further 
advanced  in  Y  than  in  IV.  As  the  amount  of  magnesia  is  increased, 
that  of  alumina  and  that  of  lime  are  diminished,  as  is  shown  by 
the  increased  amount  of  water ;  so  that  there  has  been  a  displace- 

*  Nachtrag.  p.  15. — Other  instances  of  this  kind  of  alteration  are  described 
by  Blnm. — Nachtrag.  2,  p.  12. 

-f  Contained  alumina. 

X  The  deficiency  represents  organic  substance. 

J  Beports  of  the  Assoc,  of  American  Geol.  and  Naturalists.  Doston,  1843 
p.  24 
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ment  of  these  two  esrths  b j  magnesui ;  bat  mucli  moie  has  been 
removed  thaa  introdaced.  The  sifica  in  IT  mnd  V  amounts  to 
6*7  per  cenL  Ie:se  than  in  alaminom  homUende,  with  the  smallest 
pertrentage  of  silica :  jo  chat  it  maj  be  inferred,  that  alicate  of 
fime  wjif  both  remoTed  bv  water  and  decon^Mieed  hj  magnesian 
salt:^'*'  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  at  a  later  stage  of  the  altera^n 
a  portion  of  the  alicate  of  ahmiina  wa^  also  decomposed  hj  mag- 
ne^an  salt&.  The  occurrence  of  these  peeudomorphs  in  limestcme 
fiiyocirf  the  opinion,  that  port  of  the  silicate  of  lime  was  remoTed 
unaltered ;  for  the  water  would  have  been  depriyed  of  its  firee 
carbonic  acid  while  percolating  these  strata ;  and  would  not  then 
exercise  a  decompoidng  influence  upon  the  silicate  of  lime.  Ldustlj^ 
as  the  magnesa  in  aluminous  hornblende^  amounts  to  as  much  aa 
22  per  cent^  it  would  appear  that  oulj  a  Terr  anall  portion  of  the 
nlagne:^ia  in  the  psoudomorph  has  been  introduced. 

The  analysis  YI  represents  a  mineral  firom  Chinay  whidi 
Ebolmen  and  Solvetatt  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  tzemolite 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  steatite.  It  effervesced  copiously 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  lime  and  magnesia  being  disscdTed. 
UnfortunatelT,  the  amount  of  carbonates  was  not  estimated.  If 
silicate  of  lime  still  remained  in  the  mineral,  it  might  be  r^arded 
as  steatite  in  which  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  by 
magnesian  salts,  had  not  been  completed.  As  tremolite  is  either 
entirely  destitute  of  alumina,  or  contains  only  a  very  small  amounty 
but  a  very  large  amount  of  magnesia,  there  would  not  be  any  need 
for  the  decomposition  of  much  silicate  of  lime  by  magnesian  salts. 
The  efferveccencc  with  acids  shows  that  the  silicates  are  really 
decom(H>5ed  to  some  extent  by  carbonic  acid.^ 

CcrfvctTskm  of  hornblende  into  tale. — 


I.  11. 


Silica 

1 

60-60   i 

5S-07 

Alamiiu 

•mmm 

0-32 

.... 

Protoxide  of  iron 

•■■» 

0-50 

1-S2 

Lime 

-.. 

11 -85 

12-99 

Magnesia 

•*•• 

25-43 

24-46 

Water 

■  ••• 

1-20 

.... 

99-90 

97-^4 

1 

•  See  ante,  p.  66,  No.  40. 

t  AnnaL  de  Chimie  et  de  Phjnqae,  xzxi,  257. 

t  Poggend.  AimaL  IzzxiT,  34a*See  cbaiitv  xIL 
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L  Tremolite,  from  St.  Gotthard  Richter.* 

II.  The  same  mineral  Damour.f 

m.  Talc,  from  St.  Gotthard  Schecrer.  t 

This  mineral  occurs  together  with  quartz  and  magnesian  calc- 
8par^§  both  of  which  are-  often  situated  between  the  talc  laminse. 

IV  and  V.  Radiated  laminar  talc  from  the  )  q  , 

same  locality  f 

Extemallj  it  appears  like  concentric  shelly  tremolite.  At 
places  it  is  likewise  blended  with  quartz  and  magnesian  calc-spar* 

YL  Asbestiform  talc  from  the  same  locality  Scheerer. 

This  mineral  presents  perfect  transitions  into  those  represented 
by  ly,  y,  and  III ;  all  three  are  associated  with  the  tremolite 
represented  by  I. 

As  these  three  minerals  pass  into  each  other  at  St  Gotthard, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  specimens  of  talc  have 
originated  from  tremolite.  The  silicate  of  lime  is,  for  the  most 
part,  converted  into  silicate  of  magnesia ;  but  a  portion  appears  to 
be  decomposed,  as  is  shown  by  the  quartz  and  calc-spar  between  the 
laminaB  of  talc  As  this  calc-spar  contains  carbonate  of  magnesia  it 
would  appear  that  a  portion  of  silicate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed. 

As  in  the  conversion  of  hornblende  or  augite  into  steatite  or  talc, 
there  is  but  little  substance  eliminated,  and  as  this  is  compensated 
by  the  introduction  of  water,  it  is  evident  that  this  alteration  may 
take  place  without  affecting  the  form  or  volume  of  the  mineral.  || 

Jasper  with  the  form  of  hornblende, — Maier  IT  describes  crystals 
and  veins  of  crystals  of  basaltic  hornblende,  imbedded  in  the  basalt 
of  theWolfsberg,near  Cemossinin  Bohemia,  which  arc  sometimes 
converted  into  red  jasper.  Whether  all  the  bases  had  been 
removed,  leaving  the  silica,  or  whether  silica  had  been  introduced 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  description  given.  Granules  of 
yellow  jasper  also  occur  in  the  basalt,  and  to  judge  from  some 
unaltered  parts,  have  originated  from  augite. 

Conversion  of  hornblende  into  asbestos. — This  alteration  has 
already  been  treated  of.** 

Conversion  of  hornblende  into  mica. — True  pseudomorphs  of  mica 
after  hornblende  have-  not  yet  been  met  with.     However,  I  have 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixzxiv,  p.  353. 

•f  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Fhys.  xvi,  469. 

X  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxxiv,  346,  347,  and  352. 

§  Containing  about  3'5  per  cent  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

n  Ck)nipare  chapter  xli. 
%  Blum. — Die  Psendomorphosen,  p.  58. 
••  See  ante,  p.  320. 
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observed  the  following  phenomena  in  specimens  of  hornblende 
belonging  to  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals.  The  green  colour 
of  pargasite  passes  into  brownish^  the  hardness  is  reduced,  pinch- 
beck-brown laminffi  of  mica  make  their  appearance ;  and,  in  parts, 
the  pargasite  appears  quite  converted  into  mica.  These  altered 
crystals  still  present  their  original  appearance.  At  the  edges  of 
the  altered  pargasite  the  mica  is  not  distinct,  as  it  is  of  a  brownish 
colour.  But  the  laminse  of  mica  may  be  separated  with  the  point 
of  a  pen-knife.  In  the  midst  of  the  brown  pargasite,  mixed  with 
mica  laminae,  there  is  an  unaltered  nucleus  of  green  pargasite ; 
and  here  the  transition  may  be  distinctly  observed.  When  the 
mica  is  separated  with  a  knife,  places  are  found  where  the  mass  is 
gritty  and  the  cleavage  disappears.  Then  follows  the  brownish 
pargasite,  and,  after  that,  the  green  unaltered  mineral.  But  even 
in  broken  pargasite  crystals  there  are  numerous  small  laminas  of 
mica. 

The  common  hornblende,  occurring  as  indistinct,  long,  reed- 
like crystals,  together  with  small  zircon  crystals,  at  Idlask,  pre- 
sents distinct  indications  of  conversion  into  mica.  The  leek-green 
hornblende  crystals  are  corroded  at  the  centre,  have  brown  patches 
of  hyd rated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  at  the  corroded  parts  the  mica 
lamina)  lie  mixed  in  all  directions,  though  sometimes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  laminar  fracture.  Where  the  decomposition  is  most 
considerable,  the  mica  laminsB  are  confused ;  but  where  they  are 
isolated,  they  are  parallel  with  the  faces  of  fracture.  In  the  midst 
of  the  hornblende  crystals  are  small  patches  with  laminse  of  mica, 
but  they  never  occur  upon  unaltered  crystal  faces.  At  one  place 
there  is  a  kind  of  drusy  formation.  The  mica  is  in  a  space 
resembling  a  three-sided  pyramid,  surrounded  by  hornblende,  and 
is  apparent  only  at  the  base.  Unequally  decomposed  crystals, 
from  Gouverneur,  in  New  York,  are  covered  partly  upon  the  sur- 
faces, and  upon  the  faces  of  fracture  with  innumerable  laminte  of 
mica  of  a  gold-yellow  colour,  and  partly  very  minute.  A  specimen 
of  hornblende  from  New  Jersey  also  presents  mica  laminse  and 
calc-spar  at  the  transverse  fracture. 

Basaltic  hornblende  from  the  Bodenmais,  very  fresh,  and 
without  ochre-colored  streaks,  is  also  covered  at  many  places,  on 
the  surfaces  of  fracture,  with  thin  laminse  of  mica  arranged  in 
rows.  The  alteration  appears  to  have  just  commenced.  Another 
specimen  of  hornblende,  from  the  same  locality,  is  covered  with 
innumerable  laminae  of  mica.  Many  fragments  of  basaltic  horn- 
blende present  decomposed  patches  and  hollows  in  which  there 
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are  mica  laminas^  and  near  them  ochre-yellow  spots.  I  have  found 
a  lamina  of  mica  at  the  middle  of  a  fracture  surface  of  a  large 
hornblende  crystal  occurring  in  hornblende  rock.  One  of  the 
exterior  faces  of  another  crystal  was  covered  with  numerous 
lamin»  of  mica.  Some  large  crystals  of  hornblende  presented 
films  of  mica.*  The  same  phenomena  are^  therefore^  presented 
by  hornblende  crystals  that  are  observed  in  augite  crystals ;  in 
both  cases  the  laminse  of  mica  upon  the  altered  places  can  only 
be  of  more  recent  formation  • 

Probably  the  mica^  which  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the 
hornblende,  from  diorite  in  Corsica,  and  which  is  always  associated 
with  it,  may  likewise  originate  from  the  alteration  of  hornblende. 
This  is  the  more  probable  &om  the  presence  of  alkalies  in  this 
hornblende,  as  pointed  out  by  Delesse. 

T.  H.  Fergus  t  states,  that  parts  of  the  green-stone  rock, 
near  Boston,  that  have  long  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather^  are  covered  with  laminse  of  mica,  but  that  there  is  no 
mica  associated  with  the  hornblende  at  the  interior.  Several 
hornblende  crystals  from  the  surface,  or  interior  of  the  rock,  pre- 
sented the  usual  characters  of  this  mineral  before  the  blow-pipe ; 
but  the  crystals  that  had  been  weathered,  acquired,  in  the  outer 
flame,  a  lighter  colour ;  and,  after  cooling,  the  slighest  blow  was 
sufGcient  to  separate  them  into  gold-colored  scales,  having  all  the 
characters  of  mica. 

The  potash  that  must  have  been  introduced  into  this  hom- 
blende,  in  order  to  convert  it  into  mica,  may  have  originated  from 
felspar  by  decomposition,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  horn- 
blende by  reaction  with  the  silicate  of  lime.  J  The  colour  of  this 
mica  would  indicate  that  it  is  magnesian  mica,  and  that  would  be 
consistent  with  assumed  process  of  alteration,  in  which  the  silicate 
of  magnesia  in  the  hornblende  is  not  altered. 

Weibye  §  describes  hqrnblende  crystals,  the  interior  of  which 
are  filled  partly  with  calc-spar  and  partly  with  mica.  In  this 
instance,  the  substance  which  must  be  eliminated,  in  the  alteration 
of  hornblende  into  mica,  is  found  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of  lime 
together  with  the  mica. 

*  German  edition,  ii,  872. 

f  Silliman'B  Journal,  1848,  vi,  425. 

X  English  edition,  i,  8. — Alterations  effected  by  carbonate  of  potash  may  bo 
easily  accounted  for,  because  every  analysis  of  spring  water  shows  the  presence  of 
traces  at  least  of  potash  salts.  Only  recently  I  have  found  these  salts  in  fresh 
water  form  tertiary  deposits.] 

§  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral,  1849*  p.  780. 
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The  frequent  transition  of  hornblende  schist  into  micaceous 
schist,  indicates,  particularly,  conversion  of  hornblende  into 
mica. 

I  add,  here,  some  analyses  of  substances  which  appear  to  have 
some  analogy  to  those  already  spoken  of. 


•••• 

••• 

I. 

II. 

IIL 

Silica 

42*60 

47-71 

46-27 

Alumina 

•*.. 

•... 

22-30 

26-43 

25*10 

Protoxide  of  iron   .... 

.... 

.... 

18-00 

16-51 

15*60 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

.... 

•••• 

3-00 

••••         f 

0-89 

...• 

.... 

•••■ 

0-48 

•••• 

Magnesia    

..•• 

.... 

3-10 

1-80 

3-80 

Potash        

.... 

•••• 

trace 

1-91 

270 

ooda           ...         ,,., 

•..• 

••• 

••• 

0*61 

1*20 

Loss  by  Ignition     .... 

.... 

.... 

lO-OO 

2-91 

6-00 

99-50 

97-36 

101-56 

L  Blackish-brown  concretions  in  the  "Frucht- 


Kersten.* 


schicfer,"  a  kind  of  clay  slate.  | 

II.  A  similar  miueraly  from  the  "  Fruchtschiefer,"  of  Wechsel- 
burg,  in  Saxony,  sent  to  me  by  Blum,  and  analyzed  by  myself. 
Owing  to  the  small  quantity,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  deficiency  of  2*64  per  cent. 

IIL  Gigantolite.     TroUe-Wachtmeister.f 

Blum  J  considers  the  mineral  represented  by  I  to  be  a  pseudo- 
morphous  substance,  probably  originating  from  hornblende. 
According  to  him,  many  parts  of  II  consist  of  mica  laminse,  and 
the  glittering  appearance  of  the  whole  mass  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  mica  laminsB.  The  composition  approximates  to  that 
of  imperfectly  formed  mica,  except  that  the  amount  of  potash  is 
small.  The  close  correspondence  of  this  mineral  with  the  giganto- 
lite represented  by  III,  admits  of  the  conjecture  that  the  former 
may  be  an  intermediate  product  of  the  conversion  of  hornblende 
intA  mica,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  latter  is  an  intermediate 
product  of  the  conversion  of  corderite  into  mica. 

Decomposition  of  hornblende. — It  has  already  been  remarked  § 
that  hornblende  crystals  frequently  present  decomposed  patches, 
filled  with  a  brown  earthy   substance.     A  similar  substance  is 

*  Joorn.  fur  prakt.  Chemie,  xxxi,  108. 
t  Poggend.  Annal.  xlv,  65a 
i  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  32,  et  seq. 
§  See  ante,  p.  350. 
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Bometimee  found  at  the  interior  of  the  crystals^  forming  nesta  and 
veins,  while  at  the  exterior  they  are  quite  unaltered. 

The  dark-colored  varieties  of  hornblende,  and  particularly 
the  common  and  columnar  hornblende,  are,  according  to  Breit- 
haupt,  more  liable  to  decomposition  than  the  lighter  colored  and 
granular  varieties*  Hornblende  appears  to  be  generally  less  liable 
to  disintegration  than  augite;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  disintegra** 
tion  is  a  result  of  the  formation  of  carbonates,  this  is  in  accordance 
vnth  the  smaller  amount  of  lime  in  hornblende.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  hornblende  rock  so  rarely  effervesces  with  acids.  I 
have  tried  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  syenite,  both  disinte- 
grated and  not,  at  the  Felsberg,  in  the  Odenwald,  but  not  one 
effervesced.  Pieces  of  a  fine-grained  rock  at  the  Melibokus 
presented  the  same  character.  It  was  only  in  a  quarry  at  the 
Weidenthal,  where  there  is  a  rock  of  this  kind  forming  a  dyke  in 
coarse-grained  diorite,  that  I  found  upon  the  surfaces  of  union  a 
thin  incrustation  of  carbonate  of  lime.  At  the  interior,  this  rock 
did  not  effervesce.  It  is  still  questionable  whether  this  incrusta- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  originates  from  the  rock  by  decomposition, 
for  loess  overlies  the  rock  at  a  higher  point,  so  that  the  carbonate 
of  lime  may  have  been  deposited  by  water  flowing  from  that  stratum. 
In  the  trachyte  of  the  Stenzel,  in  the  Siebengebirge,  there  are 
frequently  large  masses  of  hornblende  crystals,  which  I  have  also 
found  do  not  effervesce. 

G.  Bose,  however,  informs  me  that  the  granite  and  syenite, 
near  Meissen  and  Dresden,  effervesce  with  acids,  and  Cotta  has 
made  the  same  observation.  This  granite  generally  contains  horn- 
blende ;  and  when  a  piece  is  immersed  in  acid,  effervescence  takes 
place  at  the  borders  of  the  hornblende  crystals. 

The  disintegration  of  the  dark-colored  ferruginous  hornblende 
commences  with  peroxidation  of  the  iron ;  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  corroded  patches  and  holes,  filled  with  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  are  so  frequently  found  at  the  surface. 

When  the  disintegration  is  complete,  the  whole  mass  is  converted 
into  an  ochre-brown  earthy  substance.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
decomposition  a  portion  of  the  iron  appears  to  be  eliminated  as 
magnetic  iron  ore.  Bonsdorff  *  states  that  the  powder  of  a  jet- 
black,  brilliant  hornblende  was  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

The  following  analyses  throw  some  light  upon  the  decomposi- 
tion of  hornblende. 

*  Schweigger*8  Jonra.  xxxv,  144 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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I- 

11. 

ra. 

^IV. 

^951* 

40-27 

44-03 

45-57 

40^ 

JklomiDS    .... 

16^36 

U-31 

1481 

17-49 

Peroxide  of  iron 

16-34 

25^65 

(FeO  8-74> 

18-26 

Frotoxideof  manganese 

•  ■  • 

•  ••• 

1-50 

2-14 

13-80 

10*08 

14-91 

6-37 

Magnesia  .... 

13-38 

2-33 

14-35 

9^ 

Water 

0*4G 

3*44 

••  • 

8<N) 

99-61 

9074 

99-66 

100*81 

0.  Q. 

1-024 

1-002 

0808 

0-928* 

Analyzed  by 
L  Crystallized  hornblende  firom  Wolfsberg,  ^  p  ••    i_      j. 
near  Cernosm,  Bohemia.  ) 

IL  Decomposed  hornblende,  from  the  samel -w-^,    U  - 
locaiiiy* 
The  exterior  of  this  mineral  is  partly  dull  and  grey-colored, 
partly  lustrous,  and  reddish-brown.    The  interior  does  not  present 
any  vestige  of  cleavage,  but  an  alternation  of  pale-yellow  and  brown 
particles. 

III.  Unaltered  hornblende,  from  Haavi,   on)  o    i        « 

FiUefjeld.  !  ^"'^'^^'-^ 

IV.  Decomposed  hornblende,  from  the  same  |  q    i^       c 

locality.  ' 

The  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  minerals  repre- 
sented by  I  and  III,  present  the  common  feature  of  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  iron ;  so  that  the  alteration  must  have 
been  effected  chiefly  by  ferruginous  water.  In  the  decomposition 
of  the  mineral  represented  by  I  there  is  the  entirely  anomalous 
result  that  magnesia  has  been  eliminated  in  far  greater  proportion 
than  lime,  while  in  the  alteration  of  the  mineral  represented  by 
III  the  reverse  happened,  as  is  usual. 

Since  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  decomposes  silicate  of  lime,| 
the  partial  elimination  of  lime  from  the  mineral  represented  by 
III,  and  the  substitution  of  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  accounted  for. 

*  In  calculating  the  oxygen  quotients,  the  alumina  was  included  among  the 
bases,  since  it  is  only  requisite  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  oxygen 
quotients  of  the  unaltered  and  decomposed  hornblende. 

f  Ramnielsberg. — Suppl.  2,  p.  61. 

X  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixii,  142. 

§  Die  Verwitterung  im  Mineralreiche. 

H  See  ante,  p.  77>  No.  60. 
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But  the  amount  of  lime  in  II  is  little  reduced,  while  that  of 
peroxide  of  iron  is  considerably  increased ;  so  that  it  may  be 
supposed  the  magnesia  of  the  mineral  represented  by  I  has  been 
displaced  by  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  But  this  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  small  extent  to  which  silicate  of  magnesia  is 
decomposed  by  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,* 

The  oxygen  quotient  of  II  is  very  little  less  than  that  of  I^  so 
that  the  amount  of  bases  cannot  have  been  much  reduced ;  and  the 
substances  eliminated  must  have  been  nearly  compensated  for  by 
those  introduced.  But  the  oxygen  quotient  of  IV  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  II  I,  so  that  either  the  amount  of  bases  intro- 
duced was  greater  than  that  of  bases  eliminated,  or  silica  was 
eliminated  ^so. 


•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•••• 

•  ••• 

V. 

VI. 

Carbonate  of  manganese 

f,            iron 

„            lime 

„            magnesia.... 
Water  and  loss 

VII. 

oilicft ...            •..• 
Frotoiide  of  manguiMe 
Protoxide  of  iron 

MagneiU 

48*91 
46*74 

•  ••• 

2*00 
2*35 

51*21 

42-65 

4*34 

2-93 

trace 

50*52 
8*60 

3717 
2-44 
1-27 

0.  Q. 

100*00 
0*471 

10113 
0*427 

10000 

y.  Bose-colored  mineral  from  Cummington,  Massachusets, 
called  by  Hermann  manganese-amphibolef 

VL  and  VII.  Probably  the  same  mineral  decomposed, 

Schlieper  found  it  to  consist  of  carbonates  represented  by  VII 
to  the  amount  of  9*85  per  cent,  and  a  residue  which  had  the 
composition  VL 

The  considerable  reduction  of  the  oxygen  quotient  of  VI,  as 
compared  with  that  of  V,  indicates  an  elimination  of  bases ;  but 
they  still  remain  in  the  state  of  carbonates.  Therefore,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  mineral  consisted  in  a  partial  decomposition  by  means 
of  carbonated  water. 

It  has  been  shown  that  hornblende  is  subject  to  nearly  the 
same  alterations  and  decompositions  as  augite.  When  the  lime  is 
eliminated  entirely,  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  partially,  chlorite  is 
produced.     When  at  the  same  time  alumina  is  eliminated,  serpen- 


•  See  ante,  p.  78,  No.  51. 

t  Die  Verwitierung  im  Mineralreiche. 

X  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xlvii,  7. 
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tine  is  produced^  which  may,  however,  retain  a  small  amoant  of 
lime.  When  all  other  bases  besides  magnesia  are  eliminated, 
steatite  or  talc  are  produced,  generallj  retaining  small  amounts  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Olivine. 

Olivine  is  one  of  the  least  fusible  minerals  known.  According 
to  Klaproth,*  three  crystals  of  olivine  merely  became  attached 
together  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace.  The 
olivine  from  Unkel  melted  to  a  greenish,  lustrous,  somewhat 
porous  mass,  with  a  radiated  crystalline  structure.  Lava  from 
Vesuvius  also  melted  in  the  same  fire.  Olivine  that  is  highly 
calcareous  and  ferruginous  melts  in  an  ordinary  furnace. 

This  mineral  is  completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  silica  separating  as  a  gelatinous  mass. 

Occurrence. — Olivine  is  the  most  characteristic  constituent  of 
basalt.f  It  occurs  in  many  kinds  of  dolerite,  but  less  frequently 
than  in  basalt,  and  not  in  such  fin^  crystals.  The  coarse-grain^ 
crystalline  dolerite  does  not  seem  ever  to  contain  olivine;  but 
when  the  rock  consists  of  smaller  particles  it  appears,  first  as 
isolated  granules,  and  more  abundantly  as  the  rock  approximates 
to  true  basalt.  The  dolerite  of  some  localities  contains  olivine 
more  frequently  ;  as,  for  instance,  some  of  the  dolerite  in  Iceland ; 
that  of  the  immense  blocks  at  the  He  de  France ;  at  other  places 
the  dolerite  contains,  chiefly,  the  ferruginous  hyalosiderite. 
Olivine  never  occurs  in  wacke,  even  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
basalt;  probably  because  it  has  been  decomposed.  However, 
Freiesleben  mentions  distinct  granules  of  olivine  in  a  wacke  dykcj 
The  largest  masses  of  olivine  occur  in  basaltic  conglomerate  more 
especially ;  but  v.  Leonhard  observed  globular  masses  of  olivine, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  compact  basalt  at  Renticres,  in 
Auvergne  ;  and  equally  large  masses  occur  in  the  basalt  at 
Unkel.  §     The  lava  at  Lancerote,  and  that  in  the  Eifel^  are  par- 

*  Beitrage  etc.  i,  22. 

t  Forchhammcr  states  that  there  is  not  any  olivine  in  the  boaaltic  rocks  of 
the  Faroe  Islands. 

X  Magazin  fUr  die  Oryktographie  von  Sachsen.  i,  7* 
§  Die  Basaltgebilde,  i,  199. 
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ticularly  rich  in  olivine.  South-west  of  Dockweiler,  there  are 
large  masses  of  basaltic  lava,  in  which  olivine  and  very  large 
augitc  crystals  are  so  numerous^  that  the  matrix  in  some  places  is 
the  lesser  portion  of  the  rock.  The  occurrence  of  globular  masses 
of  olivine  at  the  south-east  margin  of  the  crater,  at  the  Dreiser 
Weiher,  where  they  are  very  abundant  in  the  volcanic  sand>  is 
very  characteristic.  These  globular  masses  are  surrounded  by  a 
crust  of  lava,  not  unfrequently  enclosing  fragments  of  clay-slate 
or  grauwacke.  I  have  examined  full  a  hundred  of  these  globular 
masses,  but  never  found  similar  fragments  imbedded  in  the 
divine. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  these  globular  masses  of 
-olivine  have  been  ejected  from  a  crater  now  extinct  They  could 
not,  however,  have  been  thrown  out  in  a  melted  state ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  they  would  have  solidified  to  a  granular  crys* 
talline  mass  during  their  brief  passage  through  the  air ;  and  if 
they  had  been  soft  when  they  fell,  they  would  have  been  flattened 
like  the  volcanic  bombs  at  Vesuvius  ;*  but  they  are  never  found 
with  this  form.  The  masses  vary  in  diameter  from  2  to  12  inches ; 
and  though,  supposing  them  to  have  been  thrown  out  in  a  melted 
«tate,  the  former  might  have  solidified,  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case  with  the  latter. "f-  There  would,  therefore,  have  been  a 
difference  between  them  in  structure ;  but  no  such  difference  is 
recognizable,  the  small  masses  being  quite  as  crystalline  as  the 
large  ones.  The  considerable  difference  between  the  melting  point 
of  olivine  and  that  of  lava,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  olivine 
in  it.| 

In  this  case  there  could  not  have  been  any  fragments  of  clay 
Blate  in  the  olivine,  but  their  occurrence  in  the  crust  of  lava  may 
be  accounted  for.  The  scoriaceous  masses  at  the  crater  of  the 
Mosenberg,  the  Falkenlei,  &c.  are  full  of  such  fragments,  showing 
that  the  lava  of  the  Eifel  contained  them  even  while  In  the  craters. 
The  fragments  of  clay  slate  In  the  crusts  of  lava  upon  the  olivine 

*  Breislak  states  that  these  masses  are  so  soft  when  they  fall  that  they  may 
be  pressed  flat,  and  L.  v.  Duch  found  that  they  miglit  be  pressed  out  or  beut. 
Bat  these  masses  are  pear-shaped,  which  is  never  the  case  with  tlie  masses  of 
olivine. 

f  In  order  to  study  the  phenomena  of  cooling  presented  by  large  melted 
masses,  I  have  cast  basalt  balls  two  feet  in  diameter.  By  comparing  the  t^me  of 
cooling  with  that  of  the  much  smaller  volcanic  bombs,  such  as  are  found  at  the 
lake  of  Laach,  1  was  at  once  convinced  that  these  could  not  havo  been  either  melted 
or  soft  at  the  time  they  were  thrown  out. — Die  Warmelehre  des  luneren  unscres 
Erdkorpers,  1837,  p.  502. 

X  Tlie  detached  olivine  crystals  ejected  from  Vesuvius  in  1839,  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  products  separated  from  the  lava. 
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mayi  therefore,  either  have  been  enveloped  ffUe 
the  crater,  or  have  become  attached  to  the  soft  cruBt  after  thej 
had  boon  thrown  out.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  lavm  was  not  sdE- 
ciontly  hot  to  molt  these  fragments  of  day  date,  atOl  leas  eouU 
tlio  olivine  have  been  melted.  These  rernvks  are  equally  a{f£- 
oable  to  the  largo  masses  of  olivine  in  the  ndghboozing  lava  blocks 
near  Dockweilor,  and  also  to  the  granules  of  ofaeidian  found  by 
V.  Buch,  in  the  streams  of  obsidian,  near  lood  de  los  Yinosi,  ii 
Toneriffo.  The  olivine  in  the  lava  at  Tinguaton,  projeeto  beyond 
the  surface,  like  buttons.  Hi^  opinion*  is  that  they  were  not 
molted,  but  were  retmned  by  the  viscous  lava  adhering  to  them 
while  the  surrounding  mass  flowed  on  to  lower  points.  In  the  Ists 
towards  Sobacof  the  olivine  is  less  abundant  at  the  lower  pdnts^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  stream  is  altogether  wanting. 

All  these  facts  are  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the  olivine  ii 
a  solid  state  in  the  melted  lava,  and  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  that  it  has  originated  from  the  lava.t 

Formation^ — Berzelius§  found  olivine  in  the  syenite,  near 
Elfdalon ;  and  chrysolite  is  said  to  occur  in  the  granite,  or  syenite^ 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  Island  Topazos.! 
A.  Erdmann  describes  olivine1[  constituting  a  bed  in  gneiss* 
Hermann  mentions  its  occurrence  in  talcose  schist,  at  the  UraL** 
Its  presence  in  a  metamorphic  rock  is  particularly  remarkable^ 
because  it  had  hitherto  been  found  only  in  volcanic  and  meteoric 
masses. 

The  occurrence  of  olivine  in  this  rock  renders  it  intelligible 
that  lava  penetrating  through  olivine  beds  in  metamorphic  rocks 
might  carry  up  with  it  masses  of  olivine.  As  talcose  schist,  if  it 
has  not  a  direct  sedimentary  formation,  can  have  been  altered  only 
in  the  wet  way,  the  occurrence  of  olivine  in  this  rock  would  eeem 
to  indicate  that  this  mineral  has  been  formed  in  the  same  manner 
However,  the  possibility  of  its  formation  by  fusion  is  not  thereby 
altogether  denied.  Furnace  slags  sometimes  present  the  form  of 
olivine  ;ff  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  slags^ 
according  to  the  analyses  of  KlaprothU  and  v.  Walchner,§i  are 

*  Physikal.  lieschreibung  der  canarischen  Inseln,  p.  303. 

t  Ibid.  p.  306. 

t  In  the  German  edition,  ii,  681  et  seq.,  this  subject  is  more  fiiUy  trestod  oL 

§  Jahresbericht.  vi,  302. 

H  Breithaupt. — Handbuch  der  Mineralogie,  iii,  723. 

^  See  p.  360,  No.  xii. 
••  See  p.  360,  No.  xi. 
ft  Die  Basalt-GebUde,  ii,  494. 
tX  BeitrSge,  v,  222. 
§§  Jahrbiush  der  Chexuie,  uud  Physik.  xxsiz,  77. 
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essentially  nothiDg  more  than  silicate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  either 
without  magnesia,  or  containing  only  from  1*3  to  1*9  per  cent, 
magnesia.  Their  composition  approximates  somewhat  to  that  of 
olivine  :*  their  oxygen  quotients  are  1-08,  l*055y  0,899, 0*89 ;  the 
first  two  corresponding  with  that  of  olivine  tolerably  well;  the  latter 
two  deviating  widely  from  it.  Since,  moreover,  these  slags  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  lost  bases,  and  since  analysis  always 
indicates  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron,  while  the  unaltered 
olivine  contains  protoxide  of  iron,  it  follows  that  there  is  but  slight 
similarity  between  the  composition  of  these  slags  and  that  of 
olivine.  Therefore,  the  only  point  of  analogy  between  them 
consists  in  the  mineralogical  characters. 

Composition. — The  analyses  of  perfectly  unaltered  olivine,  by 
Stromeyer,  are  best  adapted  for  the  determination  of  the  normal 
value  of  the  oxygen  quotient  of  this  mineraL 


•  •■• 

•  ••• 

•  •«• 

•  «  •• 

•  ••■ 

•••■ 

L 

IL 

III. 

Silica 
Magnesia 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  nickel 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Alumina 

40H)9 
60*49 
8*17 
0-37 
0*20 
0*19 

40-46 
60*07 
8*07 
0-33 
0*18 
0-19 

4119 

60*27 

8*64 

•••• 
•  •  •  • 
•••• 

O.Q. 

99*61 
1049 

99*89 
l«04a 

100*00 
l-OO 

I.  Olivine  from  the  basalt  of  the  Vogelsberg,  near  Giessen. 
IL  Olivine  from  the  basalt  of  Kajalthof,  in  Bohemia.+ 

III.  Theoretical  composition  calculated   from  the  previous 
analyses. 

IV.  Olivine    from    the    basalt    of  i    R^^elsbeiBt     1037 

Engelhaus,  near  Carlsbad      J 
V.  OUvinefromthebasaltofBallen-  |  BaumannJ  0-818 

reuth,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  J 
The  brownish  colour  of  this  olivine  indicates  incipient  decom- 
position, in  which  a  part  of  the  bases  have  been  removed,  and  thus 
the  oxygen  quotient  reduced. 

*  See  p.  360,  No.  xii. 

t  Stromeyer. — Jahrbuch  fur  die  Cliemie  und  Pbysik.  xliv,  266  eft  seq. 

X  SuppL  4,  p.  16. 

(  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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Ajia] jzed  by  O.  Q. 

VL  Olivine     granules     from     the  |    Q^^th*  0-911 

Thjorsd  lava  at  Hecla  ) 

The  pale  yellow  colour  of  this  mineral,  indicates  alteration,  and 
the  low  oxygen  quotient  agrees  with  this. 

VII.  Olivine  from  the  doleritic  lava  1 

of  Fogo,  one  of  the  Cape  r  Devillet  0-946 

Verde  Islands.  J 

VIII.  OHymefn,mthevol«inoAntuco,  |  ^         ^^j  O.943 

in  the  Chilian  Lordilieras.     J 
IX.  Yellow  olivine,  from  an  olivine  1    ^.^^,^5  ^^^ 

ball  in  the  Dreiser  Weiher.   J 
X.  Yellowish.pen    crystaUizedl    ^^^^.^^  ^    ^^^^ 

ohvme,  from  the  Fiumara  ^  hausenll  0-990 

of  Mascali,  at  Etna.              J  ^""^^^^  ^^^ 

XI.  a.  Olivine  from  the  talcose  schist  )  -o^^  i  ^^r. 
of  Sysserk,  in  the  UraL         » 

XI.  b.  The  same  mineral.  Hermann^*  0*994 
XII.  Olivine — eulysite — constituting,  1 

together    with    augite    apd  K    j,rdmann**    1-093 
garnety  a  bed  in  the  gneiss  I 
of  Tunaberg,  in  Sweden.       J 
This  olivine  consists  of — 


Silica    .... 

•  ••• 

•  •  • 

29-34 

Protoxide  of  iron 

>  *  •■ 

•  •  •  • 

54-71 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

8-39 

Magnesia 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

304 

Limeft 

•  ••• 

•  • « ■ 

307 

It  is  characterized  by  the  large  amounts  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  the  small  amount  of  magnesia  that  it  contains. 

XIII.  Chrysolite — oriental.  StromcyerJJ  1*062 

XIV.  Olivine  from  the  meteoric  iron  \    q  ,     .^..^  ,  ,^. 

^  .^  \    Schmidt§§  M04 

of  Atacama.  > 

*  Annal.  der  Cliemie  und  Pharm.  Uvi,  20. 

t  Bull,  de  la  soc.  g^ol.  de  France.     S^r.  2,  viii,  423. 

J  Annal.  des  Mines.  S^r.  4,  xiv,  187. 

§  German  edition,  ii,  1495. 

|{  Ueber  die  vulkanischen  Gesteine,  p.  111. 
^  Joum.  fiir  prakt.  Chcmie.  xlvi,  222. 
••  K.  Vet.  Acad.  Ilandl.  of  1845,  p.  15. 

t+  There  is  6' 12  per  cent,  lime  in  the  mineral  represented  by  VII.  likewise. 
XX  Loc.  cit. 
§§  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxxiv,  501. 
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Analyzed  by 
XV.  Hyalosiderite,  from   the  Kai-  i    ^alchner*  1-152 

serstuhl.  J 

Although  few  of  the  oxygen  quotients  from  I  to  XIV  are  near 
1 ;  still  this  appears  to  be  the  normal  value  of  the  oxygen  quotient 
of  olivine  that  is  entirely  unaltered^  and  of  chrysolite.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  olivine  whose  oxygen  quotient  is  less  than  1^  has 
already  experienced  some  degree  of  alteration^  consisting  in  elimi- 
nation of  bases.  The  peroxidation  of  the  iron  accompanying  the 
decomposition  of  olivine  renders  the  oxygen  quotient  higher,  so 
that  when  the  introduction  of  oxygen  in  this  manner  exceeds  the 
diminution  of  oxygen  consequent  upon  the  elimination  of  bases  it 
may  happen  that  the  oxygen  quotient  is  increased  by  decomposi- 
tion. This  is  more  particularly  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
ferruginous  olivine,  and  in  fact  the  oxygen  quotients  of  the  ferru- 
ginous olivine  XII  and  XY  are  the  highest,  and  Walclmer's 
description  of  the  latter  mineral  indicates  that  peroxidation  of  the 
iron  had  taken  place.  Perhaps  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  the 
bitter-spar  associated  with  these  specimens  of  olivine,  is  a  product 
of  their  decomposition.t 

When  on  the  contrary^  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen by  elimination  of  bases,  amounts  to  more  than  the  increase  of 
oxygen  by  peroxidation  of  iron,  the  oxygen  quotient  would  be 
reduced.  This  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the  less  ferruginous 
kinds  of  olivine,  and  it  is  precisely  these  whose  oxygen  quotients 
are  less  than  the  normal  value.  Therefore,  by  adopting  1  as  the 
normal  value  of  the  oxygen  quotient  there  will  not  be  much  devia- 
tion from  the  truth. 

Olivine  is  characterized  among  other  minerals  by  the  presence 
of  minute  quantities  of  heavy  metals.  Thus  it  appears  according 
to  Stromeyer,  that  nickel  is  a  constant  constituent  to  the  amount 
of  0*32  or  0*37  per  cent.  Walchner  is  of  opinion  that  he  has 
detected  chromium  in  all  specimens  of  olivine  that  he  has  analyzed. 
Berzelius  %  found  in  two  specimens  of  olivine,  oxides  of  tin  and 
copper,  barely  0*2  per  cent. ;  in  VI  traces  of  oxide  of  copper  were 
found  besides  oxide  of  nickel,  and  in  XIV  traces  of  arsenic. 

Serpentine  with  the  form  of  olivine. — The  crystab  described  by 

*  Loe.  cit.  p.  65. — This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  potash  has  been  detected 
in  olivine.    It  amounts  to  2*79  per  cent. 

f  Poggend.  Annal.  xliii,  6(!9. — Lappe  found  bitter  spar,  greenish  mica,  and 
actinote  between  the  granules  of  a  mass  of  somewhat  decomposed  olivine  from 
Greenland.   Perhaps  bitter  spar  and  mica  arc  products  of  the  alteration  of  olivine. 

t  Ibid,  xzxiu,  669. 
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Haidlnger  *  as  analogous  to  noble  serpentine,  correspond  in  form 
with  olivine,  and  are  probably  {)seudomorphs.  The  most  character- 
istic specimens  occur  near  Uhlen,  in  Norway.  Quenstedt  f  showed 
that  they  correspond  perfectly  with  olivine  in  form.  Some  of 
them  are  intersected  throughout  by  bitter-span  One  crystal  of 
more  than  four  inches  in  length  and  three  inches  diameter,  pre- 
sents distinct  indications  of  having  been  olivine  originally ;  for  the 
interior  consists  of  perfectly  unaltered  olivine  substance.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  alteration  conmienced  at  the  surface,  and 
bands  of  serpentine  extend  through  the  olivine,  which  becomes 
colourless,  porous,  and  lastly,  passes  into  serpentine.  The  brown 
bands  which  extend  equally  through  both  the  rock  and  the  crystals, 
appear  to  be  olivine  that  is  partially  decomposed.  The  analyses 
of  this  mineral  correspond  with  this  description. 


•  •«  • 

•  •• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

L 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

Silica  .... 
Magnesia 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  manganeee 

Alumina         

Water           

41*03 

6318 

2*02 

0^ 

trace 

4-00 

4071 

41*48 

2*43 

•  ••• 

2-39 
12^1 

12-12 

13-16 

077 

4-00 

29-81 

40*02 

1-25 

•  ••« 
•••• 

\J»  V|^            •••• 

101*38 
0-909 

99*62 

•  •  • 

30-05 

71^ 
1-OlS 

I.  Pseudomorphous  crystals  Hefter.J 

11.  Serpentine  from  Snarum  Scheerer.§ 

III.  Amount  of  serpentine  in  I  calculated  in  accordance  with 
II,  and  the  amount  of  water  in  I. 

IV.  Remaining  portion  of  I  corresponding  in  composition  with 
olivine. 

The  crystal  examined  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  mix- 
ture of  serpentine  and  olivine,  or  imperfectly  altered  olivine. 
Therefore,  all  previous  doubts  as  to  this  alteration  are  removed,  and 
even  the  fact  that  olivine  crystals  have  never  been  found  so  large 
as  the  serpentine  from  Snarum,  ceases  to  furnish  any  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  this  alteration;  for  Blum  ||  describes  an 

*  Gilbert^)  Annalen.  Ixxy,  385. 
f  Poggend.  AnoaL  xzxvi,  370 
i  Ibid,  ixxxii,  516. 

Ibid.  Ixviii,  328. 
II  Jahrbuch  fQr  Mineral.  &c.  1851,  p.  000. 
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olivine  crystal  more  than  three  inches  long,  three  inches  broad,  and 
two  and  a  quarter  thick,  which,  as  it  is  only  a  fragment,  must  have 
been  much  larger.  G.  Rose  also  mentions  irregular  shaped  olivine 
crystals  occurring  in  the  talcose  schist  of  the  Itkul  mountain  in 
the  Ural,  which  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  Judging 
from  the  analysis  of  villarsite  by  Dufrenoy,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  olivine  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

Decomposition  of  olivine. — From  the  examination  of  a  great 
number  of  olivine  balls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dreiser 
Weiher,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  colour 
and  decomposition  of  this  mineral  The  pale  green-colored  olivine 
appears  to  be  least  decomposed.  When  the  green  colour  is  darker 
the  mineral  is  iridescent  by  reflected  light,  especially  red  and 
green.  At  these  places  there  is,  in  some  few  instances,  a  thin  gold 
colored  lamina  of  mica.  The  dark  green  colour  sometimes  passes 
into  a  fine  blue.  The  different  colours  originate  from  a  progres* 
eive  peroxidation  of  iron,*  for  where  there  are  fine  capillary 
fissures  which  facilitate  the  penetration  of  water,  the  dark  green 
colour  is  found  as  a  band  at  both  sides,  and  often  not  thicker  than 
paper.  This  dark  green  and  the  blue  is  also  found  at  the  exterior 
of  the  balls,  while  the  interior  is  pale  green  indicating  the  pro- 
gress of  the  oxidation  from  the  surface.  The  last  stage  of  oxida* 
tion  is  indicated  by  the  ochre-yellow  colour  of  the  olivine,  which 
passes  into  brick-red  in  the  scoriie  rich  in  olivine^  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lustre  and  transparency  are  lost.  In  some  balls  of  olivine 
all  these  colours  may  often  be  recognized  in  adjoining  granules* 
I  have  never  observed  effervescence  even  in  specimens  of  very 
decomposed  olivine.  Sometimes  the  granules  of  olivine  are 
covered  with  a  number  of  black  or  dark  blue  specks.  It  is  only 
decomposed  olivine  that  contains  water,  owing  probably  to  the 
formation  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 

These  diversities  of  colour  are  analagous  to  the  coloring  of 
steel,  and  still  more  to  the  coloration  of  sulphate  of  iron  when 
oxidizing. 

As  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  in  olivine  progresses,  the 
coherence  of  the  mineral  is  reduced.  Consequently  the  olivine 
balls  that  are  much  decomposed  may  generally  be  reduced  to 
powder  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  and  for  this  reason  the  olivine 
occurring  at  the  surface  of  basalt,  frequently  in  large  quantity, 
drops  out  after  complete  decomposition,  leaving  hollows. 

•  Compare  Hausmann. — Ueber  die  Frecheimuigen  dee  Anlaufens  4er 
MinenJ-KSrper.— Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral.  1848,  p.  331. 
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Analyses  of  decomposed  olwine. 


I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

DlilCA  ....              ••••              ••••              •••• 

62*00 

42-61 

49-2 

53-6 

Ma^esia 

3775 

48-86 

1(;*8 

18*0 

Protoxide  of  iron       

10-76 

8*36 

31-6 

261 

Peroxide  of  iron        

•••• 

••*• 

1-4 

0-7 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

•  •  •• 

0-16 

•  ••• 

•  •■• 

Xjimo  ....         ....         ....         .... 

012 

0-22 

•  «•• 

Alumina 

•  •  •  ■ 

0*14 

■  ••• 

•  «  *• 

• 

100*62 

100-34 

98*9 

98-4 

\J%  Vv*                       •••• 

0*639 

0*939 

0648 

0*469 

Analyzed  by 
I.  Disintegrated  olivineyfrom  Carlsbei^y  near  i   .__, 

Cassel  }Klaproth.» 

II.  Ochre-coloured,  opaque   olivine   without  I  i^p-  , 

lustre,  from  the  Wilhelmhohe,  near  Cassel  >    ^  almstedtf 
III.  Olivine,  much  decomposed  Khodius.^ 

.From  these  two  specimens  of  olivine,  nearly  half  the  bases 
have  been  eliminated ;  and  the  magnesia  certainly  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  protoxide  of  iron.  It  has  already  §  been  remarked, 
that  olivine  and  corderite  are  among  the  few  minerals  which, 
containing  silicate  of  magnesia,  are,  nevertheless,  very  liable  to 
alteration.  This,  in  the  case  of  corderite,  has  been  attributed  to 
the  conchoidal  structure,  and,  in  olivine,  to  the  granular  structure. 
Chrysolite,  which  does  not  present  this  structure,  is  not  liable  to 
undergo  alteration.  ||  It  is  certain  that  this  structure  facilitates 
the  penetration  of  water ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  other 
minerals,  rich  in  silicate  of  magnesia,  such  as  mica,  chlorite,  etc, 
have  a  very  perfect  cleavage,  which  likewise  admits  of  the  pene- 
tration of  water,  and  are  not  decomposed  in  this  manner,  it  is  evident 
that  this  fact  alone  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  great  tendency 
of  corderite  and  olivine  to  undergo  decomposition.  Nor  does  the 
composition  of  these  minerals  furnish  any  elucidation  of  this  fact ; 

•  Beitrage,  i,  118. 

•f-  Jahrbuch  der  Cliemie.  und  Physik.  xliv,  205. 

i  Annal.  der  Chcmie.  und  Pharm.  Ixiii,  216. — The  relative  quantities  of 
proto-  and  peroxide  of  iron  have  probably  not  been  exactly  determined,  for  olivine 
that  is  so  much  decomposed  would  certainly  contain  more  peroxide  of  iron  than 
protoxide. 

§  See  ante,  p.  283. 

II  Walmstedt. — Loc.  cit. — German  edition,  ii,  G87. 
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for  silicate  of  magnesia  is  combined,  in  corderite,  with  silicate  of 
alumina,  as  in  magnesian  mica  and  in  chlorite,  and  in  olivine,  with 
protosilicate  of  iron,  as  in  these  minerals,  and  still  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  the  liability  to  decomposition. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  state  of  aggregation  of  a 
substance  has  great  influence  upon  the  solubility.  Metals  with 
smooth  surface  dissolve  less  readily  in  acids  than  such  as  have 
rough  surfaces.  When  solution  has  once  commenced,  and  the 
surface  has  become  roughened,  it  proceeds  more  rapidly.  Polished 
iron  or  steel  resists  oxidation  for  a  long  time,  but  when  it  has  once 
commenced,  it  progresses  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
rough  surface  formed  in  this  instance,  which  favours  the  increasing 
oxidation,  which  goes  on  when  the  rust  is  removed  without 
]X)lishing  the  surface.  For  this  reason,  steel  soon  rust«  again  at 
the  places  which  have  become  roughened  by  previous  oxidation. 
The  extent  to  which  oxidation  is  increased  when  surface  of  con- 
tact is  increased,  is  shown  by  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen.  There 
is  as  great  difference  between  the  oxidation  of  this  finely  divided 
iron,  which  inflames  by  contact  with  air,  and  that  of  polished  iron, 
which,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  does  not  lose  its  lustre  for  years,  as 
there  is  between  substances  of  very  unequal  liability  to  oxidation. 
The  sulphuret  of  copper,  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
oxidizes  even  upon  the  filter  when  it  has  been  washed^  while 
copper  pyrites  merely  becomes  colored  at  the  surface. 

These  analogies  between  native  minerals  and  substances  pre- 
pared artificially,  render  it  unquestionable  that  the  tendency  to 
decomposition  in  minerals  which  are  similar  in  composition,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  their  different  states  of  aggregation.  Smooth 
faces,  absence  of  cleavage  perpendicular  to  them,  are  the  condi- 
tions which  reduce  the  liability  to  decomposition.  These  charac- 
ters are  presented  in  a  very  high  degree  by  mica,  and  hence  its 
slight  tendency  to  alteration. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 
Mica. 

In  this  mineral,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products 
of  alteration,  '^the  chemical  affinity  of  its  constituents  for  those  of 
the  atmosphere,  has  become  almost  naught. 

The  influence  of  atmospheric  agents  is  exercised  upon  all 
minerals  to  such  a  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  water  is 
capable  of  penetrating.  Minerals  that  were  formed  under  such 
conditions  that  the  atmospheric  agents  could  not  exercise  any 
influence  upon  them,  would,  consequently,  be  liable  to  alteration 
when  brought  within  the  range  of  their  influence* 

In  Tolcanoes  the  phenomena  of  mineral  formation  are  either 
wholly  independent  of  the  atmosphere,  or  they  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  take  no  share  in  them. 
For  this  reason  lava,  and  all  volcanic  products  that  are  not,  by 
vitrification,  rendered  less  Hable  to  alteration,  are  decomposed  widi 
unequal  degrees  of  facility  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere* 

If  the  mica  thrown  out  of  craters,  with  other  volcanic  products, 
had  been  formed  by  fusion,  this  very  durable  mineral  would  be  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  the  mica  occurring  in  the  products 
of  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Eifel,  and  the  lake  of  Laach,  does 
not  present  a  trace  of  decomposition,  even  when  its  colour  has 
been  altered,  as  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
pinchbeck-colored  mica.  As  mica  is  to  such  slight  extent  liable 
to  alteration  by  atmospheric  agents,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  has 
been  formed  under  their  influence,  and  is  the  result  of  their  con- 
stant reaction  upon  a  great  number  of  minerals,  which  furnish  the 
material  for  its  formation. 

The  extraordinary  divisibility  of  mica,t  and  its  great  durabi- 
lity^ are,  to  a  certain  extent,  inconsistent  with  each  other.  If 
felspar  were  equally  divisible,  it  would  certainly  be  decomposed 
within  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  its  comparative  greater  liabi- 
lity to  decomposition  than  mica. 

Minute  divisibility  is  a  character  presented  in  a  high  degree  by 
minerals  that  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  magnesia.  {  Even 
where  there  is  a  transition  of  one  mineral  into  another,  there  is 

*  See  ante,  p.  111. 
t  See  ante,  p.  1 12. 
t  See  ante,  p.  113. 
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frequently  an  increase  in  the  divisibility  simultaneously  with  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  magnesia.  Thus,  for  instance,  bronzite 
and  hypersthene  contain  greater  amounts  of  magnesia  and  protoxide 
of  iron  than  diallage ;  and  their  capability  of  cleavage  is  far  greater.^ 
But  even  those  kinds  of  mica  which  contain  little,  or  no  magnesia 
present  a  cleavage,  that  is,  if  anything,  greater  than  that  of  magne- 
sian  mica.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  definite  relation 
between  the  divisibility  of  mica  and  any  particular  constituent. 

The  great  durability  of  mica  is  accounted  for  by  its  composition 
only  in  so  far  that  it  does  not  contain  lime  as  an  essential  consti- 
tuent, but  only  in  very  trifling  amount.  Those  minerals,  which, 
like  wemerite,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  lime  that  they 
contain,  are  very  liable  to  alteration,  become  very  durable  when 
^e  lime  is  eliminated,  and  they  are  converted  into  mica.  Otho- 
clase  does  not  contain  lime ;  and,  like  mica,  consists  of  silicates 
of  alumina  and  of  alkalies;  but,  nevertheless,  the  liability  to 
decomposition  is  very  unequal  in  these  two  minerals.  Protoxide 
of  iron,  which,  by  its  peroxidation  in  augite  and  similar  minerals, 
greatly  favours  their  decomposition,  is  a  constituent  of  many  kinds 
of  mica  to  a  considerable  amount,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
durable  than  those  kinds  which  are  not  ferruginous.  Even  when 
the  protoxide  of  iron  in  mica  passes  into  peroxide,  the  mica  is  only 
altered  in  colour. 

If  magnesia  were  in  all  instances  a  considerable  constituent  of 
mica,  the  great  durability  of  this  mineral  might  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  silicate  of  magnesia,  which  is  likewise  present  in 
the  very  durable  minerals  chlorite,  serpentine,  and  steatite.  But 
in  potash  mica  the  amount  of  magnesia  is  so  small,  that  it  cannot 
be  supposed  to  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  durability  of  the  mica. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  neither  the  extreme  divisibility 
nor  the  durability  of  mica  are  at  all  essentially  connected  with  the 
chemical  composition ;  but  that  they  are  referable  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  silicates,  or  to  peculiar  isomeric  conditions.  Binoxide 
of  tin  furnishes  an  analogous  instance ;  for,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  it  is  formed,  it  is  either  soluble  or  insoluble  in  acids. 

The  most  diverse  compounds  may  occur  with  the  form  of  mica. 
The  following  table  of  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  the 
several  constituents  of  mica  shows  the  great  diversity  that  there 
may  be  in  the  composition  of  this  mineral,  and  the  contrast  there 
is  between  this  fact  and  the  great  uniformity  of  the  physical 
characters. 

*  Kohler.— >Poggend.  AonaL  xiii,  1 17« 
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Minimiun. 

Maximum. 

Silica 

....  30 

per  cent. 

•  ««• 

71  per  cent. 

Alumina 

....     8 

** 

•  ■•« 

38 

9J 

Protoxide  of  iron  }     ^ 

30 

Peroxide  of  iron 

i     " 

» 

•  ••• 

99 

Magnesia 

...     0 

>» 

•  •«• 

29 

99 

Potash      .... 

....     2 

J9 

•  •  •• 

14 

f 

Lithia 

....     U 

f9 

•  ••• 

6-7 

99 

Fiuoiine  .... 

....     0 

» 

•  ••• 

10*4 

» 

Soda,  which  is  not  indicated  as  a  constituent  in  the  earlier 
analyses,  has  always  been  found  in  the  more  recent  analyses, 
although  in  subordinate  amount  as  compared  with  potash.  In 
the  analysis  of  mica  and  micaceous  schist  I  haye  always  found 
soda ;  and  m  one  specimen  of  micaceous  schist  in  larger  amount 
than  potash. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  adopted  by  Rammelsberg,'*'  I  shall 
arrange  the  different  varieties  of  mica  according  to  their  prepon- 
derating constituents  into— 
I.  Potash  mica. 

II.  Magnesian  mica;  in  which  magnesia  is  an  essential  consti- 
tuent. 

III.  Lithia  mica^  characterized  by  the  presence  of  lithia^  and 
by  its  fusibility. 

The  greater  number  of  varieties  of  mica  contain  water  to  the 
amount  of  4  per  cent.;  very  few  are  anhydrous.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  water  does  not  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  any 
particular  kind  of  mica ;  for  the  same  kind  of  mica  is  sometimes 
hydrated,  sometimes  anhydrous.  A  specimen  of  mica  from  a 
mass  ejected  from  Vesuvius,  lost  by  ignition  0*75  per  cent, 
according  to  Bromeis.f  But  a  specimen  of  mica  imbedded  in 
augite,  from  a  similar  mass,  did  not,  according  to  Chodnew,| 
contain  either  water  or  a  trace  of  fluorine.  A  specimen  of  greenish 
mica,  from  an  ejected  mass  in  the  tuff  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  lost 
by  ignition  O'l 65  per  cent. 

If  the  presence  of  water  in  mica  were  attributed  to  the  pres- 
sure under  which  it  was  formed  by  fusion,  this  pressure  must  be 
supposed  to  have  been  maintained  during  the  solidification;  and 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  hydrated  mica  occurring 
upon  scorise,  which  have  solidified  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Knox  §  found,  in  silver- white  mica,  1*33  per  cent,  bituminous 

*  Handworterbuch,  p.  260. 

+  Poggend.  Anoal.  Iv,  112. 

X  Ibid.  Ixi,  381. 

§  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xxv,  187. 
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water,  and  traces  of  ammonia.  Stein  *  extracted  an  organic  sub- 
stance, "f-  by  means  of  alcohol,  from  the  lithia  mica  of  Altenberg, 
in  the  Erzgebirge.  Mica  from  a  basaltic  rock,  in  the  lake  of 
Laach,  yielded  3*65  per  cent,  water,  with  an  empyreumatic  odour 
and  alkaline  reaction,  when  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort ;  and  at 
a  still  higher  temperature  it  lost  1*25  per  cent.  more.  Silver- 
white  mica,  from  the  gneiss  near  Aschaffenburg,  gave  0*49  per 
cent,  water,  with  faint  empyreumatic  odour  and  ai*id  reaction ; 
when  more  intensely  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  it  experienced 
a  further  loss  of  4*21  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
water  obtained  by  heating  mica  would,  in  most  instances,  contain 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrogeneous  substances,  with 
traces  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  assume  the  existence  of  organic  sub- 
stances in  melted  masses,  those  who  adopt  the  opinion  that  mica 
has  been  formed  by  fusion,  must  suppose  the  organic  substance  to 
have  been  introduced  by  water  subsequent  to  its  formation.  But 
if  water  has  deposited  organic  substance,  it  is  still  more  possible 
that  it  may  have  deposited  inorganic  substance,  and  thus  have 
effected  the  formation  of  mica ;  for  inorganic  substances  are  far 
more  abundant  in  water  than  organic  substances. 

Blum  directs  attention  to  the  fact,  that  pseudomorphous  mica 
has  generally  the  colour  of  the  mineral  from  which  it  has  origi- 
nated. Thus  the  lithia  mica,  originating  from  lithia  tourmaline, 
has  a  peach-red  colour ;  that  originating  from  red  pinite,  is  red ; 
and  that  originating  from  green  pinite,  is  green.  The  colours  of 
of  the  mica,  and  the  augite,  in  the  fassaite  already  mentioned,  f 
correspond. 

The  greater  number  of  varieties  of  mica  lose  lustre  when 
ignited,  and  the  colour  changes.  Colorless  laminae  of  mica, 
heated  to  redness  in  a  spirit-flame,  become  opaque,  dull,  and 
silvery.  When  more  intensely  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
these  laminse  acquire  a  golden  colour. 

The  alteration  of  colour  in  mica,  when  it  is  ignited,  is  owing  to 
the  evolution  of  fluoride  of  silicium,  according  to  H.  Rose.  But  as 
those  kinds  of  mica  which  do  not  contain  fluorine,  or  contain  only 
mere  traces  of  it,  experience  the  same  alteration  of  colour,  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  must  be  soujjjht  in  some  other  circuni- 
gtance. 

•  Joiirn.  fur  prakt.  Ch<»raie,  xxviii,  29'). 

t  These  organic  substances  are  a  gre^it  obstacle  to  the  proparation  of  Hthiu 
for  artificial  miueral  wati^r. 
X  See  ante,  |>.  327. 
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At  the  lake  of  Laach  two  kinds  of  rock  occur,  in  which  mict 
is  very  abundant  The  one  is  an  altered  basalt ;  the  other  u  light- 
brown  colored,  and  reddish-brown  at  the  interior.  Both  cont^ 
a  great  number  of  auglte  crystals.*  The  latter  rock  appears  to 
have  originated  from  the  former,  by  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron  it 
contains.  The  mica  in  the  former,  has  a  greyish-black  colour,  and 
the  thin  lamina)  are  translucent.  The  mica  in  the  latter  rock  has 
a  pinchbeck-brown  colour.  The  former  becomes  pinchbeck-brown 
when  ignited,  the  lustre  is  increased,  and  it  then  perfectly  resembles 
in  appearance  the  latter,  which  is  not  altered,  either  in  colour  or 
lustre,  by  ignition.  It  also  resembles  the  mica  upon  the  scoris 
and  rapilli  of  Leilekopf  and  Herchenberg,  the  colour  of  which  ia 
not  altered  by  ignition.  Therefore,  the  mica  upon  the  altered 
basaltic  rock  undergoes  the  same  alteration  by  ignition,  as  the  mica 
upon  the  other  rock  appears  to  have  undergone  in  the  wet  way. 
The  fact  that,  when  this  greyish-black  mica  is  ignited  under  char- 
coal-powder, it  does  not  undergo  any  alteration  of  colour ;  and 
that  the  mica,  which  has  become  brown  by  ignition,  acquires  its 
original  colour  when  ignited  with  charcoal-powder,  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  change  of  colour  is  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron.  A  similar  reduction  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
wet  way,  when  a  brown  mica  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  organic 
substances ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  likely  to  take  place  in  the  air, 
the  oxidizing  action  of  which  would  exercise  a  compensating 
influence.  Therefore,  the  greyish-black  mica  in  the  altered 
basaltic  rock,  which  is  partially  exposed  to  water  and  partially  to 
air,  cannot  have  had  a  pinchbeck-brown  colour.  If  it  has  been 
formed  by  fusion,  it  must  have  been  under  such  conditions  that 
atmosplieric  air  was  entirely  excluded. 

Therefore,  pinchbeck-brown  mica  that  was  originally  formed 
with  silicate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  or  that  has  been  formed  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  peroxidation  of  protosilicate  of  iron,  cannot 
experience  any  essential  alteration  of  colour  by  ignition. 

Lithia  mica  when  ignited  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  gar- 
net and  vcsuvian.f  It  I'ccomes  perfectly  decomposable  by  acids. 
Hence  tlic  inference,  drawn  from  this  fact,  as  to  the  origin  of  those 
minerals,  are  also  applicable  to  lithia  mica.  This  mineral  contains 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  silica  as  garnet  and  vesuvian ;  so  that 
it  may  be  supposed  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  excess  of 
strong  bases.     It  has  not  been  ascertained,  whether  other  kinds 

•  These  augitc  crystals  are  intimately  and  variously  blended  with  mica. 
t  See  ante,  p.  83. 
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of  mica  are  more  easily  decomposed  by  acids  after  having  been 
ignited. 

H.  Rose  *  found  that  a  specimen  of  uniaxial  mica^  was  sensibly 
acted  upon  when  digested  for  a  considerable  time  with  acids ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary^  biaxial  mica  was  not  effected  even  by  the 
strongest  acids.  Kobell  t  completely  decomposed  three  specimens 
of  uniaxial  mica^  that  were  not  much  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric 
acid^  by  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  silica  being  left  in  the 
state  of  shining,  pearly  laminsB.  Two  specimens  of  biaxial  mica 
treated  in  the  same  manner  were  not  sensibly  acted  upon.  Accord- 
ing to  Stein^  lithia  mica  is  completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid;  but  only  imperfectly  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids. 
Ker8ten§  found  that  two  specimens  of  mica,  from  the  granite  of 
Marienbad,  were  completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid;  but  it 
was  not  determined  whether  they  were  uniaxial. 

A  pumber  of  specimens  of  magnesian  mica,  from  scoriae  at  the 
Leilekopf  and  Herchenberg,  which  were  analyzed  by  Bromeis, 
were  likewise  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  particularly  after 
Ignition.  According  to  Chodnew  ||  and  Kjerulf,ir  the  mica  from 
Vesuvius  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  almost  completely.  The 
latter  experimenter  states,  that  the  residual  shining,  white  lamin®, 
amounting  to  0*807  per  cent,  of  the  mica,  consisted  of  0*207 
alumina,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  0*165  magnesia,  0*165  potash,  and 
0*330  soda.  According  to  Delesse,  all  mica  from  granite,  that  has 
a  pinchbeck-brown  colour,  is  completely  decomposed  by  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  the  silica  retains  the  laminar  form, 
presenting  a  white  colour  and  pearly  lustre.  Micaceous  schist  is 
also  decomposed  to  an  unequal  extent  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Occurrence  and  formation. — There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  crystal- 
line rock,  in  which  mica  does  not  occur  at  least  sometimes.  As 
an  essential  constituent  it  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous 
schist,  etc. 

I.  In  rocks  belonging  to  the  granitic  group. 

According  to  G.  Rose,**  white  potash-mica  occurs  as  irregular 
laminaB,  sometimes  as  distinct  rhombic  plates;  black  magnesian  mica 
occurs  also  as  irregular  lamina;,  but  more  frequently  than  the  former 

*  Gilbert's  Annal.  Ixxi,  18. 
•f"  Kastner's  Archiv.  xii,  35. 

t  Journ.  fiir  prakt.  CJieinie,  xxviii,  296. — Compare  also  C.  GmeliD. — Gilbert's 
Annalen.  Ixiv,  371. 

S  Jahrbiich  fur  Mineral.  &c.  1U45,  pp.  G64  and  066. 
u  Poggend.  AnnaJ.  Ixi,  382. 
if  Jahrbnch  fiir  Mineral,  etc.  1851,  430. 
**  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  geol.  Gesellschaft.  i,  356. 
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as  six-sided  plates.  Not  unfrequently  the  brown  varieties  of  mica 
are  met  with,  regularly  blended  with  the  white  mica,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  white  mica  surrounds  the  brown,  and  the  cleaTage 
of  both  are  in  a  continuous  plane.  This  mode  of  association  may 
be  recognized  in  almost  every  specimen  of  granite,  in  which  both 
kinds  of  mica  occur.*  In  gneiss  the  potash  mica  sometimes  occurs 
in  tolerably  large  crystals,  either  as  isolated  laminss  or  united  in 
sheets,  streaks,  and  bands.f  In  augitic  rocks  and  scorise,  magne- 
sian  mica  occurs  very  frequently  as  six-sided  plates.  Magnesian 
mica  appears  to  have  a  much  greater  capability  of  crystalline 
development  than  potash  mica ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  occurrence  of 
magnesian  mica  with  a  definite  form,  together  with  potash  mica 
with  indefinite  form,  might  be  accounted  for.  The  small  six-sided 
lamime  of  dark  brown  mica,  which  are  frequently  met  with  in 
white  mica,  would  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  crystallized  from 
a  mass  which  yielded  chiefly  material  for  the  formation  of  potash 
mica,  and  but  little  material  for  the  formation  of  magnesian  mica. 
The  crystalline  development  of  magnesian  mica  is  also  frequently 
disturbed. 

There  are  some  peculiar  features  of  mica  laminae^  which 
indicate  a  long  continued  mobility  of  the  particles  of  very  differ- 
ent constituents.  Adopting  the  opinion  that  mica  has  been 
formed  by  fusion,  this  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  very  gradual 
solidification  of  melted  masses.  The  case  is  very  different  when 
it  is  assumed  that  the  formation  took  place  in  the  wet  way. 
Every  drop  of  water  that  penetrates  a  rock  dissolves  some  portion 
of  its  substance, §  so  that  the  mobility  of  the  constituents  of  the 
rock  would  continue  so  long  as  it  was  penetrated  by  water. 
Magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron,  which  are  always  present  in  mica 
to  some  extent,  may,  under  such  conditions,  be  extracted  from  a 
plate  of  potash  mica  by  water,  and  accumulated  at  another  part  of 
the  plate.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  imagine  the  formation  of 
magnesian  mica  from  potash  mica.  I  have  found  that  when 
laminaB  of  white  mica  from  various  localities  were  acted  upon  by 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  traces  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  magnesia 
were  extracted,  without  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  lustre  of 
the  mica.  The  carbonic  acid  in  water  would,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  period,  produce  the  same  effect  as  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  trace  such  alterations  in  the  com- 

*  German  edition,  ii,  1388  et  seq. 

f  Naumann's  Lehrbuch  der  Geognosie,  i,  564  et  seq. 

;);  German  edition,  ii,  1389. 

§  English  edition,  i,  68. 
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position  of  rocks  experimentally ;  for  when  a  mineral  is  removed 
from  the  place  of  its  occurrence,  the  alteration  that  it  might  be 
subjected  to  there,  is  at  once  stopped.  Therefore,  the  same  mineral 
cannot  be  analyzed  at  different  stages  of  its  alteration.  In  plants, 
however,  the  transfer  of  inorganic  substances  may  be  traced 
experimentally.  Staffel  *  found  that  the  inorganic  substances  in 
the  organs  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  walnut  trees  are  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  different  at  different  periods  of 
vegetation.  In  both  trees  potash  preponderates  during  the  spring, 
and  towards  the  autumn  it  is  replaced  by  lime.  In  the  autumn 
there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  lime  in  the  wood  and  bark ;  in  the 
spring  the  leaves  contain  the  largest  amount  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  in  autumn  the  bark  and  wood  contain  the  most. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  reference  to  the  deposition 
of  inorganic  substances  in  plants  and  minerals,  there  is  unmis- 
takable similarity. t  The  above-mentioned  investigations  show, 
that  in  both  cases  there  is  an  interchange  of  substances,  and  what 
is  particularly  remarkable,  that  the  substitution  of  potash  for  lime, 
which  is  so  frequent  in  minerals,  also  takes  place  in  plants.  In 
the  latter  case,  indeed,  this  substitution  is  mutual ;  for  in  the 
plants  mentioned,  from  spring  to  autumn  there  is  a  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  lime  for  potash,  and  from  autumn  to  spring  a  substitu- 
tion of  potash  for  lime.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  interchange  of 
constituents  may  take  place  in  plants  because  the  organic  acids 
exercise  an  influence  besides  silica  and  carbonic  acid,  which  are 
alone  concerned  in  the  alteration  of  minerals. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  state  of  combination  the  bases  in 
plants  exist;  but  the  above-mentioned  investigations  show,  that 
in  so  compact  a  substance  as  wood,  potash  and  lime  may  be 
mutually  substituted.  If  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  this  case, 
the  interchange  is  effected  by  means  of  water  constituting  the  sap 
of  the  plants,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  water  percolating 
rocks  may  produce  a  similar  effect ;  for  many  rocks  exceed  wood 
in  porosity. 

II.  Mica  occurs  blended  with  other  crystalline  minerals. 

1.  Plates  of  yellowish  mica  several  inches  in  diameter,  with 
imbedded  crystals  of  red  garnet  two  lines  in  diameter,  occur  in 
New  Hampshire,  U.S.  The  hollows  left  when  the  crystals  are 
removed,  are  sharply  defined,  and  the  impression  of  the  striated 

•  Archiv.  der  Phannacie.  Ser.  2,  Ixiv,  20  et  seq.     These  restdta  agree  with 
those  previously  obtained  by  Wolff. — Journ,  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  lii,  122  et  seq. 
t  German  edition,  ii,  891  et  seq. 
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faces  arc  distinctly  recognizable.  The  prior  existence  of  the 
garnet  crystals  is  unmistakable^  and  the  subsequently  formed 
mica  must  have  had  such  a  degree  of  plasticity  as  to  receive  a  per- 
fect impress  of  them.  The  yellowish  colour  of  the  mica  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron^  which  forms  thin 
incrustations  upon  the  mica  laminsB,  and  appears  with  a  darker 
colour  in  the  cavities  where  the  garnet  crystals  are  situated.  The 
colour  is  not  entirely  removed  by  cold,  or  even  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Both  before  and  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  grey  cloudy  spots  in  which  the  most  delicate  lines  are 
grou|>ed,  in  a  brush  like  manner,  in  all  directions,  may  be  reoc^- 
nized  by  means  of  the  microscope.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
spots  are  different  from  the  substance  of  the  white  mica ;  but  any 
further  elucidation  of  their  nature  by  chemical  analysis  is  imposd- 
ble.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  mica  is  digested,  con- 
tains peroxide  of  iron  with  traces  of  magnesia. 

A  quantity  of  these  mica  lamin®  and  a  garnet  crystal  were 
exposed,  in  separate  platinum  crucibles,  contained  in  a  hu:^  day 
crucible,  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  blast  for  one  hour.  The  mica 
lamina)  did  not  present  the  slightest  indication  of  fusion,  but  had 
merely  become  silvery  and  slightly  translucent.  The  garnet, 
however,  had  been  melted  and  appeared  porous  here  and  there. 
If  the  mica  and  garnet  had  been  formed  from  a  melted  mass,  the 
less  fusible  mica  would  have  solidified  before  the  much  more 
fusible  garnet.  If  the  garnet  crystals  had  been  enveloped  in 
melted  mica  substance,  the  garnet,  would  have  been  melted,  and 
could  not  have  produced  a*  perfect  impression  in  the  mica.  Con- 
sequently it  is  impossible  that  this  mica  can  have  been  formed  by 
fusion.  By  the  fusion  of  the  garnet,  a  small  laminse  of  mica  be- 
came perceptible,  the  silvery  edge  of  which  projected  beyond  the 
black  garnet  mass.  This  mica  must  either  have  existed  before  the 
garnet  crystallized,  or  have  been  formed  simultaneously,  or  it  is  a 
product  of  the  alteration  of  garnet.  It  is  evident  that  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals  in  the  wet  way,  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
order  of  sequence.  Therefore,  if  it  is  certain  that  the  principal 
mass  of  the  mica  was  formed  after  the  garnet  crystals,  this  laminse 
of  mica  may  have  been  formed  before  them. 

2.  A  plate  of  yellowish  mica,  containing  columnar  crystals  of 
black  tourmaline,  from  one  line  in  length,  and  as  thin  as  the  finest 
wire,  to  nineteen  lines  in  length  and  one  line  thick,  imbedded  in 
all  directions  ;  from  Haddam,  in  Connecticut. 

The  acicular  crystals  of  tourmaline  do  not  intersect  where  they 
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lie  in  the  same  plane ;  those  that  intersect  are  situated  between 
different  laininas  of  mica.  They  never  intersect  at  a  right  angle, 
but  always  at  an  acute,  or  obtuse  angle. 

A  second  plate  of  mica,  from  New  Hampshire^  seven  inches 
long,  four  inches  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  contains, 
besides  some  small,  black  tourmaline-crystals,  two  short  ones  that 
are  three  and  a  half  lines  broad,  and  intersect  at  an  acute  angle. 
In  both  plates  these  crystals  are  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  mica 
laminsB.  This  is  evident  where  the  crystals  have  been  removed, 
for  the  underside  of  the  cavities  are  always  formed  by  single, 
uninterrupted  mica  laminae.  In  the  first  plate,  these  underlying 
laminae  generally  appear  striated,  more  rarely  smooth ;  in  the  same 
manner  the  faces  of  the  remaining  tourmaline  crystals,  which  are 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  mica  laminse,  are  either  striated  or  smooth. 
In  the  second  plate,  the  underlying  laminae  are  quite  smooth ;  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  cavities,  on  the  contrary,  are  striated,  and  the 
faces  of  the  tourmaline  crystals,  which  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
mica  laminae,  are  likewise  quite  smooth  ;  while  the  lateral  faces  of 
the  tourmaline,  projecting  beyond  the  plate  of  mica,  are  striated. 
In  the  former  instance,  therefore,  the  tourmaline  crystals  are 
situated  with  their  striated,  lateral  faces,  partly  in  the  plane  of  the 
mica  laminae,  and  partly  intersecting  this  plane.  In  the  latter 
instance,  they  have  only  the  last-named  situation. 

The  impressions  of  tourmaline  crystab  may  be  recognized,  by 
means  of  the  magnifying  glass,  in  mica  laminae,  that  are  thinner 
than  writing-paper.  Sometimes  these  impressions  cross  each  other 
in  such  a  maimer  that  the  sharp  lines  of  two  such  impressions  are 
continued  through  the  point  of  intersection.  This  shows  that  the 
impressions  are  between  different  laminae  of  mica,  and  that  the 
thickness  of  these  cavities  is  less  than  that  of  the  thin  lamina  in 
which  they  occur.  The  tourmaline  crystals  that  were  in  these 
cavities,  may,  therefore,  have  been  no  thicker  than  the  thinnest 
mica  laminae.  The  cavities  may  also  extend  through  several 
laminae  of  mica ;  but  even  in  this  case,  the  tenuity  of  these  tour- 
maline crystab  must  have  been  extreme. 

The  mica  containing  tourmaline,  like  that  containing  garnet, 
presents  grey,  cloudy,  or  brush-like  markings,  with  the  most  deli- 
cate lines,  which  are  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  only 
the  covering  of  hydratcd  peroxide  of  iron  is  dissolved.  Perhaps 
these  marks  represent  tourmaline  substance  that  has  been  depo- 
sited after  the  formation  of  the  mica.  The  priority  of  the 
formation  of  tourmaline  is  quite  as  certain  as  that  of  garnet. 
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I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  relative  fusibility  of  mica  and 
tourmaline  by  an  experiment  similar  to  that  above  described,  but 
did  not  obtain  any  decisive  results.  The  tourmaline  crystals  were 
much  altered  by  long-continued  exposure  to  the  blast,  but  the 
ed^rcs  and  corners  were  scarcely  at  all  rounded,  although  some  of 
the  thin  nee<lles  had  stuck  together. 

The  mica  laminas,  also,  had  not  only  become  silvery  and  dull, 
but  had  lost  their  elasticity ;  and  their  surfaces  appeared  curved 
and  wrinkled.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  tourmaline 
and  mica  were  about  equally  difficult  of  fusion  ;  so  that  the 
evidence  that  they  cannot  have  been  formed  by  fusion,  is  not  so 
decided  as  in  the  case  of  mica  and  garnet. 

A  large  copper-colored  plate  of  mica,  from  Haddam,  contains 
a  great  number  of  small,  dark-grey,  almost  black  particles  without 
lustre,  and  surrounded,  or  covered,  by  a  milk-white  brittle  mass, 
which,  when  detached  by  a  knife,  breaks  up  into  thin  laminie. 
Some  of  these  lamina)  contain  small,  easily  divisible  granules,  with 
bliick  specks,  or  laminae.  Some  of  the  granules  are  slightly  mag- 
netic. The  lamina;  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  efferves- 
cence, most  readily  with  the  aid  of  heat,  a  few  flocks  of  silica 
were  separated,  and  the  granules,  as  well  as  some  small,  trans- 
parent, or  milk-white  laminae  remained.  Some  of  these  still 
presented  the  black  specks.  One  lamina  of  this  kind  was  an 
irregular  hexagon,  and  two  others  presented  this  form  less 
distinctly.  The  hydrochloric  solution  contained  lime  and  mag- 
nesia in  nearly  equal  proportions,  a  tmce  of  peroxide  of  iron,  but 
not  any  alkali.  There  is,  here  and  there,  between  the  layers  of 
laniinie,  a  pale  ochre-yellow  mass  that  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  consists  of  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia. 

In  this  instance  there  has,  unmistakably,  been,  at  the  time 
the  mica  was  formed,  a  separation  of  substances  that  could  not 
enter  into  its  composition.  The  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
are,  unquestionably,  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  dark- 
grcy  particles ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  the  six-sided  mica  laminsc 
arc  so  likemse.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  fact, 
that  the  copper-colored  mica  is  white  where  the  dark-grey 
particles — perhaps  augite  or  hornblende — are  situated.  By  scraping 
the  white  parts  with  a  knife,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  white  to  the  copper-colored  mica. 

The  occurrence  of  hydratcd  peroxide  of  iron  as  a  thin  incrusta- 
tion upon   mica  laniinaj,  is  remarkable.     This  incrustation  is  not 
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unfrcquent  upon  white,  or  light-colored  mica.  Freics-leben  * 
mentions  iron  ochre  that  occurs  in  the  interstices  of  mica  lamina?, 
at  Schwarzenberg,  in  Saxony.  I  have  also  found  it  between  the 
most  delicate  lamina;  of  the  white  mica  of  AschafFenberg,  and  other 
places.  Although  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  deposit  from  water  that 
had  penetrated  the  mica,  its  frequent  occurrence  upon  white  mica 
especially,  which  contains  but  little  iron,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  has  been  separated  from  the  material  from  which  the  mica 
was  formed.  The  formation  of  the  highly  ferruginous  red  garnet 
and  black  tourmaline  shows  that  this  material  must  have  contained 
a  considerable  amount  of  protosilicate  of  iron.  If  there  remained, 
over  and  above  this,  more  that  was  capable  of  entering  into  the 
composition  of  white  mica,  the  surplus  must  have  been  separated 
during  the  formation  of  the  mica.  I  never  found  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron  between  the  laminas  of  mica  in  the  rapilli  and  scoria; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Laach,"f-  or  in  the  ejected 
masses  lying  in  the  tuff  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  This  mica  con- 
tains from  8*3  to  13  per  cent,  protoxide  of  iron,  while  the  white 
mica  contains  only  4*5  per  cent. ;  and  it  has  taken  into  its  compo- 
sition all  the  iron  present  during  its  formation. 

III.  Mica  laminsB  occur  upon  altered,  decomposed,  or  corroded 
feces  of  crystals  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  of  minerals. 

The  mica  laminae  upon  such  faces  of  augite  and  hornblende 
crystals  have  already  been  spoken  of.  X  Rammelsberg  also  found 
lamina;  of  mica  upon  decomposed  tourmaline.  § 

Several  of  the  faces  of  triple  crystals  of  chrysoberyl,  from  the 
micaceous  schist  of  the  Takowaja,  ||  are  partially  altered ;  and  at 
these  places  present  silver-white  laminee  of  mica,  sometimes  as 
large  patches,  sometimes  as  specks  or  delicate  streaks,  filling 
cracks.  The  alteration  of  chrysoberyl  would  appear,  therefore,  to 
consist  in  its  becoming  fissured  at  first,  then  brown-colored ;  and, 
lastly,  converted  into  mica.  In  the  midst  of  the  mica  there  is 
unaltered  chrysoberyl ;  and,  at  some  parts,  they  are  mixed 
together.  One  crystal  was  altered  all  round  one  half  and 
covered  with  mica.  This  mica  cannot  originate  from  that  of  the 
micaceous  schist ;  for,  if  so,  it  might  be  expected  to  occur  also 

*  Geognost.  Arbeiten,  v,  24. 

t  Hydrochloric  acid  exinicted  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  pinchbeck- 
colored  mica  of  these  scoriae,  only  a  trace  of  iron,  while  under  similar  circumstances 
it  extracts  from  white  mica  an  amount  of  iron  sufficient  to  give  it  a  yellow  colour, 
and  to  famish  a  precipitate  with  ammonia. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  330  and  351. 

ii  See  ante,  p.  262. 
I  6.  Rose. — Poggond.  Annal.  xlviii,  570;  and  Reise  uach  dem  Ural,  ii,  379. 
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upon  the  well-preserved,  lustrous  faces  of  the  crystals.  Moreover, 
the  mica  of  this  schist  is  brown  ;*  and,  therefore,  different  from 
that  upon  the  altered  faces  of  the  chrysoberyl  crystals.  I  have  also 
found  white  mica  upon  the  altered  faces  only,  of  the  chryso- 
beryl crystals  from  Haddam,  Connecticut.  The  chrysoberyl  of 
Wiesenberg,  in  Moravia,  has  laminae  of  mica  inserted  between  the 
crystals. 

The  occurrence  of  white  mica  upon  altered  faces  of  chryso- 
beryl crystals,  in  the  various  localities  where  it  occurs,  indicates 
a  uniform  mode  of  alteration,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  chrysoberyl,  that  is  so  different  in  composition  from 
mica,  may  have  been  concerned.  An  analysis  of  this  mica  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  it  may  contain  glucina  in  the  place 
of  alumina.  It  will,  subsequently,  be  shown,  that  minerals  con- 
tainiuf^  glucina  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  mica. 

In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals  there  are  corundum 
crystals,  upon  the  disintegrated  faces  of  which  are  situated  laminae 
of  mica  that  also  extend  into  the  mass. 

IV.  Mica  associated  with  hydrated  minerals. 

Diaspore  sometimes  contains  six-sided  plates  of  mica,  generally 
yellow -colored,  owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron  between  all  the  laminae ;  but  transparent  and  colorless  when 
this  is  removed. "{•  In  the  Ural,  brown  iron-ore  is  much  mixed 
with  mica ;  %  and  it  occurs  in  large  nests  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
micaceous  schist.  §  Below  Erdbach,  in  the  Westerwald,  I  found 
a  layer  of  brown  iron-ore  that  is  penetrated  throughout  with 
lamincB  of  mica.  In  the  porcelain  earth  of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia, 
layers  of  silver-white  mica  alternate  with  layers  of  colorless 
quartz.  In  the  porcelain  earth  of  Aue  I  found  some  very  minute 
laminoD  of  silver-white  mica,  that  were  so  much  in  the  interior  of 
the  mass  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  mica  of  the 
granite.  At  those  parts  which  may  be  scraped  with  a  knife 
without  coming  upon  granules  of  quartz,  this  mica  must  have 
originated  from  the  larger  felspar-crystals.  As  laminae  of  mica 
arc  also  found  imbedded  at  these  parts,  they  must  have  been, 
originally,  imbedded  in  the  felspar.  But  this  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  fact,  that  they  are  most  abundant  where  the  felspar  is  most 
decomposed.     Where   granite  is  still   attached  to  the  porcelain 

•  Hciso,  etc  ,  i,  484. 

t  Fielder. — Poggend.  Annal.  xxv,  325. — Compare  also  G.  Rose.-— Raise, 
etc,  i,  254. 

t  G.  Koso.— Ilcisc,  etc.,  i,  162. 
§  Ibid,  ii,  105. 
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earth,  only  brown  mica  is  found  in  it.  Also  upon  the  faces  of  a 
large  quartz  crystal,  there  is  a  thin  incrustation  of  kaolin,  with  a 
number  of  white  laminee  of  mica ;  and  upon  the  faces  of  a  fissure, 
in  another  quartz  crystal,  they  are  mixed  with  iron  ochre.  Upon 
the  rough  faces  of  a  felspar-crystal,  from  Buchwald,  in  Silesia,  I 
found  a  very  great  number  of  mica  laminae.  As  felspar  is  capable 
of  conversion  into  mica,*  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laminee  of 
mica  in  this  kaolin  have,  like  it,  originated  from  felspar. 

V.  Peculiar  forms  of  mica. 

Breithaupt  f  describes  brown  mica  occurring  as  nodules  and 
balls  enveloped  by  pale-green  asbestos,  the  fibres  of  which  con- 
verge towards  the  centre.  Outside  this  asbestos,  and  as  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  fibres,  there  is  white  mica  with  columnar  structure, 
again  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  brown  mica  that  constitutes 
the  nucleus.  The  nodular  masses  are  tolerably  frequent  in  a 
boggy  meadow,  in  Moravia.  In  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals 
I  found  irregularly-shaped  columnar  masses  of  mica,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  resembling  achmite.  F.  Alger,J  of  Boston, 
describes  quartz  crystals  covered  with  gold-colored  mica,  which 
also  penetrates  into  the  mass  of  the  crystals  in  a  vermicular 
form,  owing  to  the  contortion  of  the  six-sided  prisms  of  mica, 
which  are  often  pierced  by  acicular  crystals  of  rutile. 

Now,  since  asbestos,  occurring  principally  as  narrow  dykes  in 
serpentine,  a  rock  which  has  unquestionably  been  formed  by  altera- 
tion in  the  wet  way,  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  similar 
alteration,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  any  other  origin  to  the  mica 
associated  within  and  around  the  asbestos,  in  the  above-mentioned 
instance.  § 

VI.  Mica  in  drusy  cavities  and  upon  lodes. 

The  drusy  cavities  of  the  granite  of  Alabaschka  contain  mica, 
lithia-mica,  etc. ;  ||  in  those  of  a  greenstone  schist  at  Harthau,  in 
the  Erzgebirge,  mica  occurs  as  an  incrustation  upon  crystals  of 
calc-spar,  prehnite,  and  magnetic  iron-ore ;  IF  and  in  the  drusy 
cavities  of  a  specimen  of  granite  in  the  Freiberg  collection  of 
minerals,  I  found  mica  upon  tourmaline  crystals.  In  cavities  of 
compact  felspar  from  the  micaceous  gneiss  at  Arendal,  mica  crys- 
tals are  found,  and  in  the  Barbo  Valley  they  are  found  crowded 

•  See  ante,  p.  172. 
f  Paragenesifl,  p.  42. 
$  Silliman's  American  Joum.  x,  77. 
S  Grerman  edition,  ii,  1401. 
II  G.  Rose. — Reise,  etc.,  ii,  654. 
^  Naumann.— -Erlauterungen,  ii,  277* 
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together,  traversing  a  mass  of  compact  felspar.*  In  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  the  Castle  Augustushurg,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  there  is  a 
dyke  consisting  of  homstone,  amethyst^  fluor-spar,  and  quartz; 
the  latter  mineral  forming  small  drusy  cavities  in  which  there  are, 
besides  very  small  quartz  crystals,  small  silver-white  crystals  of 
mica.t  Mica  is  found  also  in  deposits  of  magnetic  iron- ore  and 
specular  iron,  copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  cobalt  glance,*  and 
other  ores.§  In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  the  mica 
an  Igneous  origin. 

VII.  Mica  upon  volcanic  rocks. 

At  the  Leilekopf,  a  cone  of  scorise  near  Brohl  on  the  Rhine, 
that  has  been  quarried  for  sand,  mica  sometimes  occurs  as  laminse 
and  plates  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  between  the  rapilli.  The  in- 
clined stratification  of  these  rapilli,  shows  that  they  were  thrown 
out  of  a  formerly  active  volcano,  and  rolled  down  a  sloping  surface. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mica  was  thrown  out  of  the 
volcano  mixed  with  the  rapilli  and  scoHsb;  for  plates  of  mica 
consisting  of  delicate  laminse,  and  of  such  slight  coherence, 
that  they  easily  break  between  the  fingers,  would  have  been 
reduced  to  small  fragments  by  rolling  along  together  with  the 
coarser  masses  they  were  mixed  with.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  they  have  been  formed  at  the  places  where  they  are  found. 
At  one  place  in  the  sand  quarry,  there  is  a  frequent  alternation  of 
layers  several  inches  thick,  consisting  of  rapiUi-sand,  with  others 
consisting  of  rapilli  as  large  as  hazel  nuts.  It  is  among  the  latter 
that  the  masses  of  mica  are  abundant,  and  not  in  the  loose  sand. 
A  block  that  has  fallen  down,  and  consists  of  losely  adherent  rapilli, 
contains  a  great  number  of  plates  of  mica,  between  the  lamina;  of 
wliich  are  thin  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  However  far  the  separation  of  the  lamince  is  carried 
the  surfaces  still  effervesce  with  acids.  The  rapilli  likewise  effer- 
vesce copiously,  not  only  in  this  block  but  at  all  parts  of  the  quarry. 
Therefore,  they  have  been  permeated  by  water,  that  deposited  car- 
bonate of  lime.  This  carbonate  is  in  part  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  silicate  of  lime  in  the  rapilli,  in  part  derived 
from  loess  by  which  they  are  covered  at  one  place.  This  deposi- 
tion of  lime  as  carbonate  shows  unmistakably  the  influence  of 
water  percolating  the  rapiUi.     But  wherever  water  has  such  ready 

•  Weibye.—  Arcliiv.  fiir  Mineralogie,  xxii,  479. 
•f-  Kaden. — Naumann^s  Erlaiitonnigen,  ii,  85. 

J  Hausraann. — Ilandbucli  der  Minciul.  Ed.  2,  i,  680. — In  some  of  the  lodea 
at  Schneeberg  mica  is  found.— Naiiniann.  — Geologic,  i,  743. 
§  Schecrer. —  Ureithaupt's  Paragenessis. 
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access,  mica  may  be  formed,  and  as  will  subsequently  be  shown, 
its  formation  from  basaltic  substances,  or  from  augitic  lava  is  very 
easily  intelligible,  lime  being  always  eliminated  at  the  same  time 
and  appearing  as  carbonate. 

At  the  Herchenberg  and  at  the  Kunkskopfen,  near  Wassenach, 
the  mica  does  not  occur  between  the  rapilli,  but  only  in  the  spongy 
scorise  scattered  through  them. 

At  these  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
of  Laach  and  the  Eifel,  masses  of  scoriaD  about  the  size  of  fig.  1, 
and  at  the  Leilekopf,  larger  pieces  are  found,  with  plates  of  mica 
a  that  appear  as  if  pressed  into  the  soft  mass. 


In  another  fragment  of  scoria,  fig.  2,  there  was  a  plate  of  mica  ft, 
the  laminaB  of  which  opened  at  the  opposite  end  like  a  fan.  In  a 
third  piece  fig.  3,  there  was  a  small  drusy  cavity  at  c  into  which  the 
substance  of  the  scoriaj  extended  as  thin  as  paper,  and  covered  with 
a  lamina  of  micaccf.  When  these  lamina;  of  mica  are  detached^  the 
even,  or  somewhat  convex  surfaces  of  the  scorice  underneath  appear 
as  smooth  impressions  of  them.  When  the  scoriaj  are  very  porous, 
the  pores  opening  on  these  surfaces  under  the  mica  lamina;  are  rather 
widened,  and  sometimes  when  the  substance  of  the  scoriae  is  very 
porous,  the  undermost  lamina  of  mica  is  perforated  at  some  places, 
and  the  substance  of  the  scorise  extends  some  way  into  the  holes. 
Besides  the  larger  laminee  of  mica  there  are  microscopic  particles 
of  mica  in  the  scoriae. 

A  piece  of  micaceous  basalt  from  the  lake  of  Laach  was 
exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a  crucible.  The  only  recogniz- 
able alteration,  was  the  copper  colour  acquired  by  the  mica  plates. 
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The  crucible  was  then  brought  to  such  a  temperature  that  the 
basaltic  substauce  melted.  When  cold  it  presented  unequal  sized 
drusy  cavities.  The  mica  which  projected  beyond  the  melted 
basalt  had  lost  its  lustre  almost  entirely,  but  when  the  outermost 
lamina  of  mica  was  detached  the  next  one  had  much  greater 
lustre.  At  some  parts  the  laminse  of  mica  could  be  detached  as 
easily  as  before  the  ignition,  at  other  parts  the  laminie  appeared 
to  have  been  stuck  together.  When  the  melted  mass  was  broken 
in  two,  the  mica  at  the  interior  presented  its  full  lustre.  It  was, 
after  this  second  ignition^  gold-colored,  with  brownish  spots.  The 
laminsD  of  the  plates  of  mica  at  the  interior  could  be  detached 
almost  as  easily  as  in  the  mica  that  had  not  been  ignited.  The 
plates  were  neither  bent  nor  cracked,  but  presented  just  the  same 
characters  of  position  as  in  the  unmelted  basalt.  Two  drusy 
cavities  contained  mica  in  the  same  manner  as  it  occurs  in  the 
drusy  cavites  of  volcanic  scorise. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  mica  in  this  basalt  is  much 
less  fusible  than  the  matrix,  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  have 
existed  in  the  formerly  melted  mass.  Even  the  alteration  of  colour 
that  it  presents  when  ignited  may  be  owing  to  the  peroxidation  of 
iron  tliat  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxide  by  means  of  organic  substances  in  the  water  percolating 
the  rock.  However,  it  is  more  probable  that  this  mica  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  alteration  of  basalt,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently. 

2,  A  piece  of  brown,  earthy,  porous  scoria  with  gold-colored 
laminoe  of  mica,  became  very  compact  after  fusion ;  the  surface 
only  appeared  slightly  porous.  However,  the  mica  laminae  were  not 
melted,  but  only  slightly  agglutinated,  so  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  separated  by  a  knife. 

3.  A  piece  of  grey,  earthy,  and  rather  compact  scoria,  with 
pinchbeck-brown  mica  was  perfectly  melted.  The  mica  was  less 
altered  than  in  the  previous  experiment;  only  the  outer  lamina 
of  a  plate  of  mica  that  adhered  to  the  crucible,  had  lost  its  lustre. 
The  laminae  could  be  easily  separated  with  a  knife. 

The  similarity  of  these  two  scoriae  with  that  obtained  by 
artificial  fusion,  their  porous  and  wholly  uncrystalline  character 
indicate  very  rapid  solidification.  As  there  are  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  heat  by  which  they  were  melted  originally,  was 
greater  than  in  the  above  experiments,  the  mica  imbedded  in  them 
would  not  have  been  melted,  and  then  crystallized  as  the  mass 
cooled.  Although  it  is  possible  that  while  a  melted  mass  is  soft 
there  may  be  a  production  of  substances  much  less  fusible   than 
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the  matrix,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  leucite;"^  still  in  the 
case  of  these  micaceous  scoriae,  the  mica  being  so  much  less  fusible, 
would  have  solidified  at  the  moment  it  was  formed,  and  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  form  in  which  the  mica  occurs  in  these  scoritc. 
Consequently  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mica  in  volcanic  scoricc 
has,  for  the  most  part,  been  formed  after  their  solidification  by  an 
alteration  in  the  wet  way.  It  is  only  mica  that  does  not  change 
colour  when  ignited,  that  can  have  existed  in  the  melted  masses  in 
the  interior  of  the  volcano. 

4.  Two  plates  of  white  mica  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  laid 
between  powdered  basalt  from  the  lake  of  Laach,  and  intensely 
heated  in  a  crucible.  The  basalt  melted,  forming,  when  cold,  a 
compact,  slightly  porous  mass.  Towards  the  upper  surface  the 
drusy  cavities  were  larger  and  more  numerous.  Both  plates  of 
mica  remained  in  the  same  places.  The  lower  one  had  formed  at 
one  end  an  even  bed  in  the  basalt,  at  the  other  end  was  a  cavity 
of  more  than  half  an  inch  diameter.  Small  laminse  of  mica  had 
been  detached  from  the  plate  and  imbedded  in  the  basalt ;  some 
of  these  were  in  small  drusy  cavities.  The  colour  had  become 
gold-yellow,  and  the  lustre  was  almost  lost.  No  sign  of  fusion 
could  be  detected  in  the  mica ;  the  laminse  were  agglutinated  only 
where  they  were  in  contact  with  the  basalt,  and  might  be  detached 
as  easily  as  before  ignition,  although  they  had  become  somewhat 
more  brittle. 

5.  The  last  experiment  was  repeated  with  fresh  basalt  pow- 
der, in  the  midst  of  which  was  placed  a  plate  of  mica.  The  result 
was  much  the  same  as  in  the  former  instance.  The  plate  of  mica 
was  situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  perfectly  melted  basalt,  and 
was  covered  with  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  it,  so  that  the  basalt 
must  have  been  so  liquid  as  to  admit  of  the  mica  rising  to  the 
surface. 

The  opinion  that  the  mica  in  scoriae  has  been  formed  by  igneous 
action  after  they  were  thrown  out  of  the  crater,  must,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  be  rejected  as  untenable.  Therefore,  it 
can  only  be  supposed  that  this  mica  existed  in  the  crater  previously, 
or  was  formed  there  by  fusion,  or  w^as  formed  in  the  wet  way  after 
the  scorise  were  thrown  out. 

The  experiments  4  and  5  show  that  mica  may  be  enveloped  in 
melted  lava  when  it  penetrates  micaceous  rocks.  The  impressions 
of  thin  lamince  of  mica  upon,  and  in  scoriee,  and  the  smooth  sur- 
faces underneath  them  indicate  a  very  liquid  condition  of  the  lava. 

*  See  ante,  p  229. 
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When  iletat^ihed  massed  of  such  lava  were  ejected,  the  rapid  cool- 
ing during  their  passage  through  the  air,  gave  rise  to  the  ecorii- 
C430US  and  perfectly  uncrystalline  structure. 

If  the  mica  had  been  formed  from  the  lava  solidifying  slowly 
in  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  masses  of  it  would  have  been 
detached  and  ejected  when  it  had  become  solidified,  and  before  the 
surrounding  mass  was  solidified.  So  that  it  would  be  supposed  the 
mica  was  formed  within  the  crater  by  slow  cooling,  and  outside  the 
crater  by  rapid  cooling.  It  would  be  only  by  a  rare  concurrence 
of  circumstances  that  the  masses  thrown  out,  would  consist  of 
cr}'stallized  mica  and  perfectly  amorphous  matrix. 

Bromcis  analyzed  some  pale  pinchbeck  colored  mica  out  of  two 
specimens  of  scoriae  from  Herchenberg  and  obtained  the  following 
results : 


Silica 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

42*89 

) 

Alumina 

•  »•• 

•  •  •  • 

6*09 

[  71-41 

Magnesia 

•  •a* 

•  •  • 

24-33 

3 

Peroxide  of  iron 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••■ 

10*59 

13-34 

Lime   ... 

•  •  •  • 

•  «•• 

0-76 

0-64 

Potaah 

•  ••  • 

•  •• 

1315 

9-86 

•  •  •• 

•  «  «• 

0*36 

1-35 

Water  {ammoniaeal) 

•  •  «  ■ 

•  •  •• 

2*30 

3-40 

100*47 

100-00 

This  mica  undergoes  but  little  alteration  of  colour  when  heated ; 
therefore,  it  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  volcanic 
heat ;  but  the  presence  of  water  and  of  organic  substances  does  not 
agree  with  this  opinion. 

The  amount  of  alumina  in  this  mica  is  less  than  has  been  met 
with  in  any  other  instance.  Its  composition  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  may  probably  be  a  product  of  the  altei-ation  of  augite 
similar  to  that  from  the  Rhone,*  supposing  that  the  lime  had  been 
displaced  by  magnesia  and  potash. 

Monticelli  and  Covelli  t  have  instituted  observations  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  mica  in  the  masses  ejected  from  Vesuvius  in  the 
years  1821,  1822,  and  1823. 

The  lava  of  1821,  consisted  of  leucite,  augite  and  mica.  That 
of  February  26th,  1822,  contained  besides  conglomerated  masses  of 
leucite  and  fragments  of  augite  crystals,  fragments  of  brownish 

•  See  ante,  p.  331,  No.  i. 

t  Der  Vesuv. — German  translation,  1824. — Micsa  is  merely  accidental  in  the 
lava  of  the  Italian  volcanoes. — Jahrbiich  Tiir  Mineral,  etc. 
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lustrous  mica.  The  sand  thrown  out  on  the  26th  and  27th  Fcb- 
ruary,  1822,  contained  fragments  of  shining,  black  laminre  of  mica. 
The  several  fragments  projected  to  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  crater,  also  contained,  besides  leucite  and  augitc,  a  smnll 
quantity  of  laminee,  and  six-sided  prisms  of  mica.  The  fine  sand 
scattered  to  considerable  distances  all  round  the  crater,  also  con- 
tained fragments  of  mica.  A  ball,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  diameter,  consisting  of  solid  fragments  of  augite  and  green 
mica,  with  vitrified  fragments  of  lava,  contained  in  the  interstices, 
very  thin  lustrous  lamince  of  reddish-yellow  mica. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  fragments  of  mica  crystals 
have  been  formed  during  the  solidification  of  the  masses  in  which 
they  occur;  they  would  appear  rather  to  have  been  of  prior  origin. 
The  thread-shaped  particles  of  the  sand  show  ummistakably  that 
they  were  thrown  into  the  air  in  a  liquid  state  and  were  suddenly 
solidified,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  under  these 
conditions,  mica  could  have  been  formed.  Consequently  the  mica 
occurring  in  the  volcanic  products  of  the  years  1821  and  1823 
does  not  afford  any  evidence  of  having  been  formed  during  the 
solidification  of  these  masses. 

Blum  informs  me,  that  he  found  in  a  bomb,  thrown  out  from 
Vesuvius  during  the  eruption  of  the  1st  April,  1835,  laminso  and 
crystals  of  mica,  which,  when  detached  from  the  matrix,  left  even 
surfaces  as  in  the  'above-mentioned  sconce.*  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  mica  could  not  have  been  formed  either  in  the  wet  way 
after  the  mass  was  thrown  out,  or  during  its  solidification,  so  that 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  having  a  prior  existence. 

In  the  above-mentioned  greenish  mica  from  the  tuff  at 
Vesuvius,  Kjerulf  found  a  six-sided  nucleus  corresponding  to  the 
exterior  form.  It  appeared  to  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  mica  as 
that  surrounding  it,  and  seated  upon  it  were  a  number  of  small, 
transparent,  hard  granules,  which  were  not  acted  upon  by  acids 
and  appeared  to  be  quartz.  The  six-sided  outline  of  the  nucleus 
was  repeated  several  times  upon  some  of  the  laminse,.  in  lines 
marked  by  these  granules.  Outside  the  nucleus  also,  there  were  a 
few  isolated  granules.  In  the  nucleus  were  hard,  black  granules 
presenting  lustrous  faces  of  cleavage,  and,  when  the  mica  was 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  they  remained  unaltered;  they 
appeared  to  be  augite. 

This  rock  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  mica  and  olivine  ; 
it  effervesces  copiously  with  acids,  which  extract  alumina,  a  little 

•  See  ante,  p.  381. 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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iron,  much  lime  and  magnesia.  Whether  these  alkaline  eaitbs 
are  products  of  decomposition^  or  whether  they  originate  from 
the  carbonates  in  the  tuff  cannot  be  determined.  As  the  nuca  in 
these  masses  does  not  change  colour  when  ignited,  and  experiences 
only  a  very  slight  diminution  of  weight,  it  would  seem  that  it  hsd 
a  prior  existence  in  the  volcano.* 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  mica,  which  has  been  enveloped  in 
lava  or  scoriae,  would^  when  heated,  evolve  water  or  change  colour. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  all  the  mica  from  Vesuvius 
should  be  subjected  to  this  test.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  mica  from  masses  ejected  from  Vesuvius  does  not  experi- 
ence any,  or  at  most,  a  very  slight  diminution  of  weight  when 
heated.  I  have  also  found  that  mica  from  Vesuvius  does  not 
experience  any  change  of  colour  by  ignition,  and  Bromeis  and 
Chodnew  did  not  find  any  fluorine  in  it.  Although  these  charac- 
ters are  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the  mica,  in  the 
masses  ejected,  has  been  exposed  to  tfa^  influence  of  volcanic  heat, 
still,  in  accordance  with  the  above  remarks,t  this  cannot  be  uncon- 
ditionally inferred. 

Besides  the  blocks  of  micaceous  basalt  lying  upon  the  former 
bottom  of  the  lake  of  Laach,  there  are  other  blocks  of  a  more 
compact  basalt  without  any  mica.^  Assuming  the  igneous  origin 
of  mica  in  this  rock,  this  difference  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  rate 
of  solidification,  for  the  more  compact  rock  certainly  did  not  solidify 
more  rapidly  than  the  less  compact,  porous  rock.  This  circum- 
stance is  totally  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  the  mica  is  of  igneous 
origin,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the  opinion  that  its  formation 
was  subsequent  to  the  solidification  of  the  matrix,  and  was  effected 
by  water,  which  would  evidently  penetrate  the  porous  rock  more 
readily  than  the  more  compact  one. 

Mica  is  generally  a  rare  constituent  of  basalt;  so  that  the 
occurrence  of  such  large  quantities  of  mica  in  the  basalt  of  the 
lake  of  Laach  must  be  ascribed  to  peculiar  circumstances. 

I  have  already  §  pointed  out  several  localities  in  which  mica- 
ceous basalt  is  found ;  but  the  rock  is,  in  every  instance,  altered  or 
converied   into   wacke.      I  have  also  found  globular  masses  of 

*  The  way  in  which  crystallized  substances  imbedded  in  lava  have  been 
formed,  lias  been  fully  treated  of  by  Breislak. — Lehrbuch  der  Geologie,  German 
translation,  iii,  254. 

t  See  ante,  p.  384. 

t  See  ante,  p.  301.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  blocks,  see  German 
edition,  ii,  1413  et  soq. 

$  German  edition,  ii,  1417. 
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hi^ily  micaceous  rock,  eimilar  to  that  at  the  lake  of  Laach,  upon 
the  maigin  of  the  Gemiind  and  the  Winfeld  Maar^  near  Daun,  in 
the  Eifel ;  and  at  Hohenfels,  in  the  Essing  Valley,  I  found  a  very 
micaceous  lava. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mica  in  these,  and  other  basaltic 
rocks,  is  a  product  of  alteration.  If  it  were  formed  during  the 
solidification  of  the  rocks,  it  would  be  found,  not  only  in  those 
which  are  decomposed,  but  also  in  those  which  are  fresh  and 
unaltered* 

The  following  analyses  of  mica  from  basalt,  and  from  VesuviuSi 
show  that  it  is  always  magnesian  mica. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

^^im^^      aatt                          «•••                          ••••                          •••• 

44-63 

4302 

30-75 

4091 

44*63 

Almniiia 

16*48 

16-85 

16*99 

17-79 

19-04 

Peroxide  of  iron        

US2 

11*63 

8-20 

1102 

4*92 

Bfa^ena 

1906 

18-40 

24*49 

1904 

20-89 

Inline   ..,        •... 

•   • 

0-71 

0-87 

0*30 

•   • 

Potaeh 

8-60 

8*78 

9-96 

6-97 

^^^^Mfc       ••••                  •■••                  •••• 

1*16 

•    • 

a   • 

2*06 

litanimn 

trace 

tnoe 

•    • 

•   • 

•   • 

LfOSB  by  ignition         

•   • 

10124 

•  • 

0-75 

•    • 

0-17 

10036 

98*92 

99-02 

98*67 

oilics ....         .... 

Alomina 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Magnesia 
Lime  .... 

Potash 

OOCIA    ....  .... 

Titanic  acid  (impurt) 
Loss  hj  ignition 


4310 

1506 

13  25 

10*82 

0*81 

4*62 

0-82 

1*03 

1-60 


VI. 


6. 

43*10 
14*56 
22-53 
10-28 

•  •  ■ 

4*62 
0-82 
1-03 
1-50 


e. 


VII. 


•  •  • 

44-90 

0-49 

18*71 

0*73 

9-09 

0-54 

714 

0-81 

12*90 

•  •  • 

0-68 

•  •  • 

0-68 

•  •  • 

•••• 

2-67 

Analysed  by 

I.  and  II.  Mica  from  the  basalt  of  the  lake  of  ^    Bromeis. 

Laach.  -* 

2g  2 
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Kjerulf. 


>  Kjerulf. 


AnalyKd  by 

III.  Crystallized, pale  yellowish-green  mica, 

from  one  of  the  ejected  masses  at  }    Bromeis.* 
Vesuvius. 

IV.  Blackish-green  crystallized  mica,   im- 

bedded in  green  augite,  among  the  ^    Chodnew.t 
ejected  masses  at  Vesuvius. 
V.  Mica  from  Vesuvius 
VI.  Brown  mica  from  a  black  augitic  lava 
block  at  the  Weinfeld  Maar. 

a.  Analysis  of  the  mineral  as  a  whole. 

b.  Portion  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 

with  separation  of  silica  as  white 
laminffi  with  metallic  lustre,  mixed 
with  some  green  laminas  or  granules. 

c.  Green  laminas  separated  from  the  silica, 

and  decomposed  by  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Perhaps  these  laminae  were  remains  of  augite,  and  in  that  case 
b  would  represent  the  true  composition  of  the  mica. 

The  correspondence  between  I  and  V,  especially  when  the 
alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  are  regarded  as  mutually  replaceable, 
is  suflScient  to  admit  of  the  inference  that  the  mica  represented  by 
these  analyses  originated  in  the  same  manner.  The  mica  repre- 
sented by  I  was  dark-grey  and  became  yellowish-brown  by  ignition, 
evolving  at  the  same  time  1'75  per  cent,  ammoniacal  water;  that 
represented  by  II  became  pinchbeck-brown  by  ignition,  and  evolved 
much  ammoniacal  water.  On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  material 
the  alkalies  could  not  be  estimated  for  I.  The  minerals  represented 
by  III  and  IV  differ  in  experiencing  but  very  slight  loss  by  ignition. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  these  specimens  of  mica  were  originally 
free  from  water  and  organic  substance,  or  whether  these  substances 
had  been  expelled  by  volcanic  heat.  The  mica  represented  by  VI, 
is  characterized  by  the  considerable  amount  of  iron,  and  the 
small  amount  of  magnesia.  However,  there  are  some  kinds  of 
basalt  that  contain  as  much  peroxide  of  iron  as  this  mica. 

A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  these  varieties  of  mica 
with  that  of  basalt,}  shows  a  striking  similarity.  The  conversion 
of  the  one  into  the  other  would  appear  to  consist  merely  in  substi- 
tution of  magnesia  §  and  of  potash  ||  for  the  lime  in  basalt.     Water 

•  Poggcnd.  Annal.  Iv,  1 12. 

t  Ibid.  Ixi,  381. 

t  No.  VII. — Basalt  from  Wiekenstein,  analyzed  by  L5we. 

§  English  edition,  i,  13,  No.  16. 

II   Ibid.  p.  3,  No.  5. 
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containing  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  potash  may, 
therefore,  effect  the  conversion  of  basalt  into  mica.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  labrador  and  augite,  the  principal  constituents  of 
basalt,  may  be  converted  into  mica."^ 

Altered  augite,  from  the  lake  of  Laach,  sometimes  contains 
alkalies.!  If  the  mineral  was  originally  aluminous,  the  bases 
eliminated  must  have  amounted  to  more  than  the  alkalies  intro- 
duced. In  the  same  way  that  alkalies  were  introduced  into  this 
augite  by  means  of  water,  and  its  composition  brought  near  to 
that  of  mica,  it  is  probable  that  the  augitic  matrix  was  also  con- 
verted into  the  micaceous  rocks  at  the  lake  of  Laach.  Therefore, 
the  conversion  of  basaltic  rock  into  mica  consists,  simply,  in  the 
decomposition  of  silicate  of  lime  by  magnesian  and  potash  salts ; 
and,  perhaps,  also  a  partial  conversion  of  silicate  of  soda  into 
silicate  of  potash.^  According  to  my  analysis  of  the  water  of 
the  lake  of  Laach,  it  contains  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and 
potash  which  effect  this  alteration,  and  also,  in  considerable 
amount,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  results  from  the  alteration. 

VIII.  Mica,  from  furnace  slags. 

The  occurrence  of  six-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  a  micaceous 
substance,  in  old  slags  from  a  copper-furnace,  at  Garpenberg,  in 
Sweden,  appears  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  mica 
being  formed  by  fusion.  This  substance  consists,  according  to 
Mitscherlich,§  of: — 


Silica        

■  •  •  • 

47-31 

Alumina 

•  •  •• 

6-74 

Peroxide  of  iron 

• » •  • 

28-91 

Oxide  of  manganese 

•  •  •• 

048 

Magnesia 

1017 

Lime 

.... 

6-23 

Potash     

•  •  »• 

1-06 

99-89 

The  difference  between  the  composition  of  this  substance  and 
that  of  all  other  kinds  of  mica,  consists  in  the  large  amount  of 
lime ;  for  this  substance  never  amounts  to  more  than  1  per  cent. ; 
and,  in  most  instances,  mica  is  quite  free  from  lime.  According 
to  Bredberg,  ||  the  formation  of  this  substance  may  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  calcareous  fluxes  upon  the  mica,  associated  with 
the  ores  smelted  at  Garpenberg. 

*  See  ante,  pp.  277  and  327. 

t  Bee  ante,  pp.  305  and  328,  No.  IV. 

t  See  ante,  p.  65,  No.  38. 

§  Abhaud.  d.  k.  Acad.  d.  WLbs.  zu  Berlin,  1822  and  1823, 

II  Jem  Kontoret*8  Anna!.  1826,  i,  155. 
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It  is  queetionable  whether  a  sabstanoe  containing  80  large  an 
amount  of  lime  and  so  small  an  amount  of  potash  can^  with  toy 
propriety,  he  included  among  the  varieties  of  mica.  Aogitic  lavi 
always  contains  lime ;  and  if  the  mica  occurring  in  it  has  been 
formed  by  fusion,  it  might  be  expected  that  it  would  have  con- 
tained calcareous  mica  analogous  to  that  found  in  the  Garpenbeig 
slags.  But  the  analyses  of  this  mica,  already  quoted,  show  that 
it  never  contidns  more  than  traces  of  lime.  If  the  micaceouB 
substance  in  the  Grarpenberg  slags  originates  from  the  mica  of  die 
ores,  its  presence  in  ^e  slag  would  not  have  any  reference  to  the 
formation  of  mica ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  smelting 
process,  the  potash  of  the  mica  may  be  replaced  by  lime,  in  the 
same  manner  that,  at  a  high  temperature,  lime  displaces  the 
greater  part  of  the  potash  from  felspar,'^  and  all  the  alkalies  from 
lithia-mica.  If  the  mica  associated  with  these  copper  ores  was 
fusible  only  at  a  very  high  temperature,  this  alteration  would  be 
the  more  probable. 

A  mixture  of  potash  mica  and  carbonate  of  lime^  was  intensely 
ignited  for  several  hours  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  mass  washed, 
the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness.  A  residue  was  thus  obtained  which  had  an  alkaline 
reaction.  On  repeating  this  experiment  with  a  larger  quantity, 
I)otash  could  be  recognized  in  the  residue,  by  means  of  bichloride  of 
platinum.  Micaceous  granular  limestone  gave  similar  results.  The 
introduction  of  lime  could  not  be  decisively  proved  by  experiment, 
because  the  mica  in  the  rock  contained  some  silicate  of  lime. 

These  experiments  show,  that  neither  granular  limestone,  nor 
the  mica  associated  with  it  can  have  been  formed  by  the  way  of 
fusion.  Whether  sedimentary  slate  and  limestone  rocks  were 
simultaneously  converted  into  micaceous  schist  containing  lime- 
stone, or  whether  sedimentary  or  granular  limestone  was  pro- 
truded into  micaceous  schist ;  in  any  case,  if  the  rock  had  been 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat,  the  potash  of  the  mica  would 
have  been  displaced  by  lime,  and  removed  by  water  subsequently 
penetrating  the  mass.  But  the  mica  from  granular  limestone,  at 
Pargas,  contains,  according  to  Svanberg,t  8*45  per  cent,  potash, 
and  only  1*03  per  cent.  lime;  even  this  minute  quantity  may 
originate  from  an  admixture  of  granular  limestone. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  micaceous  schist,  containing 
limestone,  is  always  distinctly  stratified ;  passing  into  pure  gra- 

-■  See  ante,  p.  1(53. 

t  lierzelius  Jahresbericht,  j^x,  23d. 
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nular  limestone,  or  ordinary  micaceous  schist,  and  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  Alps,  as  well  as  in 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  U.  S.,  where  it  seems  to  play  an 
important  part,^  it  must  appear  evident  that  the  mica  it  contains 
18  not  of  igneous  origin.  Indeed,  all  the  phenomena  described 
above,  tend  to  show  that  mica  is  not,  in  any  instance,  formed  in 
such  a  manner. 

MicQi  loith  the  forms  of  other  minerals. 

In  treating  of  those  minerals  i^^hich  are  susceptible  of  conver- 
sion into  mica,  the  pseudomorphous  states  of  mica  have  already 
been  described.  The  following  data  tend  to  elucidate  the  process 
of  alteration  in  those  minerals  whose  products  have  been  examined 
chemically. 

Mica^  with  the  form  of  felspar. — The  following  table  contains 
the  results  of  analyses  of  specimens  of  mica  alluded  to  previously, 
and  furnished  to  me  by  Blum  : — 


L 

II. 

IIL 

IV. 

a 

6} 

a           h 

Silica    

[07-9511 

[60-51] 

55-18 

4819 

Alomina 

12*76 

25-00 

19-87 

19-82 

3017  ^ 

Peroxide  of  iron 

209 

7-77 

]3'30 

13*29 

5-89     34.66 

Oxide  of  manganese    .... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •• 

trace 

•  •  ••        ^ 

Lime 

■  ••• 

•  ••• 

118 

•  •■  • 

Magnesia 

•  ••■ 

trace 

017 

0-42       0-47 

Potash 

16  66 

8  92 

5-87 

5-87 

8*13       813 

Soda 

015 

1-35 

1*35 

0*35       0*35 

Loss  by  ignition 

054     ; 

2-65 
100*00 

0-31J 

]'56 

lOOOO 

1 
• 

97-23 

94 -51 II 

*  Naumann*s  Geologie,  i,  668. 

f  The  numbers  inclosed  in  brackets  were  obtained  by  subtraction. 

%  This  mineral  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  at  212*»  F.  The  powder 
was  yellowish-white  before  ignition,  brownish  aiier  ignition^  owing  unquestionably 
to  peroxidation  of  iron. 

§  The  powder,  when  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  evolved  an  odour  of 
musk. 

II  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the  considerable  deficiency  of  5*49 
per  cent.,  owing  to  want  of  material.  The  amounts  of  alumina  and  of  peroxide  of 
iron  in  a  and  h  correspond  to  within  1*2  per  cent.,  which  is  not  a  considerable 
difference  when  it  is  remembered  that  pseudomorphous  minerals  frequently  present 
great  differences  in  composition  at  adjoining  places.  No  trace  of  magnesia  remained. 
The  amount  of  fluorine  in  potash-mica  rises  to  3'3  per  cent. ;  in  the  lithia-miea  of 
the  Zumwald,  to  6*35  or  8*16  per  cent. ;  in  that  of  Tuschakowa,  to  10*44  per  cent. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  analysis  IV.  represents  fluorine. 


iW 


va 


4'at 


01  d«r«  f7-2i 


1   ii-tisr«tt 


111    ?T*AtUL-?  IT  ritf  ilDscusiil  tc  Mipir.  &om  Finbo. 

/.  C<iiMC:c3i±!iCf  nascrmti  bv 

V    \£:i::k.  Tr.in  rb!  3i!i^:uciir^H>i  or  Fabhzn.     H.  Roee.* 
VI   MTi.-ai.  r-jin  KX-itfCaL  H.  Roee.* 

VII    5C«.'»*  r*;ai  xnoiDf.  ir  StSaik.  Kl^iotkt 

T^r^  ir:tef  3i:c  eaijix^  :c  lae  mls/enl  II,  for  the  £icct  esti- 
:*:a  :r  itZL-a..  lOii  t«*  te^  :?.Hr  inrrlaie.  If.  as  is  proliaUe,  it  ooo- 
it.'"r*£  i'L*:rn,*i.  ti»i  !:!:•: fizt  ;c  <Qci  vocJi  S?  less  tham  appears 
Ti*i  zr-.-i^c^itiM  :c  f  *':rL3»f  li  :2«;  :::"-:<rvL  r^rnesented  br  IIL  ie  stiD 
zi*.n  pjr.cttCL*;.  :  c  tfi«e  :I«:is^  ,•<  rr^cooence  of  the  amounts  of 
vI~T"*;i  iz»i  r*ir:i:'i«e  :c  ir.ci  In  IIL*  aod  K  ?how5  that  the  con- 
s»i*rniie  i: £■::•!  i:«:T  :c  i'TT  «r  c^cn:^  *k>?s  not  arise  from  error  in 
zht  ^c-ilTsLfw  Uzf  :r:uj::;i:^lT-  the  a'-ainiiiT  of  this  mineral  was  too 
^^il\  t.:  tct?;  : .  r  £ -'.-^rjie.  "Hier^  b*  :>.^  doabt  that  the  minenl 
r-:rrs?en:cii  rj  HI.  is  zik-a  aai  nvt  sicatite  as  Blum  supposed ;t 
r'or  it  o:  nsiins  bu:  a  Tery  sxLall  amount  of  magnesia,  which  is  the 
essential  o:.n5ri:ueni  of  steatite-  HoweTer.  the  defective  cleayage 
sh'^iws  that  it  is  not  pertect  mica.  It  contains  a  larger  amount  of 
nllca  than  any  potash  mica  hitherto  analyzed,  and  the  white  mica 
of  Monroe,  which,  accordinc^  to  Brewer,§  contains  50  per  cent. 

*  PofZjTfmd.  AnnaL  i,  79  and  13. 
+  iV-itra.'p,  V,  73. 

*  :^-*:  'Ai.\' ,  \i    I7:i. 

^  fJiuiaV  3liii»-rai'r;:>*  p-  3oO.~Ttie  Urge  amount  of  wmter  in  this  mineral — 
1  t''  \ttT  cent. — a1m>  iniicates  that  it  is  not  normal  mica. 
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silica  is  the  only  one  that  approximates  to  it  in  this  particular. 
However  some  kinds  of  lithia  mica  approximate  still  nearer  to  it, 
since  thej  contain  as  much  as  52*25  per  cent  silica. 

A  comparison  of  the  normal  composition  of  felspar,  F,  with 
that  of  the  mica  M,  represented  by  III,  and  a  calculation  of  the 
substances  eliminated  and  introduced  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  conversion  of  felspar  into  mica. 


•  ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

F. 

M. 

Alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 
AUoOies 
Lime 
MagneoA 
liOBB  by  ignition 

86*21 
18*13 

•  ••• 

16*66 

•  •  •• 

•  «•• 

•  •  •• 

+ 

1003 
174 

13*30 
944 
1*18 
0*17 

55*18 

19-87 

13*30 

7-22 

1*18 

0*17 
0*31 

100*00 

97-23 

This  alteration  consists  essentially  in  the  elimination  of  10*03 
per  cent,  silica,  with  9*44  per  cent  alkalies,  proportions  almost 
corresponding  to  simple  silicate;  and  introduction  of  13*3  per- 
oxide of  iron.  The  introduction  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  accounted 
for  by  the  reaction  between  silicate  of  alumina  and  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron ;  *  the  partition  of  the  silica  between  the  two  bases, 
and  the  formation  of  a  double  silicate. 

I  do  not  take  into  account  the  minute  quantity  of  alumina 
that  would  seem  to  be  introduced,  because  such  minute  differences 
may  be  owing  partly  to  variation  of  the  amount  of  this  earth  in 
different  kinds  of  felspar,  partly  to  errors  in  the  analyses.  Nor  do 
I  take  into  account  the  small  amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which 
are  not  essential  constituents  of  mica,  and  may  be  derived  either 
from  the  felspar  or  from  the  water  by  which  alteration  was 
effected. 

The  large  amount  of  iron  in  III  is  not  remarkable,  for  in  potash 
mica  it  is  even  larger ;  thus  brown  mica  from  Cornwall  was  found 
by  Turner  t  to  contain  27*06  per  cent.,  and  the  mica  from  Abbor- 
forss  in  Finland  contains,  according  to  Svanberg,  35*78  per  cent.]: 

When  the  alkaline  silicates  of  felspar  are  partially  decomposed 

•  See  ante,  p.  75. 

t  Edinb.  Journ.  of  Science,  iii,  61 

t  Loc.  cit. 
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irT-ji^r  cTjtt2ki  rjiTD,  arid  rxich  aa  origin  cannot  be  traced  minendo- 
gicaliy.  Tht:  mica  in  granite  may.  therefore,  haTC  originaied  from 
arnoqfho'i^  feUpar.  the  silica  of  the  decomposed  alkaline  silicates 
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•  ft*?-?  A-:u?,  jf.  172  and  173. 

f  ];tani  Old  uot  fiud  aDj  quartz  mixed  with  the  mkm  of  thii  ftw»aCTiMJi|ih — 
it*s*i  anur,  p.  n^^—itnA  for  tuiit  r«ft^>a  I  stated  that  the  eliminated  silica  had  been 
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quartz.  In  the  latter  case  the  quartz  in  the  granite  would  have 
originated  in  this  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  formation  of  double  sili- 
cates of  alumina  and  iron>  from  silicate  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of 
iron^  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  this  alteration  is  accompanied  by 
a  partial  elimination  of  a  basic  double  silicate,  it  is  possible  to 
understand  how  the  double  silicates  formed  in  this  manner  may 
sometimes  contain  excess  of  alumina,  and  sometimes  excess  of  per- 
oxide of  iron.  When  very  ferruginous  water  comes  in  contact 
with  felspar  a  considerable  amount  of  basic  double  silicate  may  be 
removed  from  the  double  silicate  formed,  and,  in  this  way,  much 
alumina  would  be  eliminated,  while  peroxide  of  iron  was  substi- 
tuted for  it.  But  if  the  water  does  not  contain  much  iron,  but 
little  basic  silicate  would  be  formed,  little  alumina  would  be  elimi- 
nated, and  little  peroxide  of  iron  introduced. 

It  is  certain  that  the  very  great  variation  of  the  amounts  of 
alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  mica  originating  from  felspar, 
is  not  owing  to  variation  in  the  amounts  of  these  substances  in 
felspar,  for  the  amount  of  iron  in  this  mineral  is  always  very  small, 
and  that  of  alumina  very  nearly  uniform.  There  is  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  in  all  cases  where  a  mineral  of  nearly  uniform  composition 
undergoes  conversion  into  another  mineral  whose  composition  is 
variable,  the  chemical  diversity  of  the  substances  which  are  mine- 
ralogically  identical,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  relations  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  water  by 
which  the  alteration  is  effected. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron  are 
isomorphous  and  may  replace  each  other,  so  that,  according  to  the 
amount  of  these  substances  in  the  material  from  which  a  mineral 
is  formed,  the  one  or  other  base  may  predominate.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  inferred  that  this  isomorphic  relation  of  these  bases  would 
be  of  some  influence,  when  minerals  containing  silicates  of  alumina 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  ferruginous  water.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  results  of  such  an  action  may  be  sup- 
posed to  vary ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
elucidation  of  similar  phenomena  of  mineral  alteration. 

The  mineral  previously  mentioned  *  as  resembling  pinite  with 
the  form  of  labrador,  with  micaceous  scales,  shows  that  labrador, 
like  orthoclase,  is  susceptible  of  conversion  into  mica.  Its  occur- 
rence in  decomposed  basalt,  a  labrador  rock,t  is,  therefore,  easy  to 

•  See  ante,  p.  277- 
t  See  ante,  p.  386. 
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be  accounted  for.  But  since  the  mica  originating  from  labrador 
will  probably  never  be  magnesia  mica,  the  material  for  the  for- 
mation of  magnesian  mica  occurring  in  decomposed  basalt  must 
have  been  furnished  by  labrador  and  augite  conjointly ;  the  latter 
furnishing  the  magnesia  chiefly. 

There  is  no  evidence  by  which  to  determine  whether  other 
kinds  of  felspar  are  susceptible  of  conversion  into  mica.  It  is, 
however^  very  probable  that  they  are ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  this  question. 

Alica,  with  the  form  of  andalusiteJ^ 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Silica 

6901 

•  ••• 

44-71 

36-74 

Alumina 

26*56 

1  35*33 

35*29 

69  65 

Peroxide  of  iron    .... 

6-63 

4*12 

2-80 

Lime 

■  ••• 

•  •  •  a 

0*98 

0-49 

Mag:ne8ia 

3*64 

015 

0-39 

•  ••• 

Alkalies.... 

4l6t 

•  •  •• 

8-82J 

•  •  •• 

L068  by  ignition     .... 

•■•• 

2*40 

5*69 

•  ■•• 

10000 

100-00 

99-68 

I  and  II.  Pseudomorphous  mica. 

The  quantity  of  material  was  too  small  for  a  complete  analysis; 
so  that  I  restricted  myself  to  determining  whether  it  was  potash 


or  ma;;nesian  mica. 


III.  Altered  andalusite  crystals,  from  Lisens.  Roth.§ 

This  mineral  presented  large  laminae  of  white  mica  at  the  siu:- 
face  and  interior ;  and,  at  other  parts,  was  entirely  converted  into 
cyanite. 

If  the  conversion  of  andalusite  into  the  mica,  represented 
by  III,  consisted  in  the  elimination  of  so  much  alumina,  as  the 
former  mineral  contains  more  than  the  latter,  and  the  introduction 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  magnesia  and  alkalies,  the  volume  of  the 
andalusite  must  have  been  reduced  10  per  cent.  However,  an 
andalusite  crystal  in  Blum's  collection  is  so  completely  filled  with 
mica,  that  such  a  reduction  of  volume  cannot  have  taken  place. 
There  may  have  been  a  partial  displacement  of  alumina  by  oxide 
of  iron.||     Comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  mineral  repre- 

*  See  ante,  p.  27  K 

t  And  deficiency. 

X  I'  stimated  hy  deficiency. 

§  ZeiUichrift  der  deutsclien  geol.  Gesellscbaft. 

II  S«e  aiite,  p.  74,  No.  49. 
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Bented  by  III,  with  that  of  the  andalusite  from  Lisenz,*  shows 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  4*6  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  silica, 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  alkaline  silicates. 
The  alteration  of  andalusite  would^  therefore,  appear  to  consist  in 
the  introduction  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  alkaline  silicates ;  and  the 
elimination  of  a  portion  of  the  alumina  as  silicate. 

As  the  conversion  of  andalusite  into  mica  is  attended  with  a 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  alumina,  and  increase  of  the  amount 
of  silica,  while  in  the  conversion  of  andalusite  into  cyanite,  tlic 
reverse  takes  place,  it  is  possible  that  these  opposite  changes 
may  have  compensated  each  other,  if,  as  is  probable,  these  two 
alterations  went  on  together  in  the  mineral  represented  by  III. 
In  that  case,  the  andalusite  would  have  been  converted  into 
mica,  containing  a  smaller  amount  of  alumina,  and  into  cyanitc, 
containing  a  larger  amount  of  alumina.  The  very  large  amount 
of  iron  in  IV  shows,  that  besides  this,  peroxide  of  iron  must  be 
introduced  in  the  conversion  of  andalusite  into  cyanite.  Perhaps 
the  mica  with  the  form  of  cyanite,  previously  mentioned,!  may 
have  originated  from  andalusite,  together  with  the  cyanite. 

MicGj  with  the  form  of  tourmaline.  % 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Tourmaline. 

Mica. 

Specific  gravity       

3*055 

2-831 

•  •  • 

BlliCA 

3670 

48-78 

•  •  • 

AlumiDft      ....         ... 

35-35 

32-36 1 
3-06/ 

Peroxide  of  iron     

11-25 

36*33 

i-iiine            ....         ...•         ••••         .... 

0-75 

0-29 

Magnesia 

4-56 

1-28 

1-50 

^kiicaii          ....         •«••        ••••         .... 

") 

KO   10-25 

5*87 

Boracic  acid 

y     1109 

NaO   1-55 

I '30 

Fluorine 

) 

•  •  9 

Loss  by  ignition      

0-30 
100-00 

HO    2-43 

... 

10000 

I.  Black  tourmaline.  Rammelsberg.  § 

This  mineral  was  rather  soft,  and  not  quite  unaltered. 
IL  Silver-white  mica,  blended  with  the  pre-  i  Rammelsberg.  § 
vious  mineral.  » 


*  See  ante,  p.  267. 

t  See  ante,  p.  272. 

X  Ibid  p.  261. 

§  Pogg(*nd.  AnnaL  Ixzxi,  38. 
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This  minend  had,  nndoubtedlj, 

IIL  Ochre-brown  mica,  with  the  form  of 

The  tourmaline  crystal  was  decomposed  tihitM^g^oat,mim 
a  dark,  ochre-brown  colour.  The  mica  wma  aliwlfid  boC  ciIt  a 
the  flurface,  but  also  upon  the  surfaces  of  firactme,  ai  wn*  «■! 
laniinse.  As  the  quantity  of  material  was  noC  wiflwift  fa  & 
com[»lete  analyi<i(«,  I  restricted  mysdf  to  the  ewfimirioa  id  w 
bases  only.  Boiling  hydrochloric  add  extracted  firom  tlda  BBCi  14 
per  cent,  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  with  traces  of  Eae  !■ 
magnesia ;  the  mica,  at  the  same  time,  became  aOrer-wUte.  Ate 
forty-eight  hours*  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid,  1*23  per  eai 
alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  with  1*5  per  cent,  nuigiiena,  acR 
extracted.  This  mica  is  not  readily  decomposed,  CTen  by  hylio- 
fluoric  acid.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  peroxide  of  in*  b 
extracted  together  with  alumina ;  for  in  the  conTersioD  of  tiov- 
maline  into  mica,  both  bases  would  be  partially  extracted.  IV 
nearly  equal  quantities  of  alumina,  peroxide  of  iitm  and  magneaa 
in  II  and  III,  show,  that,  in  both  instances,  the  alteration  has  bees 
of  the  same  kind. 

Rammclsberg  *  found  that  the  red  tourmaline  of  Bosena,  is 
Moravia,  was  partly  opaque,  with  little  lustre,  not  very  hard,  snd 
was  mixed  with  scales  of  lepidolite  ;  the  composition  difieied 
altogether  from  that  of  red  tourmaline ;  and  it  was,  undoubtedly, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  This  induced  him  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  lepidolite  also. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

Fluorine       

270 

7*  12 

7-47 

8-lfi 

Phosphoric  acid       

0-22 

016 

0-13 

•  •  • 

ivlilOtt                       ••«*                 «•••                 •••• 

4116 

61-70 

46*52 

48  65 

Doracto  acid 

8-56 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

Alumina 

41-83 

26-76 

21-81 

17-67 

Teroxide  of  iron 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4*78 

•  •  • 

Protoxide  of  iron     .... 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

6-80 

14-57 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

0-97 

129 

1-96 

1-24 

Jbjime             ••..         •••>         ••••         •••• 

•  •  • 

0-40 

•  •  • 

■•  • 

Macrnesia      ....         ••«. 

0-61 

0-24 

0-44 

0*53 

^7 

Potaiih 

217 

10-29 

9-09 

8-60 

Soda 

1-37 

1-16 

0-39 

0*71 

Lithia 

0*41 

1-27 

1-27 

2-41 

lOO'OO 

100-38 

100-66 

102-54 

*  Poggend.  Anna).  Ixxxi,  17  and  39. 
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IV.  Red  tourmaline,  from  Rozena. 

V.  Lepidolite^  associated  with  it. 

VI.  Lepidolite  occurring  as  larse  laminae  In  11        « 

*^.^,         _x  >   Rammelsberff.  * 

with  quartz.  j  ^ 

VII.  Lepidolite,  from  the  Zinnwald.  Stein.t 

Bammelsberg  I  calculates  the  oxygen  ratio  of  the  strong  bases, 
the  weak  bases,  and  the  silica  in  the  mica  of  Zsidovacz,  in  Hun* 
gary,  from  the  analysis  by  Eussin,  as  =  1  :  9  :  12,  and  the  oxygen 
quotient  as  0-833  ;  in  the  mica  of  Uto,  Broddbo,  Fahlun,  Eimito 
mod  Ochotzk,  he  calculated  the  oxygen  ratio,  from  the  analyses  by 
H.  Rose,  as  1  :  12  :  15,  and  the  oxygen  quotient  as  0*866. 
Consequently,  the  composition  of  the  former  mica  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  tourmaline  included  in  group  IV,  and  the  composition 
of  the  latter  mica  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  tourmaline  included 
in  the  group  V.  § 

In  the  tourmaline  analyzed  by  Rammelsberg,  soda  always 
preponderates  over  potash.  In  the  brown  and  black  kinds,  the 
maximum  amount  of  soda  is  2*6  per  cent. ;  that  of  potash  0*73 
per  cent. ;  and  that  of  lithia  1*47  per  cent. ;  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  three  alkalies  being  4*52  per  cent.  Consequently,  the  con- 
version of  tourmaline  into  mica  involves  displacement  of  soda  by 
potash,  by  means  of  the  reaction  between  silicate  of  soda  and 
carbonate  of  potash.  ||  But  as  the  amount  of  potash  present  in 
most  varieties  of  potash  mica  would  not  be  attained  in  this  way,  a 
further  quantity  of  potash  must  be  introduced  otherwise. 

The  largest  amount  of  lime  in  the  above-mentioned  mica  is 
1*81  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  generally  under  1*  per  cent.  By  the 
reaction  of  the  silicate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of  potash^lT  a  further 
quantity  of  this  alkali  would  be  introduced. 

Comparison  of  II  and  I  shows  that  the  boracic  acid  has  been 
entirely  eliminated,  the  peroxide  of  iron  and  magnesia  for  the 
most  part,  and  alumina  partially.  This  must  have  produced  a 
relative  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  other  constituents ;  but  as 
the  amount  of  silica  has  been  considerably  increased,  a  relative 
increase  of  the  amount  of  alkaline  silicates  would  not  account  for 
the  considerable  amount  of  alkalies  in  the  mineral  represented  by 
IL     The  diminution  of  specific  gravity,   in  consequence  of  the 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxxi,  44, 
t  Polytechn.  Centralblalt.  1847,  No.  23. 
$  Loc.  cit. 
{  See  ante,  p.  2o8. 
II  See  ante,  p.  65,  No.  38. 
%  English  edition,  i,  8. 
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conversion  of  the  tourmaline  represented  by  I  into  the  mien 
represented  by  II,  shows  that  7*33  per  cent,  of  the  constitaents 
of  the  former  may  be  eliminated  without  reduction  of  tlie 
volume. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  tbe  process  of  alteration 
in  this  case  is  still  involved  in  obscurity;  a  much  greater  number 
of  analyses  must  be  made  before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for. 

The  constant  association  of  mica  and  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
upon  altered  tourmaline,  has  already  been  mentioned.*  Tie 
pseudomorphous  mica  represented  by  III,  is  covered  by  an  incrus- 
tation of  peroxide  of  iron.  If  ferruginous  tourmaline  is  converted 
into  potash  mica,  there  must  be  an  elimination  of  iron.  Dark- 
colored  mica  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  above-mentioned 
place,  and  has  undoubtedly  originated  from  tourmaline ;  whether 
or  not  it  is  ferruginous  magnesian  mica  must  be  determined  by 
analysis.  In  the  formation  of  mica  of  this  kind  the  alteration  would 
be  different 

Comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  red  tourmaline  repre- 
sented by  IV,  with  that  of  the  lepidolite  represented  by  V,  VI, 
and  VII,  shows  that  in  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other  boracic 
acid  is  entirely  eliminated,  the  alumina  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  fluorine  and  alkalies  are  introduced.  In  the  formation  of 
the  minerals  represented  by  VI  and  VII,  a  quantity  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  is  introduced,  which  may  be  owing  to  displacement  of 
alumina  by  oxide  of  iron.f  In  other  respects,  the  remarks  made 
in  reference  to  the  conversion  of  black  tourmaline  into  mica  are 
applicable  here  also. 

In  the  mineral  represented  by  IV,  the  amount  of  potash  is 
greater  than  that  of  soda,  while  in  all  other  kinds  of  tourmaline  the 
reverse  proportion  obtains ;  therefore  Rammelsberg's  conjecture 
that  this  mineral  is  already  altered,  is,  to  some  extent,  confirmed. 
This  alteration  must,  therefore,  have  consisted  in  a  substitution  of 
potash  for  soda,  and  is  rather  far  advanced. 


«  Soe  ante,  p.  264. 

t  S«»o  ante,  p.  74,  No.  49. 
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I. 

II. 

.   III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

SilicA       ....         .... 

•  ••  ■ 

65-82t 

46*75 

42-59 

44-49 

52-(i3 

49-5 

Alamina .... 

i 

27-37 

26-15 

21-68 

24-91 

29-46 

27-5 

Peroxide  of  iron .... 

10-39 

4-84 

5-72 

•  »•• 

Oxide  of  manganese 

•  ••• 

• » •  • 

0-75 

■  ••• 

•  •  * » 

■  •■• 

Ldme       ....         .... 

•  »•  a 

•  •  • 

0-26 

214 

2-52 

15-0 

Magneaia 

0-42 

15-78 

10-27 

0-36 

0-43 

•  ••• 

5-77 

5-64 

845 

6-71 

7-94 

•  ••• 

dO€Ia        ....          .... 

0-42 

0*82 

•  •  •  • 

111 

1-30 

8-0 

Fluoride  of  calcium 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

107 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

Carbonate  of  lime 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

11-11 

t <  •> 

•  ••• 

■V  •W5E         ••••               •••• 

020 

0-63 

8*85 

3-44 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

4-23 

t  ••• 

.... 

•  ••■ 

•  ••• 

100-00 

100-00 

98-81 

9911 

100-00 

10000 

L  Mica,  with  the  form  of  wemerite,  from  ArendaL 
n.  ^Gca,  with  the  form  of  wemerite,  from  Pargas ;   both 
analyzed  by  myself. 

The  latter  mineral  was  completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  large  deficiency  is  a  consequence  of  my  being  able  to 
use  only  a  very  small  quantity  for  analysis.^ 

Bolli  specimens  of  mica  were  greenish-white,  and  the  lustre 
was  not  affected  by  ignition,  although  they  became  silver- white. 

A  specimen  of  calc-spar  blended  with  wemerite,  from  Pargas, 
contained  at  one  part  a  small  plate  of  mica,  and  was  only  partially 
dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue  appeared  to  be  weme- 
rite,  with  a  few  laminso  of  mica.  The  wemerite  contained  traces 
of  magnesia. 

IIL  Mica  from  Pai^as.  Svanberg. 

This  is  the  only  analysis  of  mica  from  this  locality. 

IV.  Greenish-white,   perfectly  transparent  \ 

mica,  with  the  form  of    wemerite,  vQ.  y.  RatL§ 
from  Arendal.  j 

The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  were  covered,  and  their  interior  fiUed 
with  laminas  of  mica.     Between  the  laminae  were  quartz,  small 

*  See  ante,  p.  240. 

•¥  Estimated  from  the  deficienoj. 

X  The  mineral  was  previously  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid^  which  extracted 
alumina,  much  lime,  and  a  trace  of  magnesia. 

§  Poggend.  Annal.  xc,288,  etseq. — ^The  difference  between  this  analysis  and 
I,  in  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  mica  had  been  previously  digested 
with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  extract  carbonate  of  lime  and  other 
extraneous  subetancee.  Hydrochloric  acid  extracted  ferruginous  alumina,  much 
lime,  and  some  magneaia  •$  sulphuric  add  extracted  3*19  per  cent,  ferrnginoos 
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crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  and  sometimes  a  soft  green  sabstanoe, 
with  scarcely  any  cleavage,  which  was,  apparently^  an  intermediate 
product  of  the  alteration.  Carbonate  of  lime  was  not  reoogxuzable 
by  the  eye,  and  there  was  not  any  fluorine  in  the  mineraL 

y.  The  same  mica,  after  deducting  water  and  carbonate  of  fim& 

VI.  Normal  composition  of  wemerite. 

It  foUows  from  the  above  analyses  that  wemerite  is  suaoeptiUe 
of  conversion  into  potash  mica  as  well  as  magnesian  mica. 

A  comparison  of  I  with  the  analysis  of  decomposed  wemerite,* 
shows  an  unmistakable  similarity,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probaUe 
that  this  wemerite  is  in  some  stage  of  conversion  into  mica.  If 
the  residual  silicate  of  lime  had  been  converted  by  means  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  into  silicate  of  potash,t  it  is  probable  that  mica 
would  have  been  formed. 

Attention  is  directed  by  v.  Bath  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
proportion  of  silica  to  alumina  is  the  same  in  Y  and  YI ;  that  in 
the  place  of  soda,  there  is  in  YI,  an  equal  amount  of  potash,  and  tlie 
excess  of  soda  in  Y,  shows  that  the  original  mineral  lost  12*48  per 
cent,  while  only  5*72  per  cent,  was  introduced  into  the  product  <^ 
alteration.  But  since  the  latter  has  the  greater  specific  gravi^, 
the  crystallization  of  the  mica  must  have  been  attended  with  a 
reduction  of  volume.  The  introduction  of  peroxide  of  iron  be 
supposes  to  have  been  effected  by  the  oxidation  of  bicarbonate  rf 
iron  in  water,  and  the  decomposition  of  silicate  of  lime  by  the 
carbonic  acid,  so  that  bicarbonate  of  lime  was  formed  and  removed 
while  silicate  of  iron  took  the  place  of  the  silicate  of  lime. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
decomposes  silicate  of  lime,  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and  iron 
being  formed.]:  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  carbonic 
acid  liberated  from  the  bicarbonate  of  iron  would  combine  with 
the  lime  of  the  double  silicate  and  remove  it  as  bicarbonate,  leav- 
ing silicate  of  iron.  The  conversion  of  the  silicate  of  soda  in 
wemerite,  into  the  silicate  of  potash  in  mica  would  be  effected  by 
the  reaction  with  carbonate  of  potash.§ 


alumina,  and  0*42  per  cent.  lime.  As  the  quantity  of  material  at  my  disposal  -vi^ 
very  small,  I  restricted  myself  to  ascertaining  whether  the  mineral  was  magneeian 
or  potash-mica.  v.  Rath's  analysis  is  most  likely  more  accurate  than  mine,  as  he 
had  a  larger  quantity  of  the  mineral  ;  hut  hoth  analysis  agree  in  showing  thiat  thin 
mica,  with  the  form  of  wemerite,  is  potash  mica. 

*  See  ante,  p.  247,  No.  I. 

f  English  edition,  i,  8. 

t  See  ante,  p.  77»  No.  50. 

§  See  ante,  p.  66,  No.  38. 
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There  is  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  between  II  and  III, 
which  is  remarkable  since  the  corresponding  specimens  of  mica 
occur  at  the  same  place^  and  are  both  magnesian  mica.  The  con- 
version of  wemerite  into  magnesian  mica  would  be  effected  by 
water,  containing,  besides  carbonate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of 
magnesia* 

The  conversion  of  wemerite  into  potash  mica  would  be  effected 
by  the  action  of  water  containing  carbonate  of  potash  and  bicar- 
bonate of  iron.  If  the  water  contained  carbonate  of  magnesia 
also,  the  silicate  of  lime  would  be  decomposed,  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  lime  formed,  the  latter  being  removed  by  water, 
aBd  the  former  introduced  into  the  mineraL  In  this  decomposition 
there  may  be  a  partition  of  the  silica  between  the  peroxide  of  iron 
aBd  alumina  and  a  double  silicate  formed.f 

Conversion  of  beryl  into  mica  and  quartz. — Blum  f  found  in  a 
coarse  grained  granite  at  Heidelberg,  small  crystals  of  beryl, 
generally  in  an  altered  state,  and  sometimes  entirely  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  mica  and  quartz,  retaining  the  original  form. 
The  mica  laminas  were  greenish  or  reddish,  and  covered  with  a 
ferru^nous  crust.  One  crystal  was  unaltered  at  one  end  while  at 
the  other  end  it  consisted  entirely  of  mica  and  quartz.  The  beryl 
crystals  from  Bavaria  sometimes  present  indications  of  an  incipient 
conversion  into  mica.  One  specimen  contains  a  great  number  of 
mica  laminae,  and  at  many  places  is  covered  with  mica.  The 
beryl  from  Boyalstone,  in  Massachusetts,  also  contains  mica  where 
it  is  turbid.  Even  emerald  from  Siberia  generally  presents  a 
transition  into  mica  at  the  ends  of  the  crystals ;  by  the  aid  of  the 
maernifying  glass  a  mixture  of  mica  and  emerald  is  easily  recog- 
nized.* G.  Rose  informs  me  that  Berzelius  in  his  description  and 
examination  of  the  minerals  of  Finbo,  near  Fahlun,  mentions, 
under  the  name  pseudo-emerald,  beryl  crystals  several  inches  long, 
that  were  entirely  converted  into  mica.  G.  Hose  saw  them  in 
1821,  at  Stockholm. 

The  following  analyses  by  H.  Muller,§  throw  some  light  upon 
this  alteration. 


*  English  edition,  i,  13,  No.  16. 
f  See  ante.  p.  75. 
X  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  42. 

§  Korrespondenz-Blatt  des  coologisohen-mineralogisoheii  Yereina  in  Begena- 
fanrg,  1862,  p.  70. 
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ALTBRATION  OF  MCA. 


I. 

II.                 III. 

IV. 

Silica  .... 

Alumina         

(ihicinn 

Peroxide  of  iron 
Water            

67-0 

19*8 

13*2 

0*8 

•  ••• 

67-4 

20-0 

12*0 

0*3 

68-8 

647 

1(H8 

2-6 

2-6 

00-90 

18*45 

12^20 

2^5 

•  ••« 

100*8 

99*7               98-8 

1 

I.  Beryl  from  the  p^matite  of  Sagemiihle,  south  of  the 

Fichtelgebirge. 
II.  Beryl  from  Schwarzeubach^  io  the  same  neighbourhood. 
III.  Decomposed  beryl  from  Sagemiihle. 
IV-  Beryl  from  Heidelberg^  analyzed  by  Bomtrager.* 
This  corresponds  very  closely  with  I  and  IL 
The  decomposition  of  beryl  appears,  therefore,  to  consist  essen- 
tially in  elimination  of  silicate  of  glucina  and  of   silica-t     Its 
conversion  into  mica  requires,  besides  this,  introduction  of  alkalme 
silicates.     As  glucina  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  bicarbonates,  and  as 
these  are  products  of  the  decomposition  of  felspar  in  granitic 
rocks,  the  removal  of  the  glucina  may  be  accounted  for.     The 
masses  of  beryl  from  the  pegmatite  are  traversed  by  fissures  partly 
filled  with  quartz.     They  are  frequently  mixed  with  felspar  con- 
taining isolated  laminse  of  mica.     Blum  remarks  that  the  beryl 
substance   has   sometimes  wholly   disappeared,  so  th^    there  is 
either  a  cavity  or  only  a  porous  aggregate  of  quartz  granules  or 
crystals.     It  is  probable,  that  in  this  case,  the  potash  requi^te  for 
the  formation  of  mica  was  wanting. 

Alteration  of  Mica. 

Conversion  of  magnesian  mica  into  potash  mica. — I  have  already 
remarked  J  tliat  on  treating  mica,  originating  from  Fahlunite,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  white,  silvery  laminas  remained,  and  that  this  is  also 
the  case  with  several  specimens  of  micaceous  schist  from  the 
Zillerthaly  and  from  Libethen  in  Hungary.  Analyses  gave  the 
following  results. 


*  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral,  etc.  1851,  p.  185. 

t  When  beryl  is  entirely  decomposed,  kaolin  remains ;  see  ante,  p.  177. 


t  See  ante,  p.  280. 
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1.  Sulphuric  acid  extracted  larger  amounts  of  bases  the  greater 
the  amount  of  magnesia. 

2.  Alumina,  protoxide  of  iron  and  magnesia,  were  always 
extracted  by  sulphuric  acid  in  much  greater  amount  than  alkalies ; 
so  that  the  alkaline  silicates  are  not  so  readily  decomposed  by  this 
acid  as  the  silicates  of  those  bases. 

The  fact  that  pure  potash  mica  is  not  at  all  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  with  difficulty  decomposed  by  hydrofluoric 
acid,  agrees  with  this  latter  result.  Consequently,  the  slight 
tendency  of  mica  to  decomposition  is  not  0¥ring  to  the  presence  of 
silicate  of  magnesia ;  *  but,  on  the  contrary,  mica  is  more  readily 
decomposed  the  greater  the  amount  of  this  silicate,  while  pure 
potash  mica  is  least  of  all  susceptible  of  decomposition. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  suppose  magnesian  mica  may  be  con- 
verted into  potash  mica.  Such  an  alteration  would  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  constituents  upon  magnesian 
imca.t  The  more  easily  decomposable  magnesian  mica  is  con- 
verted into  potash-mica.  But  when  the  substances  eliminated, 
accumulate  at  some  places,  it  is  possible,  that,  by  the  introduction 
of  silicates  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron,  potash-mica  may  be 
converted  into  magnesian  mica ;  for  this  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  a  compound  of  potash-mica  with  these  silicates.  However, 
both  kinds  of  mica  may  be  simultaneously  produced  from  one 
mineral,  and  thus  become  blended  in  the  manner  that  they  are 
found  to  occur.  { 

Conversion  of  mica  into  steatite,  §  The  alteration  commences  at 
the  lateral  faces,  and  extends  along  the  planes  of  cleavage.  || 
Daub  f  found  the  mica  in  felspathic  porphyry,  converted  into  a 
yellowish-green  mass,  probably  steatite  ;  particles  of  the  mica 
laminse  could  still  be  recognized  in  it.** 

C.  G.  Gmelin  ff  directs  attention  to  the  gradual  transition  of 
mica  into  talc,  also  recognizable  in  the  transition  of  micaceous 
schist  into  talcose  schist. 

Conversion  of  mica  into  serpentine. — At  Sommcrville,  mica 
occurs  which  has  been  converted  into  serpentine. :( it     ^^^  remarks 

*  See  ante,  p.  367. 

t  See  ante,  p  3(>6. 

X  Grerman  edition,  ii,  1389. 

§  See  ante,  Chapter  xx,  p.  14. 

il  Blum.— 'Nachtitig,  p.  73  et  seq. 
lir  Jahrbuch  fiir  Miueral.  etc.  1861,  p.  4. 
••  Chapter  xli. 

ft  Poggend.  Annul,  vi.  226.— Iiaminel8berg*8  Uandworterbuch,  Suppl.  2p.l44. 
XX  Blum. — Nachtrag,  p.  70  ct  8e<|. 
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already  made  respecting  the  eonverrioii  of  mica  into  steatite,  tra 
also  applicable  to  this  alteration.  These  peeudomorphs  also  occur 
associated  with  calc-spar  and  unaltered  mica. 

Serpentine,  steatite,  and  talc,  which  are  so  closely  related  to 
mica,  and  appear  only  as  products  of  the  alteration  of  other 
minerals,  may,  therefore,  originate  from  mica. 

There  is  only  one  instance  kno¥ni  of  the  displacement  of  mica 
by  another  mineral,  homstone ;  *  and,  so  long  as  there  are  no  other 
instances  observed,  it  would  be  premature  to  offer  any  remarks 
upon  this  phenomenon* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Chlobite. 

This  mineral  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  somewhat  considerably  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid  afler 
ignition,  but  not  before. 

Occurrence. — In  chloritic  schist,  a  rock  that  is  not  very 
frequent ;  in  fissures,  drusy  cavities,  and  metalliferous  lodes.  It 
often  occurs  as  an  incrustation  of  rock  crystal,  calc-spar,  felspar, 
azinite,  titanite,  pericline,  etc.  It  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to 
association  with  other  minerals,  communicating  to  them  a  green 
colour.  Even  the  green  colour  of  rocks,  such  as  diaba8e,t  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  chlorite. 

Composition. — The  essential  constituents  of  chlorite,  are  silicates 
of  alumina,  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  water. 
It  does  not  contain  silicate  of  lime.  Sometimes  it  contains  a 
minute  amount  of  chromium. 

Rammelsbergt  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  relative  amounts 
of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  varieties  of  chlorite,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite  notion  of  the  constitution.  The 
oxygen  ratio  of  chlorite  and  ripidolite  is  calculated  from  his 
results,  and  the  analyses  of  chlorite,  by  Briiel,  v.  Kobell,  and 
Varrentrapp,  as  well  as  that  of  ripidolite  by  Varrentrapp,  are 
corrected  in  accordance  with  them. 

*  See  Chapter  xHi. 

t  Volger. — Studien  zur  fintwickelungsgeschichte  der  Mineralieiiy  p.  83. 

X  Suppl  4,  p.  34. 
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Silka 

Alumiiut 

Feroxide  of  iron 

Frotoxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

lAagnena 


Chlorite. 


Schwar- 
zerutein. 


Brttel. 


31-47 

16-67 

3-36 

2-95 

001 

32-56 

12-43 


99-45 


Achmatowik, 


y.  Kobeli.  Varrentr. 


31-47 
1714 

4-55 

0-53 

34-40 

1212 


99-88 


30-38 
16-97 

4-55 

33-97 
12-63 


98-50 


IV. 


V. 


3001 

19-11 

4-81 


33-15 
12-52 


81-34 

17-47 

3-85 

i-69 
33-44 
12-60 


99-60   i  100-39 


Ripidolite 

8t, 
Gotthard 

Varrentr. 


25-37 
18-50 
13-22 
16-89 

17-09 

8-96 


100-03 


Other  analyses  of  ripidolite  have  already  been  quoted.* 

Analyzed  by 
IV.  Crystallized  chlorite — vermicular  chlorite  ft    ^^    .  . 

-from  the  Ak  vaUey  »    MangnacJ 

V.  Clinochlore,  a  mineral  from  West-Chester, )    t»i  i     c 
Pennsylvania  }  ^*' 

This  mineral  resembles  mica,  but  chemically^  it  is  unques- 
tionably analogous  to  chlorite. 

The  variation  in  these  analyses  may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
presence  of  adventitious  substance  deposited  by  water^  which  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  divisibility  of  chlorite,  penetrates  very 
readily.  But,  for  the  same  reason  chlorite  is  the  more  liable  to 
chemical  alteration. 

Chlorite  with  the  forms  of  otiier  minerals. — The  conversion  of 
homblendejl  andgarnetf  into  chlorite,  with  simultaneous  elimination 

*  See  ante,  p.  250.  f    Volger  calls  this  mineral  helminthe. 

X  Ann.  de  chim.  et  phys.   8^r.  3,  x,  430. 

§  Amer.  Joom.  of  Science,  xii,  339,  and  xii,  222.     D  See  ante,  p.  346. 

4  See  ante,  p.  290. — In  the  Berlin  mineral  collection  I  found  several  spoci- 
mens  of  garnet,  from  the  micaceous  schist  of  the  Tyrol,  completely  covered  with 
chlorite.  The  incrustation  of  chlorite  passes  suddenly  into  garnet.  In  one 
instance  there  was  iron  pyrites  also  upon  the  garnet.  A  Hpecimen  of  garnet  from 
Fahlun  presented  a  very  thin  incrustation  of  chlorite.  A  specimen  of  dark  green 
chlorite,  from  the  serpentine  of  the  Col.  de  Fortius,  in  the  Voeges,  was  analyzed 
by  Delesse.— Ann.  des  Mines.  S^r.  4,  xviii.  321. — It  contained  some  garnet,  from 
which  it  appeared  to  have  originated,  and  consisted  of 
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....     33-23 
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....     14-78 
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....       1-49 
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...       6-28 
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....       \'39 

Magnesia         

....     3076 

Lime 

....       1-86 

"WAtar 

V  w   «w^#*       ••••                          •■••                          •••• 

...     10-21 

100*00 


The  oompontion  of  this  mineral  corresponds,  therefore,  with  that  of  the 
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of  lime,  proves  the  poeeilnlity  of  its  fonnaiion  fiom  otber  minenb 
containing  silicate  of  lime.  Moreover,  minerals  oontuning  alkaline 
silicates  like  tourmaUne,*  are  susceptible  of  conyeraon  into 
chlorite.  As  felsparf  niay  also  be  converted  into  chlorite,  it  may 
be  understood  why  chloritic  minerak  occur  in  most  rocks  like 
clajHslate* 

The  chlorite  pseudomorphs  formed  by  displacement  are 
especially  important. 

Chlorite  with  the  form  of  fluorspar. — This  pseudomorph  occon 
at  Berggieshiibcl  in  Saxony.  It  is  described  by  Blum.:(  Sometimes 
the  pseudomorph  contidns  a  nucleus  of  fluor-spar,  sometimes  it 
consists  entirely  of  chlorite.  In  the  octahedral  forms  the  altera- 
tion may  be  very  distinctly  traced ;  they  are  either  covered  with 
a  crust  of  chlorite,  or  present  patches  of  chlorite,  ejLtending  more 
or  less  into  the  mass  of  the  crystal,  generally  in  the  direction  of 
the  cleavage  planes.  In  a  similar  manner  chlorite  penetrates 
between  the  particles  of  granular  aggregates  of  fluor-spar,  forming 
a  perfect  mixture  of  the  two  minerals.  Sometimes  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage  planes  of  fluor-spar  may  be  traced,  notwithstand- 
ing the  admixture  of  chlorite. 

Chlorite  with  the  form  of  calcspior.'^The  pseudomorph  occois 
at  Biichenberg  near  Elbingerode  in  the  Harz  mountains,  accord- 
ing to  Sillem.§  The  rhombohedral  masses  sometimes  contain  a 
nucleus  of  calcHspar,  and  are  sometimes  hollow.  In  some  instances 
there  are  lamin©  of  chlorite  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  pknes 
of  the  calc-spar.  The  chlorite  is  laminar,  bladdsh-green,  and 
generally  incrusted  with  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 

Volger  II  describes  a  series  of  28  specimens  of  this  pseudomorph 
presenting  different  phases  of  alteration.  It  occurs  in  druses,  but 
generally  filling  fissures.  The  calc-spar  mass  is  distinctly  separate 
from  both  surfaces  of  the  fissures,  and  there  are  saalbands  of 
chlorite,  generally  very  thin.  At  the  saalbands  of  one  specimen, 
fragments  of  calc-spar,  that  had  been  covered  with  a  crust  of 
chlorite,  have  been  subsequently  removed,  leaving  angular,  hollow 
spaces,  in  which  there  is  some  iron-ochre.  Where  the  chlorite 
substance  has  entirely  penetrated  the  calc-spar,  the  mass  has  an 
intense  green,  the  cleavage  of  calc-spar  is  no  longer  distinct,  and 

chlorito  above  mentioned.    The  presence  of  lime  favours  the  opinion  that  it 
originated  from  garnet. 

*  See  ante,  p.  263. 

t  See  ante,  p.  173. 

t  Nachtra^,  2,  p.  104. 

§  Jalirb.  fur  Mineral,  etc.,  1851,  p.  396. 

II  Loc.  cit.  p.  89. 
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the  fracture  appears  compact  and  earthy.     In  eeveral  instances 
the  spaces  formerly  containing  calc-spar,  contain  earthy  chlorite. 

Volger  questions  the  existence  of  the  displacement  of 
peeudomorphs  of  chlorite  after  brown  iron-ore^  described  by 
Sillem. 

Chlorite  with  the  form  of  magnetic  iron  ore. — Sillem*  states  that 
this  pseudomorph  also  occurs  at  Biichenberg.  He  considers  that 
the  magnetic  iron-ore  crystals,  covered  with  chlorite,  from  Fahlun, 
are  of  the  same  kind,  but  only  in  an  early  stage  of  production. 
Blumf  however,  found,  in  one  instance,  that  the  magnetic  iron- 
ore  was  completely  displaced.  When  a  nucleus  of  magnetic  iron- 
ore  remains,  its  surface  is  rough  and  uneven;  sometimes  the 
chlorite  extends  far  into  the  mass  of  the  nucleus.  Blum  states 
that  similar  pseudomorphs  occur  at  Berggieshiibel. 

Yolger  t  has  pointed  out  some  interesting  facts  illustrative  of 
the  tendency  of  chlorite  to  association  with  other  minerals.  In 
one  specimen,  from  the  Kreuzli  valley  in  Graubiinden,  situated 
upon  a  rock  that  he  calls  chloritic  gneiss,  the  calc-spar  upon  one- 
half  of  the  faces  was  of  a  form  different  to  that  on  the  other  half 
of  the  faces.  Between  the  calc-spar  crystals  and  the  rock  were  a 
few  adular  crystals.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  scaly 
chlorite  as  a  delicate  film;  but  between  the  calc-spar  rhombo- 
hedrons,  it  forms  thick  layers  from  which  only  a  few  portions  of 
the  crystals  project.  The  chlorite  frequently  appears  as  a  thin 
compact  crust  upon  some  of  the  crystal  faces  of  both  kinds  of  the 
calc-spar  crystals,  and  also  upon  those  of  adular. 

The  scalenohedrons  of  calc-spar  that  are  most  remote  from  the 
rhombohedrons  are  partly  colorless,  at  some  places  colored  green 
by  intruded  chlorite,  and  the  colour  becomes  more  general  nearer 
to  the  rhombohedrons.  The  crystal  faces,  however,  appear  clean 
and  lustrous ;  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glass  that 
they  are  found  to  be  corroded  and  covered  with  innumerable 
holes,  filled  with  scales  of  chlorite. 

On  the  contrary,  the  faces  of  rhombohedral  crystals,  are,  with 
few  exceptions  dull,  slightly  drusy  and  green  colored.  The 
chlorite  laminas  are  not  situated  upon  the  faces  of  the  calc-spar 
crystals,  but  evidently  extend  into  the  masses  of  the  crystals  in 
the  direction  of  the  cleavage. 

Similar  characters  are  presented  by  the  scalenohedrons,  some 
of  which  are  quite  leek-green ;  but  the  chlorite  in  this  case  does 

*  Loc.  cit.  pp.  :)9(>  and  400.  ^  ^ 

t  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  106. 
t  Loc.  cit.  p.  116. 
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not  extend  into  the  mass  firom  the  fiioes  of  the  crystMla,  bat  at 
the  irregukr  parts  where  the  crystalB  are  attached  to  the  rock. 
But  still  the  direction  in  which  the  chlorite  extenda  into  the  cak- 
spar  is  so  closely  correspondent  with  that  of  the  cleayage  planesi 
that  even  in  the  scalenohedrons  an  inner  rhombohedral  form  is 
thereby  recognizable.  Some  of  these  crystals  which  at  first  sight 
appear  quite  leek-green,  prove,  upon  doeer  examination,  to  be 
colorless  at  parts,  and  at  others  only  slightly  tinged  through, 
while  the  rhombohedron  within  is  intensely  green  at  some  of  the 
faces.  In  one  instance,  the  three  rhombohedral  &ce8  of  one-half 
of  a  crystal,  which  are  turned  towards  the  part  where  the  rhombo- 
hedrons  of  calc-spar  are  situated,  are  much  corroded  and  covered 
with  chloritCi  while  the  scalenohedral  faces  of  the  other  half  of 
the  crystals  are  bright  and  clean.  The  supplementary  faces  of 
the  rhombohedron  are  recognizable  at  the  interior  by  the  way  in 
which  chlorite  extends  into  the  mass.  Wherever  scalenohedral 
faces,  however  small,  appear  upon  the  rhombohedrons,  those  ftoes 
are  bright,  and  quite  free  from  chlorite. 

Consequently,  it  would  appear,  that  the  rhombohedral  crystals 
presented  a  less  obstacle  than  the  scalenohedrons  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  liquid  from  which  chlorite  was  deposited. 

The  edges  of  the  rhombohedrons,  whose  faces  are  covered  with 
chlorite,  appear  rounded,  corroded,  and  also  free  from  chlorite  at 
these  parts,  so  that  this  corrosion  does  not  appear  to  be  a  conse- 
quenco  of  the  formation  of  chlorite,  but  to  have  taken  place 
subsequently.  However,  most  of  the  rhombohedrons  are  much 
more  strikingly  corroded,  all  that  remains  of  them  being  a  very 
thin  shell  underneath  the  covering  of  chlorite.  In  many  instances, 
one  or  other  face  of  the  rhombohedral  crystals,  and  also  an  edge 
or  coDner,  is  pierced  as  if  with  a  needle.  The  least  touch  with 
a  knife  breaks  the  delicate  shell,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  hollow 
there  is  found  a  blackish-brown  dust  containing  manganese.  In 
one  instance  the  inner  surface  of  such  a  shell  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  chlorite,  and  sometimes  they  contained  rhombohedral 
fragments  of  calc-spar. 

Volger  *  describes  a  calc-spar  druse  upon  which  there  are  small 
quartz  crystals.  It  is  partly  covered  with  very  minute  laminae  of 
chlorite,  which  is  so  abundant  at  the  angles  which  the  crystals 
form  with  each  other,  and  between  the  quartz  crystals,  that  they 
appear  as  if  imbedded  in  chlorite.  The  chlorite  is  of  the  kind 
which  Volger  calls  helminthe ;  it  appears  to  have  penetrated  into 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  131. 
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all  the  calc-spar  crystals,  and  has  colored  them  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  a  line.  The  quartz  crystals  are  dull  and  rough  at  all 
their  faces,  and  chlorite  extends  into  their  mass  to  the  depth  of  ^ 
of  a  line. 

In  the  pseudomorphs  of  chlorite  after  calc-spar,  as  well  as  in 
those  previously  mentioned,  the  chlorite  is  more  recent  than  the 
caloHspar  into  which  it  has  penetrated. 

Blum  *  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  chloritic  substance  as  a 
petrifying  material  in  the  clay-stones  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
near  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  where  remains  of  neuropteris  grangeri 
consist  entirely  of  this  green  chloritic  substance.  V olger  f  also 
fbimdj  in  a  sandstone,  near  Zurich,  fossils  which  formerly  consisted 
of  calc-spar,  but  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  had  been  wholly 
or  partially  displaced  by  earthy  chlorite. 

A  large  crystal  of  white  adular  from  St.  Gotthard,  enclosed 
within  it  calc-spar,  containing  ogkoite|  and  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  calc-spar  is  almost  everywhere  surrounded  by  ogkoite,  and  at 
many  parts,  is  displaced  by  it.  Volger  §  considers  it  unquestion- 
able that  the  ogkoite  existed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
adular.  Innumerable  small  crystals  of  adular  were  formed  upon 
the  ogkoite,  chiefly  in  the  depressions  between  the  plates  and 
nodules.  As  these  crystals  increased  in  size  they  would  eventually 
form  one  large  crystaL  A  great  number  of  isolated  crystals  are 
still  attached  to  the  ogkoite ;  others  are  attached  by  one  face  to 
the  large  adular  crystal.  The  calc-spar  is  obviously  older  than 
the  ogkoite,  and  in  some  instances  its  subsequent  removal  may  be 
recognized. 

The  above-mentioned  pseudomorphs  of  chlorite  with  the  form 
of  calc-spar  do  not  present  very  striking  indications  of  such  dis- 
placement. The  carbonate  of  lime  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
removed  to  any  great  distance,  for  between  the  plates  of  ogkoite 
at  the  side  of  the  specimen  opposite  to  that  where  the  adular  is 
situated,  there  are  a  number  of  small  white  calc-spar  crystals  fre- 
quently associated  with  small  adular  crystals.  The  calc-spar 
crystals  are  quite  fresh  and  clear,  and  very  different  from  the 
partially  destroyed  calc-spar  resembling  ankerite.  The  carbonates 
of  lime  in  the  latter  mineral  would  be  separated  as  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

Very  thin  six-sided  plates  of  silver- white  mica  also  occur  as 

*  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  126. 
t  Loc.  cit.  p.  134. 
±  A  variety  of  chlonte. 
\  Loc.  cit.  p.  146. 
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iaiJatod  {itches  upon  the  ogkoite  and  adolary  so  tint  h  k  mere 
ivoont  than  either. 

The  large  adular  crystal  contains^  here  and  thercy  Tcrrimniite 
needles  of  rutile ;  at  one  part  they  are  woven  into  a  kind  of  set 
Titanite  crystals  that  arc  barely  recognizable,  are  ritnated  in  greit 
numbers  ui>on  the  faces  of  the  adular  crystal,  and  between  die 
laiuiuar  ogkoite,  tc^thcr  with  calc-spar  and  small  crystdb  of 
mlular.  Near  the  net  of  rutile  needles,  Volger  fbnnd  a  small 
crystal  of  helminthe,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  ogkoite. 

The  sequence  of  formation  in  this  specimen  is : — 1  cale-spar; 
2  rutik\  i^koitc;  3  adular;  4  mica,  titanite,  calo-^ar,  and 
lielminthe. 

Volger  *  describes  another  specimen  of  a  felspntliic  rock  that 
is  no  less  interesting.  One  surface,  and  one  side  of  its  edge  ii 
covered  with  fine  nodules  of  ogkoite.  It  consists  of  a  kige 
number  of  very  small  adular  crystals,  loosely  aggr^ated,  so  tint 
there  are  a  great  number  of  angular  interstices.  In  these  spaces 
there  is  a  tissue  of  very  delicate  needles  of  rutile  with  adherent 
traces  of  iron  ochre.  The  whole  of  the  rock  presents  impressiooa 
of  long  bunches  of  actinote ;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  the  mineral 
itself.  The  siuices  from  which  it  has  been  removed,  contain  iron 
iH'hre,  and  the  same  kind  of  ogkoite  as  that  in  the  last-mentioned 
rock. 

In  this  instance,  therefore,  ogkoite  appears  to  be  epigenetic, 
perhaps  it  is  peudomorphic  after  actinote,  by  displacement 
Volger  is  also  convinced  that  the  adular  was  not  formed  until 
after  the  actinote  had  been  removed.  He  considers  that  the  only 
aseunii)tion  possible,  is  tliat  an  entirely  different  mass  formerly 
oooupicHl  the  place  of  this  rock.  In  this  mass  the  actinote  was 
imbedded,  subsequently  decomposed  and  removed,  ogkoite  being 
deposited  in  its  place.  But  the  matrix  was  also  decomposed,  and 
during  this  alteration  the  granular  adular  mass  was  substituted, 
while  adular  crystals  extended  between  the  ogkoite  laminse  and 
into  the  cavities  left  by  the  actinote. 

The  sequence  of  formation  in  this  specimen  is  represented  by 
Volger  as : — 1  actinote,  rutile, — perha|)s  the  only  remnant  of  the 
original  rock ; —  2  ogkoite ;  3  adular. 

Subsequently  Volger  t  found  in  the  mineral  collection  at 
Zurich,  a  rock  which  resembles  that  above  described,  so  completely 
that  it  may  be  supposed  to  originate  from  the  same  locality.     How- 

**  Loc.  cit.  p.  153. 
t  Loc.  cit.  p.  546. 
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ever,  it  consists,  not  of  pure  granular  felspar,  but  principally  of  a 
compact  limestone  resembling  ankerite. 

Examination  of  another  specimen  showed  that  the  titanite 
crystals  covered  the  faces  of  a  calc-spar  crystal ;  further  that  the 
titanite  was  surrounded  by  adular,  and  that  the  calc-spar  was 
removed.  At  the  other  side  of  the  rock,  all  the  adular  crystals 
were  so  covered  with  helminthe,  that  they  could  only  be  recognized 
by  the  form ;  the  helminthe  also  extended  into  the  mass  of  the 
adular  crystals.  When  titanite  projects  beyond  the  adular,  its 
surface  is  covered  with  helminthe,  which  also  extends  into  the 
mass.  Generally  the  titanite  is  somewhat  more  free  from  this 
incrustation. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  helminthe  in  and  upon  quartz 
crystals  Volger  *  states  that  a  group  of  these  crystals  from  St. 
Ootthard,  is  unequally  covered  with  helminthe ;  at  some  parts  the 
incrustation  is  so  thick  that  the  quartz  cannot  be  seen,  and  here 
the  ends  of  the  crystals  are  so  entirely  wanting  that  there  remains 
only  a  portion  of  one  pyramidal  face ;  all  the  rest  appears  to  have 
been  abstracted.  In  one  instance,  the  entire  pyramid  of  a  thick 
crystal  has  disappeared,  and  the  prism  faces  arc  deeply  corroded 
near  the  end  of  the  crystal.  Masses  of  helminthe  are  imbedded 
in  the  quartz  mass,  sometimes  near  the  surface,  sometimes  deeper, 
and  sometimes  projecting. 

In  another  specimen,  there  are  innumerable  thread  like  prisms 
of  helminthe  isolated  and  interwoven.  When  the  direction  of 
the  pyramidal  faces  of  the  crystal  is  recognizable,  it  is  found 
that  the  distribution  of  the  helminthe  corresponds  with  it.  There 
are  also  plates  of  specular  iron-ore  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
helminthe. 

Volger  is  of  opinion  that  the  helminthe  cannot  have  been 
deposited  periodically,  during  the  growth  of  the  quartz  crystals, 
and  thus  have  been  imbedded  in  the  quartz ;  for  he  was  unable  to 
find  a  single  helminthe  crystal  which  coincided  throughout  its 
entire  length,  with  one  of  the  former  surfaces  of  the  quartz  crys- 
tal. Generally  the  helminthe  ciystals  extend  both  into  the  older 
and  newer  quartz  on  each  side. 

Volger'^s  accurate  description  of  the  occurrence  of  helminthe 
in  quartz  crystals,  appears  to  render  it  possible  for  those  who  have 
not  made  such  observations  to  form  an  opinion;  but  when  the 
phenomenon  is  so  complicated  as  in  the  above  instances  this  is 
somewhat  diBScult.     The  great  compactness  and  imperfect  cleavage 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  165. 
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of  rock  crrstml  are  not  inconsistent  with  tke  noCkm  of  witer 
penetrating  into  it ;  for  it  will  subsequently  be  shown  that  proto- 
silicate  of  iron  in  quartz  is  decomposed  with  prodncticm  of 
hydrated  j^eroxide  of  iron.  But  without  penetration  of  witer^ 
such  alteration  cannot  be  accounted  for.  Moreover^  the  artificial 
coloring  of  onvxy  as  practised  at  Oberstein  proves  the  liqnidB 
penetrate  into  it.^  And  if  liquids  can  penetrate  into  amor{Jioiis 
quartz*  they  may  also  penetrate  into  crystallized  quartz  moie 
{>articulariy  nnce  the  latter  has  cleavage. 

It  seems  questionable  whether  the  position  of  the  helminthe 
crj-stals  described  by  Volger,  proves  that  they  were  not  formed 
during  the  growth  of  the  quartz  crystaL  When  such  crystab 
were  covered  with  helminthe  crystals,  some  of  which  projected, 
and  the  formation  of  quartz  was  continued,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  helminthe  would  extend  into  the  newer  quartz.  Tke^ 
might  also  extend  into  the  older  quartz  if  the  surface  of  the 
quartz  were  corroded.  Volger  is  disposed  to  regard  helminthe  as 
the  destroyer  of  quartz. 

In  the  al)ove-mcntioned  groups  of  quartz  crystals,  Volger  found 
some  rhombohedrons  of  iron-spar,  that  were  protected  fiom 
decomposition  by  the  surrounding  quartz.  These  rhombedrons, 
and  ankerite  crystals  also,  were  covered  at  some  parts  with  hel- 
minthe which  also  extends  into  the  mass.  If  these  helminthe 
crystals  were  formed  after  the  quartz  it  would  be  remarkable  that 
the  iron-s[>ar  and  ankerite,  which  are  so  susceptible  of  decomposi- 
tion, should  have  been  preserved.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  more 
probable  that  these  minerals  were  coated  with  helminthe  before 
they  were  imbedded  in  the  quartz,  and  that  they  were  thus  pro- 
tected. But  in  this  case  the  helminthe  woidd  be  formed  before 
the  deposition  of  quartz  and,  as  the  incrustation  of  the  quartz 
crystals  with  helminthe,  shows  that  it  was  also  formed  after  the 
production  of  quartz,  it  is  possible  that  the  deposition  may  have 
taken  place  during  the  growth  of  the  quartz  crystals. 

Silica  is  present  in  all  water  that  has  traversed  rocks  for  any 

*  Onyx  is  coloured  black  by  immersion  for  some  weeks,  first  in  a  dilute  sola- 
tion  of  honey  in  water,  and  then  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  carbonizes  the  honey, 
and  produces  the  black  colour.  The  degree  of  permeability  differs  very  much  ; 
for  some  specimens  require  to  be  immersed  for  only  a  few  hours,  while  others 
require  a  day,  and  some  are  not  colored  at  all.  Chalcedony  is  colored  citron- 
yellow  by  digesting  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  iron,  which  probably  pro- 
duces the  colour.  A  small  amount  of  iron  extracted  by  the  acid  frotn  the 
chalcedony  also  takes  part  in  producing  the  colour. 

Noggerath. — Die  Kunat  Onyx  zu  farben. — Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral,  etc., 
1847,  p.  473. 
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distance ;  but  the  constituents  of  chlorite  have  never  been  detected 
in  water ;  however,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  stated 
above,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that  they  are  present 
in  water,  though  in  very  much  smaller  amount  than  silica. 
Assuming  a  simultaneous,  or  periodic  formation  of  quartz,  and  of 
the  chlorite  imbedded  in  it,  the  small  quantity  of  the  latter 
mineral,  in  proportion  to  the  former,  would  furnish  an  indication 
of  the  amounts  of  the  substances,  from  which  both  minerals  have 
been  formed,  that  are  present  in  water. 

Formation. — The  situations  in  which  chlorite  is  found,  and  its 
occurrence  in  drusy  cavities  and  fissures,  proves  that  it  has  been 
deposited  from  water ;  and  the  conversion  of  various  minerals  into 
chlorite,  proves  that  it  may  be  produced  by  alteration.* 

Volger,  who  fully  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  pseudomorphs,  and  the  deposition  of  minerals  between  surfaces 
of  cleavage,  remarks,  that  in  this  process  it  is  unnecessary  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  current  of  water  concerned,  but  that  the  liquid 
has  moved  between  the  capillary  interstices  of  the  cleavage  planes 
in  the  same  way  that  a  drop  of  water  moves  through  a  lump  of 
sugar.  However,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  flow  of  water 
through  fissures,  and  into  drusy  cavities,  are  concerned. 

Decompodtum. — Whether  the  chlorite  which  is  translucent, 
sometimes  even  as  thin  laminas,  has  lost  its  transparency  in  conse- 
quence of  incipient  decomposition,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ; 
but  it  is  very  desirable  that  this  should  be  determined  by  means 
of  analysis.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  chlorite  is  one 
of  those  minerab  which  are  least  of  all  liable  to  decomposition. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

SERPENTINE. 

This  mineral,  when  finely  powdered,  is  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid ;  and,  more  completely,  by  sulphuric 
acid,  the  silica  being  separated  as  a  powder. 

Occurrence. — Serpentine  occurs  both  as  a  simple  mineral  and 
as  a  rock.  But  this  difference  does  not  indicate  any  difference 
of  origin ;  and,  consequently,  the  two  kinds  will  be  treated  of 
together  in  this  chapter. 

*  The  formation  of  silicates  of  magnesia  is  treated  of  in  Chapter  XLI. 
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Noble  serpentine  oocars  as  vrins  and  nests,  traversing  granular 
limestone  in  all  directions.  It  also  oocars  in  metalliferons  lodes, 
atf  at  Arendal,  in  Norway,  where  noble  and  common  serpentine 
occur,  as  small  patches,  in  magnetic  iron-ore ;  as  small  veins  in 
the  adjoining  rock,  and  as  beds.* 

As  a  rock,  serpentine  constitutes  numerous  members  of  the 
granulite  formation  of  Saxony.  Fallou  states,  that  in  tlus  locality 
there  are  forty-eight  known  layers  of  serpentine.  This  fbrmationt 
comprises  all  those  kinds  of  serpentine  that  occur  in  the  Yoagea 
Serpentine  occurs  as  regular,  conformable  beds  in  gneiss,  as  at 
the  Grreiner,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Snarum,  in  Norway,  where 
it  constitutes  a  lenticuhir  mass  in  the  gneiss.  It  also  occurs  in 
primitive  clay-slate ;  in  the  Ural,  its  occurrence  in  this  rock  is 
very  frequent.  The  occurrence  of  serpentine  in  granular  lime- 
stone, is  very  remarkable.  In  North  America,  serpentine  oocun 
very  abundantly  in  a  bed  of  white  limestone,  f 

From  the  association  of  garnet,  bronzite,  bastite,  chlorite, 
mica,  magnetic  iron-ore,  iron-pyrites,  and  in  the  Ural^  platinum 
and  chrome  iron-ore,  serpentine  acquires  the  character  of  a  mixed 
rock.  A  very  homogeneous  slate,  from  Villa-Bota,  on  the  Po, 
was  found  by  Dele8se§  to  have  a  composition  so  doselj  resem- 
bling serpentine,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  schistose  serpentine. 
The  only  difiference  from  serpentine  is,  that  it  contains  3-22  per 
cent,  alumina. 

Composition. — It  might  be  expected,  that  a  mineral,  which, 
like  serpentine,  never  presents  any  definite  form,  would  vary 
much  in  composition.  But  as  it  is  one  of  the  final  products  of 
mineral  alteration,  ||  and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  further  altera- 
tion by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agents,  it  may  easily  be 
understood  why  its  composition  is  so  nearly  uniform.  The  theo- 
retical composition  of  serpentine  is : — 

Silica         4  eqts.     =:    44*02 

Magnesia 9    „        =    43*11 

Water       6   „        =     12'87lf 

100*00 

The  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  purest  varieties  of  ser- 
pentine, correspond   tolerably  well  with   the   above,  when  it  is 

•  Weibye. — Arcliiv.  fiir  Mineral,  etc.,  xxii,  492. 

t  French  geologists  call  this  the  «*  leptinite  formation.'' 

X  Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Assoc  of  American  Geolofiists,  1843.  dd. 
243  and  246.  6   «.         ,  PK- 

§  Biblioth^que  universelle  de  Gren^ve^  May  1848. 
fl  See  ante,  1 13. 
%  Rammelsbei^g.— Suppl.  3,  p.  110. 
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assumed^  that  a  part  of  the  magnesia  is  replaced  by  protoxide 
of  iron.  If  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  produced  con- 
tained silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  etc,  and  the  alteration  is  not 
quite  conipletCi  these  earths  would  be  found  in  the  serpentine 
to  some  extent. 

Serpentine^  with  the  forms  of  other  minerals. — I  have  already 
mentioned,  on  several  occasions,  that  serpentine  may  originate 
from  the  most  diverse  minerals  and  rocks.  G.  Rose  *  agrees  with 
me  in  this  opinion,  and  adds,  that  serpentine  is  always  a  product  of 
alteration. 

Breithauptf  was,  perhaps,  the  first,  who,  in  describing  the 
serpentine  with  the  form  of  hornblende^^  remarked,  that  some 
beds  of  serpentine  were,  perhaps,  originally,  hornblende  or  diorite. 
It  might  not  be  diBScult,  he  says,  to  detect  the  conversion  of  one 
sabstance  into  the  other.  Some  diorite  beds,  as,  for  example, 
those  in  Saxon  Voigtland,  acquire  a  fatty  appearance,  the  mass 
becomes  softer,  less  dense,  and,  in  general,  approximates  to 
serpentine. 

The  conversion  of  augite,  diallage,  and  bronzite  into  serpentine, 
has  already  been  treated  of.  §  These  alterations,  and  those  previ- 
ously mentioned,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  garnet  into  ser- 
pentine,! are,  according  to  6.  BrOse,f  illustrated  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  by  specimens  in  the  Berlin  collection  of  minerals.  The 
conversion  of  olivine  into  serpentine,  has  already  been  treated  of, 
both  in  its  mineralogical  and  chemical  relations.** 

Conversion  of  chandrodUe  into  serpentine. — The  product  of  this 
alteration  cannot,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be  a  psendo- 
morph,  because  chondrodite  very  rarely  presents  crystalline  form. 
The  chondrodite  which  presents  progressive  conversion  into 
serpentine,  occurs  in  the  granular  limestone  of  Sussex  County, 
associated  with  graphite ;  near  Sparta,  New  Jersey,  associated 
with  spinelle,  graphite,  and  mica.  Blum  ft  states,  that  the  larger 
granules  only,  appear  altered.  The  alteration  advances  from  the 
surface  inwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  more  perfect  cleavage,  the 
granules  being  divided  into  laminae.  The  inner  mass  sometimes 
consists  of  unaltered  chondrodite,  while  the  exterior  is  entirely 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxxii,  511. 

t  Neuee  Jahrb.  fUr  Chemie,  und  Physik,  Ixiii,  283. 

X  See  ante,  p.  346. 

§  See  ante,  pp.  321,  334. 

II  See  ante,  p.  291. 
^  Loc  cit 
••  See  ante,  p.  362. 
tt  Nachtrag,  p.  84. 
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converted  into  serpentine.  In  some  of  the  granules,  detached 
particles  of  chondrodite  occur.  In  the  lai^er  granules,  both  of 
the  altered  and  unaltered  mineral,  there  are,  sometimes,  parddes 
of  white  calc-spar  imbedded. 

This  alteration  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
between  chondrodite  and  olivine  in  composition.  ComparisoD  of 
analyses  of  these  two  minerals  shows,  that  basic  fluoride  of  magne- 
sium and  magnesia  must  be  separated  from  the  former.  This 
magnesia  might  be  deposited  as  bitter-spar,  as  in  the  alteration  of 
olivine.* 

Serpentine,  with  the  form  of  spineUe,  —  Blumf  describes  a 
pseudomorph  of  this  kind,  from  Warwick,  in  New  York.  The 
octahedral  crystals  are  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter^  and  conast 
entirely  of  serpentine.  The  surfaces  of  this  pseudomorph  are 
uneven,  some  faces  rather  curved,  and  both  edges  and  oomeis 
are  rounded.  Here  and  there  are  laminae  of  graphite  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pseudomorphs,  as  upon  the  spinelle  crystals  of 
Warwick. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  alteration,  I  refer  to  the  remarks 
relating  to  the  conversion  of  spinelle  into  steatite.  |  As  ser- 
pentine and  steatite  consist  of  the  same  constituents  in  difierent 
proportions,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  may  be  formed  from  the 
same  mineral 

The  conversion  of  mica  into  serpentine  has  already  been 
treated  of.§  The  alteration  generally  commences  at  the  uneven 
and  striated,  lateral  surface  of  the  plates  and  columnar  crystals. 
A  soft  white  crust  is  first  formed,  and  extends  between  the 
cleavage  surfaces  at  many  places.  When  the  alteration  is  more 
advanced,  this  crust  becomes  yellowish  and  olive-green.  After 
the  alteration  is  complete,  the  pseudomorphs  appear  rounded  at 
the  edges,  and  the  mass  has  a  fatty  lustre  at  the  surface  and  on 
the  fracture.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  conversion  of  mica  into 
steatite,  II  there  is  a  striation  presented  by  the  irregular  granules 
of  serpentine,  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  cleavage 
planes  of  the  mica. 

G.  vom  Rathf  states,  tliat  labrador  appears  to  be  converted 
into  serpentine.     Near  Neurode,  in  Silesia,  for  instance,  there  is 

•  Seep.  361. 

+  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  78. 

X  See  Chapter  xli. 

§  Sec  ante,  p.  405. 

II  See  ante,  p.  40C,  and  chapter  xli. 

■jl  Po'jjjend.  Annal.  xcv,  551. 
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a  rock,  consisting  of  labrador,  as  the  coarse-grdned,  crystalline 
matrix,  and  of  numerous  imbedded  particles  of  serpentine,  which 
are  generally  of  a  long,  rectangular  form,  with  parallel  sides, 
exactly  similar  to  those  presented  by  the  labrador  of  the  green- 
stone near  Neurode,  and  by  that  of  the  old  green-porphyry. 
G.  Tom  Rath  considers  it  most  probable,  that  the  serpentine  has 
been  produced  at  the  cost  of  isolated  crystals  of  labrador.  The 
separation  of  labrador  and  serpentine  is  sometimes  very  sharp; 
baty  generally,  the  two  minerals  appear  quite  blended.  The  rock 
passes  into  a  compact,  green  mass,  but  still  contains  a  small 
amount  of  white  labrador.  The  specimen  examined,  contained 
some  diallage  crystals  which,  though  separated  by  the  serpen- 
tine, were  all  in  the  same  plane.  The  bastite  presents  similar 
characters. 


I. 

II. 

IIL 

8flio»          

3878 

4370 

42-38 

Alamina     

3-06 

276 

2*18 

Oxide  of  mniiganese           

o-oo 

•  •  •  • 

0*85 

Protoxide  of  iron 

1277 

10-03 

13-27 

AmDsO                   ••••              ••••              ••%•              •••* 

4*51 

•  •  •• 

0-63 

Hagnesia               

29*98 

29*98 

28*90 

Potash        

0-29 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

8oda           . .         ....        •••.        ... 

on 

1*98 

•  ••• 

Lo«  hj  igniiion     

9-17 

1227 

12-07 

99-55 

10070 

100*26 

I.  The  rock  referred  to  by  G.  vom  Bath, 
n.  Serpentine  from  Zoblitz ;  analyzed  by  O.  Schmidt. 
m.  Bastite  from  the  Harz ;  *  Kohler. 

Both  the  latter  analyses  are  quoted  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
The  rock  represented  by  I,  consists  essentially  of  serpentine ;  but 
the  alteration  is  not  completed*  Assuming  that  alumina,  lime 
and  alkalies  were  eliminated,  the  relative  amounts  of  the  other 
constituents  would  be  increased,  and  the  composition  would 
approximate  somewhat  closely  to  that  of  serpentine.  If  this  rock 
has  really  originated  from  labrador,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
alkalies  must  have  been  eliminated,  while  protoxide  of  iron, 
magnesia,  and  water  were  introduced. 

A  substance  analogous  to  serpentine,  and  originating  from 
gehlenite  at  Monzoni,  in  the  Tyrol,  was  given  to  me  by  Blum. 
The  quantity  was  insu£Scient  for  more  than  a  qualitative  analysis. 

*  See  p.  422. 

2  £2 
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Tho  Io60  by  ignition  was  3*6  per  cent,  and  an  empyrenmatie 
odour  was  evolved.  The  anbatanoe  eflRerreaeed  copiondj  with 
dilute  acid,  and  was  decomposed  by  hydrociiloric  wdd,  with  separa- 
tion of  silica^  The  solution  contuned  some  alnmina,  peiaziik  of 
iron,  much  magnesia,  but  not  any  lime ;  the  compositioii,  therefore, 
was  that  of  serpentine.  The  lime  was  removed  by  the  £liite  acid, 
and  was  probably  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  The  gehlenite, 
separated  from  the  altered  substance,  also  effervesced  with  £late 
hydrochloric  acid ;  it  lost  by  ignition  only  0*5  per  cent.  It  wae 
docomi)osed  by  digestion  with  concentrated  acid,  and  aHca 
separated.  The  solution  contidned  a  little  alumina  and  iron,  modi 
lime,  and  litUe  magnesia,  so  that  the  mineral  was  already  in  a 
state  of  incipient  alteration,  having  lost  greater  part  of  itaalnmioi, 
although  silicate  of  lime  still  remained. 

The  conversion  of  gehlenite  into  a  substance  resemblii^ 
serpentine  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for — ^water  containing  bi- 
oarbonato  of  magnesia  converted  the  silicate  of  lime  into  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  presence  of  which  is 
indicated  by  tho  effervescence. 

S()nio  9i>ecimen8  of  gehlenite  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Krantz  were 
in  a  very  altered  state.  The  dark  greenish-black  prisms  presented 
rounded  edges,  and  rough  faces,  with  very  small  holes,  filled  with 
ochre-yellow  substance.  At  one  place  there  was  a  group  of  white 
calo-siuur  crystals,  and  the  interstices  between  the  gehlenite 
crystals  were  also  filled  with  calc-spar.*  The  dark  greenish- 
bliu3k  colour  of  tho  crystals  was  very  similar  to  that  of  serpentine; 
hut  the  substance  was  much  harder  than  serpentine.  The  crystals 
analyzed,  were  carefully  separated  from  adherent  calc-spar.  I 
hoped  to  separate  the  carbonates  by  means  of  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  but  the  analysis  I,  shows  that  this  was  not  effected, 
for  both  silica  and  alumina  were  dissolved  to  some  extent,  and  the 
feeble  effervescence  did  not  correspond  with  the  large  amount  of 
lime  obtained. 

I  a  is  the  composition  of  the  mineral  when  the  iron  is  calcu- 
lated as  protoxide,  and  the  amounts  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
protoxide  of  iron  combined. 

I  £  Is  the  composition  of  the  mineral,  when,  disregarding  the 
slight  effervescence,  the  entire  amount  of  lime  is  assumed  to  be 
in  combination  with  silica,  and  the  loss  by  ignition  is  estimated 
at    1*28  per   cent.      The  constituents   included   in   the   bracket 

*  This  was  also  found  by  Fuchs  and  v.  KobeU  in  the  gehlenite  analyzed  by 
them. 
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marked  a,  were  extracted  by  means  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid ; 
those  included  in  the  bracket  marked  by  were  obtained  by 
digesting  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

II .  Analysis  of  crystallized  gehlenite  by  v.  Kobell.* 

III.  Analysis  of  the  same  by  Rammelsberg.t 


14 

la. 

ib. 

II. 

III. 

[BiUca 

4-76 

JAlumina 

602 

•■v  Peroxide  of  iron 

O'Ol 

Carbonate  of  lime 

11*65 

11-55 

Magnesia 

trace 

trace 

Silica 

26-87 

31*62 

31-62 

31*0 

29-78 

Alumina 

18-77 

23*79 

23-79 

21-4 

2202 

Peroxide  of  iron 

9*56 

••  • 

•  •  • 

\     4-4 

3-22 

A  /  Protoxide  of  iron 

•  ••• 

9*43 

9-43 

1*73 

\ 

Protoxide  of  manganese  .... 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 

•  ■  •• 

•  ••• 

0*19 

Lime 

24*65 

24-65 

3113 

37-4 

37*90 

Magnesia 

2*84 

2-84 

2*84 

3-4 

3*88 

Loss  by  ignition 

•  ••• 

•  •t  • 

1-28 

2-0 

1-28 

104-92 

103-88 

100*09 

99-6 

100*00 

The  substances  represented  by  lb,  II  and  III,  differ  essentially 
in  the  amounts  of  iron  and  lime,  that  they  contain.  As,  in  the 
other  analyses  of  gehlenite,  the  amount  of  lime  is  never  lower 
than  35*3  per  cent.,  and  that  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
never  above  6*56,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  mineral  represented 
by  I,  a  portion  of  the  lime  has  been  displaced  by  oxides  of  iron. 
This  would  be  effected  by  water  containing  carbonate  of  iron 
acting  upon  the  silicate  of  lime,§  and  the  resulting  carbonate  of 
lime  was  deposited  around  the  crystals.  With  the  exception  of 
that  by  Fuchs,  the  analyses  of  gehlenite  indicate  from  2*2  to  4-64 
per  cent,  magnesia,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
constituent,  and  consequently  it  is  not  requisite  to  assume  that 

*  Kastner*8  Archiv,  iv,  317. 

t  Biippl.  3,  p.  47. 

:(  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  silica  and  alumina,  extracted  by  the  dilate 
acid,  became  black  when  ignited,  while  the  silica  and  alumina  dissolved  by  the 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  did  not  become  black.  This  shows  in  a  striking 
manner  that  altered  minerals,  as  a  general  rule,  contain  a  larger  amount  of 
ovganic  substance  than  those  which  are  unaltered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
portion  of  a  mineral  dissolved  by  dilute  acid  is  further  advanced  in  decomposition 
than  that  which  resists  solution.  But  where  the  quantity  of  mineral  decomposed 
18  large,  the  quantity  of  water  concerned  must  also  Imvc  been  lai^e,  and  the  amount 
of  oi^ganic  substance  depositi'd  would  be  proportionately  large.  See  ante,  p.  101. 

I  English  edition,  i,  13,  No.  17- 
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r-ie  :',rntt.Tii:tt  :c  *£rs«sazK  ai  vn»  pnfadhle  in  the  preriaB 
:h.  B*t=  v^3igu  «i  A  lEiSer  vmtt,  is  cune  in  oontirt  wisk 
xozaLiiiur  '.ararjcaase  oc'  BagnesB,  sucli  an  altendoi 
w  :iilii  miisc  ^nhatcr  hsLw^  aken  plKie^  for  diere  woold  stiD  be 
eniioszo.  ^'^■"**^  ijc   Zxne   £:r  protiBcbig   in    this    vmj   alicaoe  of 


Af  jerpeacsae  »  essencallT  a  krdnsed  wKcaite  of  mMgnrm, 
zhi±  remarks -^  mie  bi  refeicutfe  to  the  fonnntian  of  aficiteof 
m-^.j''s.»>«^  xati  lae  ecarexaxi  oc  tfificfcnt  mzncnls  into  steatite^  are 
ag^iicafctt*  in  re*  nwnnirr  to  their  eonwrsion  into  JMi^ji^mtinf- 

Ai  all  die  regnlar  bxins  preicntcd  br  serpentine,  are  derivei 
frocxi  dlk^  misioaLs  firom  which  it  has  originated,  and  are  boA 
dbierent  aad  unn^iatcd,  thej  nuut  aD  be  peeodooKvphoiUy  and  if 
terpentine  iis  nfmhU  of  crr^talfiiii^  they  are  ao,  with  only  one 
excepdtxi.  Bo^dte  and  diryaofite  hare  beat  regarded  as  aerpeiitiney 
ad  biXh  hare  a  compoatioa  Tery  smilar  to  serpentine.  If  basdte 
iss,  ad  G.  BoiK  0Qii9ders»  a  product  of  the  aheradon  of  an^ite^ 
thid  woold  be  a  farther  instance  of  the  conTeraioa  of  angite  into 
terpentine  aibstanocL  The  AeHcate  threads  of  chryaotfle  occmnring 
in  the  small  dykes  in  serpentine,  appear  to  be  imperfect  crystab; 
hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  substances  haTiii^  the  compoatioo 
of  serpentine  are  capable  of  crystalliiing. 

As  serpentine  does  not  present  any  indiyidual  crystal  form,  it 
ii  imp>s^ible  to  determine  whether  it  is  displaced  by  other 
suljcftance&  Nor  is  there  any  instance  known  in  which  any 
mineral  has  been  displaced  by  serpentine. 

Serpentine  rocks. 

Compact  masses  not  unfreqnently  occur,  t<^ther  with  serpen- 
tine, in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  alteration. 
The  close  connection  between  gabbro  and  serpentine  has  already 
been  allude^l  to.J  According  to  G.  Rose,  these  two  substances 
often  occur  so  intimately  mixed,  and  the  serpentine  is  so  far 
pre|>onderant,  as  at  many  places  near  Volpersdorf,  in  Silesia,  that 
the  pure  gabbro  appears  only  as  the  remiuns  of  a  mineral  that  has 
not  yet  been  converted  into  serpentine,     V.  Buch  states  that  in 


^  KfigliKli  iditioD,  i.  VA,  No.  16. 
+  Sf<»  C'liapUT  xli. 
X  iH**.*  ante,  p.  334. 
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the  dolomite^  which  occurs  as  a  bed  in  ciystalline  schistose  rocks, 
near  Rothzechau,  in  Silesia,  there  are  veins  of  serpentine,  at  the 
utmost,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  G.  Rose  is  of  opinion  that  in 
this  latter  instance,  the  serpentine  is  a  product  of  the  alteration 
of  dolomite.  Assuming  that  the  dolomite  contained  the  silicates 
of  which  the  serpentine  consists,  no  objection  can  be  offered  to 
this  view. 

The  conversion  of  diorite  into  serpentine  has  already  been 
referred  to.*  Kupfferf  speaks  of  an  intimate  association  of 
aerpentine  and  diorite,  at  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  F.  Sandberger^  also  mentions  an  instance  of  the 
association  of  diorite  with  a  rock  resembling  serpentine,  so  intimate 
that  the  latter  appears  only  as  a  modification  of  the  former. 

Instances  of  the  transition  of  serpentine  into  chloritic  and 
talcose  schist  have  long  been  known.  The  intimate  relation 
between  chlorite  and  serpentine,  will  be  illustrated  subsequently 
by  the  characters  presented  in  the  serpentine  at  Greifenberg. 

Serpentine  frequently  occurs  at  the  junction  of  two  rocks, 
where  alteration  naturally  takes  place  most  readily.  Thus, 
Beuss§  states,  that  at  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Forca  Rossa, 
near  Pedazzo,  there  is  a  stratum  of  serpentine,  from  one  to  two 
feet  thick,  and  a  layer  of  green,  fat  clay,  five  or  six  feet  thick, 
between  the  granular  limestone,  and  the  syenite.  The  syenite 
itself  is  decomposed  and  ferruginous  to  a  considerable  distance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  this  instance,  the  hornblende  of 
the  syenite  furnished  the  material  for  the  serpentine;  and  the 
felspar,  that  for  the  clay. 

Fallou  I  and  H.  Miiller  %  describe  the  masses  of  serpentine 
occurring  in  Saxony,  at  Waldheim  and  Greifendorf. .  Fallou 
merely  gives  the  geognostic  facts ;  Miiller  speculates  as  to  the 
mode  of  origin.  Both  memoirs  are  replete  with  facts  and  furnish 
an  explanation  of  several  interesting  relations,  though  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  views  entertained  by  the  latter  observer.  Both 
observers  regard  the  serpentine  as  a  conformable  stratification  in 

*  See  ante,  p.  41 7* 

t  Poggend.  Annal.  xvi,  272. 

±  Uel^raicht  der  geolog.  VerlialtnisBe  von  Nassau,  p.  65. 

9  Jahrb  f.  Mineral,  etc.,  1840,  p.  153. 

II  Archiv.  fur  Mineral,  etc.,  xvi,  423  et  seq.  Ten  years  since,  Fallon  sent  me 
a  complete  collection  of  specimens  from  the  serpentine  of  Waldheim.  They 
contain  abundant  material  for  chemical  investigation  which  would  clear  up  many 
observed  relations.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  in  tiiis  direction  than  the 
analyses  subsequently  ([uoted. 

^  Jahrb.  fur  MineraL  etc.,  1840,  p.  257  et  seq. 
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the  granulite.     The  individuality  of  the  serpentine  st  WaUhdm 
id  denied  by  Fallou.     The  underlying  rock  is  undoabtedly  gneL& 

According  to  Miiller^s  observations,  the  (reqaently  reoognizabk 
trant^ition  of  eklogite  into  serpentine,  and  the  presence  of  garnet 
in  the  latter,  t«cem  to  indicate  that  the  serpentine  is  altered  eklo- 
gite. The  frequent  transition  of  eklogite  into  granulite,  and  thdr 
conformable  stratification,  indicate  that  the  original  rock,  bom 
which  the  serpentine  has  been  produced,  must  have  been  of  the 
same  antiquity  as  the  granulite. 

Granulite  almost  always  contains  granules  of  garnet,  generally 
the  size  of  peas,  but  sometimes  barely  recognizable.  At  some 
places,  it  contains  hornblende,  and  passes  into  the  trap-granulite, 
and  lastly  into  eklogite.  The  eklogite  consists  of  small  granules 
of  hornblende,  wiih  numerous  brown  and  red  gamet  Grysfcid8 
imbedded. 

The  chlorite  dykes  traverring  the  serpentine  at  Greifenbeig, 
in  all  directions,  are  an  important  feature.  They  are  filled,  either, 
with  chlorite  alone,  or  with  chlorite  and  other  mineralis  and  rock 
masses,  passing  into  each  other.  The  pure  chlorite  dykes  are  so 
abundant,  that  they  may  generally  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
rock,  while  the  dykes  with  mixed  contents  occur  only  at  some 
parts.  Frequently,  chlorite  dykes  traverse  the  serpentine  in  all 
directions,  in  one  quarry ;  and  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  run 
parallel.  Their  frequent  branching  is  remarkable,  and  is  con- 
nected with  disturbances  of  the  rock  that  are  oflten  considerable. 
The  chlorite  dykes  are  frequently  intruded  after  the  manner  of 
beds,  between  the  masses  of  serpentine. 

The  fragments  of  foreign  rocks  and  minerals,  imbedded  in  the 
chlorite  dykes,  consist  of  granulite,  granite,  eklogite,  serpentine, 
and  actinote.  Although  in  most  of  these  dykes,  fragments  of 
rocks  occur,  that  are  also  associated  with  the  serpentine,  still  it  is 
not  unfrequent,  that  there  arc  fragments  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
that  occur  only  at  some  distance,  or  not  at  all  at  the  surface. 

Fallon's  observations  of  the  serpentine  at  Waldheim,  are 
directly  oi)poscd  to  the  opinion  entertdned  by  Miiller  of  the 
eruptive  origin  of  the  chlorite  dykes.  Chlorite,  talc,  steatite, 
actinote,  chalcedony,  and  calc-spar  are  associated  with  the  ser- 
pentine only,  and  ramify  into  it,  while  these  minerals  do  not 
occur  as  dykes  in  either  the  granulite,  or  the  other  members  of  the 
rock. 

The  simplest  explanation  of  the  production  of  these  chlorite 
dykes  obviously  suggests  itself.     Assuming,  as  Miiller  does,  the 
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serpentine  existing^  and,  instead  of  the  violent  rending  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  rock^  a  gradual  and  slow  Assuring,  in  eonsequence  of 
the  alteration  of  volume  attending  the  conversion  of  eklogite  into 
serpentine,  all  the  conditions  for  the  productions  of  these  chlorite 
dykes  would  obtain. 

Miiller  himself  states,  that  at  many  places,  the  serpentine 
passes  into  a  chloritic  or  talcose  mass.  This  alteration  of  a 
hydrated  rock  into  another  hydrated  rock,  can  have  been  effected 
only  in  the  wet  way,  and  this  is  the  more  evident,  as  the  fissured 
condition  of  the  rock  would  facilitate  the  access  of  water. 

The  minerals  constituting  eklogite  and  granulite  contain 
alumina.  In  their  conversion  into  serpentine,  this  earth  would  be 
eliminated.  But  chlorite  contains  alumina  as  an  essential  consti- 
tuent. Consequently,  water  would  remove  from  the  rock  alumina 
with  a  corresponding  amount  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of 
iron,  depositing  them  in  the  fissures  as  chlorite,  while  the  residual 
mass  was  converted  into  serpentine. 

As  chlorite  and  serpentine  contain  silica,  magnesia,  and  water, 
in  nearly  the  same  proportions  and  as  the  amount  of  protoxide  of 
iron  in  these  minerals  varies,  within  the  same  limits,  chlorite  may 
be  regarded  as  serpentine  plus  alumina,  and  serpentine  may  be 
regarded  as  chlorite  minus  alumina.  But  where  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  single  substance  determines  the  production  of  one  or 
other  mineral,  the  passage  of  one  Into  the  other  is  readily  intel- 
ligible ;  too  much  alumina  In  serpentine  renders  It  chloritic ;  too 
little  alumina  in  chlorite  renders  It  analogous  to  serpentine. 
Although  the  conversion  of  serpentine  Into  chlorite,  by  Introduc- 
tion of  alumina,  may  be  regarded  as  possible,  still  this  alteration 
is  not  very  probable  and  the  contrary  is  much  more  probable. 

Pseudomorphs  of  serpentine  after  chlorite  have  not  been 
observed;  perhaps,  because  chlorite  seldom  occurs  as  distinct 
crystals.  In  such  an  alteration,  there  would  be  an  elimination  of 
alumina,  and  as  this  takes  place  In  the  conversion  of  garnet  and 
mica  Into  serpentine  the  possibility  of  the  alteration  cannot  be 
doubted. 

As  the  alteration  of  the  original  rock  has  taken  place,  not 
only  at  the  Interior,  but  also,  still  more  at  the  sides  of  the  fissures, 
where  water  most  readily  had  access,  the  production  of  chlorite 
dykes  from  one  line  to  three  feet  In  thickness,  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  facility  with  which  water  gained  access. 

If  there  were  upon  the  sides  of  the  fissures  masses  which 
more  or  less  resisted  the  alteration,  they  would  be  gradually  envel- 


Tri:iiis  IT  •liiiraii  um  7t^ 
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Ht3*»*  duo.  lityp*  ioneacfr  s  a«  a  snice 
"nan  ic  &  aaamee.  Tbe  pniu-Kcve  *^"^**srMa  tiovsidb  tke  QWr 
Bui  arhrai  itjrriaiK  ir  :iiis  ?m:&.  iibiiwY  aa  it  £Ayved  the  Mae 
yjui'Ht  kr  iu  jttHnTg  -m^asT.  If  ais  wi^^M^^f^  hmi  been  eftddl 
19^  iipietjils  ii:iiijiu  ir  15  szr  TirfmnKg  riiniml  from  bebMr,  tiw 
iuwf  i«r*s  IE  "iie  ?w:k  vHDii  iwis  bteiBB.  ^ht  ■  <i  <  i  1  J^  aad  iUb  ii 

T  »wTPhi  :ait  teotct  sal  hoBoi  pKt»  4C  the  cUogite,  tlie  hon- 
bientfe  oilier  losers  inii  ^orinisaL  zraiaiST  aaRBuapr  tlie  dnnctcr 
•It  ftonencxK.  T!ie  sscuc  saHcaSjr  rcBam*  vDaheredt  but 
ffimifdiiuB  Iiii!e$  ifi»  bd&Bss  xni  iBsae.  As  nme  parts  it  be- 
eomiis  n.ma*ii  wzbl  szl  xncmiiCttBA  «£  fine  ^— ****r  cUonte^  Eke 
die  fiznec  En  ferTextCEiiit :  smi  aooKtziBCB^  it  is  cntiielT  eoaTOted 


T*ir?«±d  Ezxcj  serpexcmfr.  dbe  nore  ^uienl  is  the  condiQidal  strao- 
tn??:  die  ooxer  dbdl  is  tiheK  eeneEdBr  flnpentiiie;  the  inner 
n^'StifSA,  pvre  ekLtTeise^  TUs  ^h^nrs  dutincthr  that  chlorite  is  the 
ir?z  zr:*iicz  ot  alrers&xu  u»i  dtts  aerpentiDe  is  the  hist. 

Tifi*  ixaT^fTsoa  gc  ^rvnilite  into  serpentine,  is  very  *ii»rtiiM«t 
ar  •:^<r  p^^kce.  The  reHowish  or  blneiah-white  grmuHte  beoomet 
gr>r^:Llsk-grirv.  or  pole  green  ;  k)«es  its  crrstnlline  mppeannce  and 
Lirliifrs?.  ^•tiLsein^z  gradoAlIj  into  very  soft  serpentine^  in  which  the 
mv^  of  gruinlice  nuT  sometimes  be  recognized.  At  a  higher 
pT'Ict.  this  seq^ntine  beccwoes  harder,  and  presents  the  ordinary 
blackish-green  Ojlour. 

In  this  instance,  also,  the  alteration  progresses  from  the 
surface  downwards,  and  b  facilitated  by  the  numerous  fissures  in 
the  rock.  If  the  lower  portions  of  this  rock  are  not  altered  to 
such  an  extent  as  the  upper  {iarts«  and  this  can  scarcely  be 
doubter],  it  will  be  seen  that  the  softening,  which  takes  place 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  alteration,  disapjiears  again  when  the 
alteration  is  more  advanced.  Miiller  observed^  that  sometimes 
the  inUiMCd  of  fler[K:ntiue  near  cldorite  dykes  were  considerably 
f'ontorted.     Thio  cliaracter  may  have  resulted  from  the  softening 
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of  the  rock  during  the  alteration,  which  would  take  place  most, 
near  the  dykes. 

Fragments  of  granite,  often  with  sharp  edges,  are  found  in  the 
bhlorite  dykes,  that  have  a  thickness  of  four  feet.  The  felspar, 
which  is  full  of  large  laminae  of  mica,  and,  like  the  granulite,  is 
imbedded  in  chlorite,  has  distinct  lustre,  hardness,  and  cleavage 
at  the  centre ;  at  the  exterior  it  passes  gradually  into  pyknotrope. 
Sometimes  fragments  are  found,  which  have  a  cleavage  exactly 
like  that  of  felspar ;  but  in  other  respects  have  the  characters  of 
noble  serpentine.  In  some  unaltered  fragments,  the  mica  is 
Uackish-brown,  or  pinchbeck-brown ;  in  those  which  are  more, 
altered,  it  is  violet  or  greenish,  and  softer,  finally  assuming  »the 
aspect  of  chlorite.  At  one  place,  the  felspar  is  steatitic*  in 
appearance,  and  the  quartz  is  replaced  by  a  soft  steatitic  sub* 
stance,  t  Both  substances  pass  gradually  into  talc  or  noble 
aerpentine.  The  mica  sometimes  appears  chloritic.  Many  of 
these  granite  firagments  are  rounded ;  and,  frequently,  there  is, 
at  the  centre,  a  nucleus  with  granitic  texture ;  but  at  the  outer 
portions,  the  concentric  layers  gradually  pass  into  serpentine,  and 
the  outer  crust  often  consists  merely  of  compact  talc.  A  few  of 
these  fragments  are  converted  into  soft  talc,  mixed  with  much 
chlorite ;  and  the  previous  existence  of  granite  can  be  recognized 
only  by  tracing  the  gradual  transition. 

In  the  case  of  granite  consisting  only  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  it  is  the  latter  which  is  converted  into  serpentine,:^  and  the 
felspar  which  is  converted  into  chlorite.  §  The  conversion  of 
orthoclase  into  serpentine  has  not  yet  been  observed ;  but  as  it  is 
susceptible  of  conversion  into  chlorite,  which  is  so  nearly  related 
to  serpentine,  and  as  there  is  much  probability  that  labrador  is 
susceptible  of  conversion  into  serpentine,  ||  it  is  possible  that  such 
an  alteration  may  take  place.  Indeed  WeibyelF  states  that  in  one 
of  the  mines  near  Arendal,  masses  resembling  serpentine,  are 
associated  with  imbedded  crystals  which  appear  analogous  to 
felspar. 

The  fragments  of  eklogite,  in  the  serpentine  at  Greifenberg, 
are  generally  quite  fresh,  but  rounded,  and  the  garnet  at  the 
surfaces   is    incrusted   with   chlorite,   which  sometimes   entirely 

*  It  is  questioDable  wlietlier  the  substance  is  steatite.     See  aiite,  p.  173. 
t  Elngliiih  edition,  i,  19,  and  ii. 
X  SiHS  ante,  p.  405. 
^^  8ee  ante,  p.  173. 
I!  JSee  unto,  p.  4111. 
^   I..OC.  cit. 
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replaces  the  garnet.  Frequently  they  present  a  conchoidal  stnic- 
ture,  and  then  the  hornblende  of  the  outer  layer,  is  generally  con- 
verted into  serpentine,  while  the  eklogite  at  the  interior  of  the 
mass  is  unaltered.  Several  of  the  larger  fragments  are  traversed  by 
thin  threads  of  chlorite,  which  undoubtedly  represent  the  fissures 
in  the  original  rock,  by  which  water  penetrated  into  the  mass. 
In  the  midst  of  some  of  the  chlorite  dykes  at  Greifenberg,  there 
are  fragments  of  serpentine  more  or  less  rounded,  and  presenting 
generally  the  same  characters  as  the  surrounding  rock. 

It  follows  from  the  observations  recorded  by  MiUler,  that 
granulitc,  eklogite,  and  granite,  have  been  converted  into  serpen- 
tine, chlorite,  steatite,  and  talc 

The  quartz  dykes,  in  the  serpentine,  are  much  less  numerous 
than  the  chlorite  dykes,  and  are  only  an  inch  and  a-half  or  two 
inches  thick.  Sometimes  the  quartz  encloses  small  sharp-edged 
fragments  of  serpentine,  and  at  the  saalbands  it  is  frequently 
separated  from  the  adjoining  rock  by  a  thin  taleose  or  chloritic 
layer.  At  one  place  a  quartz  dyke  extends  between  the  slabs  of 
serpentine  and  ramifies  into  them.  It  is  intersected  by  a  chlorite 
dyke  containing  fragments  of  granulite. 

The  presence  of  quartz  dykes  indicates  elimination  of  silica, 
and  this  is  consistent  with  what  might  be  anticipated  when  a  rock, 
containing  more  silica  and  less  magne^a  than  serpentine,  is  con- 
verted into  serpentine,  without  silicate  of  magnesia  being  intro- 
duced from  without.  The  principal  constituents  of  eklogite  are 
of  this  kind,  for  instance,  smaragdite  and  garnet.  In  the  con- 
version of  the  felspar  of  granulite  into  chlorite,  still  more  silica 
would  be  eliminated.  As  the  quartz  dykes  are  intersected  by  a 
chlorite  dyke,  the  former  were  filled  before  the  rock  was  converted 
into  chlorite.  Consequently  the  elimination  of  silica  preceded 
the  formation  of  chlorite ;  indeed  the  quartz  of  the  granulite  might 
have  been  displaced  by  steatite.* 

Veins  of  brown  iron  ore  also  occur  in  the  serpentine  at 
Greifenberg.  One  of  them,  four  feet  thick,  traverses  the  serpen- 
tine between  the  granulite  and  the  overlying  eklogite.  In  this 
vein  there  are  nodules,  containing  gneiss,  frequently  quite  con- 
verted into  brown  iron-ore.  Near  this  vein,  the  serpentine  and 
eklogite  are  very  much  altered. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  the  gneiss  was  carried  mechani- 
cally into  these  dyke  fissures  and  decomposed  there ;  in  any  case, 
large  fragments  of  gneiss,  well  preserved,  occur  at  some  little  dis- 

*  See  Chapter  xlii. 
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tance  upon  the  surface.  The  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron^  forming 
the  cement  between  the  nodules,  appears  to  originate  partly  from 
decomposed  gneiss,  and  partly  from  adventitious  water  containing 
iron.  As  the  red  garnet  and,  generally,  the  aluminous  hornblende, 
contain  much  more  iron  than  serpentine,  there  would  be  a 
considerable  elimination  of  iron  during  their  conversion  into  ser- 
pentine. 

From  the  observations  recorded  by  Fallou,  and  from  facts  he 
has  communicated  to  me,  it  would  appear,  that  the  remarkable 
correspondence  of  structure  presented  by  the  granulite  and  ser- 
pentine at  Waldheim,  the  detached  slab-shaped  masses  and  the 
vertical  fissures  presented  by  both  rocks,  except  at  the  boundaries, 
are  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  granulite  has  been  converted 
into  serpentine.  The  thickest  chlorite  dykes  are  quite  parallel  to 
the  fissures  in  the  granulite. 

Fallou  considers  that  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  chlorite  dykes  is  quite  correct  and  he  opposes  Miiller's  conjec- 
ture that  they  were  erupted.  The  substance  contained  in  all  dykes 
traversing  serpentine  is  in  a  constant  state  of  alteration.  The 
fissures  were  ori^nally  empty,  and  were  filled  in  consequence  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  adjoining  rock.  The  dislocation,  dis- 
ruption, and  similar  effects,  were  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the 
mass  which  the  loose  chlorite  was  unable  to  support,  and  which 
slipped  downwards  along  the  divisional  planes  situated  at  an  angle 
of  30^  to  40^.  Where  the  mass  again  became  fixed,  the  slabs  of 
serpentine  are  fractured  and  protruded  into  each  other. 

The  rough,  granular  exterior  of  the  slabs  of  serpentine  at 
Waldheim,  is  generally  covered  with  yellow  or  white  mica, 
especially  where  the  planes  of  bedding  are  filled  with  chlorite. 
In  the  mass  of  the  serpentine,  mica  occurs  less  frequently,  and 
only  in  the  black,  or  blackish-green  varieties ;  where  it  appears  as 
layers  of  small  white  laminas.  In  dykes,  the  interior  of  which 
consists  of  granulite  or  felspar,  passing  into  pyknotrope  towards 
the  sides,  laminae  of  brown,  lustrous  mica  frequently  occur  detached| 
or  as  adherent  nodular  masses.  It  occurs  less  frequently  in  the 
brown  and  grey  pyknotrope,  at  the  Wachberg ;  there  it  appears 
as  long,  narrow,  dark-brown  laminae,  sometimes  intersecting,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  fracture.  In  indurated  talc  this 
mica  is  characterized  by  the  copper-red,  and  violet  tinge,  and 
occurs  in  detached  laminae,  sometimes  several  inches  broad,  espe- 
cially where  the  dykes  contain  compact  angular  fragments  of 
felspar,  pyknotrope,  and  talc. 
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If  the  serpentine  at  Waldheim^  is  altered  granulite,  and  if 
mica  has  not  been  produced  during  the  alteration,  the  mica  found 
must  belong  to  the  original  rock.  In  granulite  it  occurs  but 
scantily ;  for  the  most  part  near  the  serpentine,  while  in  the  variety 
resembling  gneiss  it  is  in  larger  amount.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
only  at  the  planes  of  cleavi^  of  the  detached  slabs,  and  appem 
frequently  mixed  with  hornblende.  It  is  in  all  cases  blackiah- 
grey  or  brownish.  In  the  serpentine,  mica  occurs,  which  is  white, 
yellow,  black,  blackish-green,  brown  with  high  lustre,  copper-red, 
and  violet  colored.  The  silver-white  mica  occurs  only  at  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  slabs  as  a  delicate  film.  Owing  to  the 
great  diversity  of  both  kinds  of  rock,  the  relative  proportions  of 
mica  that  they  contain,  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  So  far  ai 
it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  masses  at  the  surface,  the  propcv- 
tion  in  serpentine  may  be  about  ^9  and  in  granulite  about  ^ 
In  the  latter  rock  the  proportion  of  mica  is  the  same  at  different 
points  in  a  vertical  direction ;  but  in  serpentine  the  amount  of 
mica  is  small  at  the  greater  depths,  evidently  showing  that  it  is 
a  product  of  the  alteration,  which  advances  from  the  surfiioe 
downwards. 

Among  the  specimens  sent  to  me  by  Fallen,  there  is  one  with 
the  description,  '^  chlorite  between  granulite  and  serpentine ;  from 
Saalbach,  near  Waldheim."  As  chlorite  seems  to  have  such  an 
important  connection  with  the  serpentine  of  this  locality,  I  sub- 
jected this  mineral  to  analysis.  The  cleavage  was  impeifect,  and 
upon  the  surfaces  of  cleavage  there  were  small,  bright  laminie 
lying  in  various  directions ;  in  reflected  light  they  appeared  partly 
greenish-white,  and  partly  pinchbeck  colored,  at  some  places  red 
and  blue  also.  Where  the  light  is  not  reflected,  the  mass  appears 
dark,  or  blackish-green,  and  the  lamin»  aggregated  at  the  edges 
have  the  same  appearance.  The  whole  mineral  might  be  com- 
pared to  an  irregular  heap  of  different  kinds  of  mica  lamins. 
The  quantity  was  too  small  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the 
evidently  different  substances.  But  to  effect  this  object  as  much 
as  possible  I  powdered  the  mineral  very  finely  and  submitted  it  to 
the  following  treatment. 

The  mineral  contained,  after  drying  at  212°  F.,  1*13  per  cent, 
water.  Intense  ignition  caused  an  increase  of  weight,  amounting 
to  0*44  per  cent.,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  peroxidation  of  iron. 
Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  did  not  produce  any  sensible  effer- 
vescence. As  ignited  chlorite  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  ignited  mineral  was  digested  with   this  acid.     However,  the 
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mbetanoe  extracted  amounted  to  only  7*44  per  cent.^  and  con- 
sbted  of: — 


Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron 

Lime 

Ma^esia 


3-56 
0*45 
1-66 

5-60 


Ab  the  deficiency  here  is  very  considerable,  the  presence  of 
alkalies  may  be  conjectured.  The  silica  separated  by  digesting 
the  minerals  with  hydrochloric  acid  contained  shining,  pearly 
Uuninsd,  which  might  be  separated,  by  washing,  from  the  pulveru- 
lent silica.  Although  v.  Kobell  *  remarked,  that  when  uniaxial 
mica  is  decomposed  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
silica  remwis  with  this  form,  it  appeared  worth  while  to  examine 
these  laminae  which  so  closely  resembled  mica.  They  amounted 
to  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  pulverulent  silica,  and  the 
quantity  was  sufficient  for  an  analysis.  After  treatment  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  there  remained  10*47  alumina  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  0*11  magnesia,  and  there  was  a  distinct  indication  of  the 
presence  of  alkalies. 

For  the  quantitative  analysis,  the  mineral  was  decomposed  by 
digestion  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  it  consisted  of: 


I. 

11. 

Silica  .... 

•••• 

•  ••• 

47-43 

47-43 

Alumina 

•.•• 

■  ••• 

13-77 

13-77 

Peroxide  of 

iron 

16-98 

16-46 

Magnesia 

•  ••• 

•  •■• 

16-42 

16-42 

Potash 

•  ••• 

•••• 

617 

617 

Soda  .... 

•••• 

•  •  •« 

1-38 

1*38 

Water 

•  ••• 

•t  • 

1*13 

1-13 

101-28 

99-76 

The  silica  separated  in  this  analysis  also  contained  several 
shining,  pearly  laminsB,  which,  after  treatment  with  hydrofluoric 
add,  left  1*79  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  0*46  magnesia.  It 
was  not  ascertained  whether  these  lamin®  also  contained  alkalies. 

As  the  quantity  of  these  laminse  could  be  estimated  only 
approximatively,   it   was   not   possible  to  correct  the  analyses 

*  Kastner's  Archiv.  xii,  36. 
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according  to  the  amount  of  bases  retninecl  in  the  laminx,  so  thit 
the  bases  are  estimated  too  low,  and  the  silica  somewhat  too  high.* 

As  the  iron  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  tbe 
analysis  was  corrected  in  this  respect,  in  11.  Lime  was  extracted 
from  the  minerals  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  id  esti- 
mable quantity  ;  but  in  the  last  analysis  there  was  not  a  trace  fooni 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  earth  is  unequally  distribated 
throughout  the  mass,  probably  as  carbonate  of  lime,  althougliy 
certainly,  it  did  not  effervesce  with  acid.  There  was  not  a  tnoe 
of  manganese. 

Consequently  the  mineral  is  not  chlorite,  but  magnesian  micii 
with  a  somewhat  large  amount  of  silica.  In  other  respects  it 
must  remain  an  open  question,  whether  or  not  this  mineral  is  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds  of  mica,  perhaps  with  chlorite  also.  Hie 
colours  presented  by  it  would  indicate  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
the  imperfect  cleavage,  admits  of  the  inference,  that  the  oonvei- 
sion  into  mica  was  not  fully  completed,  and  that  there  was  some 
uncombined  silica  between  the  laminie,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
pscudomorphous  mica. 

According  to  the  results  of  this  analysis  it  would  appear  some- 
what doubtful,  whether  the  dykes,  which  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  serpentine  of  Greifenberg  and  Waldenburg,  always  contun 
clilorite,  or  whether  mica  has  not,  in  some  instances,  been 
mistaken  for  chlorite.  In  any  case  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
this  point  should  be  decided  by  analyses. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  what  mineral  the  mica  has  ori^nated 
from  in  this  instance.  As  the  mica  occurring  upon  the  cleavage 
surfaces  of  the  detached  slabs  t  is  frequently  mixed  with  hom- 
blende,  it  is  possible  that  this  mineral  may  have  furnished  tbe 
material  for  the  formation  of  mica4  It  is  only  the  white  mica, 
which  occurs  so  seldom,  that  can  originate  from  the  alteration  of 
felspar.  §  However,  when  the  different  minerals  constituting  a 
rock,  undergo  in  common,  conversion  into  serpentine,  it  is  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  all  that  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  minerals.  Consequently,  it  is  possible,  that  the 
felspar  may  have  furnished  the  alkaline  silicates  for  all  the  mica 

*  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  silica  separated  from  magnesian  mica,  by 
means  of  8iili)huric  acid,  always  contains  bases.  In  future,  therefore,  the  ^ica 
obtained  in  analyses  should  be  treated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  reaidae 
tested  for  bases. 

t  Hqo  ante,  p.  420. 

X  See  ante,  p.  350. 

9  See  ante,  p.  172. 
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farmed^  since  these  silicates  have  not  otherwise  been  concerned  in 
the  alterations  observed  at  this  place. 

The  granulite  breccia  shows  what  varied  alterations  have 
taken  place  in  granulite.  This  rock  consists  of  a  mass  of  broken 
gimnulite^  stratified  in  undulating  layers,  unequally  inclined  in  all 
directions;  and  thus  presenting  a  position  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  adjoining  granulite.  It  consists  chiefly  of  angular 
fragments  of  granulite,  from  one  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
alternating  with  separate  layers ;  and,  sometimes,  thick  beds  of 
ferruginous  quartz,  serpentine,  pulverulent  serpentine,  and  loose 
aehistose  mica-clay.  The  latter  also  contains  nodules  of  granulite 
and  hornblende  rock,  and  blocks  of  ferruginous  quartz.  The 
larger  masses  of  the  ferruginous  quartz  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  shining  crust  of  talc,  which  also  occurs  as  layers  and  nests, 
while  the  thickest  beds  of  ferruginous  quartz  sometimes  contain 
druses  of  quartz  and  calc-spar.  The  beds  of  serpentine,  alter- 
nating with  ferruginous  quartz,  are  so  fissured,  that  the  mass 
readily  breaks  into  fragments ;  sometimes  arragonite  occurs  upon 
the  fissures. 

The  constituents  of  this  breccia  show  what  substances  are 
eliminated  from  the  rock  before  it  is  entirely  converted  into  ser- 
pentine. All  those  minerals  that  are  foreign  to  it,  such  as  the  ferru- 
ginous quartz,  must,  at  subsequent  periods,  be  removed  by  water. 

The  serpentine  tuff  that  adjoins  this  breccia,  at  both  sides,  is 
also  analogous  to  breccia,  and  consists  of  earthy,  black  or  reddish- 
brown  serpentine,  full  of  ferruginous  quartz,  black  iron-ore, 
{pselomelane  ?),  and  chlorite,  as  well  as  quartz  and  hornblende. 
At  some  parts,  the  soft  matrix  passes  into  compact  slabs  of  ser- 
pentine, alternating  with  chlorite,  and  the  fragments  are  covered 
with  calcareous  tuff.  In  the  overlying  beds,  the  serpentine-tuff 
borders  upon  the  normal  granulite,  and  the  ferruginous  quartz 
appears  blended  with  it.  In  the  underlying  beds,  the  granulite 
is  converted,  to  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  into  a  friable 
mass,  although  it  still  retains  its  structure  and  bedding.  At  the 
other  side  the  serpentine  breccia  passes,  at  places,  into  beds  of 
ferruginous  quartz;  and  these  pass  into  granulite  breccia,  con- 
taining fragments  of  ferruginous  quartz  in  cavities.  There  is  also 
a  vein  of  asbestos  traversing  these  beds  of  fragments.* 

*  Delease — Jahrb.  fur  Mineral.  1848,  p.  257— analyzed  a  specimen  of  aflbestos 
of  this  kind  ooourring  in  the  dykes,  not  exceeding  one  or  two  centimeters  thick- 
nen,  which  traverse  the  serpentine  ot  the  Vosges  in  all  directions.  The  \ery 
thinneBt  fibres  are  at  right  angles  to  tlie  sides  of  the  dykes,  and  have  the  composi- 
tion of  V.  Kobell's  chrysotile. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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The  characters  of  the  bedding  of  these  masses  admit  of  the 
conjecture,  that  serpentine  breccia  has  not  originated  from  decom- 
posed serpentine.  The  amount  of  silica  in  serpentine  varies  only 
between  45  and  40  per  cent ;  in  most  instances  it  differs  little 
from  the  amount  calculated  from  the  theoretical  formula.*  If, 
therefore,  the  compact  serpentine  cont^ned  the  normal  amount  of 
silica,  the  ferruginous  quartz,  and  ordinary  quartz,  contained  b 
the  serpentine  tuff«  cannot  have  originated  from  silica  eliminated 
from  the  serpentine. 

Fallou  informs  me,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Chem- 
nitz railway,  serpentine  was  found,  west  of  Waldheim,  that  was 
converted,  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  into  chloritic  day.f  In  these 
fragments  of  debris,  which  lie  twenty  feet  below  the  sur&ce, 
all  the  stages  of  the  decomposition  may  be  traced,  and  they  con- 
tain a  nucleus  of  the  compact  rock.  This  serpentine,  therefore, 
the  products  of  its  decomposition^  and  its  great  dissimilarity  from 
the  serpentine  tuff,  thus  furnish  further  evidence  against  the 
opinion,  that  the  tuff  originated  from  the  serpentine.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  the  breccia-tuff  is  still  in  progress  of  con- 
version into  serpentine. 

The  above  descriptions  show,  that  by  the  decomposition  of 
eklogite  and  granulite,  the  whole  of  the  products  of  decomposition 
which  contain  silicate  of  magnesia,  may  be  formed.  These  are 
serpentine,  chlorite,  talc,  and  steatite,  but  the  serpentine  prepon- 
derates. There  is  no  doubt  that  mica  should  be  included  among 
these  products  of  decomposition,  and  the  blackish-green,  brown, 
and  copper-red  mica  occurring  in  the  serpentine,  is,  undoubtedly, 
magnesian  mica,  like  the  specimen  analyzed. 

The  silicate  of  lime  in  the  hornblende  and  garnet,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum ;  the  above-mentioned  incrustations  of  calc-spar, 
etc.,  are  the  remains  of  these  decomposed  silicates,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  certainly  been  removed 
by  water. 

The  considerable  masses  of  ferruginous  quartz,  show,  that  the 
iron  and  silica  of  the  decomposed  rocks,  have  only  partially  passed 
into  products  of  decomposition  containing  silicate  of  magnesia,  and 

*  See  ante,  p.  416. 

t  Chemical  examination  must  determine  whether  th  is  clay  is  really  chloriUc, 
and  whether,  therefore,  serpentine  is  capable  of  taking  up  alumina.  As  serpentine, 
when  finely  powdered,  is  completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  also  be  decomposed  by 
carbonated  water ;  but  even  in  that  case  chlorite  would  not  be  formed. 
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a  certain  amount  of  these  substances  has  certainly  been  removed 
by  water. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  silicate  of  alumina 
was  abstracted  from  the  entire  mass  of  rock,  or  whether  the 
alumina  in  the  chlorite,  and  the  mica,  is  equivalent  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  original  rock.  Moreover,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  during  the  alteration,  some  minerals,  previously  existing, 
have  been  reproduced ;  this  is  certain,  with  regard  to  mica,  and 
not  improbable  with  regard  to  hornblende,  for  Fallou  found  a 
quartz  nodule  imbedded  in  hornblende. 

If  hornblende,  augite,  and  garnet,  containing  the  largest 
amount  of  magnesia — the  tremolite  of  Giillsjo  ;  the  augite  of 
Pai^as,  and  the  black  garnet  of  Arendal — were  converted  into 
noble  serpentine,  like  that  of  Fahlun,  without  alteration  of  volume, 
the  percentage  amount  of  the  substances  eliminated  and  introduced 
would  be : — 


I 

• 

II. 

III. 

Homb 
Elimi. 

lende. 
Intro- 

Augite. 

Garnet. 

EUmi. 

Intro- 

Elimi- 

Intro- 

•••• 

•••• 

nated. 

duced. 

nated. 

duced. 

nated. 

duced. 

Silica    

25-90 

•  •• 

23-43 

• .  •• 

15-86 

Magnesia 

•«•• 

••• 

•  ••• 

7-80 

•  • .  • 

8-40 

•  ■ .  • 

12-34 

•••• 

« •«• 

1411 

•  ••• 

15-70 

« ••• 

6-53 

•  ••■ 

Protoxide  of  iron 

•••• 

.... 

•  ••• 

1-29 

0-81 

t««* 

7-88 

„        „    manganese 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

0-43 

•  •*• 

6-27 

Alumina 

•••• 

•  ••• 

0-30 

2-55 

•  ••• 

22-24 

Bitumen  and    .... 
Carbonic  add 

} 

«••• 

2-76 

•  ••• 

2-61 

•  ••• 

217 

Hydrofluoric  acid 

.  •  •• 

0-94 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

■ .  •• 

irV wor  •••■         «•• 

•••• 

t  ••  • 

9-32 

•  ••• 

8-90 

« •  •  • 

7-41 

40-95 

21-47 

42-92 

19-91 

58-78 

21-92 

In  the  conversion  of  these  three  minerals,  the  first  and  last  of 
which  chiefiy  occur  in  eklogite  and  granulite,  it  is  evident  that 
considerable  amounts  of  magnesia  must  be  introduced,  supposing 
that  the  volume  is  not  altered.  These  quantities  would  be  still 
more  considerable  if  the  minerals  did  not  contain  much  magnesia. 
As  the  alteration  at  Greifeuberg  and  Waldheim,  progressed  from 
the  surface  downwards,  it  must  have  been  effected  by  surface 
water  and  not  by  the  water  of  springs  rising  from  below.  But 
then  the  water  would  have  abstracted  magnesia,  either  as  carbo* 

2  f2 
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nate  or  silicate,  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  rocks  near  the  surface, 
and  conveyed  to  the  lower  portions,  so  that  the  entire  mass  of  the 
rock  would  have  experienccnl  an  absolute  loss,  for  silica  and  lime 
must  have  been  eliminated  from  all  the  above-named  mineraLs  for 
the  conversion  into  serpentine  to  have  taken  place.  But  in  this 
case,  the  upper  portion  of  the  rock  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  requisite  condition  for  conversion  into  serpentine. 

If,  however,  magnesia  was  not  supplied  to  the  eklogite  and 
granulite  by  water,  their  complete  conversion  into  serpentine 
could  only  have  been  effected  by  the  elimination  of  still  larger 
amounts  of  silica  than  the  above  calculations  point  out,  and  one 
consequence  of  this  would  be,  the  considerable  diminution  of  the 
volume  of  the  rock.  In  both  cases  there  must  have  been  a  de- 
pression of  the  mass,  greater  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  case, 
because  the  decomposition  extended  further. 

This  abstraction  of  substance,  that  progressed  gradually,  is 
certainly  adequate  to  account  for  the  dislocation  observed,  and  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  hypotheses  of  convul^ve 
disruptions  by  any  means. 

The  silica  eliminated  occurs  in  the  state  of  ferruginous  quartz. 
The  alumina,  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  conversion  of  hornblende  and  augite  into  serpentine, 
are  of  small  amount  and  need  not  be  taken  into  account ;  but  in 
the  conversion  of  garnet  into  serpentine,  the  amount  of  bases 
eliminated  would  be  considerable.  The  iron  occurs  in  ferruginous 
quartz,  the  manganese  as  psilomelane.  The  alumina  can  be  found 
only  in  the  chlorite  and  mica,  probably  only  to  a  partial  extent 
When  the  amount  of  these  products  of  decomposition,  occurring 
in  serpentine,  is  large,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  original 
rock  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  garnet. 

Fournet*  records  some  valuable  observations  relating  to  the 
serpentine,  occurring  in  the  Alps,  between  Wallis  and  Oisans, 
which  presents  characters  of  alteration  similar  to  those  of  the 
Saxon  serpentine.  At  Mont- Jovet,  in  the  Aosta  valley,  horn- 
blende rock  alternates  innumerable  times  with  limestone,  con- 
taining serpentine,  eklogite,  quartz,  mica,  or  garnet.  The  last- 
named  mineral  is  also  found  imbedded  in  serpentine,  as  in  the 
valleys  of  Chamouni  and  St.  Nicolas,  in  Wallis;  or  it  occurs 
crystallized,  in  fissures,  as  near  Mussa  in  Piedmont ;  sometimes 
the  crystals  are  found  upon  the  sections  of  veins. 

Fournet  considers  that  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  even  bitumen, 

*  Jahrbuch  fiir  Mineral.  1846,  p.  3S3. 
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have  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  this  rock ;  he  supposes  that 
silicates  were  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  separated  from 
the  siliceous  and  talcose  mass ;  but  he  considers  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  separation  of  the  different  elements  of  the  serpen- 
tine, exists  in  the  slight  fusibility  of  the  silicates  of  magnesia.  The 
same  difficulty  would  always  be  encountered  in  attempting  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  rocks  by  fusion. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  in  the  alteration  of  garnet  into  ser- 
pentine, there  is  a  considerable  elimination  of  alumina.  The 
decomposition  of  felspar  furnishes  quantities  equally  great.  If 
the  alteration  were  not  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  production 
of  chlorite  and  mica,  and  the  alumina  were  not  removed,  as 
silicate,  by  water,  the  serpentine  produced  would  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  silicate  of  alumina.  As  serpentine  has  no 
peculiar  crystal  form,  the  presence  of  this  silicate  would  be  no 
obstacle  to  the  production  of  serpentine.  It  might,  therefore, 
happen  that  the  product  of  alteration  would  consist  of  only  1  per 
cent,  serpentine,  with  99  per  cent,  silicate  of  alumina,  although 
such  mixtures  would  not  be  called  serpentine.  Kerolite,  derma- 
tine,  antigoritc,  spadaite,  chonikoite,  pyrosklerite,  remalite,  retina- 
lite,  prasilite,  picrosmine,  monradite,  villarsite,  etc,  are  described 
as  minerals  that  are  closely  related  to  serpentine,  and  they  have, 
most  probably,  originated  from  other  minerals  by  alteration. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  contain  any  alumina;  but  the  greater 
number  do  contain  some  alumina,  from  0-3  to  17  per  cent.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  these  minerals  are  susceptible  of  conversion 
into  serpentine,  if  the  alumina  were  eliminated  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part. 

Delesse*  has  instituted  a  very  valuable  chemical  examination 
of  the  serpentine  of  the  Vosges.  It  contains  the  following  mine- 
rals, sometimes  imbedded,  and  sometimes  in  small  dykes.  Garnet 
is  most  frequent  in  the  matrix.  It  contains  41*56  per  cent, 
silica,  the  same  as  the  serpentine  in  which  it  occurs.  Both  the 
garnet  and  the  other  silicates  in  the  serpentine,  contain  some 
chromium.  Chrome  iron-ore,  and  magnetic  iron-ore,  are  very 
frequent  in  the  serpentine  of  the  Vosges.  The  former  is  some- 
times found  at  the  interior  of  masses  of  garnet,  either  irregularly 
disseminated,  or  as  concentric  zones.  Iron  pyrites  is  rare,  espe- 
cially in  the  garnet.  Bronzite  appears,  sometimes  disseminated 
through  the  matrix,  but  generally  in  larger  masses,  or  it  follows 
the  dykes,  which  arc  connected  with  serpentine  at  the  saalbands^ 

•  Ann,  dee  Mines.  8^r.  4,  xiv,  476. 
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and  travcrne  it  in  all  directions.  In  composition  it  approzimstes 
to  the  bronzite  previously  described.*  It  contains  1*5  per  cent 
oxides  of  chromium  and  manganese. 

The  serpentine  of  the  Vosges  contains  chlorite,  which  occurs 
in  81 1  Kill  veins,  and  at  the  interior  of  the  masses  of  garnet, 
especially  those  situated  near  the  veins.  Psendomorphic  changes 
have  been  going  on  here,  and  the  garnet  has  been  gradnallv 
converted  into  chloritcf  It  is,  moreover,  very  probable  that  the 
pnxluction  of  these  pseudomorphs  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
chlorite  contains  1*49  per  cent,  oxide  of  chromium.  J 

The  conversion  of  garnet  into  chlorite  is  not  a  mere  local 
phenomenon,  it  is  observed  to  some  extent  in  all  the  serpentine 
of  the  Vosges.  With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  alteration 
is  effected,  it  is  probable  that  the  reaction  pointed  out  as  taking 
place  between  silicate  of  lime,  and  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,§  is 
concerned. 

In  the  serpentine  of  Tholy,  of  Neymont  and  Corcieux,  the 
bronzite  dykes  are  frequently  accompanied  by  chlorite.  In  the 
serpentine  at  Xettes,  very  fine  chlorite  occurs,  as  large  blueish- 
green,  transparent  laminse,  associated  with  veins  of  calc-spar.  In 
the  ser|>entine  at  Goujot  and  Col  de  Bonhomme,  there  are  pale 
green  Inminte  of  chlorite,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  containing 
less  iron. 

The  serpentine  of  the  Vosges,  like  that  of  all  other  localities, 
is  traversed  by  numerous  dykes  of  chrysotile,  resembling  asbestos. 
This  minenil  is  not  fibrous  serpentine,  but,  according  to  the 
analysis  by  Deles8e,||  serpentine  and  chrysotile  appear  to  be 
dimorphous  conditions  of  the  same  compound. 

The  noble  serpentine  also  forms  dykes  in  the  serpentine 
matrix.  Both  kinds  frequently  contain  chrome  iron-ore,  and  the 
diversified  colour  of  the  former  indicates  diiferences  in  the 
amounts  of  chromium  and  iron.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  very 
frequently  associated  with  noble  serpentine.  Probably  it  is  a 
product  of  the  alteration  of  impure  serpentine,  which  is  sometimes 
slightly  calcareous,  while  the  noble  serpentine,  and  all  kinds  that 
are  pure,  do  not  contain  any  lime. 

Sometimes  the  serpentine  in  the  Vosges,  contains  dolomite, 
but  it  is  always  accidental.     Small  crystals  of  specular  iron-ore 

•  ^00  ante,  p.  332,  No.  vii. 

t  See  ante,  p.  290. 

J  See  ante,  p.  407,  note. 

^  Enjjlish  edition,  i,  13,  No.  16. 

[|  Jahrb.  fur  Mineiul.  etc,  1848,  p.  257. 
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occur  in  it,  and,  like  the  serpentine  at  Greifenberg  and  Waldheim, 
it  sometimes  contains  granitic  masses. 
The  following  analyses  are  by  Delesse. 


I. 

II. 

oilicft  ....          ....          ....          .... 

Alumina*       

Protoxide  of  iron       

„         „  manganese 
Lime    ... 

Magnesia        

Oxide  of  chromium   

LoflB  by  ignition         

40  83 
0-92 
7-39 

trace 
1-M 

37-98t 
0-«8 

10-70 

42*26 
1-61 
711 

•  ••• 

0-80 
38-90 

•  ••• 

9-42 

100  00 

100-00 

L  Blackish-green  matrix  of  the  serpentine  at  the  Col  de 
Pertius. 

This  mineral  was  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica 
separating  in  a  granular  state ;  but  the  decomposition  was  not 
complete. 

The  admixture  of  garnet  amounted  to  4*17  per  cent.,  or 
rather  less. 

n.  Chesnut-brown  serpentine  from  Goujot,  containing  green 
veins,  with  reddish  and  green  garnet. 

Both  these  specimens  of  serpentine  differ  much  in  compo- 
sition from  the  above-mentioned  normal  composition.  Both 
analyses  show  that  the  matrix  of  the  serpentine  containing  garnet, 
does  not  contain  more  alumina  than  that  which  does  not  contain 
garnet,  and,  consequently,  that  the  alumina  belongs  to  the  garnet. 
The  brown  colour  of  the  mineral  represented  by  II,  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  oxides  of  iron ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
amount  of  iron  in  both  minerals  is  nearly  the  same. 

The  oxide  of  chromium  in  the  mineral  represented  by  I, 
appears  to  originate  partly  from  decomposed  chrome  iron-ore 
mixed  with  it.  The  serpentine  represented  by  II,  contained  only 
traces  of  chromium,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  serpentine 
of  the  Vosges,  whatever  may  be  its  colour. 

The  enormous  serpentine  bed  at  Snarum,  is  surrounded  by 
gneiss,  according  to  the  description  by  Bobert.  J    At  all  sides  the 

*  Contained  chromium  and  manganese, 
t  Estimated  from  the  deficiency. 
t  Gaea  norvogica,  Heft,  i,  p.  137. 
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gneiss  18  succeeded  by  a  very  extended  layer  of  qnarlz;  tihen 
conic8  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  bitter-fipar,  then  toleraUj  pore 
bitter-spar,  which  passes  into  common  serpentine,  with  a  nudeiis 
of  nohlc  serpentine^  and,  at  the  centre,  there  are  indications  of  the 

formation  of  steatite. 

A  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  olivine  with  those  of  the 
serpentine  from  Snarum,*  shows  that,  during  the  converrion, 
sili(nite  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  olivine,  while  alumina,  as  well  as  water  must  be  intro- 
duced, in  order  that  there  should  not  be  any  diminution  of  vcdnme. 
The  silica  occurs  in  the  quartz  beds ;  the  magnesia  as  bitter- 
spar.  To  judge  from  the  characters  of  the  serpentine  beds  at 
Grcifenberg  and  Waldheim,  the  protoxide  of  iron  eliminated, 
would  perhaps  be  found  in  the  quartz  beds. 

In  the  conversion  of  hornblende,  augite,  or  garnet,  into 
serpentine,  it  has  been  shown  that,  either  magnesia  must  be 
introduced,  or  a  larger  amount  of  silica  must  be  eliminated ;  but 
in  the  conversion  of  olivine  into  serpentine,  magnesia  is  eliminated, 
and  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  it  occurs.!  This  circumstance  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  that  the  serpentine  bed  8t 
Snarum  is  surrounded  by  bitter-spar,  and  that  this  mineral 
traverses  throughout,  several  of  the  varieties  of  serpentine  in  that 
locality.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that,  in  the 
serpentine  beds  in  Saxony,  which  have  not  originated  from 
olivine,  bitter-spar  either  does  not  occur,  or  there  is  only  a  very 
small  amount  in  drusy  cavities. 

If,  in  the  production  of  the  serpentine  at  Snarum,  there  was  a 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  mass,  as  was  unquestionably  the 
case  in  the  production  of  the  serpentine  in  Saxony,  the  quantity 
of  the  substances  eliminated  would  amount  to  more  than  is 
indicated  by  calculation.  The  considerable  masses  of  quartz,  and 
bitter-spar  surrounding  the  beds  of  serpentine  at   Snarum  furnish 

•  See  ante,  p.  363. 

t  The  anal^-ses)  of  decomposed  olivine,  quoted  at  p.  364,  show  that  elimina 
tion  of  magnesia  is  a  general  feature  of  the  decomposition  of  olivine.     The  olivine 
referred  to  at  p.  HAD  (No.  v),  also  presents  indications  of  alteration  in  its  brownish 
colour,  liiui  till)  partial  loss  of  magnesia.    It  contains  : — 

Silica 44*69 

Magnesia         4092 

Protoxide  of  iron        14*22 

99*83 
The  amount  of  magnesia  here  is  much  less,  and  that  of  protoxide  of  iron  much 
greater  than  in  normal  olivine.     When  this  decomposition  is  attended  with  com- 
plete peroxidation  of  the  residual  iron,  serpentine  cannot  of  course  be  formed. 
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strong  evidence  In  favour  of  a  diminution  of  volume  having  taken 
place. 

The  largest  amount  of  alumina  that  has  hitherto  been  found 
in  olivine,  is  0*22  per  cent.  If  the  olivine  at  Snarum  contained 
as  much,  stilly  in  the  production  of  serpentine,  alumina  must  have 
been  introduced  from  without.  Consequently  some  other  alumi- 
nous mineral  must  have  existed  there,  and  this  corresponds  with 
known  association  of  olivine  with  other  minerals.*  Thus^  for 
instance,  the  olivine  might  have  occurred  in  hornblende  rock,  as 
at  the  Huron  lake,  and  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  the  whole 
rock  might  be  converted  into  serpentine,  the  hornblende  supplying 
the  alumina  of  which  the  olivine  was  deficient.  In  this  case,  the 
excess  of  magnesia  in  the  olivine  might  have  compensated  for 
deficiency  of  this  base  on  the  part  of  the  hornblende,  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  would  not  be  any  elimination  of  magnesia,  and 
consequently  no  formation  of  bitter-spar. 

If  the  olivine  at  Snarum  had  been  mixed  with  such  a  mineral 
as  that,  resembling  bronzite,  and  occurring  in  the  olivine  masses 
at  the  Dreiser  Weiher,t  the  4*21  per  cent,  of  alumina  that  it  con- 
tains would  have  supplied  this  earth  in  sufficient  amount  for  the 
formation  of  serpentine.  Moreover,  there  cannot  be  any  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  bronzite  into  serpentine, 
since  augite  is  susceptible  of  a  similar  alteration. 

Decomposition. — Decomposed  serpentine  has  already  been 
alluded  to  \X  ^^^  ^  there  are  not  any  published  analyses,  nothing 
further  can  be  said  about  it. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
Steatite,  Talc,  and  Meerschaum. 

Steatite  and  talc  are  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  either  before, 
or  after  ignition ;  meerschaum  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  the  silica  separating  as  flocks. 

Occurrence. — Steatite  occurs  in  micaceous  schist,  gneiss,  gran- 
ular limestone,  serpentine  and  granite ;  in  both  the  latter  rocks  it 
occurs  upon  dykes.     It  occurs  also  as  small  nodules,  and  upon 

*  See  ante,  p.  366. 
t  Bee  ante,  p.  392. 
X  See  ante,  p.  434. 
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veinA  of  basalt ;  in  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks,  and  upon 
metallifon>us  lodes. 

Talc  occurs  in  talcose  schist,  micaceous  schist,  chloritic  schist, 
seqH?nt!no,  gneiss,  granular  limestone,  diorite ;  upon  quartz-dykes 
in  granite,  dolomite ;  upon  metalliferous  lodes  ;  in  drusy  cavities, 
and  as  a  petrifying  substance  of  vegetable  remains,  in  lias-slate 
and  alum-slate. 

Meerschaum  occurs  as  a  thick  bed  in  the  syenite  of  Pinheiro 
in   Portugal ;  in  serpentine,  and  as  the  petrifying   substance  of 

Ctm^posihm. — Delesse  and  Marignac  •  have  shown  that  water 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  steatite  and  talc ;  their  results  are 
completely  confirmed  by  Scheerer's  analyses  of  38  specimens  of 
steatite,  talc,  and  meerschaum  from  a  great  number  of  different 
liKalitics.  In  some  instances,  he  found  a  small  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  talc,  generally  a  mere  trace,  which  shows  how  little  this 
mineral  is  liable  to  decomposition. 

Scheerert  divides  these  silicates  of  magnesia  into  six  distinct 
gn>ui>s,  lie  states,  that  steatite  is  always  crystalline,  and  that 
this  may  be  ascertained  by  microscopic  experiment  with  polarized 
light.  It  consists  of  loosely  aggregated  crystalline  particles,  whose 
optic  axes  are  situated  in  different  directions.  The  composition 
of  steatite,  presenting  various  forms,  is  perfectly  identical. 

Meerschaum,  when  examined  by  polarized  light,  generally 
appears  quite  amorphous.  The  four  specimens  analyzed  by 
Solioori^r,  all  containeil  carbonic  acid,  from  0*56  to  2*73  per  cent, 
even  those  in  which  there  is  not  any  lime.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  cnrU^nato  of  magnesia  is  a  product  of  decomposition,  or  an 
oriijinal  constituent. 

S<*heerer  detennined  the  average  composition  of  steatite,  from 
five  analyses  of  different  specimens ;  that  of  talc,  from  four 
closelv  eorres|Hniding  analyses  of  different  specimens.  He  found 
that,  when  some  small  amounts  of  other  bases  are  disregarded, 
both  minerals  have  the  same  composition,  I.  The  average  com- 
]>osition  of  meerschaum  II,  was  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 

♦  Comptes  rendus,  1846,  xxii,  No.  14. 
t  Poggond.  Annul.  Ixxxiv,  321  et  seq. 
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I. 

II. 

Silica 
Magnesia 

«v  ttvVa                ••••                          ••••                          •••• 

62*61 

32*61 

4-88 

6301 

27*78 

9*21 

O.  Q.  {independent  of  water)     .... 

100  00* 
0*40 

100*00 
0-33 

In  seven  other  analyses  of  talc5  the  amount  of  magnesia  is  as 
low  as  30*07  per  cent. ;  the  other  bases  being  present  in  larger 
amounts. 

Twentj  analyses  of  steatite  all  indicate  the  presence  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  6*85  per  cent. ;  three  of  them 
indicate  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  to  the  extent  of 
1*4  per  cent. ;  five  indicate  the  presence  of  alumina,  to  the  extent 
of  0'84  per  cent. ;  one  indicates  the  presence  of  soda,  with  0*75 
per  cent,  potash ;  and  two  indicate  the  presence  of  bituminous 
substance,  to  the  extent  of  4*08  per  cent. 

Thirty  analyses  of  talc,  also  indicate  the  presence  of  protoxide 
or  peroxide  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  11*7  per  cent.;  nineteen  of 
them  indicate  the  presence  of  alumina^  to  the  extent  of  5*37  per 
cent.;  one  indicates  the  presence  of  2*5  per  cent,  potash;  five 
indicate  the  presence  of  lime,  to  the  extent  of  8*1  per  cent. ; 
seven  indicate  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel,  to  the  extent  of 
0*39  per  cent. ;  and  one  indicates  the  presence  of  2*5  per  cent, 
carbonic  acid. 

Seven  analyses  of  villarsite,  spadaitc,  picrosmine,  picrophyll, 
and  aphrodite,  which  are  essentially  simple  silicates  of  magnesia^ 
indicate  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  one  to  the  extent  of  6*9 
per  cent.;  four  of  them  indicate  the  presence  of  protoxide  of 
manganese,  to  the  extent  of  2*86  per  cent. ;  four  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  alumina,  to  the  extent  of  1*1  per  cent. ;  one  indicates  the 
presence  of  0*46  per  cent,  potash ;  three  indicate  the  presence  of 
lime,  to  the  extent  of  0*8  per  cent. 

Among  twelve  analyses  of  meerschaum,  seven  indicate  the 
presence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  1*4  per  cent;  one 
indicates  12*4  per  cent,  peroxide  of  iron ;  four  indicate  the  presence 
of  alumina,  to  the  extent  of  1*4  per  cent;  three  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  liine  to  the  extent  of  1*01  per  cent.;  one  indicates  the 

*  'Ih'iH  corresponds  with  previous  analyses. 
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presence  of  0*52  per  cent,  potash ;  five  indicate  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid,  to  the  extent  of  2*73  per  cent. 

Formation. — It  is  probable  that  steatite,  talc,  and  meerschaum, 
as  well  as  the  other  silicates  of  magnesa,  are  in  all  instances  pro- 
ducts of  the  alteration  of  other  minerals,  consequently  they  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  connst  of  pure  silicate  of  magnesia,  because  only 
the  most  decomposable  silicates  would  be  completely  removed  from 
the  original  minerals. 

The  great  number  of  pseudomorphs  consisting  of  steatite,  show 
that  it  may  originate  from  the  most  diverse  minerals.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  composition  of  the  steatite,  with  the 
form  of  quartz,  I,  and  of  that,  with  the  form  of  bitter-spar,  II, 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  normal  composition. 


I. 

IL 

in. 

IV. 

^7111(^0                  ••••                                ••••                                •••• 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Lime 

Water 

62-07 

31-13 

0-39 

1-69 

•  •«• 

•  •  ■• 

483 

62-35 

31-32 

trace 

1-34 

•  •  •  • 

4-78 

52*28 
31*24 
7*33 
379 
089 
0-28 
4*04 

47-35 

24  73 

10-27 

792 

2*64 

6-28 

100-11 

99*79 

99  86 

99-19 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  therefore,  the  purest  kind  of 
steatite  may  originate  from  other  minerals. 

In  an  iron  nfine  near  Arendal,  there  is  a  continuous  formation 
of  a  mineral — neolite — as  a  deposit  from  water,  penetrating  under- 
ground, through  rocks  consisting  of  augitc,  hornblende  and  talc. 
The  substance  of  this  mineral  is  of  a  pale,  or  dark  green,  colour, 
and  it  sometimes  occurs  as  acicular  laminae ;  III,  is  the  composition 
of  the  pale  green,  IV,  that  of  the  dark  green  mineral;  both 
analyses  are  by  Th.  Scheerer.*  Consequently,  it  is  impure  talc 
or  steatite,  originating  probably,  in  part,  from  the  decomposition  of 
augite  and  hornblende,  in  part,  by  extraction  from  talcose  rocks. 

The  constant  presence,  and,  sometimes,  considerable  amount 
of  iron,  in  steatite  and  talc,  show  that  in  the  formation  of  these 
minerals  from  others,  the  silicates  of  iron  are  least  readily  decom- 
posed. The  silicates  of  alumina  appear  to  be  more  liable  to 
decomposition,  for  more  than  half  the  analyses  of  steatite  and  talc 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxi,  286,  and  Ixxxiv,  373. — German  edition,  ii,  308. 
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do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  alumina.  The  silicates  of  alkalies 
and  of  liiue  appear  most  liable  to  decomposition,  for  these  bases 
are  much  less  frequently  present ;  and  steatite  never  contains  any 
lime. 

Villarsite,  spadaite,  etc,  present  similar  characters,  and  the 
sometimes,  large  amount  of  manganese,  shows  that  the  silicates  of 
this  metal  are  quite  as  stable  as  those  of  protoxide  of  iron.  In 
the  case  of  meerschaum,  there  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
for  more  than  half  the  analyses  of  this  mineral  do  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  iron.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  that  it  sometimes  contains,  that  this  acid  has  taken  some  con- 
siderable part  in  its  formation. 

Since  the  silicates  of  lime,  alkalies,  and  alumina,  are  decom- 
posed by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  chloride  of  magnesium,*  and 
silicate  of  magnesia  formed,  the  conversion  of  minerals,  containing 
those  silicates,  into  steatite  or  talc,  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
Those  silicates  are  constituents  of  andalusite,  chiastolite,  felspar,t 
t^)paz,  wemerite,  tourmaline,  garnet,  augite,  hornblende  and  mica, 
with  the  forms  of  which  steatite  occurs.  Some  of  these  minerals 
contain  silicate  of  magnesia,  and  almost  all  of  them  contain  pro- 
tosilicate  of  iron,  either  in  very  small  or  considerable  amount.  As 
the  persilicate  of  iron  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  chloride  of  magnesium, J  this  silicate  would  not  be  converted 
into  silicate  of  magnesia.  If  carbonic  acid  were  not  present,  and 
iron  were  not  removed  as  carbonate,  in  consequence  of  the 
deoxidizing  influence  of  organic  substance,  the  silicates  of  iron 
would  remain  for  the  most  part  undecomposed ;  and  hence  their 
presence  in  all  specimens  of  steatite  and  talc. 

Silicate  of  alumina  that  is  so  sparingly  soluble,  is  more  slowly 
decomposed  than  the  calcareous  and  alkaline  silicates ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  met  with  in  steatite  and  talc  more  abundantly  than 
the  latter  silicates. 

The  presence  of  organic  remains  in  steatite,  admits  of  the 
conjecture  that  very  large  quantities  of  water  must  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  the  minerals,  during  their  conversion 
into  steatite. 

When  phenomena  of  mineral  alteration  and  decomposition, 
that  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  can  be  referred  to  reactions 
between  the  substance  of  the  minerals,  and  substances  that  are 

*  English  edition,  i,  No.  8  ;  and  ante,  pp.  66,  67  and  69,  No8.  40,  41,  and  44. 

t  See  ante,  p.  173. 

X  See  ante,  p.  67,  No.  42. 
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generally  present  in  water,  there  is  great  probsl 
really  brought  about  in  thia  way.  This  is  the  < 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  magnesi 
which  salts  occurs  in  the  water  of  some  rivers, 
spring-water,  to  a  considerable  omounLt 

The  1'81  sulphate  of  m^neeia  in  the  wat< 
Bonn,}  would,  by  decomposition  of  silicates, 
eteatite ;  and  since,  according  to  W.  L.  Horn 
4,687  million  cubic  feet  of  water  flow  past  Bon 
the  quantity  of  steatite,  that  might  be  formec 
5,722,827  pounds,  or  32,600  cubic  feet,  equal  t( 
length  and  breadth,  and  one  foot  thick.  In  0Q( 
feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  one  foot  thick, 
Consequently,  if  the  water,  percolating  rocks, 
siUphate  of  magnesia  aa  Rhine  water,  it  may  b 
within  long  periods,  large  masses'  of  minerals 
Into  steatite.  Sea-water  contains  about  HO  timt 
of  magnesia  as  Rhine  water  does.H  A  quan 
equal  to  that  annually  carried  into  the  sea  by 
therefore,  be  capable  of  forming,  in  one  year, 
3,450  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  110  1 
examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  possibilii 
silicate  of  m^nesia  might  be  formed,  which 
magnitude  those  actually  occurring,  even,  whe 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  consumed  in  th 
silicates. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  is   present   in   th< 

*  English  edilioD,  i,  83. — Id  the  water  of  the  Ural 
magnesia  amoimls  to  124  parla  in  100,000,  or  2i  per  • 
eubBtance.,  In  the  water  of  the  Caspian,  it  amuiints  to  0 
per  CL-nt,  of  the  dissolved  siibstance. — Mehner. —  Bullet,  de 
These  are  the  largest  amoiinla  of  sulphate  of  inagnesia  th 
observed  in  river  or  sea  water. 

t  Kngliah  edition,  p.  417. — Field  states  that  at  the  boi 
Atacama,  in  Chilli,  a  saline  crust,  six  or  eight  inches  tl 
audace  ;  it  consists  of — 

Bulpbate  of  niagnoaa  

Chloride  of  sodium 

Water  


arlerly  Journal  of  Cbem.  Soc.  of  London,  i 

I  Ibid.  p.  76,  No.  4. 

9  Po^frend.  Annal.  xxxiii,  229. 

II  English  edition,  i,  101,  Noi.  7  to  IS. 
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spriBgs,''^  and  sea^water  contains  a  larger  amount  of  this  salt  than 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  so  that  there  is  a  further  source  of  the 
production  of  silicate  of  magnesia,  f 

Kerstenj:  extracted  from  a  specimen  of  steatite,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  former  salt 
would  be  formed  by  the  reaction  of  silicate  of  soda  with  chloride 
of  magnesium,  and  the  latter  by  the  reaction  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  with  silicate  of  lime.  Consequently,  it  is  very  probable 
that  water,  containing  both  magnesian  salts,  has  effected  the  forma- 
tion of  this  steatite,  from  minerals  containing  those  two  silicates, 
and  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime  had  not  yet 
been  perfectly  extracted.  Silicate  of  soda  was  still  present,  for 
analysis  indicated  0*75  per  cent,  soda,  with  some  potash. 

Minerals  susceptible  of  conversion  into  steatite  and  talc. — The 
lime-magnesia  augite,  and  the  lime-magnesia  hornblende,  which 
are  quite  free  from  alumina,  or  contain  only  traces  of  it,  and  only 
small  amounts  of  protoxide  of  iron^  are  far  more  susceptible  of 
conversion  into  steatite  and  talc,  than  other  minerals.  The  process 
of  alteration  is  very  simple.§ 

Andalusite,  chiastolite,  topaz,  felspar,  and  wernerite  do  not 
contain  any  silicate  of  magnesia  ;  so  tJiat  in  their  conversion  into 
steatite,  their  silicates  are  probably  decomposed  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

The  pseudomorphous  steatite,  after  chiastolite,  is  here  and  there 
porous,  showing  that  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  not  entirely  replaced 
by  silicate  of  magnesia.  The  presence  of  calc-spar,  associated  with 
the  steatite  originating  from  wernerite,  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  in  this  alteration  carbonic  acid  was  concerned. 

Steatite  witli  the  form  oftopaz,\\  — Blumf  describes  pseudomorphs 
of  this  kind.  Topaz,  and  quartz  containing  topaz,  undergo  tliis 
alteration,  so  that  pseudomor})hous  steatite  occurs  imbedded  in 
steatite.  However,  the  topaz  appears  to  have  the  greater  durabi- 
lity ;  for  unaltered  topaz  is  found  between  the  masses  of  steatite 
originating  from  quartz.     The  streaks  characteristic  of  topaz  are 

*  Englifili  edition,  i,  344. 

t  See  German  edition,  ii,  601.  Before  I  was  aware  that  silicates  of  lime  and 
alumina  were  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  I 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  fonnntion  of  silicate  of  magnesia  by  means  of  the 
reaction  between  silicate  of  lime  and  bicarbonate  of  magnesia.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  silicate  of  magnesia  is  formed  in  this  way  to  some  extent. 

X  Joum.  fur  prakt.  Chemie.  xxxvii,  164. 

§  See  ante,  pp.  322  and  346. 

II  See  ante,  p.  16. 

%  Die  Pseudomorphoeen,  p.  129. 
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nill  re«ogiiiaUe  ii(*c-n  the  pBradotuofphfi.  The  altermtkm  pro- 
grese<«  frum  the  extencr  invaidb.  Pyknite  is  sabject  to  a  omilir 
alientxcL  Wlietiier,  in  the  cmi^eraion  of  the  riliaite  of  mlmniDi 
in  tofAXy  mod  prknite,  into  fflieafe  of  nu^neBa,  the  fla<xide  of 
aluminum  ii  remored,  or  nol,  must  be  determined  by  analya& 

The  toomttline  that  is  oooTerted  into  steatite  is  free  from 
magnesia ;  so  that  the  whole  magnesia  of  the  steatite  is  introduoed 
during  the  alffntion. 

Potasb-mica  and  magnesian  mica  are  oonvertihle  into  steatite;^ 
in  the  laiter  caee,  rilifate  of  magnesa  is  present  in  the  ori^Dil 
minend. 

Steatiit,  witk  tke  form  of  qmmtlU.  —  Fowlerf  states  that  thii 
peeudumorph  occors  near  Newton,  New  Jersey,  together  witk 
steatite,  with  the  forms  of  quartz  and  wemerite.  Blum  J  describes 
very  small  octahedrons,  oonasting  of  steatite,  inibedded  in  steatite^ 
and  which,  probably,  originate  from  actinote.  Near  Dualta  k 
Toja,  in  the  Tyrol,  reiy  fine  octahedrons,  from  two  lines  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  are  found  conasting  of  steatite,  eyidently  origi- 
nating from  pleonaste. 

Spinelle  consist^  essentially,  of  alumina  and  magneaa.  Among 
eight  analyses,  six  indicate  the  {Hesence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  to 
the  extent  of  4*26  per  cent.;  two  indicate  the  presence  of  lime,  to 
the  extent  of  7*4  or  10*6  per  cent.  Among  nine  analyses  of 
pleonaste,  eight  indicate  the  presence  of  protonde  of  iron,  to  the 
extent  of  23*5  per  cent.  With  one  exception,  all  the  analyses 
of  spinelle,  indicate  the  presence  of  silica,  to  the  extent  of  0*96  or 
5*6  per  cent. 

The  following  analyses  illustrate  the  decomposition  of  spinelle 
and  pleonaste : — 


I. 

IL 

lU. 

IV. 

bilicft        •..•             •••• 

31-10 

37-5 

1 

1^ 

•  •  a  • 

Alumina 

17-50 

157 

66-89 

71-32 

Peroxide  of  iron     .... 

2-76     , 

4-6 

(FeO8-07) 

•  ••• 

Oxide  of  manganese 

....         ; 

1-7 

•  ■«• 

.... 

Magnesia 

29-69     1 

25-8 

23-61 

28-68 

Lune        ...•             ••■.             •••• 

5-56     , 

87 

•••« 

•  ••• 

Water 

13-67     ' 

6-0 

•  ••• 

•  ■  •• 

100-28 

100-0 

100-00 

99-80 

*  See  ante,  p.  405. 

f  Siiliman's  American  Jouin. 

X  I>ie  PseudomorphoseDy  p.  114. 
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Analyzed  hj 

I.  A  pseudomorphoufl  steatitic  mineral,  n 

afler  pleonaste,  from  Monzoniberg,  I     Marignac* 
in  the  Fassathal  j 

n.  The  same  mineral  Stadler.t 

III.  Pleonaste,  from  Monzoniberg  Abich.} 

This  mineral  was  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  small  cracks, 
which  extended,  in  many  instances,  through  the  entire  crystal ; 
the  carbonate  of  lime  was  separable  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  to  the  silica,  in  I,  is  added  the  equivalent  of  magnesia, 
to  form  with  it  steatite ;  and  to  the  alumina,  the  equivalent  of 
magnesia  to  form  spinelle,  in  accordance  with  the  theoretical 
composition  of  that  mineral,  IV;  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  49'67  per  cent,  hydrated  steatite,  with  24*53  per  cent,  spinelle^ 
and  6*51  per  cent,  overplus  of  magnesia.  When  a  similar  calcu- 
lation is  made  for  II,  it  appears  to  consist  of  56*97  per  cent, 
steatite,  and  22*01  per  cent,  spinelle,  with  0*02  per  cent,  overplus 
of  magnesia. 

It  follows  from  these  analyses^  that : — 

1.  In  the  mineral  represented  by  II,  the  decomposition  of  the 
spinelle  is  further  advanced  than  in  that  represented  by  I. 

2.  As  there  is  an  overplus  of  magnesia  in  I,  the  amount  of 
silica  introduced,  was  insufficient  for  the  perfect  conversion  of  the 
mineral  into  steatite. 

3.  In  II  this  was  not  the  case ;  however,  the  correspondence 
between  the  results  of  analysis  and  calculation,  must  be  regarded 
as  merely  accidental,  since  it  was  not  determined  whether  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  were  in  the  state  of  aluminates  or 
of  silicates. 

As  the  unaltered,  or  slightly  altered  pleonaste,  represented 
by  III,  contained  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  decomposed  pleonaste,  represented  by  I  and  II, 
also  contained  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  these  analyses  no  carbonic  acid  is  indicated ;  but,  probably, 
Marignac  and  Stadler  did  not  treat  these  substances  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  merely  estimated  the  loss  by  ignition.  It  is 
evident  that  this  deficiency  is  not  altogether  owing  to  the  presence 
of  water,  for  the  water  required  by  the  steatite,  is,  in  I,  2*42,  and 
in  II,  2*92  ;  and  as  pleonaste  and  spinelle  are  anhydrous,  it  does 

•  Archiv  pliys.  nat.  vi,  302 

t  Jahresbericht  von  Liebig,  etc.,  1847-8»  p*  1197* 

i  Poggend.  Annal.  xxiii,  328. 
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not  appear  with  what  substance  the  excess  of  water  could  haye 
been  combinecL 

The  lime  in  the  calcareous  spinelle,  irom  Franklin  and  Amity, 
analyzed  by  Thomson,  was,  probably,  in  the  state  of  carbonate ; 
in  the  analysis  of  the  spineUe  from  the  latter  locality,  carbmiic 
acid  is  indicated  to  the  amount  of  2*8  per  cent  The  occorrence 
of  this  spinelle,  in  granular  limestone,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
there  being  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Lime  woald 
appear,  therefore,  never  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  spinelle 
or  pleonaste.  Consequently,  the  carbonate  of  lime  with  which 
these  minerals  are  so  frequently  mixed,  would  not  be  a  product  of 
decomposition,  but  infiltrated. 

A  pseudomorph  from  Sommersville,  New  York,  oonmsting  of 
spineUe  and  mica,  contained,  according  to  Johnson,*  after  deducting 
the  silica : — 


Alumina    .... 
Magnesia   .... 
Water 
Carbonic  acid 


23-87 

43*84 

26-46 

6*83 


n. 


17-65 

38-59 

43-76 

8-92 


If  this  analysis  is  correct,  the  carbonic  acid  must  have  been 
combined  with  magnesia.  The  composition  of  volknerite  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  this  mass,  according  to  Hermann^sf  analysis  IL 
Here,  also,  the  carbonic  acid  appears  to  be  combined  with  mag- 
nesia ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  composition  of  both  minerals^ 
independently  of  the  large  amount  of  water,  deviates  so  much 
from  that  of  spineUe,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  altered 
spinelle. 

According  to  H.  Rose,  silica  does  not  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  spinelle,  for,  when  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  water.  He  did  not  find  any  silica  in  two 
analyses  of  chlorospinelle.  Even  if  silica  was  wanting  in  only 
one  specimen  of  spinelle,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  other 
varieties,  which  contain  silica,  were  already  undergoing  conversion 
into  steatite.  The  pleonaste  represented  by  III  was  corroded  at 
the  surface ;  and  this,  is  probably  connected  with  the  presence  of 
silica.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  spinelle  and  pleonaste 
consist  merely  of  aluminates  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

*  American  Joum.  xii,  361. 

t  Joum.  fiir  prakt  Chemie.  xl,  12. 
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It  has  already  been  shown ''^  that  aluminate  of  magnesia  is 
decomposed  by  silicate  of  soda ;  so  that  water,  containing  alkaline 
silicates,  may  effect  the  decomposition  of  spinelle.  But,  as  this 
decomposition  does  not  consist  in  a  mere  exchange  of  constituentS| 
alominate  of  soda  being  produced  only  to  a  small  amount,  the 
conversion  of  spinelle  into  steatite,  can  be  complete,  only,  when  it 
is  continuously  brought  in  contact  with  water  containing  alkaline 
silicate,  which  would  gradually  extract  the  alumina. 

The  analyses,  above  quoted,  of  pseudomorphous  steatite  after 
pleonaste,  indicate  the  presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  alumina 
and  other  bases ;  so  that  the  alteration  is  far  from  being  complete. 
Further  analyses  must  determine  whether  there  are  other  pseudo- 
morphs,  from  which  the  alumina  has  been  entirely  removed. 

Pleonaste  appears  to  be  also  susceptible  of  conversion  into 
mica.  Abich  f  states  that  the  pleonaste  from  the  Ural,  analyzed 
by  him,  was  mixed  throughout  with  lamince  of  mica.  The  con- 
▼ersion  of  this  mineral  into  steatite,  renders  the  conversion  into 
mica  probable,  especially  if  the  mica  observed  was  magnesian 

mica-t 

Steatitey  toiih  the  form  of  calc-spar. — Nauck§  describes  pseudo- 
morphs  of  this  kind.  The  interior  consists  of  small  rhombohedrons 
of  bitter-spar.  He  considers  them  as  secondary  pseudomorphs ; 
the  calc-spar  having  been  first  converted  into  bitter-spar,  and  that 
into  steatite. 

Steaiitey  with  the  form  of  bitter  spar. — Blum||  describes  a 
mineral  from  Marlborough,  in  North  America,  in  which  he  traced 
the  conversion  of  bitter-spar  into  steatite.  The  alteration  com- 
menced at  the  surface,  and  progressed  inwards.  The  bitter-spar 
first  becomes  turbid  and  dull,  of  a  pale,  dirty-green  colour ;  then 
blaokish-green,  black,  and  yellowish-white,  a  crust  of  steatite 
being  formed;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  mass  of  the  crystal  is 
converted  into  steatite. 

The  description  given  of  these  pseudomorphs  is  indicative 
rather  of  conversion  than  displacement.  As  bicarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia is  decomposed  by  silicate  of  potash,^  it  might  be  supposed 
that  water,  containing  silicate  of  potash  and  carbonic  acid,  has 
effected  the  alteration.    But  as  bitter-spar  contains  22*09  per 

*  See  ante,  p.  789  No.  52. 

f  Loc.  cit.  p.  327. 

i  It  ifi  to  h^  regretted  that  the  mica  was  not  analyzed. 

§  Poggend.  Amial.  Ixv,  129  et  seq. 

n  Die  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  112. 

f  See  ante^  p.  09,  No.  46. 
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cent,  magnesia,  the  steatite  fonned  in  this  way  would  amount  to 
only  73  per  cent,  of  the  bitter  spar,  by  volume,  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  crystals  consist  ol 
steatite  without  cavities.  Whatever  other  process  might  give  rise 
to  this  alteration,  there  would  still  be  a  reduction  of  volume  to  the 
extent  of  27  per  cent.,  unless  magnesia  were  introduced;  and, 
consequently,  the  pseudomorphs  would  i^pear  porous.  Therefore, 
it  is  probable,  that  these  pseudomorphs  have  been  formed  by 
displacement.* 

Steatite,  with  the  form  of  quartz,  can,  in  like  naianner,  be 
regarded  only  as  a  displacement  pseudomorph-f  When,  as  at 
Gopfersgriin,  totally  different  minerals — quartz,  bitter-spar,  and 
dolomite — have  been  converted  into  steatite,  and  steatite  has  also 
been  deposited  in  cavities,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pseudo- 
morphic  process  was,  in  all  cases,  the  same,  or  was,  at  least, 
dependent  upon  the  same  conditions,  more  particularly  since  the 
formation  of  neolite  shows  that  silicate  of  magnesia  may  be 
deposited  from  water.  It  is  quite  possible  that  water,  containing 
silicate  of  magnesia  in  solution,  might  displace  the  substance  of 
many  minerals,  and  deposit  steatite  in  its  place. 

However,  there  are  other  circumstances  which  admit  of  the 
inference  that  different  processes  of  alteration  have  taken  place  in 
the  same  locality.  At  Monzoniberg,  steatite  occmrs  with  the  forms 
of  pleonaste,  and  of  mica.  Those  minerals  differ  so  much  in  compo- 
sition, that  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  any  process  of  alteration  that 
may  be  considered  as  common  to  both.  The  only  alternative 
appears  to  be  the  opinion,  that  certain  substances,  present  in  the 
water  have  effected  the  alteration  of  pleonaste,  while  others  have 
effected  the  alteration  of  the  mica,  or  that  these  minerals  under- 
went alteration  at  different  times,  in  consequence  of  change  in  the 
substances  present  in  the  water.  Some  specimens  of  ^'steatite 
upon  dolomite,  from  Thiersheim,  near  Gopfersgriin,*'  in  the  Berlin 
collection  of  minerals,  show  distinctly  that  the  steatite  mass  was 
deposited  before  the  bitter-spar  crystals  were  altered.  It  may  be, 
also,  that  the  steatite,  with  the  forms  of  spinelle,  quartz,  weme- 
rite,  and  hornblende,  in  the  above-mentioned  pseudomorphs,  was 
formed  by  successive  processes  of  alteration,  from  different 
minerals. 

Steatite  is  also  said  to  occur  with  the  form  of  8taurolite.:{: 


i 


*  English  edition,  i,  19. 

t  See  Chapter  xlii. 

t  Die  Pseudomorphosen. 
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Breithaupt*  describes  a  displacement  pseudomorph  of  steatite 
after  baryta-spar.  The  displacement  is  not  always  complete ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  baryta-spar  in  die  pseudo- 
morphs. 

Alteration  pseudomorphs,  with  the  form  of  felspar,!  couze- 
ranite,  chiastolite,  cyanite,  and  garnet,}  have  already  been 
spoken  of. 

As  talc  and  steatite  have  the  same  composition,  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  all  minerals,  which  are  susceptible  of  conversion  into 
steatite,  would  also  be  susceptible  of  conversion  into  talc.  The 
remarks  already  made  as  to  the  alteration  in  the  case  of  steatite 
pseudomorphs,  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  formation  of  talc 
pseudomorphs. 

Blum§  describes  a  pseudomorph  from  Kreuzjoch,  in  the  Ziller- 
thal,  consisting  of  talc,  with  the  form  of  magnesite-spar.  The 
talc  appears  as  if  intruded  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of 
cleavage;  some  magnesite  still  remains.  This  talc  consists,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  by  H.  Bauer,  of — 

SiUca        ...  ...  ....  62-16 

Magnesia  ....  ....  28*47 

Protoxide  of  iron    ....  ....  17*62 

08*25 

This  pseudomorph  does  not  possess  the  peculiar  composition 
of  talc.  The  amount  of  bases  is  too  large;  that  of  silica  too 
small.  However,  as  the  pseudomorph  consists  of  very  thin 
lamina)  and  pale  greenish- white  fibrous  particles,  it  would  appear 
to  consist  of  two  different  substances.  Perhaps  the  fibrous  parti- 
cles are  analogous  to  chrysotile.  This  mineral  appears  as  a 
displacement  pseudomorph. 


•  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  136. 
t  See  ante,  p.  173. 
t  See  ante,  pp.  272,  294. 
§  Nachtrag,  2,  p.  47. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

QCASTly  AND  OTHER  SILICEOUS  KTSKRAZS.* 

Next  in  order  to  the  compound  silicates,  I  proceed  with  the 
eonadeimtion  of  two  ondes,  quarts,  and  magnede  iron-ore,  because 
they  are  both  Terr  frequent  constituents  of  rocks.  Their  consi- 
deration  in  this  place  is  the  more  appropriate,  because^  as  will  be 
shown  subeequentlr,  they  are  both  products  of  alteration. 

Silica  occurs  in  two  different  states ;  the  one  modification  is 
insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  most  liquids,  except  hydrofluoric 
add,  a  substance  that  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  phenomena  ot  mineral  formation  or  alteration.  Rock- 
crystal,  quarts,  &c.  furnish  examples  of  this  kind  of  silica. 

The  other  modification  of  silica  b  soluble  in  water  and  acids,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  its  solubility  may  be  determined.  This  kind 
of  silica  is  present  in  all  water,  and  also  occurs  in  a  solid  state,  as 
a  product  of  the  decompoution  of  silicates. 

The  largest  amount  of  silica  that  I  have  found  in  the  water  of 
cold  springs  is  \^l^^*  According  to  Fuch8,t  moist  gelatinous 
alica  requires  for  solution  7,700  parts  of  water,  11,000  parts  of 
cold  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5,500  parts  of  boiling  hydrochloric 

acid. 

After  digesting  a  piece  of  float-etone  with  distilled  water,  for  12 
hours,  there  remained,  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  i^^Sz 
of  residue,  colored  by  carbonaceous  substance,  and  containing 
0*04  silica.  It  follows,  from  the  analyses  of  thirty-one  kinds  of 
mineral  water,  that  the  amount  of  silica  is  greater  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  present.  In  the 
water  that  contained  the  largest  amounts  of  these  substances  I 
found  17'5  carbonate  of  soda  and  0*68  silica  in  10,000  parts  of 
water.  When  this  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  added  to  the 
water  with  which  the  float-stone  was  digested,  the  silica  dissolved 
amounted  to  0*2  parts,  or  five  times  as  much  as  that  dissolved  by 
water  alone.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  the  water  of  cold  springs  facilitates  the  solution  of  silica. 

It  is  certain  that  the  solvent  action  exercised  upon  the  silicates, 

*  It  will  be  advantageous  to  describe  tho  characters  of  siliceous  minerals 
before  enumerating  the  conditions  of  their  occurrence,  so  that  the  mode  of  origin 
may  be  more  evident. 

t  ErdmanniB  Journ.  fur  prakt.  Chemie,  Ivii,  6. 
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by  the  water  of  hot  springs,  is  much  greater  than  that  exercised  by 
the  water  of  cold  or  tepid  springs.  From  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  it  might  be  conjectured  that  at  some  depth  below  the  surface 
the  temperature  of  the  water  of  boiling  springs  must  be  above 
212^  F. ;  and  the  observations  made  in  July,  1846,  by  Descloizeaux 
and  Bunsen*  have  confirmed  this  conjecture.  They  found  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Greyser,  at  a  depth  of  22  meters,  the  temperature 
before  an  eruption  was  from  261^*5  F.  to  251^*5  F.;  and  during  an 
eruption  it  was  255^^*5  F.  In  the  Stork  spring,  in  Iceland,  they 
founds  at  a  depth  of  13*55  meters,  a  temperature  from  234^*5  F. 
to  238^  F.  It  b  evident  that  at  such  a  temperature,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  the  solvent  action  exercised 
upon  the  silicates  must  be  much  increased. 

The  source  of  tlie  silica  so  abundantly  present  in  solution  in  the 
water  of  the  Geysers,  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  observations 
made  by  £ug.  Robert,t  at  the  small  mountain  of  Laugarfiall, 
near  the  great  Geyser.  He  found  at  this  place,  distinct  vestiges 
of  a  former  hot  spring  of  considerable  extent.  He  separated  from 
the  basin,  out  of  which  it  had  risen,  some  fragments  of  a  substance 
analogous  to  kaolin,  while  at  all  other  parts  the  rock  had  scarcely 
experienced  any  alteration  at  the  surface.  According  to  de  Chan- 
oourtois,  the  unaltered  phonolite  of  Laugarfiall  contains  72*3  per 
cent,  silica,  while  the  altered  rock  contains  only  65*8  per  cent. 
Robert  infers,  therefore,  that  the  silica  in  the  water  of  the  hot 
springs  in  Iceland,  is  derived  from  the  phonolite,  basanite,  and 
dolerite  by  decomposition. 

KerstenJ  found  that  by  acting  upon  some  siliceous  substances 
and  three  specimens  of  fabrador,§  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica 
was  obtained  sometimes  as  a  powder,  and  sometimes  gelatinous. 
According  to  v.  Kobell,||  chonicrite  presents  the  same  character. 
H.  Kose  states  that  the  silica  of  all  silicates  that  are  not  completely, 
or  iseadily,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  separates  as  a  powder; 
but  that  it  separates  in  a  gelatinous  state  from  minerals,  which 
are  readily  and  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  as, 
for  instance,  zeolites.^ 

The  diflferent  characters  of  unaltered  and  weathered  siliceous 
magnesite  have  abeady  been  pointed  out.**     Generally  speaking, 

*  Comptes  renduB,  xxiii,  934. 
t  Comptes  rendns,  1841,  No.  19^  p.  932. 
t  Schweigger*8  Joum.  Ixvi,  38. 
§  See  ante.  p.  20G. 
II  Joum.  fiir  prakt.  Chemie.  ii,  51. 
%  See  ante,  p.  137* 
**  See  ante,  p.  83. 
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silicates  are  more  readily  decomposed  by  adds,  the  more  alteration 
they  have  undergone  by  weathering,  so  that  from  a  mineral,  from 
which^  >vhen  unaltered,  silica  is  separated  as  a  powder,  gelatinooi 
silica  separates  when  it  is  completely  decomposed. 

If  the  silica  dissolved  in  water  retuns  that  pulyemlent  or 
gelatinous  condition  which  it  presents  when  separated  frc»n  silicates 
by  the  action  of  acids,  it  might  be  separated  from  water  in  either 
state ;  and  in  this  way  the  various  siliceous  substances  finrmed  by 
deposition  from  water  might  be  accounted  for. 

Even  in  compact  quartz,  the  silica  appears  to  be  in  difierent 
states.  Thus  the  large  masses  of  rock  which  project  from  the 
serpentine  at  the  summit  of  the  Steinberg,  near  Jordansmiihle, 
consist  of  two  different  modifications  of  compact  quartz ;  one  is 
greyish,  or  yellowish-white,  almost  opaque;  the  other  greyishy 
semi-transparent,  with  vitreous  lustre.* 

A  dilute  water  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  that  had  been  standing 
in  a  well-closed  vessel  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  my  laboratory,  was 
found  to  have  deposited  a  gelatinous  substance,  consisting  of 
97*6  per  cent,  silica,  and  2*4  per  cent.  soda.  This  separation  of 
silica  without  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,"}"  or  any  other  such  cause, 
shows  that  the  formation  of  quartzose  substances  may  have  taken 
place  by  the  separation  of  silica  from  silicates  dissolved  in  water. 
Hence  it  is  explicable  that  silica  is  deposited  as  quartz  upon  the 
sides  of  fissures,  or  of  vesicular  cavities,  by  water  containing 
alkaline  silicates,  originating  from  felspar  by  decomposition.  If 
by  the  gradual  evaporation  of  the  water  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
soda,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  is  formed,  silica  would  be 
separated  in  the  course  of  time,  and  give  rise  to  the  foimation  of 
quartz  dykes,  and  veins,  or  the  siliceous  substances  met  with  in 
the  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks. 

Klaproth  found  in  flint  0*5  per  cent,  lime,  0*25  per  cent, 
alumina,  and  0*25  peroxide  of  iron.  Berzelius  foimd  in  the  same 
mineral  0*134  per  cent,  potash,  0*113  per  cent.  lime.  Minute 
amounts  of  potash  and  soda  were  found  by  Heintz  in  carnclian 
and  amethyst,  and  by  Kersten  in  the  homstone  of  Marienbad. 
The  presence  of  these  substances  indicate  that  the  minerals  had 
been  formed  from  silicates.  The  water  running  down  the  face  of 
the  rock  would  remove  the  alkali,  or,  probably,  basic  silicate  after 
the  deposition  of  silica. 

•  VerhaDdlungen  der  Leop.  Carol.  Acad,  der  Naturforscher,  xiv^  AbUil.  2, 
p.  558. 

t  The  influence  of  carbunic  acid  has  already  been  treated  of,  see  ante,  p,  57. 
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Ebelmen's  experiments  with  silicic  ether  likewise  indicate  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  state  in  which  silica  is  eliminated, 
and  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  combination. 

The  numerous  instances  in  which  substances  pass  from  one 
isomeric  state  to  another,  under  the  influence  of  apparently  unim- 
portant circumstances,  render  it  probable  that  silica  may  also 
present  this  character  of  easy  transition  from  the  amorphous  to  the 
crystalline  state. 

When  a  silicate  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  the  resulting  mass  extracted  by  water,  the  solution 
contains,  besides  alkaline  carbonate,  some  silicate  of  the  alkali  and 
alkaline  aluminate.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitates  silica  and 
alumina.  When,  therefore,  water  contains  in  solution,  besides 
silica,  nitrogenous  organic  substance,  which  putrifies,  the  silica 
would  be  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  formed.  In 
this  way  the  frequent  deposition  of  silica  effected  by  organic 
substance  may  be  accounted  for. 

Sock  crystal  and  opal  appear  as  the  final  members  of  the  series 
of  siliceous  minerals ;  the  former  as  perfectly  crystallized  silica, 
the  latter  as  perfectly  amorphous  silica.  If  the  presence  of  water 
in  opal  is  the  reason  of  its  being  amorphous,  it  might  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  cr}*stallization  of  other  kinds  of  amorphous  silica 
would  be  prevented  similarly. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  a  great  number  of  chemists, 
chalcedony  loses  by  ignition  from  0*4  to  2*5  per  cent.,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  milk-white,  translucent,  and  very  brittle;  iron- 
flint  loses  from  0*73  to  I'O  percent. ;  homstone,  from  0*5  to  2  per 
cent,  becoming  white ;  hay torite  loses  0*5  per  cent. ;  rock  crystal, 
from  0*05  to  0*79  per  cent. ;  prasem,  0'25  per  cent. ;  quartz  1*0  per 
cent.  Fibrous  quartz  and  rose-quartz  do  not  experience  any  loss 
by  ignition;  the  brownish  colour  of  the  former  becomes  pale  slate- 
grey,  the  red  colour  of  the  latter  passes  into  milk-white.  Smoke- 
topaz  loses  its  colour  when  ignited,  but  experiences  a  loss  of  only 
0*01  per  cent.  Camelian,  that  is  colored  by  oxide  of  iron,  loses 
0*391  per  cent,  water,  and  0*003  carbon.  Amethyst  gives  0*003 
per  cent,  carbon,  loses  from  0*16  to  0*3  per  cent,  by  ignition,  and 
becomes  colorless.  Flint  gives  from  0*037  to  0*27  per  cent 
carbonic  acid,  and  from  1*1  to  1*3  per  cent,  water.  The  colour  of 
those  siliceous  substances  which  are  decolorized  by  ignition  is 
unquestionably  owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  substance. 

The  crystallized  siliceous  substances  do  not  differ  from  those 
that  are  amorphous  in  the  amount  of  loss  by  ignition ;  so  that  the 
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email  amount  of  water  in  the  latter  cannot  be  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  crystallme.  This  character  may,  with  greater  probability, 
be  attributed  to  the  bases  present — peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  <rf 
manganese,  alumina — amounting  to  from  0*5  to  1*5  per  cent.,  while 
in  rock  crystal  and  amethyst  they  amount  to  only  0*005  per  cent.; 
for  there  are  many  instances  of  crystallization  being^hindered  by 
small  admixtures  of  extraneous  substances. 

From  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  by  Schafi^tsch,* 
it  follows  that  the  specific  gravity 

Mean 
of  quarts  dystal  and  powd^  yaries  from  8*647    to    2*661  ....  2i65S 

that  of  pure  silica,  not  ignited  and  ignited,  from  2*190    to    2*220  ....  2*200 

that  of  opaline  minerala,  not  ignited  and^ignited,  from     1*340    to    2*300 

Ignited  opal  and  pure  silica  are,  therefore,  one-sixth  lighter 
than  quartz.  It  is  singular  that  the  specific  gravity  of  opal,  that 
has  been  rendered  anhydrous  by  ignition,  is  less  than  that  of  pure 
silica  prepared  artificially ;  but  by  prolonged  ignition  the  density 
increases,  and  finally  equals  that  of  artificially  prepared  silica. 

These  facts  also  indicate  that  the  silica  of  opal  is  in  a  different 
state  from  that  in  crystallized  quartz ;  and  that  the  amorphous 
character  is  owing  to  this,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  water. 
Everything  tends  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  silica  is  capable 
of  assuming  not  only  two  isomeric  states,  but  perhaps  several. 

According  to  Wolff,t  the  density  of  both  rose -quartz  and 
smoke-topaz  appears  to  be  increased  by  ignition. 

Specific  gravity. 
Before  ignition.    After  ignition. 

Rose-quartz    2*6569         ....         2*6578 

Smoke-topaz 2*6563         ....         2*6574 

This  increase  is,  however,  so  minute  that  further  experiments 
are  desirable. 

Opal  may  be  compared  to  a  solidified  mass  of  gelatinous  silica, 
in  which,  according  to  the  extent  of  dessication,  the  amount  of 
water  may  vary  much.  The  Saxon  hydrophane  is  said  to  occur,  in 
the  mine,  so  soft  that  it  receives  the  impression  of  a  hard 
substance.]:     It  contains   organic   substance,   and,  according   to 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixviii,  147.| 

f  Loc.  cit. 

t  Klaprotli. — Beitriige,  ii,  165.  —  Glocker  also  mentions  Jseveral  instances  of 
this  kind,  loc.  cit.  p.  rteo,  lie  obtained  out  of  chr^'soprase  ajsoft,  tenadous,  moist, 
opaline  substance  tluit  gradually  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  re- 
sembled exactly  white  opaque  cacholoug. 
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Ehenberg,  organisms,  so  that  when  heated  it  evolves  empyreu- 
matic  water.  According  to  Damour,*  noble-opal  and  semi-opal 
also  evolve  empyreumatic  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  band-opal 
18  fxdl  of  inftisoria.  The  amount  of  water  varies  from  1*0  to  10*0 
per  cent.;  it  appears  to  be  united  to  the  silica  with  unequal 
degrees  of  chemical  affinity.  Thus  v.  Kobell  found  that  an  irri- 
descent  opal  lost,  by  slight  ignition,  7*5  per  cent.,  and,  by  intense 
ignition,  3*44  per  cent.  more.  The  hyalite  of  Waltsch  lost  4  per 
cent,  water  only  by  intense  ignition ;  the  glass-opal  lost  5*3  per 
cent,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  3*59  per  cent,  more  at  a  higher 
temperature.t  Schaffgotsch  found  in  this  hyalite,  which  consisted 
of  95*5  silica,  0*8  peroxide  of  iron  ;  and  0*2  lime  from  2*9  to  3*1 
per  cent,  water.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  opal  is  not  a 
definite  hydrate.  Berzelius  was  unable  to  prepare  a  definite 
compound  of  silica  and  water. 

Opal  sometimes  contains  besides  magnesia  minute  amounts  of 
alkalies.  This  is  also  the  case  with  flint,  cacholong,  and  camelian ; 
the  latter  contains  also  minute  amounts  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
magnesia;  amethyst  also  contains  lime  and  magnesia. j: 

The  occurrence  of  opal  in  fissures,  shows  that  it  has  been 
deposited  from  water.  The  presence  of  infusoria,  shows  that 
some  kinds  of  opal,  at  least,  have  been  formed  by  organic  agency. 
The  opaline  substance,  with  the  form  of  augite,  already  men- 
tioned,§  shows,  that  it  may  be  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other 
minerals.  Besides  these  modes  of  occurrence,  opal  is  frequently 
the  petrifying  substance  of  plant  remains,  especially  wood.  Wood- 
opal  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  brown-coal  sandstone  at  Quegstein, 
in  the  Siebengebirge,  and,  also,  at  Obercassel.  Fragments  of 
trunks,  and  branches  of  trees,  presenting  the  organic  structure  in 
a  very  perfect  manner,  consist,  entirely,  of  a  yellowish-white, 
opaline  mass.  The  bark,  only,  is  wanting ;  and,  instead  of  it, 
there  is,  at  places,  a  thin  coating  of  reniform  hyalite,  which  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  cavities  within  the  silicified  wood.  The 
wood  opal  of  Tokay,  in  Hungary,  still  presents,  at  the  interior, 
wood  which  is  but  little  altered.  || 

According  to  R.  Brandesjf  the  following  is  the  composition 
of  the  wood-opal  of  Quegstein,  I,  and  of  Obercassel,  II : — 

*  Add.  des  Mines,  xvii,  202. 

t  Charaktcrisiik,  i,  253. 

^  German  edition,  i,  828. 

^  See  ante,  ii,  324. 

jj  Blum.— Nachti-ag,  p.  197- 

^  Noggerath.— Das  Gebirge  in  Rbeinland-Westphalen. 
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I. 

n. 

Silica 
Alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Sulphuric  acid 
Carbonic  acid 
Water 

86-00 
0-50 
3*50 

0-17 
0*03 

9»7 

93-00 
0*13 
0-37 
trace 

•  •  • 

IM3 

10017 

99-63 

It  appears  from  these  analyses,  that  the  substance  of  the  wood 
has  been  replaced,  almost  entirely,  by  silica;  and  that  ligneous 
fibre  may  be  removed  by  the  action  of  water,  although  regarded 
as  perfectly  insoluble. 

Opal  differs  from  quartz,  besides  in  contuning  water,  by  the 
much  lower  specific  gravity,  inferior  degree  of  hardness,  simple 
refraction,  and  in  its  chemical  characters. 

Fuchs*  found  that  powdered  opal  combines  with  lime>  in  the 
wet  way,  and  yields  a  hard  mass  under  water,  a  character  that 
quartz  does  not  present.  Quartz,  powdered,  dissolves  slowly,  and 
with  difficulty,  in  boiling  solution  of  potash ;  powdered  opal  dis- 
solves in  a  few  minutes,  and  even  lumps  of  opal  dissolve  when  the 
boiling  is  continued.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  quartz  is  not 
at  all  acted  upon  by  potash  ;  but  opal,  either  in  lumps  or  powder, 
is  gradually  dissolved.  However,  all  kinds  do  not  present  the 
same  character  in  this  respect ;  some  do  not  dissolve  within  from 
two  to  five  months ;  hyalite  dissolves  slowest.  This  difference 
does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  water  in  opal,  for  its  solu- 
bility in  potash  is  not  affected  by  the  expulsion  of  the  water  by 
heat.  This  is  also  the  case  with  amorphous  silica,  prepared 
artificially. 

Kobellf  found  that  amorphous  silica,  as,  for  instance,  polished 
plates  of  opal,  heliotrope,  camelian,  flint,  wood-stone,  and  jasper, 
was  always  more  considerably  acted  upon  by  hydrofluoric  acid, 
than  crystallized  silica ;  as,  for  instance,  plates  of  rock  crystal  and 
amethyst.  He  considers  this  analogous  to  the  dissimilar  behaviour 
of  amorphous  and  crystallized  silica  with  potash. 

I  have  found  that  several  specimens  of  semi-opal  from  Hungary 
and  the  Siebengebirge,  when  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are, 

*  Jahrbiich  der  Chemio,  und  Physik.  vii,  419. 
t  Joum.  fiir  prakt.  Chemie,  xxxvi,  307. 
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to  a  great  extent^  deprived  of  the  bases  present,  silica  remaining  as  a 
rough  powder ;  several  days'  digestion  was,  however,  requisite.* 

Opal  is  not  always  homogeneous ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  con^ 
tains  fine  particles  of  quartz.  Klaproth  f  observed,  in  analyzing 
fire-opal,  that  each  granule  contained  a  white,  apparently  siliceous 
mineral,  around  which  the  small,  conchoidal  projections  of  the 
mineral  were  arranged  in  a  stellar  manner.  Fuchs  found  that  a 
milk-white  opal^  that  was  digested  for  half  a-year  in  caustic  potash, 
left  a  porous  quartz  skeleton,  which  fell  to  powder  when  shaken. 
He  considers  it  probable,  that  the  irridescence  of  noble  opal 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  minute  particles  6f  quartz,  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  refract  light  differently.  This  is  more 
probable,  since  no  transparent  opal  is  irridescent,  but  only  such 
as  is  translucent;  and,  probably,  rendered  so  by  admixture  of 
quartz. 

Breithaupt  mentions  some  observations  which  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  quartz  may  be  formed  from  opal,  and  that  chrysoprase 
also  presents  indications  of  transition  into  crystallized  quartz.  | 
Damour§  found  that  an  opal,  which  contained  10*1  per  cent, 
water,  had,  after  lying  four  months  in  dry  air,  lost  4*05  per  cent 
But  it  must  be  decided,  by  further  experiment,  whether  the  whole 
of  the  water  may  be  removed  from  opal  in  this  way. 

Decomposition  of  opal. 


■ 

•••• 

» 

I. 

1 

DlilCft           ••••             •••• 

Peroxide  of  iron 
'Lime 

Magnesia 

Wfttor      •••         •••• 

/■ 

a. 

83*73 
3*68 
1-67 
0-67 

11-46 

6. 

73  45 
9-»6 
1-21 
213 

128D 

» 

loroi 

99-63 

I,  a.  Fresh,  lustrous  opal,  from  Meronitz. 

i.  Weathered,  dull  variety;  analyzed  by  Wertheim.|| 

If  the  mineral  represented  by  &,  originated  from  that  repre- 
sented by  a,  silica  and  lime  have  been  eliminated,  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  magnesia,  and  water  introduced. 

*  German  edition,  ii,  1232  et  seq. 

t  Beitrige,  iv,  157* 

X  Grerman  edition,  ii,  1234  et  aeq. 

§  Bull,  de  la  soc.  g^oL  S^r.  2,  v,  167. 

II  Bammelsberg. — Handwtfrterbuch,  SuppL  p.  I07> 
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In  the  trachyte  of  Bosenaa^  in  the  Siebengebiige,  a  brown, 
lustrous  kind  of  opal-^opal-jaBper^  II,  a,  occura  in  dykes,  and, 
generally,  surrounded  by  a  sharply-defined,  pale-yellow,  dull 
crust,  II,  &,  which  may  be  scratched  by  the  former,  and  appears 
to  be  a  product  of  its  alteration.*  Both  minerals  lose  water  at 
212^  F. ;  and,  when  ignited,  evolve  more  water,  and  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  organic  substance.  Another  kind  of  yellow 
opal,  y,  also  occurs,  resembling  that  represented  by  b,  in  colour, 
but  quite  as  lustrous  as  that  represented  by  a.  Analyds  showed 
that  the  former  contain  more  oxide  of  iron  than  the  latter,  and, 
consequently,  several  pieces  were  analyzed  to  ascertain  whether 
this  difference  was  generaL  The  analytical  results  are  reduced, 
to  refer  to  ignited  opaL 


Silica 

Alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Liinie  ...         ...• 

Magnesia 
Potash 


II. 


a,  b, 

9612  ....  94.49 

0-50  . ..  0-60 

3-30  ....  4*85 

trace  ....  trace 

0-08  ....  006 

not  estimated 


100-00   ....  lOOOO 


III. 


a. 
9605 

I  3-49 


004 
006 


b, 
94-67 

5-26 


002 
005 


10000   ....  lOOOO 


a. 
94-50  .. 

3-38  ....  5-31 


V. 

95-55 
4-37 


99-92 


II  a,  III  fl,  IV  a.  Brown,  lustrous  opal,  constituting  dykes  in 
the  Rosenau  trachyte. 

II  bj  III  by  IV  b.  Pale  yellow,  dull  crust,  surrounding  the 
opaL 

The  loss,  by  ignition,  amounted  to  from  5*11  to  5*60  per  cent, 
of  the  mineral  represented  by  a,  and  from  6-77  to  5*95  of  that 
represented  by  b, 

V.  Yellow  opal,  from  the  same  locality. 

Although  in  the  analyses  III  and  IV  the  alumina  was  not 
separated  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  still,  as  the  former  is  always 
present  in  less  proportion  than  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  iron  in  the  weathered  opal  is  always  greater  than  in 

*  The  conversion  of  brown  opal  into  the  pale  yellow  substance  of  the  cmsta, 
by  the  introduction  of  peroxide  of  iron  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  the  fact  that  by 
ignition  the  former  becomes  brownish-red,  while  the  latter  becomes  only  reddish* 
brown,  is  still  more  remarkable.  It  does  not  appear  why  the  yellow  crust  which 
contains  more  peroxide  of  iron  than  the  opal  should  not  acquire  a  darker  colour 
than  it  by  ignition.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brown  opal  is  2*142 ;  that  of  the 
yellow  crust  2*168,  the  increase  undoubtedly  being  due  to  the  increased  amount 
of  iron. 
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that  which  is  unaltered.  Some  small  amount  of  silica  has,  there- 
fore, been  removed,  and  peroxide  of  iron*  and  water  introduced, 
so  that  the  alteration  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
opal  represented  by  I,  a  and  b.  The  opal  represented  by  Y  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  altered,  but  in  a  state  of  transition 
into  the  mineral  represented  by  b. 

As  the  opal  at  Bosenau  is,  undoubtedly,  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  trachyte,  and  has  been  transferred  into  the 
fissures  by  means  of  water ;  and,  further,  since  the  brown-coal 
sandstone,  in  which  the  wood-opal  "f"  is  imbedded,  is  covered  by 
trachytic  conglomerate,  it  is  probable  that  the  silica  in  this 
mineral,  also,  originates  from  the  trachytic  mass. 

Above  Quegstein  there  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  flows 
for  some  distance  along  the  surface,  then  sinks  into  fissures  in  the 
brown-coal  sandstone,  and  appears  again  at  a  lower  point.  As  it 
seemed  that  this  water  might  have  furnished  the  silica  for  the 
formation  of  opal,  I  made  an  analysis  of  it,  and  found  that  it 
contained,  in  10,000  parts : — 

Silica           0*263 

Carbonate  of  lime «         ....  0*898 

„           magnesia      0*044 

„           protoxide  of  iron      ....  trace 

Alkaline  chlorides 0*132 

1*336 

When  the  water  was  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  an  alkaline 
reaction  became  perceptible ;  and  bichloride  of  platinum  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  potash.  I  was  unable  to  ascertidn 
whether  soda  was  also  present.  The  amount  of  water  yielded  by 
this  spring  is,  in 

34  hours,  6,143  cubic  feet,  containing  8*9  pounds  of  silica. 

1  year,         1,876,830  „  „  32460        „  „ 

This  water,  therefore,  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  silica  for 
the  formation  of  wood-opal  and  brown-coal  sandstone,  as  well  as 
for  cementing  the  quartz  pebbles  that  constitute  some  beds  of 
this  sandstone.  The  presence,  in  this  rock,  of  quartz  {>obbles, 
and  of  fragments  of  tree-trunks  and  roots,  converted  into  wood- 
opal,  indicates  that  it  is  a  tertiary  deposit ;  and  that  the  water, 

*  The  brownish-red  opal  of  Telkebanya  contains  as  much  as  47*0  per  cent, 
peroxide  of  iron  according  to  Klaproth. 
t  See  ante,  p.  469. 
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flowing  from  the  trachyte  and  traehytic  conglonierates,  contuned 
silica. 

Glocker*  states,  that  in  Silesia,  hyalite  occurs  most  abundantly 
at  the  edges  of  the  serpentine  and  quartz  rock,  and  with  the  most 
diverse  forms.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  water  evaporates  while  flowing  slowly  over  the  fisu^e  of  the 
rock.  Hyalite  never  occurs  in  fresh  serpentine,  or  at  any  consi- 
derable depth.  At  the  Steinberg,  it  is  situated  upon  plates  of 
yellow  and  brown  opal ;  sometimes  there  is  a  perfect  transition  of 
one  mineral  into  the  other,  and  sometimes  layers  of  hyalite  and 
opal  alternate.  Among  the  more  considerably  decomposed  masses 
of  serpentine  with  overlying  hyalite,  Glocker  found  several  that 
were  covered  with  small,  black  lichens,  while  the  surface  of  the 
hyalite  was  free  from  them.  Underneath  the  transparent  hyalite 
crust,  the  same  black  lichens  could  be  distinctly  recognized.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  hyalite  upon  the  quartz  rock,  near  Jordans- 
miihle,  has  been  formed  within  six  or  eight  years.  Zipfer  f  states, 
that  at  Bohunitz  it  has  been  formed  within  one  year. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  lichens  have  facilitated  the 
formation  of  hyalite  by  retaining  the  siliceous  water,  rather  than 
by  means  of  any  chemical  affinity  of  the  organic  substance  for 
silica.  In  the  latter  case,  th^  lichens  would  have  effected  the 
precipitation  of  silica  only  so  long  as  they  were  not  quite  covered 
by  hyalite. 

Fuchs  X  considers  chalcedony  to  be  a  mixture  of  quartz  and 
opal,  because  caustic  potash  extracts  silica  from  it  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  converts  it  into  cacholong.  When  finely  pow- 
dered chalcedony  was  digested  for  half  an-hour,  with  dilute 
boiling  caustic  potash,  8*9  per  cent,  silica  was  dissolved,  that  must 
have  been  mostly  opal.  Quartz  treated  in  the  same  way  was  but 
very  slightly  dissolved.  Fuchs  found  that  a  smooth  fragment  of 
chalcedony  that  appeared  quite  homogeneous,  presented,  afler 
having  been  immersed  for  a  year  in  moderately  strong  caustic 
potash,  a  number  of  parallel  streaks,  some  white  and  almost 
opaque,  the  others  grey  and  translucent.  The  potash  had  dissolved 
3*9  per  cent,  silica.  He  infers  hence  that  this  chalcedony  consisted 
of  alternate  layers,  with  unequal  amounts  of  opaL  At  Oesteroe 
the  chalcedony  is  traversed  by  layers  of  common  opaL  He  conse- 
quently divides  compact  quartz  into  two  kinds ;  the  one  containing 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  545. —See  also  L.  Miiller.— Jahrb.  f.  Miu.  etc.  1850,  p.  419. 
t  Versuch  einee  Topograph.  MineraL  Handb.  von  Ungam.  isn,  p.  40. 
t  Poggend.  Anna!,  xxxi,  577. 
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opaly  and  indudiDg,  besides  chalcedony  and  analogous  substances, 
flint ;  the  other,  free  from  opal,  and  including  cacholong,  horn- 
stone,  siliceous  slate,  &c  Opal  also  appears  as  the  cementing 
substance  of  many  sandstones. 

The  following  experiments  gave  the  same  result.  A  piece  of 
chalcedony  was  broken  in  two,  and  one  half  intensely  ignited,  by 
which  treatment  it  lost  0*54  per  cent.  Both  halves  were  powdered 
and  digested  for  half  an  hour  with  boiling  caustic  potash ;  of  that 
which  had  not  been  ignited  2*984  per  cent,  was  dissolved ;  of  that 
which  had  been  ignited  2*177  was  dissolved ;  so  that  the  silica  dis- 
eolyed  in  the  former  case  amounted  to  0*807  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  latter  case.  This  agrees  tolerably  with  Fuch's  opinion ;  for  it 
might  be  supposed  that  by  ignition  and  elimination  of  water  the 
solubility  of  the  silica  would  be  somewhat  reduced. 

If  the  portion  extracted  by  caustic  potash  is  really  opal, 
chalcedony  would  always  contain  some  water  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  opal.  It  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  that  the 
admixture  of  amorphous  opal  prevents  the  crystalliaztion  of 
chalcedony. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  has  the  same  action  upon  chalcedony  as 
caustic  potash  has.  v.  Kobell  found  that  when  a  polished  plate  of 
chalcedony  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  this  acid  markings 
became  apparent,  and  the  streaks  of  quartz  appeared  prominent, 
while  the  amorphous  silica  had  been  removed  to  some  depth. 

The  occurrence  of  chalcedony  with  globular,  reniform,  and 
stalactitic  forms  indicates  its  amorphous  character.  The  descrip- 
tions of  crystallized  chalcedony  given  in  some  mineralogical  works 
must  be  ascribed  to  inaccurate  observation. 

According  to  Fuchs,  flint  is  also  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  opal. 
Several  thin  splinters,  digested  for  ten  minutes  in  concentrated 
caustic  potash,  became  white  and  opaque,  like  homstone,  but  did 
not  lose  more  than  1*7  per  cent.  The  silica  dissolved  from 
powdered  flint  by  digesting  it  for  half  an  hour  with  boiling 
dilute  caustic  potash,  amounted  to  7*5  per  cent.  Fuchs  infers 
hence  that  flint  really  contains  opal,  though  rather  less  than 
chalcedony. 

Nearly  fifty  years  since  Hacquet*  published  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  formation  of  flint.  He  showed  that  there  is  no 
doubt  it  originates  from  the  chalk,  in  which  he  found  7  per  cent, 
silica,  and  that  it  is  of  very  recent  formation.  Near  Podgorze,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  petrified  roots  of  beech  were  found 

*  Gehleu*b  Joum.  fiir  Ghemie,  und  Phys.  i»  89,  et  seq. 
VOL.  II.  2  H 
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in  the  midst  of  large  lumps  of  flint ;  one  lamp  of  flint  contained 
very  small  petrified  chips  of  wood.* 

Hacquet  found  that  in  the  brownish-black  flint,  there  are  gene- 
rally rather  irregular  cubical  masses^  consisting  sometimes  of  pure 
laminar  calc-spar.  One  piece  that  was  traversed  by  veins  of 
reddish-brown  jasper,  contained  thirteen  masses  of  this  kind. 
After  extracting  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  five  of  them,  Hacquet 
obtained  residua,  consisting  of  from  89  to  97  per  cent*  silica,  0*25 
to  4*25  per  cent,  lime^  besides  alimiina  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  presence  of  these  calcareous  masses  in  flint  is  interesting. 
Other  substances  also  are  imbedded  in  flint.  Thus,  gypsum-spar 
occurs  upon  the  faces  of  fissures  in  flint  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid ;  and  celestine^  in  a  specimen  of  flint,  firom  France.t 

The  chalk  beds  of  southern  Europe  do  not  contain  any  flint,  or 
but  very  little ;  those  of  northern  Europe  contain  a  considerable 
amount,  the  masses  being  arranged  in  very  regular  horizontal 
layers,  frequently  only  from  one  to  six  feet  apart.  On  the  contrary, 
the  chalk  beds  of  northern  Europe  do  not  contain  infiisorial-marl 
which  is  so  abundant  in  Sicily,  Oran,  and  Greece.  A  comparison 
of  the  southern  infusorial-marl  and  the  northern  flint  beds  is  very 
much  required.  Ehrenbergit  is  of  opinion  that  this  relation  would 
account  for  the  formation  of  flint.  The  deficiency  of  siliceous 
infusoria  hitherto  observed  in  the  chalk  has  been  shown  not  to  be 
general,  for  in  the  flint  of  the  Jura  limestone  of  Cracow,  he  found 
well  preserved  peculiar  polythalamia^  and  remains  of  sponges  or 
tethi/askJidpolythalamiaj  in  the  flint  from  the  gault  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Bronn§  is  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  morpholites  did  not 
commence  until  after  the  rocks  in  which  they  were  imbedded  had 
been  formed ;  and  in  that  case  it  may  take  place  at  the  present 
time,  as  Ehrenberg  supposes.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter, 
in  treating  of  silicification,  chemical  evidence  of  the  most  probable 
mode  of  formation  of  flint  will  be  brought  forward. 

Minerals  unth  the  form  of  quartz, — The  conversion  of  quartz 
into  other  minerals  cannot  take  place  either  by  loss  of  constituents 
or  by  interchange ;  it  is  just  possible  that  minerals  may  be  formed 
from  quartz  by  the  introduction  of  bases.  But  the  bases  in  water — 
alkalies,  earths,  protoxide  of  iron,  &c — are  combined  with  carbonic 
or  sulphuric  acids,  chlorine,  &c.,  and  in  that  state  are  incapable 
of  displacing  silica  in  the  wet  way  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

*  These  chips  can  only  have  been  made  by  squiirels  and  similar  animals 
which  are  frequent  in  these  woods. 

t  Sillem.—Jahrb.  fiir  Mineral.  1848,  p.  392. 
t  Poggend.  Annal.  xlvii,  606. 
§  Gcnrman  edition,  ii,  1255. 
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In  Bockflch's  collection  at  Waldenbnrg,  I  found  two  epecimens 
of  quartz  from  a  lode,  in  which  there  were  cavities  running  in  one 
direction  as  if  water  had  flowed  through  them.  Here  the  removal 
of  quartz,  that  was  in  the  insoluble  state,  was  unquestionable. 
The  solubility  of  chalcedony  in  water  was  ascertained  by  direct 
experiment  ;*  consequently,  there  is  a  possibility  of  pseudomorphs 
of  this  substance  being  produced  by  displacement.  But  as  there 
are  only  three  minerals  that  occur  with  the  form  of  quartz,  and  as 
it  is  uncertain,  in  the  cas^of  two  of  these,  whether  displacement 
has  taken  place,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  such 
displacement  pseudomorphs  is  very  uncommon. 

Brown  iron  ore  and  iron  pyriiesy  with  the  form  of  quartz. — These 
pseudomorphs  have  been  found  at  three  places,  f  As  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  is  never  present  in  water,  it  can  only  have  been 
deposited  by  water  containing  protocarbonate  of  iron ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  such  water  may,  after  the  deposition  of  its  iron, 
dissolve  and  remove  the  quartz.  But  as  hollow  pseudomorphs 
consisting  of  brown  iron  ore,  from  which  the  quartz  has  been 
entirely  removed,  are  very  unfrequent,  the  formation  of  true 
displacement  pseudomorphs  of  brown  iron-ore,  with  the  form  of 
quartz,  is  limited  to  special  instances ;  and,  generally,  these  pseu- 
domorphs are  merely  incrustations  of  quartz  crystals. 

As  iron  pyrites  may  be  produced  from  carbonate  of  iron, 
sulphates,  and  organic  substance,^  there  is  a  possibility  of  its 
being  deposited  upon  quartz  crystals,  by  water  containing  these 
substances  in  solution.  But  as  pseudomorphous  iron  pyrites, 
from  which  the  quartz  has  been  entirely  removed,  has  not  hitherto 
been  met  with,  the  formation  of  true  displacement  pseudomorphs 
must  be  regarded  as  questionable. 

There  are,  on  the  contrary,  displacement  pseudomorphs,  con- 
sisting of  quartz  with  the  form  of  iron-spar,  specular  iron,  and 
iron-pyrites.  In  the  two  latter  cases  there  would  appear  to  be  an 
infraction  of  the  general  rule,  that  the  displaced  substance  is 
always  more  soluble  than  that  introduced  in  its  place ;  §  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  neither  sulphide  nor  peroxide  of  iron 
are  removed  as  such,  by  water,  both  being  converted  into  proto- 
compounds,  which  are  more  soluble  than  silica. 

Steatitey  with  the  form  of  quartz.  | — This  pseudomorph  is  found, 

*  English  edition,  i,  69. 

t  Blum. — Die  Pseudomorphooen,  p.  294,  and  Nachtng,  2,  p.  118. 

X  English  edition,  i,  163. 

I  Ibid,  i,  39. 

N  Itnd,  i,  19. 
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according  to  Blum^'*'  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  after 
bitter-spar^  and  associated  with  it.t  The  quartz  at  first  appears 
rather  opaque,  loses  lustre,  becomes  white  and  very  brittle ;  80 
that  it  may  be  rubbed  to  a  fine,  granular  powder.  Other  parts  of 
the  mass  are  soft,  dull,  yellowish  or  greyish-white,  and  consist  of 
steatite.  The  micaceous  schist,  near  this  pseudomorpb,  is  also 
converted  into  steatite ;  which  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  as  its 
constituents,  quartz  and  mica,  are  both  susceptible  of  this  altera- 
tion. This  steatite,  ori^nating  from  micaceous  schist,  still  pre- 
sents the  schistoze  structure  ;  and  those  parts  which  have  originated 
from  mica  are  brownish  colored ;  probkbly  owing  to  the  amount 
of  iron  in  the  mica.  Blum  mentions  several  other  places  where 
displacement  pseudomorphs,  of  steatite  after  quartz,  occur.  He 
also  points  out  the  conversion  of  compact  quartz  into  steatite,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  steatite,  occurring  in  dykes,  has 
originated  in  this  way. 

Blum  includes  the  pseudomorphs  of  steatite,  after  quartz, 
among  the  alteration  pseudomorphs,  formed  by  interchange  of 
constituents.  According  to  this  view,  a  part  of  the  silica  of  the 
quartz  would  have  been  eliminated,  and  magnesia  introduced  in 
its  place ;  and  when  the  quartz  was  associated  with  bitter-spar, 
the  eliminated  silica  would  have  combined  with  the  magnesia  of 
that  mineral,  and  produced  a  ftirther  quantity  of  steatite.  But 
neither  of  these  changes  can  be  supposed  to  take  place,  for  silica 
docs  not  decompose  magncsian  salts  in  the  wet  way.  Nauck}: 
remarks,  that  independently  of  this,  the  amount  of  magnesia  in 
bitter  spar  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of 
both  minerals  into  steatite  without  diminution  of  volume  ;  and  he 
coincides  with  me  in  opinion  that  the  steatite  has  been  formed  by 
direct  deposition  of  silicate  of  magnesia. 

According  to  Nauck,  the  steatite,  with  the  form  of  quartz,  at 
Gopfersgriin,  consists  of  almost  pure  silicate  of  magnesia,  with 
minute  traces  of  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  opacity 
and  want  of  lustre  of  the  quartz,  near  to  the  steatite,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  displacement  of  silica,  by  silicate  of  magnesia, 
has  been  preceded  by  disintegration  of  the  quartz. 

The  nodules  of  steatite  in  the  gypsum,  at  Stecklenberg,  in  the 
Hartz,  described  by  G.  Rose,§  present  the  appearance  of  being 

*  Loc  cit.  p.  15;  and  Nachtrag,p.  68. — See  also  Marx. — 8chweigger*B  Joum. 
liv,  312. 

f  Sec  ante,  p.  451. 

X  German  edition,  i,  701  et  seq.  and  ii,  1263  et  seq. 

§  Zeitfichriftder  deutschen  geol.  Gesellschaft,  ii,  136. 
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pscadomorphs  after  flinty  and  arc  analogous  to  the  steatite  pseudo- 
morphs  after  quartz.  According  to  the  analysis  by  Bromeis^  they 
contain^  besides  the  constituents  of  steatite,  as  much  as  4  per 
cent,  carbon  and  bituminous  substance,  originating,  probably^ 
from  flint. 

Blum*  points  out  the  frequent  occurrence  of  flint,  as  nodular 
masses^  in  meerschaum.  One  specimen  of  this  kind  presents 
exactly  the  appearance  of  flint ;  at  the  interior  there  is  still  a 
nucleus  of  unaltered  flint,  which  passes  into  meerschaum  in  the 
same  manner  that  quartz  passes  into  steatite.  The  brown  flint, 
with  fatty  lustre,  becomes  dull,  paler-colored,  and  soft,  as  it 
passes  into  the  yellowish-white  meerschaum.  Blum  has  no  doubt 
of  the  conversion  of  the  flint  into  meerschaum,  although,  from  the 
amorphous  character  of  the  flint,  this  is  not  indicated  by  the 
form. 

As  meerschaum,  like  steatite,  consists  of  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  possibility  that  flint  may 
be  displaced  by  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  particularly  since 
my  experiments  show  that  the  silica  of  flint  passes  into  the 
soluble  state  during  disintegration  and  weathering. 

Occurrence  of  quartz  and  Us  production, — The  conditions  in 
which  quartz  is  found,  are  : — 

1,  as  a  distinct  rock,  particularly  in  micaceous  scliist. 

2,  as  a  constituent  of  rocks. 

3,  in  dykes. 

4,  in  drusy  cavities. 

5,  as  separate  masses  in  sedimentary  rocks. 

As  a  constituent  of  rocks,  it  occurs  both  in  the  crystalline  and 
amorphous  state,  but  not  always  recognizable  by  miiicralogical 
characters.  When  in  the  analysis  of  a  rock,  the  amount  of  silica 
is  found  to  be  greater  than  in  the  most  siliceous  minerals,  such 
as  felspar,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  there  is  free  silica  present. 

Quartz  rock  frequently  occurs,  as  layers,  in  micaceous  schist ; 
and,  in  its  purest  form,  appears  as  crystalline  quartz.  A  colossal 
mass,  covered  with  small  laminee  of  mica,  projects,  like  a  wall, 
from  the  micaceous  schist  of  the  Ural  and  Taganai ;  at  the  latter 
place  it  reaches  a  height  of  nearly  450  feet.  The  micaceous  schist 
evidently  extended  to  the  same  height  formerly,  and  has  been 
removed  sooner,  owing  to  its  being  more  liable  to  disintegration, 
by  atmospheric  agents,  than  quartz  is. 

The  Erzgebirge  presents  numerous  instances  of  quartz  layers 

*  Die  Pseudomorphoscn,  p.  126. 
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containing  mica.  Near  Freiberg^  one  may  be  traced  for  a  distance 
of  three  English  miles.*  The  quartzoee  schist,  near  Breitenan, 
passes  into  coarse,  laminar,  micaceous  schist,  and  into  gneiss.  The 
ferruginous,  quartzose  rock,  which  occurs  in  the  £rzgebirge,t 
and,  together  with  serpentine,  |  extending  to  very  great  heights, 
is  a  peculiar  formation.  It  is  homstone,  very  much  fissured  and 
fractured,  of  a  yellow  and  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  trayersed 
by  fine  veins  of  crystallized  quartz. 

The  rocks  belonging  to  the  quartzite  family,  in  which 
Naumann  §  includes,  besides  the  several  varieties  of  quartzite,  the 
itacolumite,  greisen,  schorlaceous  quartzite,  and  crystalline  quart- 
zose sandstone,  consist  almost  wholly  of  crystalline  quartz.  In 
itacolumite,  the  granules  of  quartz  are  not  coherent,  but  merely 
attached  by  the  mica,  so  that  the  rock  is  fiexible. 

Crystalline  quartz  occurs,  in  many  sandstones,  as  layers,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  granules  of  crystalline  quartz,  or  even  perfectly 
formed  crystals.  The  loose  layers  of  sand,  in  the  brown  coal 
deposits,  sometimes  consist  of  crystalline  granules  of  quartz.  The 
occurrence  of  silica,  as  sandstone,  is  very  extended. 

Quartz  dykes  occur  in  many  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks, 
particularly  in  clay-slate.  The  quartz  in  these  dykes  is  amorphous, 
and  it  is  only  in  their  drusy  cavities  that  it  is  crystallized. 

Opal  occurs  in  irregular  dykes  and  veins,  or  as  nests,  in 
trachytic  rocks,  and  in  serpentine ;  in  sedimentary  rocks  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  Taunus  slate  near  Wiesbaden.  J 

Chalcedony  occurs  as  bead-like  masses,  in  porphyry,  upon 
dykes  of  baryta  spar  and  metalliferous  lodes. 

Agate  occurs  upon  dykes  in  gneiss. 

Jasper  occurs  upon  dykes  in  various  rocks. 

Drusy  cavities  and  hollows  in  rocks  abound  in  siliceous  mine- 
rals. The  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks  also  contain  amethyst, 
agate,  opal,  chalcedony,  cacholong,  carnelian,  and  heliotrope. 

Hyalite  occurs  upon  fissures,  and  in  drusy  cavities  of  dolerite, 
basalt,  trachyte,  porphyry,  and  lava;  as  an  incrustation  upon 
decomposed  serpentine ;  and  in  stalactitic  masses,  in  clay-slate, 
and  metalliferous  lodes. 

As  all  siliceous  substances  occurring  in  lodes,  dykes,  and  drusy 

•  Naumann. — Eriauteningen    zu  der   geognost.   Charte   des   Konigreiches 
Bachsen  Heft.  2,  p.  80. 
t  Ibid,  p.  204. 
t  Ibid,  p.  35. 

§  Lehrbuch  der  Geognosie  i,  545  ct  seq. 
II  F.  Sandberger.- Jahib.  des  Vereins  fiir  Naturkunde  Heft.  6,  p.  6. 
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cavities,  originate  from  the  adjoining  rocks,*  they  must  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  constituents  of  those  rocks,  whence  they 
are  derived  by  decomposition.  The  common  and  amorphous 
quartz  and  rock  crystal  occur  in  the  dykes  and  drusy  cavities  of 
all  rocks,  both  crystalline  and  sedimentary.  However,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  these  anhydrous,  siliceous  substances  occur  chiefly 
in  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  clay-slate.  The  other 
siliceous  substances,  and  particularly  opal,  are  not  known  to  occur 
in  these  rocks,  with  the  exception  of  the  micaceous  schist,  at 
Bleistadt,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  fissures  of  the  Taunus  slate. 

Opal  occurs  chiefly  in  trachytic  rocks.  If  the  silica  of  the 
siliceous  substances,  in  dykes  and  drusy  cavities,  has  originated 
chiefly  from  felspar,  by  decomposition,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that 
in  the  decomposition  of  glassy  felspar,  the  chief  constituent  of 
trachyte,  the  silica  would  be  separated  in  a  state  peculiarly  favor- 
able for  the  production  of  opal,  while  that  separated  in  the  deoom* 
position  of  orthodase,  in  granite  or  gneiss ;  or  of  the  remains  of 
orthoclase  in  grauwacke  and  clay-slate,  would  be  deposited  as 
amorphous  quartz,  or  as  rock  crystal. 

Among  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  contidn  silicates,  not  as 
essential  constituents,  and  which  still  contain  quartz  sometimes ; 
are  limestone,  marl,  and  gypsum. 

Quartz  occurs,  not  unfrcquently,  in  some  kinds  of  granular 
limestone.  Nodules,  nests,  druses,  and  veins  of  quartz,  homstone, 
or  flint,  are  very  frequent  in  common  limestone.  Hornstone  and 
flint  occur,  in  the  same  manner,  in  fresh-water  limestone.  A 
compact,  marly  limestone,  near  Pforzheim,  contains  very  distinct 
crystals  of  quartz  with  sharp  edges,  generally  enclosing  some 
sulphur.  A  marl,  near  Posneck,  in  Thuringia,  contains  vast 
numbers  of  very  small  and  sharp  quartz  crystals.  Numbers  of 
detached,  transparent  quartz  crystals  occur  in  the  fields  at  Hovinia 
Krieska,  in  Galicia.  Quartz  crystals  also  occur  in  the  gypsum 
of  St.  Jago  di  Compostella,  in  Spain,  and  at  Grafintonna,  in 
Thuringia.  t 

Siliceous  limestone  is  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  and  con- 
tains nests  and  veins  of  hornstone  or  chalcedony,  which  sometimes 
pass  gradually  into  the  surrounding  mass.  In  other  kinds  of 
siliceous  limestone,  silica  is  not  perceptible ;  but  is  indicated  only 
by  a  greater  degree  of  hardness,  and  by  the  difficulty  with  which 

*  Breithanpt^Parageni'sis,  p.  266. — points  out  that  quartz  rarely  ocoutb  in 
lodes  and  dykes  travei-bing  rocks  that  do  not  contain  quartz  or  silicates, 
t  Ibid,  p.  27  and  43. 
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the  rock  is  decomposed.  The  planer-limestone,  of  Elotaschii,  near 
Dresden,  is  of  this  kind,  and  contains,  according  to  Stockhardt, 
from  22  to  48  per  cent,  silica. 

Several  naturalists,  Spallanzani,  Kipetti,  Northrop,  and  Eli 
Whitney,  testify  to  the  formation  of  quartz  crystals  from  aqueous 
liquids.^  SiUimanf  gives  an  account  of  a  milky  liquid  filling  a 
chalcedony  cavity  in  amygdaloid.  When  evaporated  in  the  air, 
small  quartz  crystals,  1^  inch  long,  were  formed.  Another 
specimen  contained  a  white  paste,  from  which  similar  crystals 
were  formed  as  it  dried,  and  which  were  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass. 

These  frequent  and  unquestionable  observations  lead  to  the 
opinion,  that  neither  the  soft  siliceous  mass,  nor  the  quartzose 
substances  in  the  drusy  cavities,  can  have  been  produced  from  a 
liquid  with  which  the  cavities  had  only  once  been  filled ;  for  their 
mass  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cavities,  too  large,  and 
the  solubility  of  silica  in  water,  too  small,  for  this  to  have  been 
the  case. 

The  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks  are,  not  unfr^quently, 
quite,  or  almost  quite,  filled  with  siliceous  substances.  Evapo- 
ration goes  on  very  slowly  in  these  cavities ;  but  when  opened,  it 
would  be  more  rapid,  and  the  soft  mass  would  harden.  If  crystal- 
lizable  silica  were  dissolved  in  such  a  liquid,  and  the  evaporation 
had  advanced  to  saturation,  it  may  be  imderstood,  that  on  opening 
the  cavity,  quartz  crystals  would  be  formed ;  as  in  the  case  of  any 
salt  dissolved  in  water  under  similar  conditions.  The  floating 
particles  of  silica  are,  probably,  amorphous ;  and,  therefore,  furnish 
either  chalcedony  or  opal,  when  dried.  .  The  phenomena  described 
by  Ripetti  and  Northrop,  indicate  simultaneous  presence  of  amor- 
phous and  crystalHzable  silica,  and  are  in  conformity  with  the 
association  of  amorphous  siliceous  substances,  and  quartz  crystals, 
in  the  same  drusy  cavities. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  formation  of  the  large,  well 
developed  quartz  crystals,  which  are  found  in  drusy  cavities, 
depends  upon  the  very  slow  evaporation  of  water,  for  the  crystals 
formed  from  any  solution  are  more  perfect,  and  larger  in  propor- 
tion, as  the  evaporation  is  slower. 

Quartz  crystals  have  also  been  obtained  artificially.  Siegling  J 
found,  in  a  very  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  soluble  glass,  that  had 

*  German  edition,  ii,  1279  et  seq. 

"t   Amer.  Joiim.  viii,  1 18. 

J  Wolff.— Lehrhuch  der  Cheuiie.  1821,  ii,  179. 
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been  exposed  to  the  air  for  eight  years,  groups  of  four-sided 
pyramidal  crystals,  that  were  perfectly  transparent,  and  so  hard 
that  they  gave  sparks  when  struck  with  steel,  and  were  not 
affected  hy  acids.  Schafhautl*  found  microscopic,  six-sided  pris- 
matic crystals,  with  six-sided  apices,  that  were  deposited  on 
evaporation,  by  water,  in  which  he  had  dissolved  silica  under 
pressure. 

Becquerelt  found,  that  when  laminee  of  gypsum  were 
immersed  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  potash^  in  a 
loosely  covered  vessel^  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  gradually 
decomposed  the  silicate,  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  converted 
the  sulphate  of  lime  into  carbonate.  At  the  same  time  granules, 
or  laminaB  of  silica,  separated,  which  scratched  glass,  and  contained 
12  per  cent,  water.  Very  thin  laminae,  of  the  same  hardness, 
were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  when  acted  upon  with 
a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  they  left  transparent  laminae, 
which,  when  examined  with  two  of  Nichol's  prisms,  presented  the 
colours  peculiar  to  doubly  refracting  crystals,  so  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  quartz. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  in 
Siegling's  experiment,  also,  it  was  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid 
that  effected  the  decomposition  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  quartz  crystals.  The  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime  is 
certainly  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  experiment;  and,  pro- 
bably, only  facilitated  the  elimination  of  silica  by  producing 
sulphate  of  potash,  which  does  not,  like  carbonate  of  potash, 
dissolve  silica.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  Becquerel's 
experiment  the  silica  was  separated  in  both  modifications.  | 

Senarmont  obtained  microscopic  rock-crystal  by  exposing  a 
solution  of  silica  in  carbonated  water,  or  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  under  a  high  pressure,  to  a  temperature  of  200^ 
or  300°  F.  Fremy  obtained  solid  hydrated  silica  by  decomposing 
sulphide  of  silicium  by  means  of  water.  Cross  obtained  crys- 
tallized quartz  by  decomposing  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  or  a  solution 
of  silica  in  potash,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current.  § 

As  silica  is  deposited  from  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  and 

*  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral,  etc.  1846,  p.  666. 

t  L'liiBtitut.  1853,  No.  996,  and  Comptes  rendus,  xxxvi,  211. 

X  I  have  also  observed  that  the  silica  separated  from  a  dilute  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda,  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  without  the  action  of  car- 
bonic acid,  was  only  partially  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid. — German  edition, 
ii,  1223. 

$    Comptes  reudus,  loc.cit. 
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sinoe,  aocording  to  Siegling,  quartz  crystals  were  formed  in  a 
solution  of  soluble  glass,  contuning  excess  of  alkali^  the  drying 
of  alkaline  silicate^  in  drusy  cavities,  may  pve  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  both  amorphous  and  crystalline  siliceous  substances. 

The  minute  amounts  of  alkali  in  siliceous  substances,*^  and  of 
lime  and  magnesia  in  opal,t  are  the  remains  of  bases  with  wluch 
the  silica  was  combined.  Therefore,  the  probability  is  increased 
that  the  silicates,  after  deposition,  are  separated  into  two  different 
compounds  ;  one,  very  sparingly  soluble,  condsting  of  a  large 
amount  of  silica,  and  very  small  amount  of  base;  the  other, 
copiously  soluble,  consisting  of  a  small  amount  of  silica,  and  very 
large  amount  of  base.  The  former  would  remain,  while  the  latter 
was  removed  by  water.  The  latter  compound  occurs  in  the 
water  of  springs ;  and  would,  probably,  be  found  in  the  water  of 
all  springs  rising  from  rocks,  in  which  siliceous  deposits  are  still 
being  formed.  Consequently,  the  siliceous  substances  in  dmsy 
cavities  may  originate,  partly,  from  &ee  silica,  and  partly  firom 
silicates  dissolved  in  water. 

Quartz  crystals  that  contain  nuclei  of  a  different  colour,  or 
have  a  conchoidal  structure,  have  certainly  been  formed  at 
different  periods,  between  which  intervals  have  elapsed.  Thus, 
according  to  Breithaupt,:^  in  the  grey  quartz  of  Monte-pulciano, 
in  Tuscany,  four  periods  of  formation  may  be  traced.  All 
^^hauben'*  quartz  is  of  this  kind.  Sillem§  describes  a  quartz  crystal, 
in  which  a  smaller  one  is  enclosed;  between  them  chlorite  has 
been  deposited,  showing  that  the  formation  of  the  one  was  not 
immediately  followed  by  ^that  of  the  other.  In  a  large  crystal, 
from  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  there  is  a  smaller,  very  sharp 
crystal,  with  pyramidal  ends  quite  detached.  Nothing  can 
furnish  more  decisive  evidence  of  successive  formation;  and, 
consequently,  of  formation  in  the  wet  way,  than  these  phenomena. 

In  Breitbaupt's  Paragenesis,  there  is  a  drawing  of  a  quartz 
druse,  in  which  some  of  the  quartz  crystals  are  bent.  Since,  as 
Breithaupt  remarks,  ||  crystals  never  have  curved  axes,  and  since 
these  bent  crystals  generally  present  actual  fractiu'es,  he  infers, 
that  after  the  formation  of  these  crystals,  and  before  they  had 
become  perfectly  hard  and  brittle,  they  must  have  experienced 
violent  flexure. 

*  See  ante,  p.  469. 

f  See  ante,  p.  461. 

t  Handb.  d.  Mineral,  iii,  C67. 

S  Jahrb.  fur  Mineral,  etc.,  1848,  p.  1 10. 

II  PaiTigencsis,  p.  1 1 . 
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Howeyer,  I  am  of  opmion,  that  in  the  formation  of  a  crystal 
it  at  once  acquires  hardness,  aad  all  its  proper  physical  characters. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  all  crystallization  effected  artificially  ; 
and  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  ever  takes  place  in 
a  different  manner.  I  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  compared  the 
formation  of  quartz  crystals  to  that  of  gypsum  crystals  upon 
faj^ts.  *  It  can  take  place  only  by  juxtaposition  of  the 
molecules ;  and  as  the  formation  of  large  quartz  crystals  extends 
oyer  centuries,  it  is  impossible  that  such  crystals  should  have 
remained  so  long  in  a  soft  state.f  So  long  as  there  was  not  any 
disturbing  influence,  the  quartz  crystals  would  remain  with  the 
position  of  their  axes  unaltered ;  but  when  a  crystal,  in  the  course 
of  its  progressive  formation,  comes  in  contact  with  others  in  a 
slanting  position,  its  position  would  be  changed  in  the  same 
way  as  when  a  growing  tree,  comes  in  contact  with  external 
obstacles.  It  is  evident  that  such  curved  quartz  crystals  must 
be  of  rare  occurrence ;  for  it  generally  happens,  that  a  crystal 
formed  over  the  top  of  another,  hinders  the  growth  of  that 
underneath,  by  preventing  the  access  of  the  water,  by  which  its 
mass  would  be  increased. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  situations  in  which  crystallized 
quartz  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  in  crystalline  rocks  it  rarely  occurs  as  crystals,  and  never 
as  large  crystals ;  amethyst  never  occurs  in  these  rocks.  If 
these  rocks  are  really  products  of  igneous  action,  it  would 
appear,  at  least,  that  the  conditions  for  formation  of  large  crystals 
did  not  obtain.  But  if  the  formation  of  granite  by  fusion  were 
possible,  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  solidification  of  such  enor- 
mous masses,  the  slow  cooling,  and  other  conditions,  would  be 
most  favourable  to  the  formation  of  large  quartz  crystals.  The 
granite  in  dykes  would  solidify  more  rapidly  than  the  much  larger 
masses,  constituting  granite  rocks;  and,  nevertheless,  the  drusy 
cavities  of  granite  dykes  contain  the  largest  quartz  crystals,  while 
in  granite  rocks  they  are  generally  wanting.^  This  appears  as  an 
inconsistency  which  must  be  accounted  for  by  those  who  would 

•  See  ante,  p.  97. 

t  SchafhSutl-  Jahrb.  flir  Min.  1845,  p.  859— states  that  in  a  block  of  Carrara 
marble  a  cavity  was  found  containing  a  large  quartz  crystal  in  such  a  pasty  and 
tenacious  state  that  it  received  any  form  or  impression,  but  afterwards  became 
solid  and  opaque.  The  workmen  affirm  that  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  Unless 
Schafhautl  himself  saw  this  quartz  crystal,  there  is  every  reason  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

t  See  ante,  p.  99. 
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attribute  to  granite  an  igneous  origin^  before  the  posability  of  the 
formation  of  quartz  crystals  by  fusion  Can  be  entertained. 

The  possibility  of  such  formation  of  quartz  crystals  may^ 
however^  be  so  easily  disproved  in  all  instances,  that  it  appears 
incredible  that  such  a  notion  should  prevail  in  the  minds  of  mine- 
ralogists who  have  such  frequent  opportunity  of  recognizing  the 
obvious  evidence  furnished  by  quartz  crystals,  that  they  were  not 
produced  by  igneous  action. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  with  reference  to  rock 
crystal,  are  applicable  to  all  quartzose  substances.  Felspar,  when 
completely  decomposed,  yields  43'5  per  cent,  silica,  and  40  per 
cent,  kaolin ;  so  that  the  silica  eliminated  in  this  decomposition 
amounts  to  as  much  as  the  clay  deposits,  which  represent  the 
previously  existing  felspar. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  amounts  of  substances 
removed  from  rocks  by  solution  in  water,  as  small  and  unim- 
portant, require  only  to  consider  the  origin  of  large  deposits  of 
clay,  in  valleys,  in  order  to  perceive  the  error  of  such  an  opinion. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  masses  of  quartz  occur,  corre- 
sponding in  magnitude  to  the  clay  deposits ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
a  necessary  inference,  that  not  only  the  quartz  veins  in  granitic 
rocks,  but  also  the  far  more  considerable  layers  of  quartz,  are 
deposits  from  water.  In  no  instance  are  the  characteristic  features 
of  such  an  origin  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  Erzgebirge. 
In  the  alluvial  deposits,  the  thick  beds  of  clay  are  seldom  accom- 
panied by  any  considerable  deposit  of  silica;  for  the  layers  of 
quartz-sand  and  pebbles,  alternating  with  the  beds  of  clay,  origi- 
nate from  quartzose  substances  pre-existing  in  the  rocks.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  silica,  equivalent  to  the  beds  of  clay,  has 
been  carried  into  the  sea  in  solution.  There  it  furnishes  not  only 
the  material  for  the  formation  of  siliceous  substances  by  organic 
agency ;  but,  in  all  probability,  also  gives  rise  to  the  production 
of  quartzose  deposits  by  displacement ;  for  a  greater  number  of 
minerals  may  be  displaced  by  silica  than  by  any  other  substance ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  no  less  general  than  remarkable,  that  when  the 
deposition  of  substances  from  sea  water  cannot  be  effected  by 
evaporation,  it  is  effected  by  some  process  of  displacement. 

The  assumption  that  enormous  masses  of  quartz  have  been 
protruded  from  great  depths,  without  any  attempt  to  account  for 
the  disposition  of  the  silica  that  has  been,  and  still  is,  eliminated 
by  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  shows  want  of  observation.  Since 
the  circulation  of  water  on  the  earth  has  gone  on,  the  amount  of 
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silica  in  sea  water  has  not  reached  that  which  is  found  in  the 
water  of  springs ;  and  the  water  of  some  cold  springs  contains 
three  times  as  much  silica  as  sea  water  does.  It  cannot  be 
inferred  from  this  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  silica  carried  into 
the  sea  is  inconsiderable ;  for^  notwithstanding  the  general 
difficulty  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  substances  carried  into  the 
sea  by  the  water  of  rivers,  the  quantity  of  silica  may  be  easily 
estimated  ;  for  clay,  the  equivalent  product  of  the  decomposition 
whence  it  originated^  furnishes  a  measure  of  its  quantity,  and 
shows  that  it  is  far  greater  than  the  quantity  of  silica  in  sea  water. 

fiock  crystal  contains  a  greater  number  of  different  substances 
imbedded  in  it  than  any  other  mineral.  Among  these  are  baryta- 
spar,  calc*spar,  magnesite-spar,  bitter-spar,  disthcne^  topaz,  mica, 
adular,  albite,  stilbite,  chabasite,  axinite,  tourmaline,  epidote,  talc, 
hornblende,  actinote,  amianthus,  chlorite,  beryl,  titanite,  rutile, 
antimony-glance,  scheelite,  blende,  tin-ore,  galena,  specular  iron^ 
black  silver-ore,  red  silver-ore,  silver-glance,  metallic  gold  and 
silver,  mineral  pitch,  naphtha,  and  water  as  detached  drops.* 

Some  of  these  minerals  are  known  to  melt  with  quartz  veiy 
easily  ;  others  are  hydrated ;  the  silver  tjometimes  appears  as  thin 
threads  traversing  the  quartz,  and  the  naphtha,  water,  etc.,  are  not 
only  volatile,  but  also  readily  decomposable  by  heat. 

Besides  the  absence  of  any  material  alteration  of  these  sub- 
stances by  the  quartz  which  surrounds  them,  there  is  a  perceptible 
regularity  in  the  mode  in  which  quartz  crystals  are  blended  with 
those  of  other  minerals,  such  as  fluor-spar  and  calc-spar,*!*  showing 
that  in  the  subsequent  crystallization  of  quartz  there  has  not  been 
any  xilteration  of  the  form  of  the  previously  existing  mineral. 

The  reason  why  rock  crystal  contains  so  many  different  sub- 
stances imbedded  in  it  appears  to  consist  in  the  facts,  that  silica 
is  dissolved  in  almost  all  water ;  and  that  when  once  deposited,  it 
is  very  sparingly  soluble.  When  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
are  deposited  together  with  silica,  they  do  not  become  less  soluble, 
and  may  be  subsequently  removed  by  water. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  amorphous,  or,  at  most,  crystalline 
quartz  occurring  in  quartzose  rocks,  such  as  granite,  etc.,  should 
not  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crys- 
tallized quartz.  Quartz  that  is  colored,  and  loses  its  colour 
when  ignited,  cannot  have  been  formed  by  fusion  ;  such,  for 
instance,   is   the    brown    rock-crystal    from    the   quarries,  near 

•  Blum. — Oryktognosie,  Ed.  3,  p.  216. 

t  Breithaopt. — Handbuch  der  Mineral,  iii,  (i79. 
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Mursinftk,^  and  the  roae-quartz.  These  varieties  of  quartz,  and 
smoke  topaz,  occur  most  frequently  in  granite,  less  frequently 
in  gneiss  and  micaceous  schist. 

The  assumption  that  quartz  in  granite,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks,  has  been  produced  by  fusion,  is  not  based  upon  any 
analogy ;  for  quartz  crystals  have  never  been  found  in  lava. 
The  quartz  that  has  sometimes  been  found  in  lava,  is  always  in 
the  state  of  rounded  pebbles,  that  have  been  gathered  up  by 
the  lava  during  its  flow.  The  carious  state  of  this  quartz  shows 
the  influence  of  heat,  and  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
quartz  in  granite.  Nor  is  quartz  ever  separated  from  ftimace 
slags ;  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  used  in  too  large  proportion 
that  it  is  found  imbedded  in  the  slag.  Even  glass,  which  contains 
as  much  as  81  per  cent,  silica,  separates,  when  crystallized  by 
continuous  heat,  into  two  silicates  of  definite  composition,  without 
any  separation  of  silica,  f  But  in  the  course  of  long  periods, 
crystals  are  formed  in  the  wet  way.J  Whether  this  is  attended 
with  elimination  of  silica  cannot  be  determined  from  Brewster^s 
description. 

Moreover,  the  order  of  succession  presented  by  the  minerals 
constituting  granite,  and  other  rocks  containing  quartz,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  formed  by  fusion, 
and  Foumet's  attempt  to  attribute  the  formation  of  quartz  in 
this  way  to  a  state  of  superfusion  is  quite  inadequate. 

Quartz  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  situations,  where  its  formation  in  the  wet  way 
is  unquestionable.  The  rock  crystal  containing  other  minerals 
imbedded,  is  more  recent  than  those  minerals.  The  quartz  in 
drusy  cavities,  lodes,  and  dykes,  is  more  recent  than  the  adjoining 
rocks.  Broken  crystals  and  pebbles  are  frequently  cemented 
together  with  quartz.  In  a  pebble  of  red  quartzose  porphyry,  I 
found  a  large  crystal  of  quartz  broken,  and  the  crack  filled  with 
more  recent  quartz;  perhaps  this  crack  was  filled  after  the 
porphyry  had  been  separated  from  the  rock.  Where  cavities  have 
been  formed  in  rocks,  they  are  almost  always  found  to  contain 
quartz.  Such  cavities  are  continually  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition and  removal  of  substances.  §     There  is,  therefore,  the  greatest 

*  G.  Rose. — Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  etc.,  i,  442, 

t  Schafbautl.— Jahrb.  fiir  Mineral,  etc.,  1846,  p.  861,  and  Breithanpt.— 
Paragenesis,  pp.  68  and  69. 

t  See  ante,  p.  97. 

J  The  quartz  crystals  between  the  laminse  of  shells  show  that  when  silica 
crystallizes  from  water,  it  makes  room  for  itself. 
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analogy  between  these  cases  and  granite^  syenite',  etc,  in  which 
quartz  has  filled  the  spaces  left  by  the  other  minerals.  Quartz, 
appears  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  be  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  silicates  in  the  wet  way. 

Qiuxrtz,  with  the  forms  of  other  minerals. — There  are  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  displacement  pseudomorphs  of  quartz  after 
other  minerals,  and  here  again  quartz  appears  as  the  more  recent 
product.  The  circumstance  that  silica,  which  is  so  generally  present 
in  the  water  of  springs,  rivers,  and  the  sea,  should  have  displaced 
other  minerals  most  frequently,  is  certainly  not  accidental,  and  is 
calculated  to  produce  more  correct  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  pseudomorphic  process.* 

There  is  a  remarkable  antithesis  between  calc-spar  and  quartz 
in  their  pseudomorphic  relations.  Quartz  exceeds  all  other 
substances  in  the  number  of  minerals  whose  form  it  presents, 
while  there  is  no  mineral  after  which  so  many  others  are  pseudo- 
morphous,  as  calc-spar.  Both  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime  are 
very  generally  present  in  the  water  of  springs  and  rivers.  It 
probably  often  happens  that  the  silica  of  water  percolating  rocks 
is  substituted  for  the  substance  of  other  minerals  at  the  same  time 
that  carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  by  the  water. 

Qiiartz,  semi-opaly  chalcedony y  hamstoney  cornelian^  pra^em,  and 
ferruginous  quartz,  toith  the  forms  of  calc-spar. — All  these  displace- 
ment pseudomorphs  have  uneven,  drusy,  or  reniform  surfaces. 
They  are  generally  hollow  and  drusy,  but  sometimes  solid  or  only 
slightly  porous.  Sometimes  they  contain  remains  of  calc-spar 
with  corroded  surfaces,  and,  sometimes  a  nucleus  of  siliceous 
substance.  The  homstone  pseudomorphs  present  a  striped 
appearance  like  some  very  finely  banded  agate.  The  ferruginous 
quartz  pseudomorphs  generally  present  several  concentric  crusts, 
each  with  the  form  of  the  calc-spar  crystal. 

In  one  specimen  of  quartz  pseudoraorph,  the  silica  had  not 
only  formed  a  coating  over  the  surface,  but  had  also  penetrated 
between  fissures  in  the  crystal,  parallel  to  the  cleavage,  and  the 
laminss  of  quartz  had  formed  cells  with  the  rhombohedral  form  of 
the  calc-spar.  If  evidence  were  still  wanting  that  these,  like  all 
other  pseudomorphs,  have  been  produced  in  the  wet  way,  it 
would  be  furnished  by  these  quartz  laminas  in  the  crystals ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  quartz  penetrated  between  the  cleavage 
surfaces  otherwise  than  in  solution.  Friesleben  actuaDy  found 
water  and  air  bubbles  in  the  thin  drusy  crusts  of  which  the 
*  Zeitachrifl  der  deutschen  geol.  Gesellflchafi,  ii,  10. 
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obtuse  rhombohedrons  of  the   quartz  peeudomorpba  eometimes 
consist. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  penetration  of  water  between  the 
surfaces  of  cleavage,  the  space  would  be  widened  by  the  solution 
of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  hollow 
character  of  most  quartz  pseudomorphs  after  calc-epar,  indicates 
distinctly  that  the  quantity  of  the  more  soluble  carbonate  of  lime 
dissolved  was  greater  than  that  of  the  less  soluble  silica  deposited. 
In  the  case  of  those  quartz  pseudomorphs  which  are  solid,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  deposition  of  silica  continued  after  the 
removal  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  When  the  water  contained 
silica  in  both  the  amorphous  and  crystallizable  state,  compound 
pseudomorphs  would  be  formed,  like  those  of  Kupferberg.^ 

It  is  very  deserving  of  notice,  that  carbonate  of  lime  may  be 
displaced  by  almost  all  siliceous  substances,  and,  consequently,  it 
is  possible  that  entire  layers  of  limestone  may  be  displaced  by 
silica.  This  may  serve  to  account  for  some  remarkable  instances 
of  the  occurrence  of  quartz  layers,  the  production  of  which  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  organic  agency  in  the  sea.  It  is  probable  that 
siliceous  limestone  has  originated  in  this  manner.  But  when  the 
carbonate  of  lime  was  amorphous,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
sedimentary  limestone,  such  a  displacement  cannot  be  recognized 
mineralogically.  Breithaupt  states  that  in  the  more  recent  cobalt- 
nickel  formation,  calc-spar  is  frequently  displaced  by  quartz. 

Quartz  and  chalcedony^  unth  the  form  of  hitter-spar. — These 
pseudomorphs  occur  together  with  those  of  bitter-spar,  after  calc- 
spar,!  the  apices  consisting  of  bitter-spar,  and  the  remainder  of 
quartz.  In  one  specimen,  Blum  t  observed  remains  of  calc-spar 
under  the  thin  crust  of  bitter-spar.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  in  the  first  instance,  hollow  pseudomorphs  of  bitter-spar  were 
formed  by  water  containing  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  that, 
subsequently,  silica  was  deposited  in  the  interior. 

The  displacement  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  by  silica  is 
instanced  by  the  quartz  and  chalcedony  pseudomorphs  after 
bitter-spar.  §  The  inner  surfaces  of  these  pseudomorphs  are  but 
slightly  rough,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  deposition  of  quartz 
towards  the  interior. 

This    circumstance    shows    distinctly    that    the    bitter-spar 

•  Haidinger.— Poggend.  Annal.  Ixv,  CI7. 
+  See  ante,  p.  49. 
X  Nachtrag,  p.  134. 

§  lilum.-~Die  Pseudomorphosen,  pp.  237  and  247,  and  Nachtrag,  p.  136. 
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acted  as  a  precipitant  of  the  silica;  and  that,  after  the  whole 
of  it  was  removed,  no  more  silica  was  deposited.  At  the  interior 
of  these  pseudomorphs  there  are  generally  nuclei  of  bitter  spar  ; 
but,  as  they  are  unconnected  with  the  quartz  crusts,  it  would 
i^pear  they  were,  formerly,  larger,  and  occupied  the  entire  space. 

Quartz  and  homstone  with  the  form  ofiron-^ar, — Blum  describes 
several  pseudomorphs  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  thin  crusts  made 
up  of  quartz  crystals.  Here  and  there,  thin  layers  of  quartz 
extend  into  the  cavity  in  directions  corresponding  with  the 
cleavage  planes  of  the  iron-spar  crystals.  The  homstone  pseudo- 
morphs are  hollow  and  are  implanted  upon  quartz.  The  laminie 
representing  the  cleavage  planes  always  consist  of  crystalline 
quartz.* 

Quartz  also  displaces  zinc-spar,  siliceous  zinc-ore,  and  carbonate 
of  lead ;  so  that  with  the  exception  of  carbonates  of  baryta, 
strontia,  and  copper,  all  earthy  and  metallic  carbonates  that  occur 
as  minerals  may  be  displaced  by  silica.  Even  these  three  car- 
bonates are  susceptible  of  displacement,  and  it  is  probable  that 
quartz  pseudomorphs  after  them  will  yet  be  found. 

Quartz  with  the  form  of  gypsum-spar. — These  pseudomorphs 
are  either  solid  or  hollow ;  in  the  latter  case  the  inner  surfaces 
are  rough,  or  covered  with  white,  reniform  chalcedony.  The 
outer  surface  is  rough,  uneven,  and  dull.t 

Owing  to  the  much  greater  solubility  of  sulphate  of  lime  than 
of  silica  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  production  of  these 
pseudomorphs.  Assuming  that  the  water  which  removed  the 
gypsum,  contained  i^^^i)  silica,  the  largest  amount  that  has 
hitherto  been  found  in  the  water  of  cold  springs,  every  particle  of 
water  that  deposited  its  silica  would  disolve  -^  its  weight  sulphate 
of  lime,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sulphate  of  lime  removed  would 
amount  to  22  times  as  much  as  the  silica  deposited.  However,  it 
is  possible  that  silica  was  subsequently  deposited  within  the  crust, 
for  the  filling  of  hollow  spaces  with  silica  is  a  very  frequent 
phenomenon.! 

Quartz  and  chalcedony  untfi  the  form  of  baryta-sparj^ — Quartz 
pseudomorphs  after  baryta-spar  occur  frequently,  and  upon  a  very 
gigantic  scale.  Externally  they  are  rough,  uneven,  and  drusy, 
with  the  apices  of  very  small  crystals  projecting.     Internally  they 

*  German  edition,  ii,  1304. 

t  Ibid,  ii,  1306. 

X  Hee  ante,  p.  478. 

§  English  edition,  i,  434. 
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•re  rither  fiUed  with  qoarti,  <Mr  partly  hollow*  in  which  ctee  the 
qiuutx  appean  as  laige  crystala.  Moat  of  these  peeudomoijdiB 
when  brcj^en  acroaB»  present  fine  layers  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which 
so  finequently  occur  upon  the  foces  of  the  baryta-spar  crystals, 
and  indicate  the  siie  of  the  crystals.  These  layers  occur  likewise 
in  compact  quarts,  and  indicate  that  silica  not  only  df«pl^^ 
the  substance  of  the  crystals,  but  also  filled  up  the  spaoes  between 
thecrvstals. 

In  the  nodular  masses  of  amethyst  in  the  amygdaloid  at  Ober- 
stein,  Blum*  found  displacement  pseudiHuorphs  of  quarts  after 
baiyta-«par,  which  is  remarkable,  because  hitherto  baiyta-spar 
has  not  been  found  in  this  rock* 

Bieithauptt  states  that  the  baryta-spar  is  an  essential  consti- 
tuent of  the  more  recent  cobalt-nickel  formation,  but  that  it  is 
frequently  displaced  by  quarts.  In  the  Schneebei^g  lodes  the 
pseudomorphous  quarts  has  been  worked  for  distances  of  1000  or 
2000  feet.  Wlien  baryta-spar  occurs  it  is  younger  than  the 
quarts. 

At  the  Gianen-stein  in  the  Frauensteiner  Wald  there  is  a 
thick  dyke  consisting  of  quarts  which,  according  to  Sandbeiger^ 
was  or^nally,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  baryta-spar.f 

The  sulfjiate  of  baryta  is  much  less  soluble  than  ailica;  the 
latter  is  present  in  the  water  of  every  spring,  but  the  former  has 
never  been  found  in  water.  Displacement  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
by  silica  appears,  therefore,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  general 
rule  observed  in  the  case  of  pseudomorphs.!  However,  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  sulphate  of  baryta  was  removed  by  water 
without  alteration.^ 

Mohd  states  that  at  many  places  iron  pjrrites  occurs  in  the 
quartz  crusts  of  the  pseudomorphs  after  baryta-spar.  Blum  states 
also,  that  many  of  the  quartz  pseudomorphs,  from  the  lodes  at 
Bhonitz  in  Hungary,  are  covered  with  very  small  iron  pyrites 
crystals  that  have  been  converted  into  brown  iron-ore,  and 
upon  the  quartz  pseudomorphs,  in  the  Schapbach  Valley,  in  Baden, 
crystals  of  copper  pyrites  occur  here  and  there.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  these  metallic  sulphides  have  been  produced  at 
the  cost  of  baryta-spar  that  has  been  decomposed    by   organic 

•  Nachtrag,  p.  128. 
+  Paragenesis,  pp.  218  and  222. 

X  Jalirb.  d.  Vereins  fur  Naturkimde  im  Herz.  Nassau  Heft.  6,  p.  10. 
§  Germau  edition,  ii,  1307* 
II  English  edition,  i,  39. 
H  Ibid,  i,  460. 
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substance  in  the  water.  Hepatite  shows  that  barytsrspar^  like 
all  earthy  and  alkaline  sulphates,  is  decomposed  by  organic  sub- 
stance in  the  wet  way.  The  sulphide  of  barium  produced  in  this 
way  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  improbable 
that  sulphate  of  baryta  is  removed  in  this  way,  while  silica  is 
deposited  in  its  place.  The  sulphide  of  barium  thus  produced 
might  afterwards  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  metallic 
sulphides. 

Amar*  states  that  near  Valecas  in  Spain,  chalcedony  occurs  as 
pseudomorphs  after  baryta-spar  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  meer- 
achaum. 

Q^artz  with  the  form  of  baryto^aldte. — These  displacement 
pseudomorphs  occur,  according  to  Zippe,t  upon  the  metalliferous 
lodes  at  Mies  in  Bohemia,  although  not  a  trace  of  baryto-calcite 
occurs  there.  These  pseudomorphs  are  hollow^  cellular,  and  rough 
outside. 

Quartz,  ehdleedony  and  hamstone  with  the  form  of  Jluor-spar. — 
Quartz  occurs  at  several  places,  with  the  forms  of  fluor-spar,  most 
frequently  as  octahedrons  and  cubes,  more  rarely  with  other 
forms.  The  enormous  extent  to  which  fluor-spar  is  displaced  by 
quartz  has  already  been  pointed  out.^  These  pseudomorphs  are 
sometimes  solid,  sometimes  hollow,  with  small  quartz  crystals 
upon  the  inner  surface;  sometimes  also  they  contain  remains 
of  fluor-spar  inside.  Upon  the  baryta-spar  lodes,  near  Schriesheim, 
Blum  found  very  thin  shells  of  quartz  that  had  covered  fluor-spar 
which  had  been  entirely  removed. 

R.  W.  Fox§  describes  pseudomorphs  from  a  copper  vein  in 
^killas,'*  at  the  depth  of  about  160  fathoms.  They  appear  to 
him  to  indicate  that  a  succession  of  changes  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  mineral  vein  from  which  they  were  taken. 
Many  of  these  pseudomorphs  contained  water  that  was  nearly 
tasteless,  or  saline  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  had  no  reaction 
upon  litmus  paper.  Other  portions  contained  chloride  of  sodiiun, 
sulphate  of  iron,  lime  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  water  had  a 
very  acrid  taste,  and  one  portion  contained  excess  of  acid.  Some 
of  these  pseudomorphs  were  either  wholly  or  partially  filled  with 
crystalline  quartz,  others  were  empty,  or  enclosed  fragments  of 
fluor-spar.     One  cavity  contained  about  a  hundred  such  fragments 

*  Die  Paeudomorphosen,  p.  244. 

t  Ibid,  p.  236. 

X  English  edition,  i,  35. 

§  Edinb.  new  Phil.  Jonrn.  xl,  115. 
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independent  of  the  very  small  onea.  All  of  them  were  corroded, 
and  showed  in  their  rounded  edges  and  carious  surfaces^  the  results 
of  the  action  of  a  solvent  that  penetrated  readily  between  the 
cleavage  surfaces.*  Besides  the  fragments,  perfect  octahedrons 
of  fluor-spar  were  found  in  the  same  specimen,  but  they  were 
more  surrounded  and  protected  by  quartz.  The  quartz  containing 
the  imbedded  crystals  consisted  of  parallel,  translucent  and  milk- 
white  layers  of  unequal  thickness.  It  is  very  worthy  of  notice 
that  octahedrons  of  fluor-spar  were  subsequently  formed  upon 
the  quartz  and  were  then  covered  with  silica  either  amorphous,  or 
as  small  crystals;  octahedrons  of  fluor-spar  again  occur  upon  these» 
In  some  instances  these  changes  appear  to  have  been  repeated  again 
and  then  a  thick  crust  of  quartz  with  small  quartz  crystals  to  have 
been  formed  upon  the  surfaces.  Some  e^cimens  consisted  of 
one  or  more  layers  of  quartz  between  two  or  more  layers  of 
fluorspar. 

Fox  admits  that  these  phenomena  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  presence  of  water,  and  the  displacement  of  substances  at 
different  periods.  But  he  ascribes  its  circulation  to  causes  which 
have  effected  the  opening  and  closure  of  the  fissures ;  to  the  ascent 
of  hot  water  and  the  descent  of  cold  water;  to  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  sea  water,  etc  It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  these 
assumptions,  for  all  pseudomorphic  changes  may  be  referred  to  the 
action  of  water  penetrating  from  the  surface  into  fissures  and 
determining  the  interchange  of  substances.  Water  that  eflTected 
the  substitution  of  quartz  for  fluor-spar  at  the  upper  portions  of  a 
lode  would  Again  deposit  the  dissolved  fluoride  of  calcium  at  lower 
parts,  and  such  a  change  might  be  very  frequently  repeated.  It 
was  not  the  substances  found  in  the  water  by  Fox,  that  effected 
the  pseudomorphic  changes,  but  it  was  the  silica  and  fluoride  of 
calcium  which  in  so  small  a  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  recog- 
nized. But  the  substances  that  were  found,  account  for  the  pre- 
sence of  peroxide  of  iron,  copper  pyrites,  and  iron  pyrites  upon 
the  sides  of  the  cavities  in  fluor-spar.  One  quartz  pseudomorph 
is  described  as  full  of  fragments  of  fluor-spar,  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  iron-spar  and  earthy  carbonate  of  iron.  In  one  instance 
the  pseudomorphous  quartz  presented  the  form  of  iron-spar. 

Chalcedony  is  also  pseudomorphous,  presenting  the  cubic  form 

*  When  alum  crystals  are  iraraersed  for  some  time  in  water,  the  solution 
commences  at  the  cleavage  planes,  and  fragments,  similar  to  those  of  the  fluor-spar 
in  the  above  instance,  are  detached  :  this  is  a  direct  proof  of  the  penetration  of 
water  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes. 
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of  flaor-spar,  the  pseudomorphs  being  sometimes  solid  and  some* 
times  hollow.* 

As  the  specific  gravity  of  chalcedony  is  2*55^  and  that  of 
fluor-spar  3*14,  the  silica  requisite  for  entirely  filling  the  space 
occupied  by  the  displaced  fluoride  of  calcium  need  not  amount  to 
more  than  0*8  of  the  latter.  According  to  Wilson,  fluoride  of 
calcium  dissolves  in  26923  parts  water,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  silica  in  the  water  by  which  the  fluoride  was  removed  would 
be  BuflScient  for  the  formation  of  solid  pseudomorphs.  The  water 
of  the  springs  above-mentioned  t  contains  nearly  the  requsito 
amount  of  silica. 

Small  hollow,  regular  cubes,  and  hollow  rhomboidal  dodeca- 
hedrons of  homstone,  with  slightly  drusy  surfaces,  described  by 
Freiesleben^  as  occurring  in  the  Schneeberg  district,  are  evidently 
incrustation  pseudomorphs  after  fluor-spar. 

Among  the  quartz  pseudomorphs,  those  presenting  the  forms 
of  calc-spar,  baryta-spar,  and  fluor-spar  occur  most  abundantly. 
As  Breithaupt§  justly  remarks,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
small  number  of  rare  quartz  pseudomorphs  found  in  museums, 
that  the  changes  in  which  these  minerals  are  concerned  are 
inconsiderable ;  in  many  lodes  these  spathic  minerals  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  their  previous  existence  is  recognizable  only  by 
means  of  pseudomorphs.  || 

Homstone  with  Hue  form  of  miccu — Reusslf  states  that  upon 
the  metalliferous  lodes  at  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  pseudomorphs  of 
thb  kind  occur.  He  describes  them  as  hollow,  drusy,  and  seated 
upon  quartz. 

The  quartz  pseudomorphs  confirm  what  was  previously  stated 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  quartz.  The  elimination  of 
quartz  from  silicates  extends  throughout  all  periods  of  mineral 
formation.  The  formation  of  felspar  is  succeeded  by  its  gradual 
decomposition,  one  feature  of  which  is  the  elimination  of  silica. 
After  the  deposition  of  the  grauwacke,  the  gradual  decomposition 
of  its  felspathic  constituents  commenced.  This  decomposition 
progressed  as  the  grauwacke  gradually  rose  above  the  sea  level, 
and  is  still  going  on  at  the  present  day,  as  is  shown  by  the  silica  in 
the  water  of  springs  rising  out  of  the  grauwacke.     The  silica 

•  131um. — Loc.  cit  p.  244. 

f  See  ante,  p.  4G3. 

X  Blum. — Loc.  cit.  p.  249. 
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fjaabmUA  would  be  in  pvi,  ranaTcd  hj 

bk  fitsores.     Stmibr  cfamges  woold  take  fliee  m  maj  rodk 

tstnmg  fdffiar  cr  fel^padiic  remains. 

Qoaitz  alio  duptaees  galtoM,  whrglilr, 
pjrritesi  and  pjroinorplihe. 

DUplaeetmemi  cf  cryamie  mhtimmm  hf  MtSetL — ^Xk 
of  trees  in  the  ooal  strau  Ina  aheadj  been  treated  o£^    Bdeddr!- 
atatet  that  a  pik  of  Tiajans  bridge  acraai  the  Dkambe  near  Tii 
was  found  to  be  oonTerted,  to  the  thahwaa  of  half 
the  rarface,  into  agate,  and  that  the  interior 
filicifiecL     Tronkf  of  trees  a  few  feet  under  the  pveacBt  bed  of  ihe 
Ebter  near  Gen,  were  camerled  to  a  *^«***»**»—  cf  two 
into  homatooe,  while  the  interior  mav  atiD 
woodt 

Upon  die  island  Unga  on  the  north  ooaat  of  A—^i{f^^^  blodb 
of  wood  and  whole  trunks  of  trees,  some  of  whicii  Astinctly 
present  the  marks  of  hatdieta,  are  found,  aoeoidb^  to  Giewingk^ 
silidfied.  It  woold  appear,  therefore,  that  ercn  within  histaie 
periods  [alicification  maj  be  effected  by  water  eontadiiii^  mndi 
less  dlica  than  the  springs  previously  referred  tou| 

The  whole  of  the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Sues  is  covered  fiv 
a  distance  of  about  86  miles  with  alidfied  trunks  of  treea^  some- 
times 40  or  50  feet  long,  and  I  cft  2  feet  thick.  Brrist^  states 
that  they  lie  in  all  directions,  and  brings  forward  gnmnds  for  the 
opinion  that  they  were  silicified  on  the  spot.^* 

The  Terr  minute  amount  of  carbon  in  the  silidfied  wood 
from  Lough  Neagh;tt  and  in  wood-opal  Itt'y  and  the  entire 
absence  of  carbon  in  the  fibrous  wood-opal  II,  shows  that  the 
displacement  of  ligneous  substance  may  be  entire. 

L.  ▼•  Buch§§  was  led  to  infer  from  his  obeerrations,  thatin 
the  silicification  of  shells,  carbonate  of  lime  is  never  acted  upon 
directly,  but  that  only  the  organic  substance  is  di^laoed  by  silica. 

Petzboldt]!j|  attempted  by  careful  investigation  to  prove  i^^ 


•  EngliBh  editkNi,  i,  312. 

t  Lehrbucfa  der  Geologie,  ii,  491. 

X  BreithaapU — Handb.  der  KinenL  iii,  SSI. 

I  Heidelberger  Jahrbucher  d.  Lht.  1851,  Na  16,  p.  835. 

I;  See  ante,  p.  463. 

^  L'lnstitnt  1846,  No.  834. 
**  Gennan  edition,  ii.  1242. 
-f-f  English  edition,  i,  312. 
XX  Bee  ante,  p.  4G0. 
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1.  The  silicification  commences  at  the  surface. 

2.  That  in  every  case  the  calcareous  substance  is  acted  upon. 

3.  That  the  formation  of  siliceous  warts  and  rings^  described 
by  Y.  Buch,  is  not  necessarily  combined  with  siUcification ;  and^ 

4.  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  presence  of 
organic  substance  is  a  requisite  condition  of  siUcification. 

Petzholdt  found  that  when  silicified  belemnites  were  broken  in 
two^  the  siUcification  appeared  to  have  conunenced  at  the  surfiM^^ 
extending  along  the  fine  tubes  in  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  even 
along  the  deUcate  interstices  of  the  calcareous  substance,  thus  esta- 
blishing a  siUceous  connection  between  the  interior  and  exterior. 
A  siUcified  oyster  sheU  presented  similar  characters,  and  a  piece 
from  the  centre  consisted  of, 

piiimi         ••••  ••••  ••••  «•••  ••••  ••••  ••••     oi  §o 

Oarbonate  of  lime,  with  trace  of  peroxide  of  iron       ....    47*81 

99-69 

As  the  space  required  by  the  siUca  deposited,  is  much  greater 
than  the  fine  capillary  interstices  of  the  calcareous  substance, 
carbonate  of  lime  must  have  been  removed.  Several  small  shells 
consisted  of. 

Silica       ..^         97*49 

Alamina .... 
Peroxide  of  iron 


•  •••  1 


2*05 


Carbonate  of  lime  ....      trace 


99-54 


In  this  instance,  therefore,  the  siUcification  was  complete,  but 
no  warts  or  rings  were  recognizable.  However,  the  greater 
number  of  these  shells  do  present  warts  or  rings.  Lastly,  the 
amount  of  organic  substance  in  sheUs — ^in  oyster  shells  it  is  only 
0*5  per  cent. — is  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  silica  deposited 
when  the  siUcification  is  complete,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any  sensible  influence. 

The  penetration  of  siUca  into  the  delicate  interstices  of  the 
calcareous  substance,  and  the  whole  of  the  characters  presented  by 
siUcified  sheUs  correspond  so  closely  with  those  of  the  pseudo- 
morphous  siUceous  substances  produced  by  the  displacement  of 
calc-spar,  and  the  penetration  of  silica  into  shells,  is  so  analogous 
to  its  penetration  between  the  cleavage  surfaces  of  minerals*  that 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  these  changes  having  been 
effected  in  the  same  way.     There  is,  however,  this  difference 

*  See  ante,  p.  4S4. 
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between  the  displacement  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  oonstitnti]]^ 
sheUs,  and  that  of  carbonate  of  lime  constituting  calc-spar;  that 
the  quartz  poeudomorphs  after  calo-fipar  are  generally  hollow, 
while  the  siHcified  shells  are  generally  solid.  This  ^fierence 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  tendency  dP  silica  to  ccmibine  with 
organic  substances,  if  the  amount  of  oiganic  subetances  in  shells 
were  not  so  small.  The  recognition  of  the  true  cause  of  this 
difference  remains  for  future  investigation. 

In  the  chalk  marl  near  Hamm  in  Westphalia,  white,  chalky 
masses  occur,  which  generally  effervesce  copiously  with  adds,  but 
rarely  dissolve  entirely.  The  flints  occurring  in  die  same  locality, 
are  also  covered  with  the  same  substance.  In  several  fragments 
of  this  substance  occurring  with  and  without  flint  nuclei,  W.  von 
der  Mark*  found  the  proportions  of  substances  soluble.  A,  and 
insoluble,  B,  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  be : 

A    7*4;    9*6  ;  lO-S ;  86*3 ;  48*0  ;  66*0 ;  68*8 ;  66-4 ;  67-5  ;  98-6. 
B  92*6;  90*6;  89'8;  73*7;  6S*0;  46*0;  41*S;  33*6;  32*5;     i-ft. 

In  almost  all  instances  hydrochloric  add  dissolved  only 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  following  analyses  by  von  der  Mark  are  also  connected 
with  this  subject : — 


I. 

IL 

ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

vn. 

SUicft        ...        

Peroxide  of  iroD 

Carbonate  of  lime          

„          magnesia 

I^nie         ...        ..•        ...        ...        ... 

Ifagncsia 

Alkalies 

Water       

I    97-01 
'      ()-76t 

•  •• 

o'm 

•  •  • 

l&O^ 
116ii 

88*«S 
0-74 
8-26t 
0-18 
0-«0 

0^i"2* 
108 

8«'9 
0-7t 
91 

•  •* 
••• 
.  ■« 

•  •• 

S'S 

9711 
0-88 
0-85 

*  •• 
«** 

0-16 
11«» 

90-6S 
0-78+ 
O-ftt 
0-20 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

0-4S 

1-40B 

9S1S 
trace 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

0-78 
0-15 
006 
4-003 

90K)S 

truce 

S-43 

2-80 

•  «  • 

0-17 
4-ODl 

100H)» 

99-91 

lOOK) 

10010 

loau 

99-i.3 

I    and    IL  Flint  from  the  same  locality. 
I.  Interior  blacky  hard  nucleus, 
n.  Soft  white  crust. 
III.  Float-stone ;  analyzed  by  Graf  Schaffgotsch.f 
IV    and    V.  Flint  from  arable  land. 

*  Verhandlungen  des  Naturhistorischen  Vereins  der  preuss.  RheinJande  imd 
WestphaleD,  Jahrgang  10,  1853,  p.  386  et  seq. 
+  With  alumina. 

X  With  0*09  per  cent,  phosphate  of  limo. 
§  Potash. 

4  With  organic  substance. 
Poggend.  Annal.  Lxviii,  ld<). 
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IV.  Nucleus. 

V.  Whitish-yellow,  hard  crust. 
VI  and  VIL  Flint  from  the  Paris  basin. 
VL  Nucleus. 
VII.  Crust — afloat-stone — 

The  crust  represented  by  11,  cannot  have  originated  from  the 
flint  represented  by  I,  by  displacement  of  lime  by  potash,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  flint  knife-blade,  analyzed  by  Berzelius  ;*  for  it 
contains  more  lime  and  less  potash  than  the  flint.  Still  less  can 
it  be  assumed  that  the  above-mentioned  chalky  substance — afloat- 
stone,  containing  67*5  per  cent,  carbonate  of  Ihne,  is  decomposed 
flint 

The  same  organisms  which  contribute  essentially  to  the  forma- 
tion of  chalk,  are  found  also  in  flint.  The  corals,  with  innumerable 
small  pores,  would  be  easily  converted  into  siliceous  fossils,  in  the 
porous  chalk ;  although  the  efiervescence  of  these  substances  with 
acid,  shows  that  some  particles  of  the  calcareous  shell  remains, 
and  renders  it  probable  that  the  lime  in  flint  is  combined  with 
carbonic  acid.  The  more  solid  shells  of  bivalves  are  less  liable  to 
penetration  of  water,  and,  consequently,  less  liable  to  silicification. 
These  shells  are  still  found  in  flint,  while  the  calcareous  substances 
of  mollusca,  etc,  is  displaced  by  silica.  In  many  instances,  calca- 
reous shells  are  not  silicified,  but  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  removed 
by  water,  leaving  a  cast  of  the  interior,  consisting  of  flint. 

The  inference  drawn  by  von  der  Mark,  from  his  observations, 
is,  that  the  flint  in  the  Westphalian  chalk-marl  has  been  produced 
by  displacement  of  carbonate  of  lime,  both  of  chalk  and  of  the 
organisms,  by  silica ;  and  that  the  chalky  masses — afloat-stone — 
originate  from  chalk  in  the  same  manner. 

I  am  disposed  to  agree,  entirely,  with  this  opinion,  which  is 
completely  consistent  with  facts  already  mentioned  f  as  to  the 
occurrenC/e  of  calc-spar  in  flint. 

The  flint  represented  by  IV  is  analogous  to  that  examined 
by  Berzelius.  Two  specimens  of  crust  formed  upon  flint,  by 
weathering,  were  analyzed  by  von  der  Mark,  who  found  that  the 
amount  of  alkali  varied  from  0*07  to  0*43  per  cent. ;  and  that,  in 
unaltered  flint,  it  was  from  0*16  to  0*5  per  cent.  Hence,  he 
infers,  that  in  the  disintegration  of  flint,  consequent  upon  wea- 
thering, some  silica,  and  the  colored  organic  substance  is  elimi- 

*  English  edition,  i,  8. 
t  See  ante,  p.  466. 
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nated ;  while  water  is  introduced^  and,  perliape,  alkali  also.*  Hie 
float-stone  represented  by  VU,  does  not  appear  to  be  weathered 
flint 

Connected  with  the  above  observations,  are  those  made  by 
Petzholdt,t  in  relation  to  similar  instances  of  displacement  of 
carbonates  by  silica,  in  dolomite. 


VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

Silica 

Alumina        ....             1 
Peroxide  of  iron             j 
Carbonate  of  lime 

f,          magnesia .... 

98-83 
117: 

•  ••• 

•  •*• 

81-13 

•  •  •  • 

11-01§ 
7-84 

2-31 
3-38 

1 94-31 

4-73 
5-45 

89*82 

1 

409        97-55 

4-92          2-08fl 

r4901 

1 41-34   1       0-54 

100-00 

99-98 

10000 

10000 

99-36    ;  1001 7 

I 

Yin  and  IX.  Homstone  nodules,  from  the  dolomitio  layers 
of  the  Silurian  strata,  at  Addafer,  Lievland. 

VHL  Nucleus. 
IX.  Crust. 

X.  Dolomite,  close  to  the  homstone  nodules. 
XI.  Dolomite,  from  a  distance  of  four  inches  from  the 
homstone. 

The  analyses,  X  and  XI,  show,  that  there  is  a  suflicient 
amount  of  silica,  in  dolomite,  for  the  formation  of  homstone.  The 
smaller  amount  of  silica  in  the  substance  represented  by  X,  shows, 
that  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  homstone,  silica  has  been 
extracted  from  the  rock. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  in  the  substance  represented  by  II, 
admits  of  the  inference,  that  in  this  instance  the  displacement 
by  silica  was  not  completed ;  for  if  the  hornstone  nodules 
were  deposited  in  hollow  spaces,  they  would  be  homogeneous 
throughout. 

The  circumstance  that  the  water  permeating  dolomite  should 
remove  the  less  soluble  silica  present  in  such  small  amount,  and 
not  the  more  soluble  and  more  abundant  carbonates,  may  appear 

*  This  alteration  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  opal  mentioned  at  p.  461,  in  so 
Ceu*  as  the  silica  decreases  and  the  water  increases  in  amount.  Perhaps  also  in  the 
case  of  opal  the  decolorization  is  effected  by  removal  of  organic  substance. 

t  Loc  cit.  p.  20. 

t  With  carbonate  of  lime. 

§  With  traces  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

II  With  carbomite  of  lime  and  traces  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
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remarkable,  and  as  difficult  to  account  for,  as  in  the  case  of  ^milar 
substances  in  the  chalk.  But  as  the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
water  would  soon  be  consumed  in  the  formation  of  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  no  fiirther  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  would  take  place, 
although  silica  might  be  dissolved  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
water  would  be  capable  of  effecting  displacement  of  carbonate  of 
lime  by  silica.  However,  the  water  must  retidn  some  carbonic 
acid,  or  it  would  not  be  capable  of  removing  the  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there  must  be  a  combination 
of  several  circumstances  to  bring  about  the  production  of  these 
homstone  nodules. 

XII.  Dolomite,  from  the  same  locality. 

Xm.  A  white,  porous,  friable,  siliceous  substance,  which 
firequently  occurs  in  this  dolomite. 

This  substance  does  not  present  any  sharp  or  regular  distinc- 
tion from  the  surrounding  dolomite ;  and,  consequently,  Petzholdt 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  its  silicification. 

Comparison  of  the  analyses  YIII  and  XIII  with  I  and  IV, 
shows  a  close  correspondence  between  the  homstone,  in  dolomite, 
and  the  flint,  in  the  chalk.  The  substance  represented  by  II,  is 
imperfect  flint ;  that  represented  by  IX,  is  imperfect  homstone ; 
but,  in  the  former  instance,  the  displacement  is  further  advanced 
than  in  the  latter.  As  the  substances  represented  by  YIII  and 
XIII  are  nearly  identical  in  composition,  and  differ  only  in  the 
state  of  aggregation,  both  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  same 
origin.  Whether  the  substance  represented  by  XIII  would 
become  hard  in  the  course  of  time,  and  be  converted  into  a 
substance  like  YIII ;  or,  whether  different  circumstances  would 
produce  differences  in  the  state  of  agregation,  cannot  be  deter* 
mined ;  but  the  former  case  seems  to  be  the  more  probable. 

Ehrenberg*  foimd  that  the  infusorial  beds,  near  Rolt  and 
Oeistingen,  do  not  contain  any  empty  shells;  but  that  all  the 
small,  siliceous  shells,  are  filled  with  siliceous  substance. 

Consequently,  there  are  two  different  processes  concerned  in 
the  production  of  these  beds ;  first,  the  production  of  siliceous, 
infusorial  shells,  by  organic  action ;  and,  second,  the  deposition  of 
silica  in  the  hollow  spaces  of  these  shells,  and  in  drusy  cavities 
and  fissures.  These  processes  of  alteration  are  very  remarkable, 
because  they  illustrate  the  conversion  of  infusorial  layers  into 
solid,  siliceous  rock. 

In  the  volcanic  tufb  of   the  Brohl  valley,  at  the  lake  of 

*  Bitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akad.  der  Wissens.  Mai,  1846. 
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Liaach,  and  at  the  Hochsimmer ;  in  the  beds  of  black  rapilli, 
between  it  and  the  Forstberge^  Ehrenberg  found  infiisorial  shells. 
Both  mountainB  are  extinct  volcanoes,  with  well-defined  craters 
and  extensive  lava  streams ;  so  that  abundant  vestiges  of  organic 
action  appear  associated  vrith  products  of  volcanic  action  at  the 
surface.  Ehrenberg  is  of  opinion  that  the  materials  acted  upon 
by  volcanic  influence,  were  tertiary  strata,  all  belonging  to  the 
epoch  of  leuciscus  papyraceus ;  and  similar  deposits,  sometimes 
unacted  upon  by  volcanic  influence,  have  been  formed  in  the 
Westerwald,  in  the  Yogelsgebirge,  near  Cassel  and  Bilin. 

These  forms  of  the  tertiary  period  are  chiefly  firesh  water 
organisms ;  the  marine  organisms  are  few  in  number^  and  occiu' 
only  here  and  there  in  the  brown-coal  strata. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  three  possible  ways  in  which 
mfnsoria  may  be  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  Either  they  existed  in  sedimentary  strata  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  volcano,  or  they  were  produced  after  the  tuflTand 
rapilli  had  been  deposited  under  water;  or  thirdly,  that  the 
injusoria  were  introduced  by  water.  The  former  origin  is  probably 
that  of  the  fresh  water,  siliceous  injusoria  and  phytoUtaria  thrown 
out  of  Heda  in  1846.  The  second  origin  has  probably  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Laach^  in  the  lake  itself,  and 
in  the  meres  of  the  Eifel  which  are  rich  in  various  forms  of 
siliceous  organisms. 

The  third  mode  of  origin  can  scarcely  be  questioned  for 
Ehrenberg,*  found,  in  some  fragments  of  the  opal  from  the  dolerite 
of  Steinheim,  in  the  serpentine  of  Kosemitz,  and  in  the  porphyry 
of  Kaschau,  round  substances  similar  to  those  in  flint,  but  for  the 
most  part  homogeneous  at  the  interior.  Bowerbankf  also  states 
that  he  has  found  microscopic  organisms  in  the  moss  agate  of 
Oberstein,  in  Egyptian  agate,  and  in  the  Indian  jasper.  With 
the  exception  of  Egyptian  agate^  all  these  minerals  are  stated  to 
present  indications  of  having  originated  from  sponges. 

Ehrenberg  informs  me  that  in  the  Egyptian  jasper  he  has 
found  polythalamiay  but  that  in  200  thin  plates  of  agate,  mostly 
from  Oberstein,  he  did  not  find  any  organic  structure.     Goppert  J 

*  Poggend.  Annal.  xxxviii,  462. 

t  Geol.  Soc.  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.  1842,  viii,  460. 

X  Arcbiv  fiir  Mineral,  zxiii,  73  et  seq. 

MacCuiloch. — Transact,  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  ii,  511-— describes  substances  re- 
sembling vegetable  forms  imbedded  in  chalcedony. — H.  Rose  ignited  a  plate  of 
chalcedony,  in  which  was  an  apparent  representation  of  a  co^ferva^  and  found  that 
the  green  lines  were  not  destroyed,  but  became  brown,  showing  that  they  were 
protoxide  of  iron. 
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was  also    unable   to  recognize   anything  of  this  kind,   but  he 
describes  a  remarkably  well  preserved  fern  imbedded  in  chalcedony* 

If  it  is  certain  that  opal  in  dykes  and  drusy  cavities  of  trachy  te, 
and  in  fissures  of  serpentine^  etc.  is  a  product  of  infiltration,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  infusoria  may  be  conveyed  into  such  spaces  in 
rocks  by  means  of  water.  However,  Ehrenberg  infers  from 
numerous  observations  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  this 
to  be  the  case.* 

Alteration  of  siliceous  substances, — The  alteration  of  opal  and 
flint  consists,  partly,  in  the  introduction  of  water  and  a  small 
quantity  of  bases ;  partly  in  the  substitution  of  small  amounts  of 
bases  and  separation  of  silica. 

Quartz  pebbles,  although  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  alteration,  generally  appear  quite  unaltered.  They  are  some- 
times carious,  and  so  friable  that  they  may  be  broken  between  the 
fingers,  but  then,  they  are  generally  intersected  by  veins  of 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  proto- 
silicate  of  iron  was  present,  which,  being  decomposed  by  the 
oxygen  and  water  of  the  atmosphere,  produced  this  state  of  the 
quartz  pebbles. 

Quartz  occurs  in  almost  all  lode-formations,  partly,  and  most 
abundantly  as  the  oldest  mineral,  sometimes  as  the  most  recent 
mineral,  when  the  lodes  contain  silicates  such  as  felspar,  garnet, 
augite,  hornblende,  etc,  by  the  decomposition  of  which,  silica  is 
liberated ;  f  it  also  occurs  as  displacement  pseudomorphs. 

In  the  noble  quartz  formation,  the  quartz,  which  preponderates, 
is  generally  attached  to  the  adjoining  rock,  and  not  unfrequently 
interlaced  with  it.  This  circumstance  is  a  distinct  indication  of 
the  origin  of  the  quartz,  j: 

The  great  number  of  minerals  after  which  quartz  is  pseudo- 
morphous,  affords  special  evidence  of  the  constant  elimination  of 
silica.  This  displacement  of  large  masses  of  calc-spar,  baryta- 
spar,  and  fluor-spar  in  lodes,  admits  of  the  inference,  that  a  time 
may  come,  when,  in  lodes  traversing  felspathic  rocks,  these  sub- 
stances will  be  entirely  displaced  by  quartz. 

*  It  would  appear  to  be  strange  that  the  galHoneUa  ferruginea,  which  is 
found  at  depths  of  1,100  feet  below  the  surface,  should  be  conveyed  there  only 
through  the  shafts  of  mines,  and  not  through  the  natural  fissures  of  rocks. 

The  Berlin  infusorial  strata  is  in  a  condition  which  proves  the  power  of  pro^ 
pagation  of  great  masses  of  individuals. — EInglish  edition,  i,  199. 

t  For  iustance  in  the  augite-gamet,  pyrites  and  blende  formation,  and  also  in 
the  titanium  formation,  where  iJbite  and  adular  are  older  than  the  quartz. — 
Breithaupt. — Parageneeis,  pp.  134  and  137  et  seq. 

t  Ibid,  p.  148. 
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The  Biliceous  substanoes  produoed  by  organic  actioi^  famiflh 

equal  evidence  of  the  continual  elimination  of  silica.     It  has 
already*    been    shown    that    silica    is  introduced    into    plants, 

frequently  in  large  amount,  and  also  that  the  water  penetiati]^ 

through  die  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earthy  abstracts  silica  from  the 

silicates  it  contains. 

A  pound  of  hay,  growing  upon  a  square  metre  of  meadow, 
abstracts  -^  poimd  of  silica  annually.  K  the  water  introduced 
into  the  grass,  from  the  soil,  contains  as  much  silica  as  the  water 
of  the  previously  mentioned  springs,!  763  pounds  of  water  must  be 
annually  transferred  to  the  grass,  from  this  extent  of  soiL  This 
would  be  about  two-fifths  of  the  quantity  of  v^ter  annually 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere.  Consequently,  there  is  no  need 
of  assuming,  that  the  solution  of  silica  is  effected  by  peculiar 
processes,  taking  place  in  the  vegetaUe  soil ;  the  amount  found  in 
the  water  of  fresh  springs,  together  with  the  quantity  of  water 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  is  quite  adequate  for  the  require* 
ments  of  plants. 

If,  however,  the  silica,  instead  of  being  introduced  into  hay  or 
straw,  were  deposited  as  a  quartz  layer,  it  would,  in  78705  years^ 
acquire  a  thickness  of  one  foot,  and  the  formation  of  the  most 
enormous  quartz  layers  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  deposition  of  quartz  is  a  process 
which  has  gone  on  interruptedly  since  the  earliest  periods,  and  is 
still  in  progress.  Hence  only,  can  the  occurrence  of  quartz^  with 
m^uiy  forms  and  modifications,  be  accounted  for. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
Magnetic  iron-ore. 


The  iron-ores  will  be  treated  of  as  a  class  in  the  following 
volume,  but  magnetic  iron-ore  is  more  appropriately  treated  of 
here,  because  among  these  ores,  it  is  the  only  one  which  occurs 
universally  as  an  independant  mineral,  in  a  great  number  of 
rocks. 

Magnetic  characters. — This  mineral  is  one  of  the  few  that  are 
magnetic,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  frequenUy  polar.     It  com- 

*  See  ante,  p.  115. 
t  See  ante,  p.  463. 
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municates  this  character  to  rocks,  even  when  it  is  present  in  them 
only  to  a  small  amount,  and  sometimes  in  such  degree  that  these 
rocks  produce  a  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  considerable 
distances. 

At  the  Heidelberg  near  Celle,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  v.  Hum- 
boldt *  found  a  very  pure  serpentine  rock  which  presented  such  a 
high  polarity,  that,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  the  magnetic 
needle  was  deflected.  The  mountain  presents,  at  the  northern 
declivity,  only  south  polarity;  at  the  southern  declivity,  only 
north  polarity;  but  towards  east  and  west  there  are  frequent 
points  of  indifierence.  The  smallest  fragments  of  rock  present 
distinct  poles,  and  a  distinct  magnetic  axis.  Notmthstanding  this 
great  polarity,  the  rock  exercises  no  influence  whatever  upon 
unmagnetic  iron,  but  it  is  stated  that,  when  powdered,  the  parti- 
cles of  dust  are  attracted  by  an  artificial  magnet  On  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  v.  Humboldt  stated  that  at  the  Heidelberg,  horn- 
blende schist  occurs,  which  presents  the  same  magnetic  characters 
as  the  serpentine,  but  that  fragments  of  both  rocks  are  met  with 
which  are  entirely  inert,  as  had  been  observed  by  Charpentier. 
Humboldt  was  unable  to  detect  any  difierence  between  the  active 
and  inactive  fragments.  In  general,  those  pieces  that  have  the 
least  density  are  the  most  active.  Some  fragments  contained 
magnetic  iron-ore  distributed  through  them ;  but  when  these  are 
powdered  the  whole  of  the  powder  is  attracted  by  a  feeble  mag- 
net From  the  powder  of  one  fragment  that  had  a  very  decided 
polarity,  he  extracted  1*5  per  cent  magnetic  iron-ore,  and  from 
the  powder  of  a  fragment  that  was  quite  inactive  he  extracted 
almost  0*5  per  cent. 

These  unusual  phenomena  induced  me  to  undertake  some 
experiments  myself.f  I  found  that  the  magnetic  needle  was  con- 
siderably deflected  near  the  Heidelberg,  and  that  a  detached  piece 
of  serpentine,  three  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  one  and 
a-half  inch  thick  manifested  sensible  polarity  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches.  When  the  polarity  of  each  of  the  projecting  comers  was 
examined,  it  was  easy  to  find  a  sectional  plane,  that  separated  all 
the  north  poles  from  the  south  poles.  Other  fragments  of  ser- 
pentine presented  the  same  characters;  and  some  from  other 
localities  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  were  polar  only  at  particular  parts, 
at  others  they  attracted  both  poles  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

•  Neues  Joum.  der  Physik  von  Gren.  iv,  136. 

t  Ueber  die  magnetischen  £igen8chaften  einiger  (Tebirgsarten  des  Fichtel- 
ebii^ges.— Schweigger's  Jonrn.  1816,  xviii,  297. 
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I  extracted  from  the  powder  of  one  piece  of  serpentiiie,  10  f&t 
cent,  magnetic  powder.  This  cannot  be  r^arded  as  the  quantity 
of  magnetic  iron  contained  in  it,  because  it  would  be  impoesble 
to  effect  a  perfect  separation  by  this  means. 

Zimmerman  *  found  at  Schloss  Frankenstein^  near  Darmstadt, 
an  olive*green  variety  of  serpentine,  containing  much  hornblende, 
and  so  magnetic  that  a  piece  weighing  three  quarters  of  a  pound, 
distinctly  attracted  and  repelled  the  magnet  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet.  The  magnetic  polarity  of  the  serpentine  at  the  Auschkul 
lake  is  so  great  at  one  place,  that  according  to  Kupffer,f  the 
the  magnetic  needle  is  reversed. 

A  piece  of  hornblende  rock  from  the  Heidelberg,  measuring 
six  inches  by  four,  and  one  inch  and  a-half  thick,  manifested  at  one 
side  the  most  decided  south  polarity,  at  the  opposite  side,  beyond 
the  line  of  indifference,  both  poles  of  the  magnet  were  equally 
attracted.  But  after  a  piece,  an  inch  long,  had  been  broken  o^ 
the  north  pole  appeared  very  distinctly  at  the  surface  of  fracture. 
The  detached  piece  had  also  a  north  pole  at  the  surface  of  fracture, 
and  at  the  opposite  end,  which  before  attracted  both  poles  of  the 
magnet,  it  showed  south  polarity. 

From  the  powder  of  a  piece  of  this  hornblende  rock  13*6  per 
cent,  magnetic  powder  was  extracted  by  means  of  the  magnet ; 
but  the  actual  amount  of  magnetic  iron-ore  must,  as  in  the 
previous  instances,  have  been  much  smaller. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  distance  upon  the 
deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  I  placed  a  block,  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  one  foot  high,  upon  the  floor  of  a 
room,  in  the  same  position,  with  regard  to  the  dip  and  strike,  as 
the  rock  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  ascertained  the  place  at 
which  the  strongest  north  polarity  of  the  rock  deflected  the  mag- 
netic needle  90°  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  From  this  north 
pole  I  drew  a  parallel  line  to  the  magnetic  meridian  and  determined, 
inch  for  inch,  with  the  compass,  the  angle  that  the  magnetic 
needle  made  with  the  magnetic  meridian.  At  a  distance  of  one 
inch,  for  instance,  this  angle  amounted  to  85°  30^ ;  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-four  inches  it  amounted  to  6°  30'.  It  followed  that  the 
square  root  of  the  tangent  of  the  complementary  angle  varied  as 
the  distances  of  the  compass  needle  from  the  above-mentioned 
north  pole  of  the  rock.  Hence,  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  from  the 
block,  the  compass  needle  would  be  deflected  1°  from  its  meridian, 

*  G.  Rose. — Reise  nach  dem  Ural,  ii,  1S5. 
t  Gilbert's  Annal.  xxviii,  48S. 
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and,  consequently,  that  large  masses  of  magnetic  rock  would 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  magnetic  needle.  A 
repetition  of  these  experiments,  with  an  artificial  magnet,  which 
admitted  of  greater  accuracy  being  attained,  because  the  disturb- 
ances arising  from  the  proximity  of  the  poles  in  the  block  did  not 
obtain,  confirmed  the  previous  observations.  The  differences 
between  the  square  roots  were  far  more  constant  in  this  case  than 
in  the  former. 

Magnetic  polarity  has  been  observed  as  a  character  of  several 
basalt  rocks.  Thus  the  polarity  of  the  basalt,  upon  which  Dum- 
barton Castle  is  built,  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  by 
Anderson's  observations,*  Schulze  t  found,  near  the  Niirburg  in 
the  Eifel,  two  rocks  about  six  feet  high,  and  about  three  feet 
apart,  which  presented  magnetic  polarity.  Reussi^  observed 
magnetic  polarity  in  two  basalt  rocks,  in  the  central  mountain 
range  of  Bohemia.  One  of  these  rocks,  the  ^^  high  Wostrai," 
manifests  this  polarity  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  magnetic 
needle  is  deflected,  at  its  eastern  base,  40°  westward,  and,  at  the 
summit,  90°  westward.  At  the  western  base,  the  reverse  deflec- 
tion took  place.  The  basalt  constituting  these  rocks  is  very  fine 
grained,  and  contains  a  very  great  number  of  extremely  small 
augite  crystab ;  but  there  was  no  recognizable  trace  of  magnetic 
iron-ore,  which  is  a  proof  that  this  mineral  may  be  present  in  a 
rock  without  being  recognizable  mineralogically. 

Zeime  §  describes  the  magnetic  action  of  three  basaltic  cones 
in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge;  the  Pohlberg,  near  Annaberg;  the 
Scheibenberg,  and  Barenstein  hills.  F.  Reich  ||  selected  the 
Pohlberg  for  magnetic  observations,  because  it  was  isolated,  and 
rose  steep  above  the  surrounding  gneiss  mountains.  He  made 
oscillation  observations  with  the  compass,  at  twenty-four  points, 
all  round  the  rock,  at  distances  of  from  200  to  300  yards,  and  deter- 
mined the  magnetic  azimuth  of  each  line  from  both  terminal  points. 

He  found  that  the  magnetic  polarity  of  this  basalt  rock  did  not 
exercise  any  influence,  or  at  most  a  very  slight  influence,  upon 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  at  any  considerable  distance. 
The  strong  magnetic  polarity  of  this  basalt  is  limited  to  a  few 
points,  irregularly  situated  in  the  rock  ;  it  varies  at  short  distances, 

*  Buchanan. — Hist.  Scotiffi,  xx,  28. 
t  Schweigger*8  Jonm.  lii,  221. 
t  Ibid,  Hit,  236. 

i  Ueber  Basalt-polariiat Berlin,  1809. 

II  Poggend.  Annal.  Ixxvii,  32. 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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and  exerciseBy  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  smfaoe,  only 
a  proportionally  slight  action. 

Zaddach  *  made  very  accurate  obeeryations  of  the  magnetic 
polarity  of  the  above-mentioned  two  basalt  rocks  near  Niirbui^i 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magnetic  iron-ore  in  the 
basalt  was  the  chief  source  of  the  magnetic  polarity^  and  that  the 
otlier  constituents,  though  in  most  instances  somewhat  magnetic, 
were  so  in  a  much  less  degree. 

Numerous  observations  of  the  above-mentioned  basalt,  and 
many  others,  as  well  as  trachyte  rocks,  show  that  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  polarity  bears  no  definite  proportion  to  the  density 
of  the  rock,  and,  consequently,  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
magnetic  iron-ore  or  hornblende;  and,  further,  that  when  the 
surface  of  the  rock  is  decomposed,  and  the  magnetic  iron-ore 
converted  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  the  magnetic  action  of 
the  rock  is  not  weakened.  He  observed,  thai  frequently  those 
parts  of  the  rocks  were  polar,  which  were  traversed  by  numerous 
fissures  and  cracks,  and  which  were  at  or  near  the  surface, 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  while  underneath  the 
surface  the  polarity  soon  ceased  to  be  manifested,  and  is  not  at 
all  perceptible  in  basalt  that  is  situated  far  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth. 

In  reference  to  those  paradoxical  phenomena,  Zaddadi  men- 
tions similar  characters  that  had  previously  been  observed.  Thus 
J.  H.  Gmelin  f  states  that  at  a  magnetic  rock,  between  Catha- 
rinenburg  and  Tobolsk,  those  parts  of  the  magnetic  iron-ore, 
which  arc  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  manifest  the  most  decided 
magnetic  force,  while  in  those  which  are  buried  underground,  it 
is  much  more  feeble.  Colonel  Gibbs  states  that  the  iron-ore  at 
Succasunny  is  magnetic  only  at  the  upper  part,  but  not  at  the 
lower  parts,  and  that  it  becomes  magnetic  only  when  it  has  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  magnetic  polarity  of  different  specimens  of 
pure  magnetic  iron-ore  varies  much  in  degree,  and  that  some 
specimens  are  not  at  all  polar.  According  to  Zeune  f  the  mag- 
netic polarity  manifests  itself  in  the  highest  basalt  columns,  at  the 
Pohlberg,  more  than  at  lower  points.  Zaddach  and  Forstemann 
observed  the  same  fact  at  several  basalt  rocks  in  the  EifeL 

**  Beobachtungen  uber  die  magnetische  Polaritat  des  Basalt  und  tTachy tischen 
G«8teine.     Bonn,  1851. 

t  Reise  durch  Sibirien,  1752,  iv,  345. 
i  Loo.  oit. 
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If  all  the  magnetic  iron-ore  occurring  in  rocks,  is  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  protoeilicate  of  iron,  as  I  shall  subsequently 
have  occasion  to  show  it  is,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  rocks  will 
become  more  magnetic,  when,  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  the 
decomposition,  more  magnetic  iron-ore  has  been  formed.  This 
consideration  will,  without  difficulty,  account  for  the  production 
of  polarity  under  the  influence  of  the  decomposing  agents,  and 
for  the  polarity  being  manifested  to  a  greater  degree  when  the 
rocks  are  much  rent  or  fissured.  When  the  other  constituents  of 
basalt,  besides  magnetic  iron-ore,  manifest  polarity,  this  can  only 
arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  protosilicate  of  iron  contained 
in  them,  although  it  may  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  only, 
that  the  presence  of  magnetic  iron-ore  is  imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
and  is  indicated  only  by  means  of  the  magnet. 

When  the  decomposition  of  basalt,  and  other  magnetic  rocks, 
has  advanced  so  far,  that  the  magnetic  iron-ore,  previously 
produced,  is  decomposed,  its  protoxide  of  iron  being  converted 
into  peroxide  by  the  same  process  of  oxidation,  the  magnetic 
character  of  the  mass  will  disappear. 

Since,  however,  Pliicker*  has  found  that  crystals  of  specular 
iron-ore,  from  Elba,  manifest  considerable  polarity,  and,  since 
Zaddach  has  found  this  the  case  with  almost  all  crystals  of  specular 
iron-ore  that  he  has  examined,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  the 
conjecture,  that  the  peroxide  of  iron,  originating  from  magnetic 
iron-ore,  remains  polar  for  a  long  time.  Moreover,  the  minutest 
trace  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  specular  iron-ore,  would,  though 
not  recognizable  by  chemical  analysis,  render  it  magnetic  It 
may,  therefore,  be  understood,  why,  according  to  Zaddach's 
observation,  a  partial  conversion  of  the  magnetic  iron-ore  into 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  does  not  appear  to  reduce  the  magnetic 
action  of  the  rock. 

Magnetic  characters  were  detected  in  granite  by  v.  Trebra  and 
Schroder  t  in  1785,  at  the  "  Schnarcher,"  two  pyramidal  granitic 
rocks  in  the  Harz  mountains.  Wachter,t  who  determined  the 
magnetic  poles,  found  some  other,  perfectly  isolated  granite  rocks, 
the  Ilsenstein,  near  Ilsenberg,  and  the  Hohneklippen,  in  the 
Harz  mountains,  which  also  manifested  magnetic  polarity.  In  all 
these  rocks,  the  south  pole  was  situated  at  the  eastern  side,  and  the 
north  pole  at  the  western  side,  but  indifferent  parts  were  much 

*  Poggend.  Amml.  Ixxviii,  429. 

t  Gilbert's  Ann&len.  der  Piiysik,  v,  376. 

X  Ibid. 
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more  frequent  thsn  the  active  parts.  Wachter  remarks,  that  tbe 
granite  of  the  Ilsenstein  was  yellowish,  and  not  very  compact,  so 
that  it  was  ahready  somewhat  decomposed.  Further  investigft- 
tions  of  this  subject  were  instituted  by  Hausmann^  y.  Zadi, 
FrieslebeUy  Lasius,  and  Jordan.*  The  last-named  obeerver  diows 
distinctly  that  the  presence  of  magnetic  iron-ore  is  the  cause  of 
the  magnetic  polarity  of  this  granite.  It  occurs  here  and  there 
in  considerable  amount,  as  small  ^granules,  seldom  as  large  as  a 
pea.  At  places  where  it  occurs  abundantly,  the  mica,  which  is 
generally  scanty,  disappears,  sometimes  entirely.  Hausmannf 
observed  that  the  pokuity  of  the  granite  was  proportionate  to  its 
compactness,  and  was  less  decided  where  the  rock  was  weathered, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  magnetic  iron-ore  had  been  per- 
oxidized. 

Alex.  V.  Humboldt^  describes  a  red  day-porphyry,  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  volcano  Pasto,  near  Quito,  which  was  also 
magnetic,  like  the  serpentine  in  the  Fichtelgebirge.§  It  presented 
very  distinctly  marked  poles,  and  did  not  attract  iron  at  alL  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  clay-porphyry,  whose  red  colour 
indicates  the  preponderance  of  peroxide  of  iron,  should  manifest 
such  decided  magnetic  characters. 

Bouguer||  found  similar  magnetic  rocks,  scattered  over  the 
ground,  between  La  Plata  and  Honda.  In  this  district  the 
deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  varied  considerably.  At  distances 
of  five  or  six  yards  apart,  it  sometimes  differed  as  much  as  30°. 

Galbraith^  found  that  the  rock  at  Arthur's  seat  is  magnetic. 
Jameson  adds  ;**  ^independent  of  the  disturbances  produced  by[the 
proximity  of  the  trapp  in  the  Western  Islands,  there  is  upon  the 
western  coasts  chiefly,  a  general  irregularity  in  the  magnetic 
deviation,  which  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  joint  influence 
of  gigantic  masses  of  trapp,  or  other  rocks.  It  is  sufiiciently 
recognizable  upon  the  sea,  to  limit  considerably  the  utility  of  the 
compass  in  navigation  between  the  islands." 

Reichft  remarks,  that  it  is  very  desirable,  that  numerous  obser- 
vations should  be  made  in  districts,  where  considerable   variations 

•  Crilbert's  Annalen.  der  Physik,  xxvi  266. 

t  Ibid,  p.  270. 

X  Ibid,  xvi,  461. — It  migbt  be  conjectured  that  the  protosilicate  of  iron  in 
mica  had  furnished  the  material  for  the  formation  of  magnetic  iron-ore. 

§  See  ante,  p.  495. 

II  Fig.  de  la  terre.  Voy.  au  Perou,  p.  83. 

if  Edinb.  new  Philoe.  Joum.  1831,  p.  287. 

**  Ibid,  p.  286.  • 

j^       ft  Loc.  dt.  p.  37. 
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in  the  deviation  are  noticed^  and  at  places  not  far  distant5  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  these  variations  are  not  limited  to  particular 
localities.  That  this  is  the  case,  would  appear  from  Sabine's* 
observations  of  the  inclination  and  intensity,  at  different  parts  of 
Scotland,  which  do  not  at  all  indicate  disturbances  effected  by 
large  mountains  at  considerable  distances. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hansteenf  states,  that  large  mountain 
ranges  exercise  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  mean  direction  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  This  result  is  obtained  from  an  extended 
series  of  observations,  made  by  himself,  as  to  the  deviation  and 
dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  magnetic  force,  during  a 
journey  through  Sweden,  and  especially  through  the  mountainous 
western  part  of  Norway.  However,  this  influence  does  not  extend 
beyond  a  few  miles^  and  does  not  upon  the  whole  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  magnetism  over  the  earth.];  He  remarks  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  true  horizontal  intensity  of 
magnetism,  in  mountainous  countries  like  the  south-west  coasts 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  if  by  this  term  is  understood  that 
magnetic  intensity  which  is  solely  attributable  to  the  situation  of 
the  place,  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  axes  of  the  earth,  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  magnetism  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Such  distui'bances  are  observed  throughout  the  whole  country 
round  Christiana.  According  to  Hansteen's  observations  of  both 
the  horizontal  intensity,  and  the  inclination,  the  existence  of  local 
magnetism — mountain  magnetism — ^is  indicated  by  an  augmented 
horizontal  intensity  and  smaller  inclination^  in  the  country  more 
remote  from  Christiana. 

The  influence  of  coasts  upon  the  magnetic  needle  was  observed 
by  Cook§  during  his  third  voyage,  in  1778,  between  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  in  Nootka  Sound ;  it  was  also  observed  by  Lia 
Perouse,!!  near  Teneriffe.  Fournetif  infers  from  numerous  obser- 
vations of  the  intensity  of  magnetism,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Alps, 
by  Kreil,  as  well  as  from  the  determination  of  the  terrestial  mag- 
netic pole,  by  various  expeditions  to  the  antartic  region,  that  there 
are  local  disturbances  of  unequal  extent,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
mountains  exercise  magnetic  influence. 

*  Report  on  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  British  Assoc,  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  v,  97. 

Gilbert's  Annalen.  Ixxv,  189. 
Po^^end.  Aniial.  iii,  226  and  386. 
Gilbert's  Annal.  xxxv,  237. 
II   Ibid,  xxxii,  81. 

^  Aunales  do  la  SocicU^  d'Agriculture,  Ilist.  Nat.  et  Arts  Utiles  de  Lyon, 
1848. 


<M)i  occcutnci  or  maonbtic  iron-ore. 

FVcbefr'^  dUo  iiifcrs  firom  his  observations  of  the  inteiMitj 
of  msgneUMa.  in  fifimnt  paits  of  Europe,  that  momitam 
im]ic«»  ravduoe  iTm;iiIaritie»  in  the    course    of  the    magnetie 


A  c<«D{mruoD  ctf*  the  undoubted  eflfects  of  mountain  mi^ 
not»m  at  such  £«tances  as  the  above^  with  the  results  of 
IUkh'«  ohMflradtMUk^  leads  to  the  conduaon^  that  these  eflfeds 
nu^  be  aMribed  to  the  presence  of  masses  of  magnetic  iioii- 
OKw  hjt  eaxeedii^  in  magnitude  those  in  the  basalt  of  the 
r(3ilbeig. 

Sinedon  and  Norway  ar&  amoog  the  countries  in  whidi  mag> 
netic  iroiM«>^  chiefly  occurs^  as  beds  and  dykes  of  consideraUe 
ext^it,  and  consequently*  it  is  not  at  aU  remarkable  that  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  magnetic  needle  should  be  manifested  to  such  con- 
sidenlde  distanoMw 

Aj^wnii^  that  it  is  magnetic  iron-ore  alone,  either  as  masseB, 
or  diasieminated  thnougfa  rocks,  to  which  the  magnetic  influences 
ai«  to  be  ascribed,  and  in  my  opinion,  this  is  quite  unquestion- 
aide*  it  would  seesn«  that  magnetic  observations,  instituted  with 
the  same  degree  of  cano  as  those  made  by  Reich,  would  be  weQ 
adapted  for  the  discoTCiy  of  hidden  beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore. 
Such  ot^terrations  might,  therefore,  prove  eminently  serviceable 
to  the  iron  industry.  Certunly,  it  would  be  requisite  first  to 
ascertain  whether  mountain  masses,  containing  only  disseminated 
magnetic  in>n-ore,  but  extending  over  a  considerable  surface, 
would  not  pnxluce  as  great  an  cflect  as  beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore. 
Sabino*s  olvscrvations  do  not  api>ear  to  favour  this.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  bo*  the  magnetic  needle  indicates  the  presence 
of  magiictio  iron-ore,  where  it  cannot  be  recognized  niineralo- 
gically,  and  demonstrates  the  very  general  distribution  of  this 
mineral. 

Magnetic  iron-ore  dissolves  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid 
When  less  acid  is  employed  than  would  be  requisite  for  perfect 
solution,  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  principally  dissolved  and  brown- 
ish peroxide  of  iron  remains. 

Occurrcnct\ — M:\gnetic  iron-ore  occurs  partly,  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  crystalline  rocks — basalt,  dolerite — and  partly,  as 
an  accidental  constituent  of  rocks.  Thus  in  the  granite  at  Hit- 
teriie,  in  Norway,  it    is  so  abundant  that  it  might  almost  be 

•  Phil.  >rag.  xi,  58.  36C,  and  370. 
i  Sec  aiitt\  p.  VJT . 
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included  among  the  essential  constitnents  of  this  rook.*  It  also 
occurs  in  gneiss  and  micaceous  schist,  very  abundantly  in  serpen- 
tine, talcose  and  chloritic  schist,  hornblende  rock,  gabbro,  hyperitCi 
^'schalstein^'  and  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  at  Monte  Somma.  It  not 
unfrequently  occurs  in  clay-slate,  quartzite  and  granular  lime- 
stone.! In  some  rocks  it  occurs  as  thick  beds,  and  sometimes 
constitutes  entire  mountains. 

It  also  occurs  in  dykes  and  drusy  cavities.  It  has  been  found 
as  loose  sand  at  the  Iserwiese  in  the  Riesengebirge,  in  the  Sieben- 
gebirge,  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Laach,  and  of  other  lakes 
and  sea  shores ;  also  in  the  bed  of  rivers  and  brooks.  In  the  Ural 
mountains  it  occurs  in  alluvial  deposits,  in  great  quantity,  generally 
as  small  octahedrons,  and  for  the  most  part,  among  the  smaller 
particles,  next  to  quartz  the  most  abundantly.^  Lastly  it  was 
foimd  by  Monticelli  and  Covelli,§  in  the  sand  thrown  out  of 
Vesuvius  in  1822. 

The  occurrence  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in  many  minerals,  whose 
magnetic  characters  indicate  its  presence  is  worthy  of  remark. 
On  the  other  hand  various  minerals  occur  imbedded  in  it. 


i 

Uomposu 

Han. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Peroxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  iron 

71-93 
28-07 

74-96 
25  04 

68*40 
30-88 

70*55 
29-45 

69-93 
80-07 

69*43 
30-57 

100-00 

100-00 

99-28 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

Ptooxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  manganese.... 
Specular  iron-ore 
Iserine    .... 

76-87 

22-07 

2-06 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

70-14 
29-61 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

0  25 

69-40 
28*25 

•  ••• 

1-85 

•  ••• 

71-07 
28-93 

•■•• 
■  ••• 

•  ••• 

67-56 
28-66 

t  ••• 
•  ••• 

3-31 

70-21 
29-79 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

10000 

10000 

99*50 

10000 

99-53 

100*00 

*  Z8chau.*-Jahrbuch  fur  Mineral,  etc.,  1856,  p.  613. 

t  See  ante,  p.  192. 

X  G.  Rose.— Reise  nach  dem  Urol,  ii,  476. 

§  DerVeeuv.— GermaD  translation,  p.  213. 
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Peroxide  of  iron    .... 
Protoxide  of  iron   .... 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Titanic  acid 


XIII. 


68-20 
14-29 
17-51 


100-00 


XIV. 


XV. 


4807 
39-16 

11-51 


98*74 


51-86 
40-27 

■  ••• 

9-63 


101-76 


XVI. 


68-97 
3103 


100-f)0 


Analysed  by 

I.  Magnetic  iron-ore  firom  Norway  Berzelios.''^ 

II.  Crystallized  magnetic  iron-ore,  firom  -^        j^  ,   « 

Schwarzenstein,  in  the  Zillerthal  J 
IIL  Crystallized  magnetic  iron-ore  Fuch84 

IV.  Compact    magnetic  iron-ore,    from  i    KarBten.& 

Thorsaker  in  Sweden  > 

V.  Compact,  granular,  magnetic  iron  -i    K«j«*g«  c 

ore,  from  Arendal  J 

VI.  Crystallized  magnetic  iron-ore.  from  -i    Kar8ten.& 

Berggieshiibel  in  Saxony  J 

Vll.  Conchoidal  magnetic  iron-ore  from  i        Kobell  II 

Arendal  ) 
In  this  analysis  an  admixture  of  silica  was  deducted ;  some  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  is  replaced  by  protoxide  of  manganese. 

VIIL  Octahedral  magnetic  iron-ore,  from  i    Karate    ^ 

Danemora  J 

IX.  Granular  magnetic   iron-ore,  mixed  1 

with  specular  iron-ore,  from  Gelli-  > 

wara  in  Lapland  J 

X.  Composition  of  the  previous  mineral,  ^ 

after  deducting  the  specular  iron-  > 

ore  J 

XI.  Octahedral  magnetic  iron-ore,  from  "I    tt     4.      ar 

the  chloritic  schist  of  the  Tyrol  J 

XII.  Composition  of  the  previous  mineral,  I 
after  deducting  the  iserine 

•  Schweigger's  Joorn.  xv,  294. 

t  Ibid,  ixii,  195. 

t  Jonrn.  fiir  prakt.  Chemie,  xvii,  170. 

§  Archiv.  fiir  Mineral  etc.,  xvi,  17. 

II  Schweigger's  Joiirn.  Ixiv,  429. 

^  Loc.  cit. 


Karsten.^ 


B.  Bhodius.^ 
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Analyzed  by 

XIII.  Earthy  magnetic  iron-ore,  from  the  -i    Qgu+u  ^c 

**  Alte  Birke  "  mine,  near  Siegen     J 
This  is  the  mean  of  three  analyses,  after  deducting  sand,  etc 
About  one  half  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  replaced  by  protoxide 
of  manganese. 

XIV.  Scoriaceous  magnetic  iron-ore,  from   ^    RammeUberg.f 

the  basalt  near  Unkel  on  the  Rhine  J 

XV.  Magnetic  iron-ore  from  the  decom-  " 

posed    basalt  of   the   Vimeberg, 

near  Bheinbreitenbach 
The  minerals  represented  by  the  last  two  analyses,  may  be 
regarded  as  magnetic  iron-ore  with  a  portion  of  the  peroxide  of 
iron,  replaced  by  oxide  of  titanium. 

XVI.  Theoretical  composition  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  assuming 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  in  atomic 
proportions. 

Comparison  of  the  theoretical  composition  with  the  results 
of  analysis,  shows  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  generally  rather 
more  than  calculation  requires.  But,  nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  mineral  is  a  definite  compound,  and  consider  that  the 
oppositive  view,  held  by  some  mineralogists  is  erroneous,  for  the 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  oxides  is  in  all  probability 
owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  magnetic  iron-ore  into  specular 
iron-ore  and  brown  iron-ore,  which,  as  I  shall  subsequently  have 
occasion  to  show,  takes  place  very  frequently. 

When  this  alteration  is  merely  incipient,  and  is  not  indicated 
by  any  apparent  alteration  of  the  external  characters,  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  peroxide  of  iron  would  still  be  indicated  by 
chemical  analysis.  Moreover,  the  surplus  peroxide  of  iron,  may  fre- 
quently be  only  apparent,  and  the  result  of  inaccurate  analysis. 

Alteration  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  accompanied  with  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron,  has  not  yet  been  observed ; 
and,  in  no  instance,  has  the  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  been 
found  to  exceed  that  required  by  calculation;  consequently  it 
would  appear,  that  the  peroxide  of  iron,  in  magnetic  iron-ore,  is 
not  susceptible  of  reduction,  by  organic  substance  for  instance. 

Formation, — I  consider  it  to  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  all 
the  evidence  of  the  formation  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in  the  wet 

*  Ann.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Ixvi,  277* 

+  Poggend.  Anual.  Uii,  129. 

t  Ann.  der  Chem.  u.  Phann.  Ixiii,  218. 


SOS  1OtM4T10K  OP  MAGNETIC  IRON-ORE. 

wmy»  mMKN^  witkoat  denpi^  the  poesibility  of  its  being  formed 
bj  fiiaoa  abck  Tliis  ie  the  more  necessary  ance  most  geologists 
luive  been«  and  sdll  are  of  ofHnion,  that  the  latter  is  the  only  way 
in  which  magnetic  iron-ore  is  formecL 

At  Ves«iTius«  crystals  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  generally  very 
small,  occur  naxed  with  glassy  felspar  and  nepheline,'^  and  asso- 
ciated with  homstone  in  drasy  cavities  of  ejected  masses  of  laya. 
Blum  has  a  specimen  of  this  lava  in  which,  besides  magnetic  iron- 
oi>e  and  homstone  associated  together  in  the  pores,  there  is  a  small 
octahedron  of  mimetic  iron-ore,  seated  upon  the  homstone,  and 
partly  surrounded  by  iu  This  magnetic  iron-ore  is  unquestion- 
ably more  recent  than  the  homstone,  and  as  this  zeolite  contains 
15  per  cent,  water,  it  is  impossible  that  the  magnetic  iron-ore, 
seated  upon  it,  can  have  been  formed  by  fusion. 

The  assumption  that  the  water  of  the  harmotome  has  been 
retained  under  the  influence  of  considerable  pressure,  would  not 
ren^ove  the  difficulty,  for  however  great  may  have  been  the  pres- 
sure exerted  within  the  volcano,  the  lava  must,  during  the  long 
period  of  cooling,  after  having  been  thrown  out,  have  experienced 
only  the  onlinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  consequently,  the 
water,  that  might  previously  have  been  retained,  would  then 
escape. 

Haraiotome  is  formed  in  lava,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
formed  in  drusy  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks;  and  this  takes 
place  long  after  the  eruption  of  the  lava.  Nor  does  it  appear 
possible  to  ascril>e  any  other  mode  of  origin  to  the  magnetic  iron- 
ore.  Augite,  the  material  for  its  formation,  is  not  deficient, 
either  in  lava  or  iu  volcanic  bombs.  Moreover,  the  drusy  cavi- 
ties of  lava  sometimes  contain  granular  masses  of  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  mixed  with  small  particles  of  mica,  and  with  delicate  mica 
crystals. 

Blum  has  a  specimen  of  granular  magnetic  iron-ore,  mixed 
with  minute  quartz  granules,  in  which  there  is  a  nucleus  of 
tpirifer  speciosus,  the  magnetic  iron-ore  is  mixed  with  iron  pyrites 
and  traversed  by  veins  of  bitter-spar.  In  the  drusy  cavities 
there  are  very  fine  crystals  of  quartz,  upon  which  are  situated 
bitter-spar  and  iron-spar.  The  presence  of  fossils  in  minerals 
formed  by  fusion  is  impossible,  and  this  specimen  altogether  fur- 
nishes strong  evidence  of  the  formation  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in 

*  In  the  lava  at  tho  Capo  di  bove  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  in  the  same 
cavity  crystals  of  calc-siiar,  of  different  jseolites  and  magnetic  iron-ore. — Eichwald. 
«— Nouveaux  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  imp.  des  Natural,  de  Moecou,  iz,  859. 
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the  wet  way.  Thus  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  magnetic 
iron-ore  in  drusy  cavities^  even  those  in  compact  magnetic 
iron-ore,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  deposition  from  water,  although 
the  solubility  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  may  not  have  been 
demonstrated. 

All  minerals  that  contain  any  considerable  amoimt  of  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide  of  iron,  will  furnish  material  for  the  formation 
of  magnetic  iron-ore.  If  these  oxides  should  exist  in  the 
minerals,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  magnetic  iron-ore,  the 
whole  amount  may  be  eliminated  as  magnetic  iron-ore.  If  protoxide 
of  iron  only  is  present^  the  formation  of  magnetic  iron^re  pre- 
supposes the  partial  peroxidation  of  the  iron.  If  peroxide  of  iron 
only  is  present  there  would  be  a  partial  reduction.  There  are 
innumerable  phenomena  which  prove  that  such  processes  of  reduc- 
tion or  oxidation  take  place  in  minerals. 

However,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
is  eliminated  from  persilicate  of  iron,  which  has  been  partially 
reduced  by  means  of  organic  substance ;  for  it  is  certainly  very 
rare  that  minerals  containing  only  these  silicates  are  primitive. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear,  that  the  protosilicate  of  iron  in 
minerals,  gradually  passes  into  persilicate.  But,  it  is  certain  that 
elimination  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  would  take  place  more 
readily  during  this  transition,  than  at  the  last  stage  of  the  altera- 
tion, when  the  persilicate  of  iron  would  require  to  be  reduced 
again  to  the  state  of  protosilicate. 

In  unaltered  compound  silicates,  such,  for  instance,  as  garnet, 
augite,  and  hornblende,  the  peroxide  of  iron  can  only  be  combined 
with  silica.  When  magnetic  iron  ore  is  produced  by  the  alteration 
of  such  minerals,  as  in  the  garnet  *  and  basaltic  hornblende  ;t 
thb  must  be  accompanied  by  elimination  of  silica.  It  would  be 
very  diflScult  to  ascertain,  whether  or  not  these  minerals  contain 
uncombined  silica,  when  they  act  upon  the  magnetic  needle;  but 
I  shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to  show  that  magnetic  iron- 
ore  and  quartz  not  unfrequentiy  occur  together  in  rocks.  The 
conversion  of  garnet  into  magnetic  iron-ore  and  serpentine,]: 
shows  that  the  silica  eliminated  may  abo  be  consumed  in  the 
production  of  other  products  of  decomposition. 

The  separation  of  peroxide  of  iron,  or  rather  of  basic  persul- 
phate of  iron,  during  the  oxidation  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  is 
analogous  to  the  elimination  of  a  portion  of  the  base,  as  peroxide 

*  See  ante,  pp.  285  and  292. 
■^  Zaddach. — Loc.  cit  p.  60. 
t  See  ante,  p.  291. 
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of  in>n»  from  protoeilicate,  during  its  peroxidatioii.     The  septn- 
tioQ  of  hvdrated  peroxide  of  iron,  from  compound  silicates,  oon- 
taiaio:!  protosilicate  of  iron,  is  a  very  general  phenomenon,  when 
tlled«^  minerals  are  subjected  to  oxidiidng  influences.     However, 
It  doed  not  account  for  the  production  of  magnetic  iron-ore ;  but 
8lk>w9  that  there  must  be  special  conditions,  under  which  the 
elimination  of  a  compound  of  peroxide  of  iron  ¥riith  protoxide  of 
iivui  iake«  place,  inst^ul  of  the  elimination  of  a  compound  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  with  water. 

The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  magnetic  iron-ore  proyes 
that  the  oxides  of  iron  have  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  in 
dcfiuito  pix^portions.*  The  compound  may  be  regarded  as  saline, 
with  protoxide  of  iron  as  the  base.  Consequently^  when,  by 
IH^TvcLidation  of  protonlicate  of  iron,  peroxide  is  formed,  and  the 
chemical  affinity  of  the  protoxide  and  silica,  counterbalanced,  the 
<x>iiditioos  for  the  combination  of  the  two  oxides  would  be  most 
finYorable*  But  if,  at  the  same  time,  silica  is  not  eliminated  as 
quaru«  it  must  be  inferred  that,  by  entering  into  combination, 
either  with  the  re^dual  protodlicate  of  iron,  or  with  the  other  ali- 
catcti^  it  forms  silicates  with  burger  amount  of  silica. 

As  ^Ucates  with  the  largest  amount  of  silica  occur  in  the  most 
fn:\)ucnt  minerals,  such  as  felspar,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
is  a  grvater  tendency  to  the  formation  of  silicates  of  this  kind, 
than  thcrv  is  to  the  formation  of  silicates  vrith  the  smaller  amounts 
of  silioa.t 

A$;e^uming  that  in  the  production  of  magnetic  iron-ore  from 
minerals  with  small  amounts  of  silica,  such  as  garnet,  augite,  and 
hombloudo,  a  iK>rtion  of  the  silica  is  liberated,  this  tendency  to 
the  prvxluotion  of  minerals  with  large  amoimts  of  silica  would  be 
favonxl.  According  to  this  view,  the  production  of  magnetic 
ir\^n-ore,  fn>m  pn>tosilicates  of  iron,  would  be  the  result  of  the 
strong  chemical  affinity  between  protoxide  of  iron  and  oxygen 
t<>gether  with  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  silicates  with  huge 
amounts  of  silica. 

*  Tliis  appears  also  in  the  fact  tliat  peroxide  of  iron  determines  the  decom- 
position of  water  by  metalltc  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. — II.  Kobo. — 
Toggvnd.  Annal.  Ixxxiii.  135. 

A  compounil  of  peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  is  also  formed  when  water- 
Tapour  is  decomposed  by  ignited  iron  wire. 

f  Suppositious  chemical  processes  relating  to  mineral  alteration  and  pro- 
duction, gain  probability  when  they  can  be  proved  analogous  to  experimental 
processes.  The  tendency  of  silica  to  form  acid  compounds  would  have  its  analogy 
in  the  tendency  of  tartaric  acid  to  form  acid  salt:*.  Tartaric  acid  alistracts  pota»h 
even  from  sulphate  of  putabh,  and  the  weakest  acids  are  capable  of  abstracting 
sufficient  base  from  tartrate  of  potAhh,  to  form  acid  tartrate. 
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The  conversion  of  augite  into  hornblende  and  garnet^  as  well 
as  into  hornblende  and  magnetic  iron-ore  has  been  already  referred 
to.*  These  alterations  have  taken  place  to  an  immense  extent, 
near  Arendal.  Thus  Weibye  t  states,  that,  at  the  Thorbjomsbo 
mine,  the  iron-ore  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  granular  red 
garnet,  and  augite  or  hornblende,  and,  that  detached  fragments  of 
this  mixture  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  magnetic  iron-ore,  some- 
times blended  with  it,  and  that  it  also  surrounds  masses  of 
magnetic  iron-ore. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  masses  of  ore  occurring  in  this 
mine,  are  sharply  separated  from  the  adjoining  rocks,  consisting, 
partly,  of  syenite,  and  partly  of  granite,  with  several  minerals 
such,  as  augite,  garnet,  mica,  coccolite,  etc.,  which  generally  sur- 
round the  iron-ore  as  a  crust,  but  sometimes  extend  into  the  rock 
or  pass  gradually  into  it. 

The  association  of  augite,  hornblende,  garnet,  serpentine,  with 
magnetic  iron-ore,  at  Orpus  and  Presnitz,  in  Bohemia ;  and  the 
association  of  garnet  and  magnetic  iron-ore  with  the  hornblende 
rock,  which,  in  that  country  traverses  the  slate  rocks,|  also  indi- 
cate alterations  similar  to  that  at  Arendal. 

There  are  also  other  places  where  phenomena  present  them- 
selves, which  indicate  the  conversion  of  augite  into  magnetic  iron- 
ore.  Among  these  the  Ural,  with  its  mountains  of  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  claims  the  first  notice. 

Near  Nischne-Tagilsk,  a  ridge,  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  pure  magnetic  iron-ore,  300  fathoms  long,  250  broad,  and 
41  fathoms  high,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  WigsokajarGora. 
The  granular  varieties  are  sometimes  traversed  by  fissures  or 
cavities,  upon  the  inner  sides  of  which  are  small,  sharp  octahe- 
drons. This  enormous  mass  of  ore  is  imbedded  in  clay  of  a 
white,  yellow,  or  brown  colour,  and  from  which  it  is  distinctly 
separated.  But  at  the  north  side  there  is  a  wedge  shaped  mass 
of  rock  without  ore  extending  to  the  summit,  and  at  the  east  side 
this  rock  is  separated  from  the  iron-ore  by  a  layer  of  clay  only 
one  foot  thick.  This  rock  is  probably  augitic  porphyry  containing 
much  labradorite  and  some  few  quartz  granules.§ 

The  Blagodat,  near  KuBchwinsk,  is  an  isolated  range,  sepa- 
rated by  two  hollows  into  three  parts.  The  whole  declivity 
towards  Kuschwinsk  consists  of  a  very  fine  augitic  porphyry,  the 

*  See  ante,  p.  330. 

+  .Tahrb.  fur  Mineral  etc.,  1847,  p.  699. 

t  Zippe.^Abhandl.  der  bohm.  Gesellschaft  der  Wisaen,  Folge  5,  iv. 

S  G.  Rose.— Reise,  «te.,  i,  310. 
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principal  mase  of  which  is  magnetio.  It  contains  aogite  crystals 
of  a  grass-green  colour,  and  at  some  places  near  the  summit  they 
are  surrounded  with  an  envelope  of  uralite.  White  patches  are 
also  recognizable  in  the  mass,  which  probably  consist  of  labrado* 
rite.  At  the  surface  of  the  rock  they  appear  converted  into 
white  porcelain  earth.  These  substances  are  washed  away  by 
water^  and  the  augite  and  urahte  crystals,  which  resist  alteration 
better^  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Sometimes  the 
augitic  porphyry  of  Blagodat  is  amygdaloid^  and  presents 
cavities  filled  with  calc-spar.  The  augitic  porphyry  at  the 
western  declivity  does  not  yet  contain  magnetic  iron-K>re, 
but  it  begins  to  appear  at  the  summit,  and  then  occurs,  in 
great  abundance,  as  large  masses  of  great  purity,  though  here 
and  there,  alternating  with  other  masses,  so  that,  it  is  obvious, 
magnetic  iron-ore  and  other  constituents  of  the  rock  were  formed 
simultaneously.  The  magnetic  iron-ore  sometimes  contains  drusy 
cavities  with  octahedral  crystals  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  Iron 
pyrites  also  occurs  in  drusy  cavities,  together  with  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  and  sometimes  imbedded  in  it.  Calc-spar  is  mixed  with  the 
iron-ore,  for  the  most  part  only  in  small  masses,  but  at  the 
southern  side  it  is  said  to  traverse  the  ore,  frequently  as  layers, 
several  feet  thick.  Analcime  occurs  blended  with  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  and  imbedded  in  it.* 

Near  Nischne-Turinsk  there  is  a  moimtain  called  Katschkanar, 
more  than  five  worsts  long,  from  which  magnetic  iron-ore  rises  as 
detached  peaks.  The  rock  is  probably  augitic  porphyry  like  that 
at  Blagodat ;  one  of  the  specimens  obtained  thence  appears  to  be 
a  granular  mixture  of  augite  and  magnetic  iron-ore ;  another 
consists  of  very  coarse  granules  of  augite  with  a  little  magnetic 
iron-ore  disseminated  through  the  mass.t 

With  the  exception  of  the  uralite  originating  from  the 
alteration  of  the  augite  crystals  at  the  Blagodat,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  association  of  augite,  hornblende,  and  garnet,  as 
observed  at  Arendal. 

In  the  Erzgebirge,  round  Schwarzenberg,  magnetic  iron-ore 
occurs  as  narrow  layers,  mixed  with  granular  limestone,  and  very 
frequently  associated  with  garnet.  J  In  the  deposits  of  ore  in  the 
green-stone  rocks  of  that  district,  it  is  rarely  wanting,  and  is 
associated  with  hornblende,  diopside,  sahlite,  garnet,  quartz,  etc 

*  G.  Rose.— Reise,  etc.,  1847,  p.  342. 

+  Ibid.  p.  379. 

J  Froiesleben. — Geognost.  Arbeitcn.  v,  42. 
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Credner*  states^^hat  in  the  Thuringian  forests,  magnetic  iron 
ore  18  always  associated  with  the  hyperite — ^hypersthene  rock — 
specular  iron-ore  also  occurs  frequently  with  it,  and  the  rock  does 
not  contain  any  quartz.  The  similarity  between  hypersthene  and 
augitc  admits  of  the  conjecture,  that  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
the  specular  iron-ore  are,  in  this  instance,  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  hypersthene. 

The  hornblende  rock  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  is  also  associated 
with  granular  magnetic  iron-ore,  which  appears,  sometimes, 
entirely  to  replace  the  hornblende.  The  magnetic  iron-ore  is 
mixed  with  thin  parallel  layers  of  quartz. 

The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  hypersthene,  are  also 
applicable  to  diallagc.  The  frequent  presence  of  magnetic  iron- 
ore  in  gabbro  also  indicates  that  it  originates  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  diallage.  Minute  particles  of  magnetic  iron-ore  are  some- 
times mixed  with  diallagcf 

The  above-mentioned  phenomena  demonstrate  that  magnetic 
iron-ore  may  originate  from  augite,  and  probably  also  from 
minerals  related  to  it.  Then  comes  the  question,  whether  this 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  can  be  eliminated  in  any  other  than  the 
wet  way,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  entertain  the  opinion  that 
it  is  eliminated  by  igneous  action. 

The  oxides  of  iron  are  strong  bases,  which  have  a  great 
chemical  affinity  for  silica,  and  enter  into  combination  with  it 
readily  at  a  moderate  heat  This  is  illustrated  in  metallurgical 
operations;  thus,  in  copper  smelting,  siliceous  substances  are 
added  to  the  ores  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  protoxide  of 
iron  in  combination  with  the  silica  as  an  easily  fusible  slag.  It 
is  also  illustrated  in  the  welding  of  iron,  in  which  operation  the 
white  hot  iron  is  covered  with  fine  sand,  in  order  that  the  oxide 
of  iron  formed  at  the  surface  may  form  with  it  a  fusible  slag  that 
will  be  pressed  out  by  the  hammering,  so  that  the  pure  metallic 
surfaces  may  come  in  contact. 

Since  then,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  combines  with  silica  so 
readily  imder  the  influence  of  heat,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose, 
that,  during  the  solidification  and  cooling  of  a  mass  of  melted  rock, 
magnetic  iron-ore  and  quartz  would  be  eliminated.  Consequently, 
where  magnetic  iron-ore  occurs  in  a  granite  rock,  or  in  any  rock 
containing  quartz,  it  cannot  have  been  separated  from  a  melted 
mass.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Arendal,  the  magnetic  iron-ore 
frequently  ramifies  into  the  adjoining  syenitic  or  granitic  rocks, 

*  Jahrb.  fur  VUneral.  etc.,  1843,  p.  272. 
t  G.  Rose. — Reise^  etc.,  ii,  166. 
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and  this  is  an  instance  in  which  it  cannot  have  been  formed 
by  fusion.  Nor  could  it  have  been  produced  by  a  plutonic 
nietamorphism  of  the  gneiss.  Therefore,  if  syenite  and  granite 
are  really  products  of  igneous  action^  magnetic  iron-ore  cannot 
have  been  separated  during  their  solidification. 

The  association  of  magnetic  iron-ore  and  quartz  is  by  no  means 
a  merely  local  phenomenon.  At  Ulefoss,  in  Norway,  both 
minerals  occur  together  in  a  bed  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  Quartz 
crystals  often  occur  in  the  midst  of  magnetic  iron-ore.  In  the 
beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in  Sweden,  Brazil  and  Paraguay^  quartz 
occurs  Ycry  abundantly.  Near  Slatoust,  magnetic  iron-ore  occurs 
in  a  coarse  grained  granite,  together  with  quartz  and  hornblende 
crystals,  and  in  such  quantity,  as  to  constitute  a  rich  iron-ore.* 
At  Fahlun,  it  occurs  associated  with  copper-pyrites,  iron-pyrites^ 
galena,  and  blende  in  a  quart  zose  matrix. t  In  the  Bredgange 
mine,  near  Kongsberg,  it  occurs,  mixed  with  quartz,  hornblende, 
garnet,  and  calc-spar.]:  Several  of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  the 
Erzegebirge — the  great  Zscharde,  the  Elster,  the  Weiseritz,  etc — 
bring  down  quartz,  magnetic  iron-ore,  and  iserine,  and  mixtures 
of  these  substances  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  Elbe,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  quartz  and  magnetic  iron-ore  are  associated  in  these 
mountains.  The  association  of  these  mlnerab  in  aUuvial  deposits 
in  the  Ural,  has  already  been  mentioned.§ 

If  it  should  be  admitted,  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  plutonic 
doctrines,  that  the  quartz,  associated  with  magnetic  iron-ore,  has 
been  formed  in  the  wet  way,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  opinion  that  the  magnetic  iron-ore  was  formed  by 
fusion.  For  if  quartz  were  surrounded  by  melted  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  the  same  result  would  be  produced  that  is  observed  in  the 
welding  of  iron,  and  that  indeed  more  readily,  for,  according  to 
this  view,  the  quartz  crystals  would  have  been  brought  in  contact 
with  melted  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Weibye  states  that  in  many  of  the  mines  at  Arendal,  the 
imbedded  masses  are  less  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
working.  This  accounts  for  the  less  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
numerous  minerals,  that  arc  otherwise  so  abundant,  but  which 
occur  almost  solely  in  these  masses. 

This  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected, 
if  these  masses  were  produced  by  igneous  action,  and  is  entirely 

•  G.  Rose.— Reise,  etc^  ii,  139. 
"f-  Daubr^e. — Skandinaviens  Erzlagerstatten,  p.  30, 
t  Scheerer. — Jahrb.  fur  Mineral,  etc^  1843,  635. 
S  See  ante,  p.  603. 
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oonsistent  with  the  opiDion  that  they  have  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  surface  water ;  for  near  the  surface  the  alterations  caused 
by  water  would  be  more  obvious,  owing  to  the  greater  preyalence 
of  the  requisite  conditions,  while  the  effects  produced  by  heat, 
would  be  very  small,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  source  at  the 
interior  of  the  earth. 

The  question  then  presents  itself;  are  all  the  beds  of  magnetic 
iron-ore,  in  Norway,  products  of  the  decomposition  of  augite  ? 
This  would  be  more  susceptible  of  determination,  if  it  were 
practicable  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  the  magnetic  iron-ore, 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  magnesia,  and 
the  silica,  which  may  be  products  of  the  decomposition  and  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  represent  the  constituents  of  the  decom- 
posed augite.  The  actual  occurrence  of  these  products  of  decom- 
position would  naturally  suggest  the  probability  that  the  magnetic 
iron-ore  with  which  they  are  associated,  has  originated  in  this 
way.  In  the  magnetic  iron-ore  mines  of  Norway,  calc-spar 
occurs  chiefly ;  but  bitter-spar  occurs  sometimes,  as  in  the  island 
of  Lango.  Of  the  minerals  containing  silicate  of  magnesia, 
chlorite  occurs,  here  and  there,  in  all  the  mines  of  Arendal,  ser- 
pentine also  occurs,  and  talc,  somewhat  abundantly.  The  serpen- 
tine occurs,  in  part,  as  small  masses,  imbedded  in  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  or  in  the  mixture  of  various  minerals  accompanjring  it ;  in 
part,  as  small  fragments  in  the  adjoining  rock ;  and  in  part,  as 
beds  between  the  magnetic  iron-ore,  and  coccolite.  Quartz 
occurs  very  frequently  in  separate  masses  varying  in  size, 
both  in  and  around  the  mines.'^  Since,  therefore,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  augite,  other  than  ms^netic  iron- 
ore,  occur  in  the  mines  of  Norway,  no  question  can  be  raised  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  magnetic  iron-ore  having  originated  in 
this  way. 

At  the  magnetic  mountain  Wissokaja  Gora,  clay  occurs, 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
felspathic  mass — ^labradorite — of  the  augitic  porphyry,  and,  in 
part  also,  of  augite.  The  unproductive  rock  is,  according  to 
Hermann's  description,  a  disintegrated  porphyry,  consisting  of 
jasper  with  felspar  and  isolated  granules  of  quartz.  In  this 
instance,  therefore,  the  silica,  eliminated  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  porphyry,  presents  itself. 

At  the  Blagodat,  calc-spar  occurs  in  drusy  cavities,  mixed 
with  magnetic  iron-ore ;  and  it  is  also  stated  to  traverse  the  ore 

*  Weibye. — Loc.  cit. 
VOL.  II.  2  L 
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as  layers  of  some  thickness.  This  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  lime  in  augite  and  labrador, 
by  means  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  In  the  analcime 
from  the  Bhgodat,  contuning,  according  to  Henry^  11-86  per 
cent,  soda,  and  0*55  per  cent,  potash,  the  alkalies  of  the  decom- 
posed labrador  present  themselves. 

When  the  magnetic  iron-ore  occors  pure,  as  at  TVlssokaja 
Oora,  the  volume,  as  well  as  the  mass,  of  the  ori^nal  augitic 
porphyry,  must  have  been  very  considerably  diminished ;  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  magnetic  iron-ore  is  nearly  double  as  great 
as  that  of  the  rock.  In  one  of  the  mines  at  Arendal,  a  space  of 
some  hundred  feet  in  length  and  at  least  fifty  feet  broad,  was 
found  to  be  entirely  filled  with  magnetic  iron-ore.* 

The  au^te  which  contuns  the  largest  amount  of  iron  is  heden- 
ber^te,  in  which  there  is  26  per  cent  protoxide  of  iron.  This 
quantity,  when  converted  into  magnetic  iron-ore,  would  amount 
to  28  per  cent ;  so  that  in  the  production  of  magnetic  iron-ore 
from  such  augite,  the  substance  eliminated  would  amount  to 
72  per  cent  If  the  augitic  porphyry  consisted  of  equal  parts  of 
augite  and  labrador,  the  magnetic  iron-ore  produced,  would  amount 
to  only  14  per  cent  of  the  mass,  and  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  the  rock.  If  the  auntie  porphyry  retained  its  original 
volume,  the  magnetic  iron-ore  originating  from  it  would  have 
been  extremely  porous,  or  traversed  by  numerous  fissures  and 
cavities.  However,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case ;  and  it  is 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  whole  of  the  products  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  augitic  porphyry  remain  in  the  space  occupied  by  it, 
that  the  mass  would  not  be  reduced,  but  somewhat  increased, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  peroxidation  of 
the  iron. 

It  rests  with  those  who  adhere  to  the  plutonic  doctrine,  to 
show  whether  the  opinion,  that  magnetic  iron-ore  had  an  eruptive 
origin,  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  augitic  porphyry,  is  better 
adapted  to  account  for  the  mineralogical  features  of  its  occurrence, 
than  the  decomposition  of  augitic  porphyry  in  the  wet  way.  It 
would  also  devolve  upon  them  to  account  for  the  situation  of  the 
magnetic  iron-ore,  at  Wissokaja  Gora,  in  clay ;  for  this  clay  being 
interposed  between  the  unproductive  rock  and  the  magnetic  iron- 
ore  ;  and  for  the  occurrence  of  magnetic  iron-ore  blended  with  a 
zeolite. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  the  presence  of  this  zeolite  that  indi- 

*  Scheerer. — Jahrb.  fUr  Mineral,  etc.,  1843,  p.  631. 
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cates  the  prevalence  of  alteration  in  the  wet  way ;  the  brown  iron- 
ore  that  occurs  towards  the  sides^  and  at  the  surface  of  the 
magnetic  iron-ore,  both  mixed  with  it>  and  almost  pure  in  fissures, 
unmistakably  testifies  to  the  action  of  water.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  iron  pyrites  mixed  with  the  magnetic  iron-ore. 

The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in  serpen- 
tine,  is  particularly  characteristic,  for  the  same  minerals — garnet, 
augite,  and  hornblende — that  are  convertible  into  serpentine,  are 
also  capable  of  yielding  magnetic  iron-ore  by  their  decomposition. 

The  greenish-grey  slate  at  Deville,  and  the  grey  slate  at 
Rimogne,  both  belonging  to  the  silurian  group,  contain  magnetic 
iron-ore ;  in  the  former  one  it  is  crystallized.*  The  occurrence  of 
magnetic  iron-ore,  in  clay  slate,  either  disseminated,  or  upon  dykes, 
is  not  at  all  unfrequent.  In  the  ^*  Schalstein,"  near  Odersback, 
in  Nassau,  beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore  occur,  which  sometimes  con- 
tain steatite.f 

Since  magnetic  iron  ore  may  originate  in  the  decomposition  of 
augitic  porphyry,  it  is  possible  that  basalt,  which  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  same  minerals — augite,  and  labradorite — may, 
by  decomposition,  yield  magnetic  iron-ore.  It  has  already  {  been 
shown  that  is  actually  the  case. 

Acids  extract  from  basalt  a  certain  amount  of  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  which  several  chemists  have  held  to  represent 
magnetic  iron-ore,  and  have  hence  estimated  the  amount  of  this 
mineral  in  basalt  at,  from  2  to  17  per  cent.  But  Rammebberg§ 
points  out,  in  objection  to  this  inference,  that  olivine,  which  is 
such  an  abundant  constituent  of  basalt,  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid;  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  magnetic  iron-ore 
would  be  estimated  too  high,  unless  the  iron  corresponding  to  the 
olivine  present  were  deducted. 

Magnetic  iron-ore  occurs  in  basalt,  as,  for  instance,  near 
Unkel,  on  the  Rhine,  both  as  minute  particles,  and  as  masses  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  generally  appears  as  roundish  masses, 
with  fine  conchoidal  fracture.  At  this  place,  rent  fragments  of 
magnetic  iron-ore  are  met  with  between  adjoining  basalt  columns ; 
and  Noggerath  observed,||  that  very  often  the  detaclied  portions  of 
these  masses,  through  which  the  divisional  planes  of  the  basalt 
pass,  ai*e  not  at  the  same  level,  but  that  one  is  several  inches 

*  BauvBge.— Annal.  dee  Mines,  S^r  4,  vii,  411. 

f  F.  Bandberger. — Uebersicht  der  GeoL,  Yerhalt.  des  Ilerzog.  Naaeau^  p.  35. 

X  See  ante  p.  498,  et  seq. 

§  nandw5rterbucb,  etc,  p.  77* 

II  Der  Bergschlupf  on  den  Unkeler  Basali-briichen,  p.  II. 
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adhered  to  them  so  finnly,  that  they  were  rent,  rather  than  dis- 
placed. But  if  it  is  assumed  that  basalt  has  been  produced  bj 
igneous  action,  the  opinion  that  the  magnetic  iron-ore  has  been 
produced  subsequently  to  the  basalt>  must  be  given  up. 

If  it  were  assumed  that  the  masses  of  magnetic  iron-ore  were 
the  contents  of  drosy  cavities,  it  is  obvious  that  the  infiltration 
must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  columnar  partition.  Since, 
moreover,  the  basalt  at  Unkel,  contains  mesotype,  arragonite,  and 
a  steatitic  mineral,  filling  cavities  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  it  follows  that  these  minerals,  which  are  products  of  infil- 
tration, would  appear  divided  and  their  parts  attached  to  adjoining 
columns  of  basalt,  if  they  had  existed  prior  to  the  columnar  parti- 
tion. However,  such  a  condition  has  not,  in  any  instance,  been 
observed,  and  these  products  of  infiltration  have  certunly  been 
formed  long  after  the  basalt,  however  that  may  have  originated.* 

As  the  idea  of  the  igneous  origin  of  rocks  can  only  be  derived 
from  the  observation  of  the  masses  erupted  from  volcanoes,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  mag- 
netic iron-ore  being  produced  by  igneous  action,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  occurs  in  these  volcanic  masses,  and  if  so,  under  what 
conditions. 

The  presence  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in  sand,  thrown  out  of 
Vesuvius  in  1822,  and  soon  afterwards  examined  by  Monticelli 
and  Covelli,t  does  not  furnish  any  evidence  of  the  production  of 
this  mineral  by  igneous  action ;  for  this  sand  is  nothing  more  than 
the  d^ris  of  rocks,  and  though  thrown  out  of  a  crater,  does  not 
necessarily  originate  fit)m  volcanic  rocks.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  magnetic  iron-ore  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  upon  the  shores  of  lakes  and  seas,  with 
regard  to  which  Cordier  has  instituted  observations.^  Moreover, 
Kammelsberg  §  states  that  this  magnetic  iron-ore  is  mixed  with 
iserine  in  varying  proportion.  This  mixture  originates  either  frt>m 
sand,  that  was  thrown  out  of  a  volcano,  or  from  rocks,  such  as 
basalt,  containing  magnetic  iron-ore  as  a  constituent. 

Even  the  octahedrons  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  half  an  inch  in 

*  In  the  lateral  faces  of  the  basaltic  columns  from  this  place,  small  cavities 
are  sometimes  found  tilled  with  a  zeolite— chabasite.  It  is  not  known  what  rela- 
tion such  masses  of  zeolite  bear  to  the  face  of  the  adjoining  basalt  column, 
although  such  a  knowledge  would  probably  be  very  important  in  reference  to  the 
opinion  entertained  as  to  the  genesis  of  basaltic  columns. 

t  Der  Vesuv.,  etc., — Gmman  Translation,  p.  187. 

t  Joum.  des  Mines  xxi,  p.  249. 

§  Handwdrterbuch,  p.  219. 
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diameter,  found  by  Monticelli  and  Covelli/  among  the  eubetanoes 
thrown  out  of  Vesuvius  in  October  1822,  in  nodular  and  melted 
masses,  might  probably  have  existed  at  the  interior  of  the  volcano. 
At  least,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  thb  mineral  would  have  been 
separated  as  such  large  crystals  subsequent  to  the  ejection  of  the 
masses  from  the  crater;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  these 
crystals  were  pre^xistent  in  rocks.  As  magnetic  iron*ore  is  much 
less  fusible  than  a  basaltic  matriz,  it  is  probable  that  the  heat  in 
the  volcano  melted  the  mass  of  the  rock,  while  the  magnetic  iron- 
ore  remained  imbedded  in  it  unaltered.  The  few  black  specks  of 
magnetic  iron-ore  in  the  lava  poured  out  during  the  same  eruption, 
may  have  the  same  origin. 

However,  in  the  case  of  an  amygdaloid  lava,  of  the  same  date, 
containing  in  its  cavities  very  small,  brilliant  octahedrons  of  mag- 
netic iron-ore,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  pre-existent,  or 
whether  they  were  formed  during  solidification  of  the  mass. 

The  very  frequent  occurrence  of  magnetic  iron-ore  and  iserine 
in  the  lava  of  more  remote  eruptions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  lava 
of  the  Capo  di  Bove,  near  Rome  ;f  in  the  lava  at  Sorrento.4  and 
several  other  p]aces,§  does  not  favour  the  opinion  that  the  mag- 
netic iron-ore  has  been  formed  during  the  solidification  of  the  mass ; 
and  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  since  the  above-mentioned 
association  of  magnetic  iron-ore  with  hornstone  proves  the  pos- 
ttbility  of  its  being  formed  in  the  wet  way. 

There  is  no  chemical  evidence  that  can  be  brought  forward 
against  the  opinion,  that  magnetic  iron-ore  is  separated  from  rocks 
both  in  the  wet  way  and  by  igneous  action  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  compound  analogous  to  magnetic  iron-ore  may  be  prepared  in 
the  wet  way,  II  although  the  process  by  which  it  is  produced  can- 
not be  supposed  to  take  place  in  rocks ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  roasting  of  spathic  iron-ore,  perfectly  regular  octahedrons 
of  magnetic  iron-ore  are  sometimes  formed,  although,  only  when 
the  mass  melts. 

Magnetic  iron-Hrre  with  the  form  of  iron-spar, — This  is  the  only 
known  case  of  the  conversion  of  an  iron-ore  into  magnetic  iron-ore. 
Haidinger  ^  states  that  some  kinds  of  brown  iron-ochre  are  mixed 
with  magnetic  iron-ore,  which  is  recognizable  at  the  interior,  as 

•  Loc.  cit,  p.  213. 

t  Breislak. — Geologic,  iii,  260. 

t  Breislak. — Reise  durch  Campanien,  German  translation,  i,  154. 

§  Breislak. — Geologie  iii,  433. 

11  Berzelius. — Jahrbuch  der  Cheniic,  6te  Ed.  ii,  710. 

4  Abhandlungen  der  bohm.     G^selL  der  Wiss,  Folge  5,  ir. 
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isolated  specks.  This  magnetic  iron-ore  has^  probably,  been  formed 
by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  in  the  wet  way ; 
and  is  an  intermediate  product  of  the  conversion  of  the  iron-spar 
into  hydrated  peroxide,  which  is  accompanied  by  elimination  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Special  conditions  must  have  prevented  the  introduce 
tiou  of  water. 

Blum*  describes  a  nodular  specimen  from  the  burning  brown- 
coal  at  Carlsbad.  It  consists  of  earthy  magnetic  iron-ore, 
imbedded  in  burnt  clay.  At  several  parts  of  the  former  are  a 
number  of  small  crystals  with  the  form  of  iron-spar,  and  containing 
within,  a  fine  dark-bluish  powder,  that  is  slightly  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  consists  of  pure,  earthy,  magnetic  iron-ore.  The 
substance  that  has  undergone  this  alteration  was  evidently  argil- 
laceous sphserosiderite. 

Puscht  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  in  the 
brown-coal  at  Toplitz,  and  originating  from  red  hematite^  by  the 
action  of  burning  brown-coal. 

The  above-mentionedj  formation  of  magnetic  iron-ore  during 
the  roasting  of  spathic  iron-ore,  shows  that  it  may  also  be  formed  in 
rocks  under  these  conditions.  It  is  evident  that  the  formation  of 
magnetic  iron-ore  from  carbonate  of  iron,  by  the  action  of  melted 
basalt,  which  is  assumed  by  some  mineralogists,  can  have  token 
place  only  if  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  was  peroxidized 
simultaneously;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  should 
have  taken  place,  as  the  access  of  air  would  have  been  prevented. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  metallic  iron  may  he  converted 
into  magnetic  iron-ore,  in  the  wet- way.  Becquerel  §  found,  for 
instance,  in  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle,  iron  bars  almost 
entirely  converted  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  and  peroxide  of  iron.  Both  the  latter  substances  were  dis- 
tinctly crystallized.  Of  course,  such  alterations  cannot  be  supposed 
to  toke  place  in  rocks,  because  metallic  iron  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

Peroxide  of  irony  with  the  form  of  magnetic  iron-ore. — This 
alteration  has  been  observed  in  crystals,  as  well  as  in  small 
particles  of  ore,  and  large  masses.  It  is  often  so  complete,  that 
the  altered  mass  had  all  the  characters  of  specular  iron-ore,  except 
the  form. 

*  Nachtrag,  p.  100. 

t  Zeitschrift  fiir  Mineral,  von  Leonhard,  1826,  p.  633. 

1  See  ante  p.  618. 

I  L*In8titut,  1843,  No.  622. 
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Blum*   mentions  several   IcKadities  in  which  octahednl  pc 

oxide  of  iron  oocun»   which  has  all  the  external  charactered 

magnetic    iron-ore,    but    ^ves      a     decided    cherry-red  arei. 

G.     Rosct     found   these    pseudomorphs    in    the   seqwitine  n 

Kalinowkoi,  near  Beresowsk.      These   altered  crystab  hare  odIt 

a   slight   action  upon    the    magnetic  needle,  sometiiiies  none  it 

all.       Another    specimen,    consist  ing   of    chloritic  schirt,  (m 

Goyaboiras,   in    Brazil,   contains    a    number    of  octaheditw  of 

magnetic   iron-ore;   those   which   are  situated  at  the  weatheieJ 

eurfacc  of  the  rock  are  converted  into  peroxide,  while  the  odiea 

within  the  mass,  where  the  oxidizing  influence  ha^  not  extendei 

apiHjar  quite  unaltered.      The   same   phenomenon  presents  iedi 

in  a  talc()8e  schist  from  Serra  de  Ouro  Preto.     These  altered 

magnetic  iron-ore  octahedrons  are  also  associated  with  migDetk 

iron-ore  and  hornblende,  near  Krageroe4     In  the  serpentine  is 

Kalinowkoi,  there  is  also  a  great  number  of  small  octahedrons  of 

magnetic   iron-ore,   partiaDy   converted   into    red   peroxide,  aai 

l>o8S08sing  little  coherence.§ 

(i locker  II  describes  similar  pseudomorphs^  occurring  m  tk 
granite  near  Schiinberg,  in  Moravia,  which  present  the  lamimr 
structure  of  8])ecular  iron -ore  very  distinctly.  This  pseudomwpb 
is,  therefore,  quite  analogous  to  that  of  hornblende  with  the  foro 
of  augite,T  and  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  fact  iliati 
perfectly  crystalline  mineral  may  present  the  form  of  another 
mineral,  and  still  jwasess  its  own  peculiar  structure.  But  there 
must  1)C  in  this  case,  a  close  relation  between  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  two  minerals,  as  is  the  case  with  hornblende  and 
augite,  njs  well  as  in  the  case  of  specular  iron -ore  and  magnetic 
iron-ore. 

({looker  also  describes  granular  magnetic  iron-ore  occurrini: 
in  Moravia,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  fresh  and  lustrous, 
and  gives  a  black  streak,  but  at  some  places  gives  a  dirty  cherry-red 
streak,  though  it  does  not  present  any  external  siotis  of  alteration. 
Here  again  there  has  been  a  conversion  into  specular  iron-ore. 
In  another  iron-ore,  consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  compact 
specular  iron-ore,  and  compact  magnetic  iron-ore,  a  very  gradual 
transition  is  recognizable  from  the  colour.     Glocker  is,  however 

•  Die  rsoudoinurphosen,  p.  32. 
t   UeibO  nuch  doiii  Ural,  i,  2M. 
t  Weibye. — Archiv  fiir  Mineral,  etc.,  xxii,  517. 
§  G.  Ko8e. — Heibo,  etc.,  ii.,  %H, 
II  Poggeiid.  Aiiiial.  xcvi,  204. 
^  Bee  anU*,  p.  314. 
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of  opinion^  that  the  association  of  the  two  minerals  does  not 
always  admit  of  the  inference,  that  this  conversion  has  taken 
place.  Magnetic  iron-ore  occurs  imbedded  in  specular  iron-ore, 
and  the  reverse,  and  with  slight  variation  of  conditions,  peroxide  of 
iron  may  have  been  formed,  together  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron* 

The  conversion  of  magnetic  iron-ore  into  red  hematite,  appears 
rarely  to  take  place.  Glocker,  however,  observed,  in  a  pale 
green  talcose  schist  at  Lettowitz,  blood-red  patches  round  imbedded 
magnetic  iron-ore.  These  patches  are  either  compact  red  hema- 
tite, or  limestone  highly  impregnated  with  it,  and  are  probably 
produced  by  the  partial  alteration  of  magnetic  iron-ore. 

For  the  conversion  of  magnetic  iron-ore  into  peroxide  of  iron 
3*44  per  cent,  oxygen  must  be  introduced ;  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  magnetic  iron-ore  would  be  increased  to  that  amount ;  and  as 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  magnetic  iron-ore  and  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  is,  in  both  cases,  5*05,  the  volume  of  the  magnetic  iron- 
ore  is  increased,  by  its  conversion  into  peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  actual  weight.  However,  Breithaupt*  found 
the  specific  gravity  of  three  specimens  of  martite,  was  between 
4*809  and  4*832,  which  is  lower  than  the  minimum  specific  gravity 
of  magnetic  iron-ore.  Consequently,  assuming  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  original  magnetic  iron-ore  was  5*05  there  must  have 
been  an  increase  of  volume,  in  the  production  of  these  minerals, 
to  the  extent  of  8*62  per  cent,  at  least.  Another  specimen  of 
iron-ore,t  described  by  Breithaupt,  and  which  is,  according  to 
Blum,  altered  magnetic  iron-ore,  has  very  nearly  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  original  mineral. 

Conversion  of  magnetic  iron-ore  into  brovon  iron'Ore. — Both 
minerals  frequently  occur  in  the  same  bed ;  sometimes  distinctly 
separated,  but  more  frequently  perhaps,  so  intimately  mixed,  that 
the  limits  cannot  be  recognized.  Thus,  for  instance,  Glocker  % 
describes  an  instance  in  Moravia,  where  the  masses  of  perfectly 
fresh,  granular,  magnetic  iron-ore,  are  surrounded  by  iron-ochre. 
At  several  places  the  magnetic  iron-ore  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  there  remains  only  a  soft,  impure,  argillaceous  brown  iron-ore, 
which  is  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  the  particles  of  magnetic 
iron-ore  mixed  with  the  clay-slate.  Here  the  conversion  of  mag- 
netic iron-ore  into  hydrated  peroxide  'is  on  a  large  scale ;  for  the 
brown  iron-ore  constitutes  a  thick  bed. 

*  SchweiggeriB  Jonm.  liv,  158. 
f  Loc.  cit.,  p.  157. 
X  Loc.  cit. 
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the  presence  of  a  larger  amount  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  alteration  of  the  chrome  iron-ore.  G.  Bose^  also 
found  chrome  iron-ore  associated  with  magnetic  iron-ore,  in  all 
the  varieties  of  serpentine  of  the  Auschkul  lake. 

Displacement  of  moffneiic  iron-ore  by  other  minerals. — There  is 
only  one  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  displacing  mineral  is 
chlorite.t 


*  Reiae  nach  dem  Ural,  ii,  165. 
t  See  ante,  p.  409. 
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